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Xhe  importance  of  historical  knowledge  is  too  ob« 
Yions  to  need  any  illustration.  liistorv  is  the  mir<* 
TOT  of  ages^  reflecti^^  b  Vi^W  of/thj^  i^^H^i^  species 
under  all  its  social  modilbaiions,  4uid  in  all  the  va- 
Iriety  of  action.  It  furh£siEe3'ithe'^most  ample  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  imbkind:.  sUiVbis,  therefore, 
a  aiudy  essentially  neete^s^afjr  to  'man :  every  indi- 
▼idualis  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  the  sab^ 
jects  which  it  brings  forward  to  his  inspection. 

But  if  some  knowledge  of  general  history  be  in- 
dispensable in  a  person  who  makes  any  pretensions 
to  literature^  an  acquaintance  with  that  of  his  own 
country  is  requisite  to  every  inhabitfint  of  this  hap- 
py realm.  The  slave  of  despotism^  possessing  no 
lights^  can  have  little  satisfaction  in  the  retrospect 
of  those  events  that  have  caused  or  confirmed  his 
slavery ;  but  no  one^  who  boasts  the  name  of  a 
BritoBi  earn  be  indUfmrent  im  the  steps  by  which  his 
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country  has  risen  to  the  commanding  eminence  om 
irhich  it  now  stands^  and  by  which  he  himself  has 
ascended  to  so  exalted  a  place  in  the  scale  of  hu- 
man existence^  enjoying  the  blessings  of  liberty  un- 
der the  protection  of  a  constitution  the  most  excel- 
lent that  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

From  the  consideration  that  so  many  histories  of 
jSngland  have  already  been  written^  any  addition 
to  their  number  mighty  on  the  first  view  of  the  sub- 
ject^  be  deemed  unnecessary.  But^  on  further  ex- 
amination andreflection^  it  will  be  found  that  scarce- 
ly any  of  those  that  have  hitherto  appeared  are  suf- 
ficiently adapted  to  the  conveniency  of  the  public. 
The  common  school  books  of  this  kind  are  too 
much  epitomized  to  exhibit  the  connected  chain  of 
facts  and^  c^Ypnts^  of  causes  and  consequences : 
some  of  thli& : ^ijeskent;^  registers;  and 

others  are  grossly  ^rrjmecMis*  in  their .  statements. 
Those  historiesyiw&ich'.iire  on  a  more  extended 
scale,  are  toa;]^lix  aAd^H^p^nsive  for  general  use. 
Few  readers  have  the  leTstlf^'and  patience  requisite 
for  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  voluminous  eompila- 
tioni^  of  Rapin,  Hume,  SmoUet,  &c.  with  their  con- 
tinuations by  different  authors;  and  little  knowledge, 
relating  to  the  gradual  progress  of  British  society, 
can  be  obtained  from  our  common  historical  epit* 
omes.  The  progress  or  retrogradation  of  arts, 
sciences,  commerce,  and  civilization,  can  be  traced 
only  through  the  series  tff  transactions  and  events 
from  which  national  prosperity  or  depression,  and 
social  refinement  or  barbarism,  originate.  But  the 
acknowledged  importance  of  historical  information 


j^iiits  out  the  necessity  of  rendering  it  aeeesdible* 
Conciseness  becomes  daily  more  requisite^  as  great 
events  are  every  year  taking  place^  and  an  immense 
ity  of  materials  for  history  is  constantly  aecumu^ 
lating.  .  The  time^  indeed^  must  soon  come  when 
compression  wUl  be  an  indispensable  requisite  in 
history ;  otherwise  the  Ufe  of  man  will  be  found 
too  short  for  the  perusal  of  its  ponderous  volumeisk 
.  These  obvious  considerations  suggest  the  utility 
ibt  a  history  of  our  country  that  may  be  a  medium 
between  the  two  extremes  of  sterile  conciseness 
4ind  tiresome  prolixity;  that  may  equally  suit  the 
library  and  the  school;  and  that^  without  being  too 
expensive  to  the  purchaser^  or  too  tedious  to  the 
reader^  may  distinctly  eiithibit  the  series  of  events 
that  marks  our  annals^  and  has  raised  the  British 
nation  from  a  horde  of  half  naked  savages  to  a 
hursery  of  statesmen^  legislators^  and  warriors ; 
of  merchants^  artists^  and  literati* 

Such  is  the  design  of  this  compendium.  In  the 
execution^  party  spirit^  and  religious  prejudice^  are 
wholly  excluded.  The  ill  authenticated^  uninter- 
esting and  ephemeral  occurrences  which^  in  every 
period  of  time^  furnish  the  idle  tattle  of  the  day^  and 
soon  sink  into  merited  oblivion^  are  either  omitted  or 
slightly  touched ;  and  the  reader^s  attention  is  dU 
rected  to  subjects  and  events  truly  national^  uni^ 
versally  interesting,  and  worthy  of  remembrance. 
At  the  close  of  each  reign^  a  general  view  of  its 
effects,  on  the  political  system  and  social  structure 
of  the  nation^  is  laid  before  the  reader ;  and  the 
character  of  the  monarch  is  Impartially  delineated^ 
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In  treating  every  affiiu>  wheDier  of  a  political  or 
eivily  military  or  religious  nature^  I  have  carefully 
endeavoured  to  proportion  the  detail  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject ;  and  thus  to  exhibit  a  concen- 
trated and  animated  view  of  JBritish  history^,  adap- 
ted to  the  use  of  those  who^  without  consuming 
knuch  time^  ajre  desirous  of  acquiring  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  events  that  have  either  choked 
or  promoted  the  interests  of  their  country  during 
its  gradual  odvancement  from  primeval  poverty  and 
barbarity  to  the  flourishing  state  in  which  it  now 
stands — ^the  great  opposer  of  tyranny  and  support 
of  the  independence  of  £ur6p^. 
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^The  history  of  every  nation  may  be  traeed  baek  to  a  period 
in  Mrhich  it  is  involved  in  the  gloom  of  impenetrable  obscurity. 
Some  rays  of  light  at  length  begin  to  appear,  and  the  eon* 
fused  scene  brightens  by  slow  degrees.  Great  Britain  was 
known  tt  an  early  period  to  the  Phcenieians,  who  traded 
hither  for  tjn  many  centuries  before  the  christian  sr%  and 
are  supposed  to  have  given  to  the  island  the  name  of  Britan» 
nia,  expressive  of  the  article  which  was  then  the  staple  of 
its  commeree.*  Its  first  inhabitants  undoubtedly  came  from 
the  opposite  coasts  of  Franee  and  Flanders,  which  were  first 
peopled  by  two  kindred  tribes,  the  Southenk  .Kelts  and  the 
Kimbri,  or  Kumri,  ealled  by  some  authors  the  Northern 
Kelts,  and  who,  together  with  the  Belgiie,  a  German  or  Scy- 
thian tribe,  are  considered  as  the  people  whom  our  writers  . 
distinguish  by  the  name  of  Britons.f  But  without  expatiating 
in  the  boundless  field  of  conjecture,  it  suffices  to  observe,  that 
the  first  authentic  information  respecting  this  island  is  rt" 
eeived  from  Julius  Cssar,  who  invaded  Britain  fifty«five  years 
before  the  christian  aBra.|  Cssar  informs  us  that  the  primi- 
tive inhabitants  were  driven  into  the  interior,  and  that  the 
maritime  provinces  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  island 

*  Hiis^  however,  is  controverted  by  Camden,  who  imagines  the  name  to 
be  derived  finm  the  custom  of  painting  or  staining  their  bodies.  See  his 
kmg  dissertations  on  this  subject  in  his  Britannia. 

f  Mr.  Tomer  makes  no  doubt  but  the  fiambri,  o^  the  Eunui#  were  the 
anient  Cimmerians*— Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  1.  p.  5.  I*or  the  migrations,  &c.  of 
the  Cimmerians,  or  Kimmerians^  vide  Strabo  lib.  1.  p.  12  and  38.  Herodot. 
Clio  lib.  15  and  16.  Turner  thinks  it  doubtful  whether  tiie  Bdgse^  in  Gaul^ 
were  a  German  or  a  Keltic  tribe ;  but  he  is  of  opinibn  that  the  Belgs  of 
Britain  were  Kelts.— Hist  Ang.  Sax.  1.  p.  33  and  34.  The  Bel£^  both  of 
Gaul  and  Britain,  appear  to  have  been  the  same  people. 

t  Camden  says  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  before  Christ— See  Britannia.  But 
Dr.  Halky  makes  it  appear  that  Caesar  landed  in  Britain,  26th  Augvs^  A. 
A.  C.  55,  A.  t7. 6. 696.wSee  his  BfiscelL  Curios.  3.  p.  422^  &c. 
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ifere  ocenpied  by  the  Belgae.  The  towns  were  only  eoUee-' 
tions  of  mean  huts,  generally  situated  in  the  middle  of  thiek 
wiiods,  encompassed  with  trenches  and  ramparts  of  trees  cut 
down  and  piled  together  for  a  defence  against  hostile  attack.* 
The  inhabitants  appear  to  have  had  no  other  clothing  than 
the  skins  of  beasts,  and  they  stained  their  bodies  with  a  blue 
eolonr,  which,  with  their  dishevelled  hair  and  long  whiskers 
on  the  upper  lip,  gave  them  a  terrible  aspect  in  battle.f  Some 
of  their  customs  described  by  Cxsar  indicate  a  state  of  abso- 
lute barbarism;  but  from  an  accurate  examination  of  his 
eommentaries,  it  will  appear  that  the  Britons  were  advanced 
•onsiderably  above  the  rank  of  savages.  They  had  estab- 
&hed  systems  of  Government:  the  country  was  divided  into 
a  number  of  sovereignties ;  and,  on  the  Roman  invasion,  Cas- 
aivellaunus  was  invested  with  the  supreme  authority. 

Caesar  often  speaks  of  their  princes  or  chiefs  holding  con- 
sultations, and  displaying  a  considerable  degree  of  judgment 
and  skill  in  planning  their  military  operations.  Their  mode  of 
Suiting,  though  singular  in  its  khid,  displayed  an  extraordi- 
nary degree,  not  only  of  courage,  but  of  sagacity;  and  the 
dexterity  with  which  they  managed  their  war  chariots  ap- 
pears astonishing4  On  every  occasion  they  judiciously  avail* 
ed  themselves  of  local  circumstances,  and  when  they  found 
themselves  unable  to  keep  the  field,  they  used  to  retire  to  the 
forests  and  other  inaccessible  places^  from  whence  they  often 
sallied  out  and  surprised  the  enemy.$ 

*  Caesar  Comm.  lib.  5.  cap,  17. 
**Oppldum  autem  Britaimi  vocant  quum 
<<SyWas  impeditas  vallo  atque  fossa  mum^rant.^* 

f  CxaaPs  Comm,  lib.  S.  cap.  1 0.  Perhaps  it  was  originaUjr  intended  for 
tbia  purpose,  and  also  to  defisnd  thsai  against  (he  cold»  by  closing  up  the 
pores  of  the  body. 

t  Caesar  gives  a  most  animated  description  of  the  dexterity  of  the  Britons 
in  managing  thdr  war  chariots,  and  by  ascribing  it  to  constant  use  and  in* 
cessant  ezeiciae,  intimates  that  the  Britons  were  continually  engaged  in 
intestine  wars.  This  he  says  was  the  case  of  the  Gauls,  and  this  must  be 
the  case  of  every  semi-barbarous  people  divided  into  a  number  of  petty 
sovereignties:  how  much  soever  particular  customs  may  differ,  the  gene- 
ral aspect  of  society  will  be  the  same  in  all  countries  in  the  same  degree 
of  dvilization^-^^mpaTe  Caesar^  Comm^lib.  4.  cap.  29.  ^th  lib.  4.  cap.  14. 

§  Caesar's  Comm.  lib.  5.  cap.  15.  This  was  the  method  taken  by  Cassivel. 
IkuBus^  vhou  Cxm  had  passsd  the  Thamei^  and  was  marching  towards 


# 
Their  religion  was  under  the  management  of  the  Draids,  % 
priesthood,  which,  aeeording  to  Osraar,  was  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  Britain,  and  from  thenee  to  have  been  transmit- 
ted into  Gaul.  As  a  proof  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  con- 
jecture, Cesar  informs  us  that  such  of  the  Gallic  youth  as  de-^ 
sired  to  be  perfectly  instructed  in  their  sacred  mysteries,  re^ 
paired  to  this  country  in  order  to  obtain  a  complete  education. 
Their  doctrines  were  never  committed  to  writing,  hut  com- 
prised in  verses,  which  were  learned  verbatim  by  frequent  re- 
hearsals, and  carefully  committed  to  memory ;  and  in  the  Dru» 
idieal  seminaries  twenty  years  was  sometimes  spent  by  the 
pvpils  in  this  tedious  study.  As  they  were  not  ignorant  of 
letters,*  it  appears  that  their  prohibition  of  committing  to 
writing  any  thing  relating  to  their  religion  or  philosophy, 
proceeded  from  the  desire  of  rendering  their  doctrines  of  dif- 
ficult access,  and  of  confining  all  their  Icnowledge  within  the 
limits  of  their  own  fttttemity.f  For  no  sacerdotal  body,  not 
even  that  of  ancient  Egypt,  ever  possessed  a  more  absolute 
control  over  the  minds  and  bodies  of  men.  The  Druids  di- 
rected all  public  afiairs,  and  decided  all  private  controversies. 
They  carefully  iiiculcated  the  doctrine  of  fhe  immortality  of 
the  soul,  which  they  justly  considered  as  the  most  powerful 
support  of  courage  and  fortitude.^  If  any  one  was  deficient 
in  reverence  to  their  dictates  or  decrees,  he  was  subjected  to 
an  interdict,  numbered  among  the  reprobate,  and  shunned  by 
8oeiety.1[    Thus  by  having  in  their  hands  the  formidable  en- 

his  capital,  mpposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Yerolam,  now  St  Alban'%  im 
Ifertfordsbire.    Camd.  Brit  295. 

*  Coniin.  lib.  6.  cap.  13.  Caesar  says  that  the  nruids  in  all  their  uffkin,, 
both  pabUc  and  private,  generally  used  the  Greek  language  ackcumstance 
which  a(^>ears  incredible,  if  we  could  suppose  such  a  man  to  nostake  in  a 
matter  so  easy  to  ascertain. 

t  Cssar  says  that  the  Bruids  taught  '*  many  things  concerning  the  starji 
and  their  motions,  the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  and  the  nature  of  things; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  their  knowledge  of  astronomy  or  of  na« 
tural  philosophy  extended.-*-For  an  account  of  the  Druids,  see  also  Diod. 
Sic.  lib.  5.— Strabo.lib.  4.  p.  302,  &c. 

t  It  appears  that  the  Druids  taught  the  transmigration  of  souls  into  cihet 
human  bodies,  as  the  woilsds  of  Caesar  are  '*In  primis  hoc  volunt  persua- 
dere  non  interire  animas  sed  ab  aliis  posjt  mortem  trannre  ad  alios.*'— Comm. 
lib.  6.  cap.  13. 

fConun.ibi  supra, 
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gpne  of  exeoramniiication,  wkieb,  besides  its  temporal  tenrers^ 
inrolv^d  an  exelasion  from  the  joys  of  a  fattire  life,  and  the 
infliction  of  fature  punisbments,  they  extended  tbeir  authority 
as  far  as  imagination  could  carry  its  fears^ 

It  is  probable  that  the  private  religion  of  the  Druids,  like 
that  of  other  philosophical  heathens,  was  a  mixture  of  Poly-i 
theism  and  Theism»*  Caesar,  however,  who  was  not  initiated 
into  their  sacred  mysteries,  exhibits  them  entirely  in  the  eha* 
racter  of  Polytheists,  and  if  they  believed  in  one  supreme 
and  self-existent  Being,  it  is  certain  that  they  also  acknowl- 
edged a  num-ber  of  inferior  divinities,  whom  they  worshipped 
with  barbarous  rites,  and  endeavoured  to  render  propitious 
with  human  sacrifices.  They  had  images  of  a  prodigious 
magnitude  constructed  of  wicker  work,  and  these  being  filled 
with  living  men,  and  then  set  on  fire,  the  unfortunate  victims 
were  miserably  consumed  in  the  flames.f  Although  our  pic«> 
tures  of  Druidism  being  de^neated  by  Romaii  pencils,  may, 
in  some  of  their  features.,  have  received  too  deep  a  colouring, 
yet  >re  n^ay  safely  conclude  that  no  system  of  superstition  wag 
ever  more  terrible,  none  ever  better  calculated  to  inspire  ig« 
Borance  with  awe,  and  extort  implicit  obedienee  from  both 
princes  and  people.! 

In  regard  to  the  state  of  society  among  the  Britons,  agri- 
culture was  not  unknown  to  them,  although  in  the  interior 
parts  of  the  island  they  sowed  but  little  com,  and  like  the 
modem  Tartars,  lived  chiefly  on  fles|h  and  milt;.  The  coun- 
try was  extremely  populous,  and  the  cattle  very  numerou8.$ 
Horses  appear  to  have  been  plentiful ;  and  the  Britons  by  the 
dexterous  mode  in  which  they  conducted  their  war  chariots, 

^  At  some  of  their  sacred  rites  the  women  went  naked^  but  stained  a 
dark  colour  with  some  kind  of  vegetable  juice.— Pliny,  lib.  22.  cap.  2. 

t  The  Druids  also  consulted  their  ^ods  on  the  subject  of  futurity,  in- 
specting the  quivering  flesh  of  human  victims.  They  were  also  great  pre- 
tenders to  magic. — ^Hiny  lib.  30.  cap.  4. 

^  It  is  asserted  by  some  modem  writers,  that  Dr4:iidism  included  the  doc- 
trines of  a  Millenium^  and  of  the  universal  restoration.  Mr.  Evans,  in  a 
note,  refers  to  a  sketch  of  the  system  of  Druidism,  by  Edward  Williams, 
the  Welch  bard,  a  work  which  I  have  not  seen,  and  consequently  can  form 
no  opinion  of  its  merit.— Evan's  Sketch  of  Denominations^  p.  21^  and  218. 
Article  Millenarians. 

^  Cxsar  Comm.  lib.  5.  cap«  IQ. 


«Itewed.that  they  well  understood  their  trainisg  and  manage'* 
ment  It  does  not  appear  that  they  possessed  either  gpld  or 
silrer.*  These  metals  indeed  were  at  that  time  exceedingly 
searee  in  all  those  parts  of  Europe  that  were  remote  from 
Rome,  and  had  npt  been  subdued  by  her  arms.  The  Britons, 
in  their  traffic,  used  either  brass  or  small  iron  rings  for 
money.t  In  eivUization  they  appear,  at  least  in  the  mari-i 
time  parts  on  the  south  and  south-ecLst  of  the  island,  to  have 
heen  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  Gauls. 
.  After  many  harrassing  marehes  and  sanguinary  eonfliets, 
Cxsar  obliged  a  few  of  the  British  prinees  to  give  hostages, 
end  pay  a  small  tribute,  to  Rome.  From  that  period  till  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  the  Britons  remain  unmolested; 
^'^'  '  but  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  a  free  intercourse  with 
Gaul  they  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Romans  by  conti- 
nuing to  pay  the  stipulated  tribute.^  The  Emperor  Claudius, 
er  at  least  Aulus  Plautius,  his  lieutenant,  led  a  powerful  army 
into  Britain  $  and  his  reign  is  the  epoch  from  whence  thig 
island  must  date  its  real  subjection  to  the  Roman  dominion* 
In  less  than  twenty  yeq^rs  several  emporia  were  established, 
and  the  marks  of  an  active  commerce  began  to  appear,§  Ro- 
man manners  began  to  prevail,  and  the  petty  princes  and 
ehiefs  of  Britain  vied  with  each  other  in  adopting  the  cusr 
toms  of  their  polished  masters.  But  the  Druids,  who  beheld 
with  regret  that  the  subversion  of  their  ancient  constitution, 
and  the  consequent  extinction  of  their  power  and  influence, 
assiduously  laboured  to  excite  the  Britons  to  revolt.  ,  Sueto- 
nias  Fanlinus,  Nero's  lieutenant,  therefore  resolved  to  extir^ 
pate  an  order  of  priestsi,  who  8eeme4  tp  hfiv^  vpwed  peipe-: 

•  Csesar  ibid»— Pliny  spems  to  intimate  that  they  had  sopie  snijiU  quan- 
tity  of  gold  and  silver  for  omamex^ls ;  but  from  their  intercourse  with  the 
Komans,  an  alteration  might  have  taken  place  since  the  time  of  Gssar.— 
Hiny*  obi  supra. 

'  f  Gaesar'sGomm.  lib.  5.  cap.  10.— Camden,  in  his  Britannia  says,>that  the 
Bntons  had  some  gold  and  silver  coins ;  but  Bishop  Gibson  says  that  all 
those  \tt  had  seen  were  neither  good  gold  nor  silver,  but  a  kind  of  compo« 
^tion  or  mixture.  Camden  gives  the  representation  of  seventy-two  Brit* 
ish  c<nns ;  but  they  seem  to  be  those  of  the  princes  who  were  tributaries, 
to  the  Romans,  and  consequently  posterior  to  Cxsar's  invasion. 

*  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  2. 

%  StilUngQeet  Qrig.  Brit  p,  6. 
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• 
iBftl  emmtj  to  tke  Roman  iiftme,  Md  marehcd  (o  attaek  Ike 

islaad  of  Moaa,*  their  prineipal  ianetttary  and  their  last  re* 

Ibg^*    But  the  tyrannictil  eonduet  of  the  Romaiit  themgelyes 

prored  more  prejndieial  to  their  iaterests  than  the  maehina- 

tMino  of  the  Druids.    Their  insolent  and  indeeent  treatmeni 

of  Boadicea,  widow  of  the  King  ot  the  leeni,  and  her  two 

ianghterg)  occasioned  a  general  rerolt*    This  intrepid  hero-* 

iae  i^aeing  herself  at  the  head  of  an  ipmamerable  mnltitud# 

of  Britons^  first  directed  her  fary  against  the  Roman  colony 

•f  Vemlam,  the  modem  Bt.  Alhan's,  which  she  took  by  ao-r 

mmUf  and  put  all  to  the  sword.f    London,  and  several  other 

cities,  experienced  the  same  treatment    But  the  eonrage  an^ 

skill  of  Paulinos,  who  returned  with  great  celerity  from  Mo-» 

na,  and  defeated  her  tumultuous  army,  saved  the  remainder 

of  the  Romans,  whom  her  rapid  and  sangninary  successe* 

threatened  with  total  destruction^ 

The  Roman  dominion,  however^  was  not  fully  established 
in  Britain  till  the  reign  of  Vespasian,!  whose  lieutenant,  Ja-r 
Coo  Elgricola,  reduced  to  subjection  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Mand,  and  secured,  by  a  judicious  policy,  what  he  had  ae-*^ 
^povd  by  arm9»  He  resumed  die  expedition  against  Mona^ 
and  accomplished  the  destruction  or  dispersion  of  theDruids^ 
Having  penetrated  aa  far  north  as  the  frith  of  Murray,  an4 
bleated  the  celebrated  Galgaens,  King  of  the  Caledonians^ 
he  divided  the  Roman  territory  into  the  four  provinces  ot 
Britannia  prima,  comprising  the  southern  part  of  England  : 
Ilavia  Cvsariensis  comprising  the  middle :  Maxima  Cssari^* 
eiisi»  the  northern  parts,  and  Vespasiana,  consisting  of  the 
conquests  which  he  had  made  in  Caledonia.  The  eountiy 
was  now  entirely  romanised:  the  edifices,  both  public  and 
private,  were  constructed  in  the  Roman  style  of  architecture  : 
the  Britons  conformed  to  the  Roman  customs,  studied  the 
Latin  language,  and  considered  themselves  as  Romang. 

In  this,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  conquered  dbuntries,  tbe 
Romans  made  great  improvements.  Walls  or  ramparts,  with 
deep  trenches,  were,  at  differ^t  periods  thrown  up  for  de« 

♦  The  modem  Anglesey. 

f  Tacit*  Ann.  lib.  14.— Thi»  revolt  and  massacre  happened  A.  D.  6U 

i  Vespasian  himself  had  formerly  served  in  Britmn.w.Sucton.  in  Vesp^t 
capw4^ 


fenee  agamsl  tlie  ttttsuMued  tribes  in  the  uvrth^ni  ptrtt  •€ 
the  island ;  and  roads  were  nuude  ia  order  to  raider  the  e«m« 
manieation  between  the  military  statioss  safe  and  eonrnio* 
dious.  Several  of  tbe>  Emperors  visited  Britain*  Adrian^ 
daring  his  residence  in  the  island,  eonstmeted  for  its  delenee 
the  famous  wall  or  rampart  which  extended  across  the  eooii* 
try  from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle.  This,  however,  did  not  prove 
an  eflfeetaal  defence  against  the  north^n  maranders,  who| 
after  the  departure  of  Adrian,  renewed  their  incursions  iote 
Ihfe  Roman  province.  In  order  to  provide  for  its  better  se« 
eurity  the  Emperor  Septimus  Severus  came  into  Britain,  aiiA 
liaviipg  refiulsed  the  Caledonians,  and  repaired  the  wall  of 
Adrian,  he  died  at  York.  At  that  eity,  the  diirf 
A.  o.  211.  ^^  ^j^^  Roman  stations  in  Britain,  Constaatins  Chkn 


rus,  father  of  Constantino  the  Great,  also  long  resided, 
there  he  expired.  His  son,  Constantino,  received  the  iv 
rial  purple  at  York  from  the  hands  of  the  Roman  soldieiy, 
and  carried  with  him  to  the  eontinent  the  flower  of  the  Brit* 
ish  youth.*  The  numerous  benefits  which  the  Britons  derived 
jfrom  their  subjection  to  the  Romans,  who  carried  the  asts  of 
oivilization  as  far  as  their  eonquests  extended,  were  couafter- 
acted  by  a  serious  evil :  the  country  was  continually  drainei 
of  its  warlike  youth,  to  fight  the  battles  ^  the  empire  ia  dis- 
tant elimes.t  Amidst  the  commotions  which  so  often  con- 
vulsed the  Roman  state,  several  of  the  military  commanden 
in  Britain  assumed  the  imperial  purple  $  and  numbers  of  the 
natives  allured  by  honours,  rewards,  and  promises,  inlidiel 
under  their  banners,  and  perished  in  supporting  their  eanscu 
At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
Maximus,  commander  of  the  Roman  forces  in  this 
^*  ^'  '  island,,  assumed  the  imperial  title  and  dignity,  and 
carried  over  into  Gaul  a  numerous  army,  composed  ehaeflj  of 
Britons.    With  this  force  he  made  himself  master  of  Gaul 

*  Constantiney  in  his  war  ai^ainst  Maxentius,  led  ofver  tbe  Alps  into  Italy, 
an  army  of  Bntous^  Gaub»  xad  Cennans^  amoundag  to  9^000  iaeiu--See 
Brady,  p.  33. 

f  According  to  the  ^'Notitia  imperii,'*  no  less  than  twelineBnIisliooqigi 
of  infantry  and  cavaby  were  constantly  dispersed  in  the  distant  provinces 
of  the  empire,  wlule  foreign  soldiers  were^  according  to  the  ]imirud}le 
maxims  of  BoDan  policy^  sjkationsd  in  Britain. 
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and  part  of  Genoany;  bat  afterwards  adyataeiiig  into  Itiily^ 
lie  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  seareely  any  of  his  British 
troops  ever  returned  to  their  own  country.*  The  consequen- 
ees  of  these  military  emigrations  were  afterwards  sererely 
felt  Soon  after  the  eommeneement  of  the  fifth  eentnry,  the 
Roman  empire^  being  divided  between  the  two  sons  of  Theo- 
dosius  Ae  Great,  was  rent  with  intestine  divisions,  and  at- 
tacked on  the  whole  length  of  its  extensive  frontier  by  the 
barbarous  nations  seated  to  the  north  of  the  Danube.  In 
these  circumstances  the  Romans  were  unable  to  send  any  suc^ 
cours  to  the  distant  p^vince  of  Britain,  which  was  exposed 
to  the  depredations  of  the  Picts  and  Scots.t  The  Britons 
despairing  of  aid  from  Rome,  proceeded  to  elect  a  new  Em- 
peror :  two  persons  were  successively  vested  with  that  dignity, 
and  successively  deposed  and  slain.  A  common  soldier,  named 
Constantine,  was  then  raised  to  the  imperial  purple.  The 
new  emperor  being  a  man  of  courage  and  conduct,  repulsed 
the  invaders  ;|  but  his  ambition  contributed  to  the  further  ex^ 
haustion  of  the  military  strength  of  the  country.  Not  satiS' 
fied  with  the  sovereignty  of  Britain,  he  formed  the  design  of 
making  himself  master  of  the  whole  empire.  In  this  view 
he  collected  all  that  were  fit  to  bear  arms,  both  Romans  and 
Britons,  and  led  a  numerous  army  into  Gaul,  but  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Aries  by  the  troops  of  the  Emperor  Honorius,  and 
put  to  death  as  an  usurper.  Honorius,  however, 
^'  ^*  '  being  unable  to  defend  his  continental  empire,  or 
even  the  imperial  city  of  Rome,  which  was  taken  and  sacked 
by  Ataric,  King  of  the  Goths,  voluntarily  resigned  the  sover^ 
eignty  of  Britain.  But  in  the  reign  of  Yalentiiiian  HI.  the 
Britons,  by  their  earnest  solicitations,  prevailed  on  JEtius, 
the  Roman  general  in  Gaul,  to  send  Gallio  of  Ravenna  with 
a  legion  to  their  assistance.  Gallio  repulsed  the  Picts  and 

*  Many  of  the  British  solders  who  had  followed  Maximus,  are  said  to 
have  settled  in  Armorica»  the  modem  province  of  Bretagne,  in  France.—' 
Rapin  1.  p.  25.    This  is  contradicted  by  Du  Bos.— Hist  Crit.  2.  p.  470. 

f  The  Picts  were  the  remnant  of  the  ancient  Britons,  who  having  re- 
tired into  the  countries  beyond  the  Tyne,  had  ever  maintained  a  predatory 
war  against  the  Roman  province.  The  Scots  came  from  Ireland,  and  unit- 
ing with  the  Picts,  at  length  became  masters  of  all  the  northern  farts  of 
Britain.    See  Lloyd's  Hist.  Ace.  p.  5,  &c.  &Cf 

t  ZSoslin.  lib.  6.    Marcelin  p.  38. 
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Seots;  bat  being  soon  recalled  to  the  defeiiee  of  the  Empire, 
which  was  now  invaded  in  every  quarter,  and  ready  to  sink 
under  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  northern  barbarians,  the 
Roman  ei^mmandelr  informed  the  Britons  that  they  had  no 
further  aid  to  expect  from  the  Emperor ;  and  after  assisting 
them  in  repairing  and  fortifying  the  wall  of  Severus,  and 
giving  them  a«  variety  of  political  and  military  instructions, 
he  departed  with  his  troops  to  the  continent.* 

Thus  in  the  reign  of  Yalentinian  III.  the  Romans 
^*  r^427^'  ^"**'y  abandoned  Britain,  after  having  held  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  island  about  four  hundred  and  seventy 
six  years,  reckoning  from  Caesar's  invasion.!  But  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  no  colonies  had  been  established  before  the  reign 
of  Claudius.  The  Romans  had  greatly  improved  and  en- 
riehed  the  island ;  the  commerce  of  which  was  extended  to 
every  part  of  the  empire.  To  their  conquerors  the  Britons 
owed  the  introduction  of  the  christian  religion,  as  well  as  of 
letters  and  science,  and  of  various  mechanical  arts,  of  which 
they  were  formerly  ignorant.  The  Romans  had  also  intro- 
duced a  variety  of  vegetable  productions,  before  unknown  in 
the  island.^  They  also  founded  twenty-eight  cities  on  the 
site  of  which  stand  many  of  our  principal  modem  towns. 
Under  the  Roman  dominion  Britain  had  assumed  a  new  as- 
pect, and  emerged  from  barbarity  to  civilization.§ 

•  Mn  Tumep  gives  no  credit  to  this  account,  which  rests  chiefly  on  the 
authority  of  Gildas  and  Bede.  Gibbon  Dec  Eom.  Einp.  3.  p.  275,  andDu 
Bos.  Hist.  Crit.  p.  211,  fix  on  the  year  409  for  the  defection  of  Britain.— 
Compare  also  Bede  lib.  1.  cap.  2  and  11. 

t  This  is  Rapin's  account  Turner  says  that  the  Britains  finding  them- 
selves unsupported  by  the  Romans,  deposed  the  imperial  magistrates,  and 
declared  themselves  independent  He  ridicules  the  pretended  letter  to 
JEtius,  the  consul,  though  generally  retailed  by  our  writers.  Hist  Ang. 
Sax.  1.  p.  77 y  &c.  Du  Bos.  Hist.  Crit  p.  221 ;  and  Gibbon  Dec.  Rom.  Emp. 
3.  p.  275,  place  tlie  defection  of  the  Brit.  A.  D.  409. 

\  Bradle}*s  Surv.  Anc.  Husband,  p.  104.  • 

§  Pancirolus  computes  the  number  of  Roman  troops  generally  stationed 
in  Britain  at  19,000  infantry  and  1,700  cavalry*  Dr.  A  pbuthnot  calculates 
the  pay  of  the  infantry  at  6d.  and  that  of  the  cavalry  at  Is.  6d.  per  diem» 
of  our  money,  making  the  annual  expense  of  219.9121. 10s.  sterl.  exclusive 
of  the  surplus  of  officers'  pay,  arms,  stores,  and  other  contingencies.  Ar» 
buth.  Tab.  p.  179,  &c. 

C 
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Cki  the  departure  of  the  Romiuifl)  who  had  been  so  long 
their  rulers  and  proteetors,  the  Britons  found  themaelres  to- 
tally unable  to  resist  their  barbarian  enemies.  The  armies 
carried  over  tp  the  continent  by  Clodius  Albinus,  Carausius^ 
Constantine  the  Great,  Magnentius,  Maximus,  apd  the  la^ 
€onstantine,  had  exhausted  the  military  stren^^th  of  the  coun- 
try;  and  eonstant  levies  had  prevented  the  reparation  of  such 
losses. — Such  also  of  the  Britons  as  had  embraced  a  sea-far- 
ing life^  served  on  board  the  fleet,  whidi  being  withdrawn  as 
.well  as  the  army,  the  island  was  completely  stripped  of  its 
force,  both  naval  and  military,  when  it  was  abandoned  by  the 
Bomans.  All  the  martial  in^iabitants  had  beep  carried  out 
of  the  country,  and  those  that  remained  were  the  old  and  in- 
firm, the  luxurious  and  profligate,  many  of  who^i  were  turbu- 
lent and  seditious,  incapable  of  resisting  their  enemies,  an^ 
unwilling  to  obey  the  governors  whom  they  themselves  chose.* 
Being  thus  without  order  or  disoipliipie,  inyolved  in  civil  wars 
and  continually  harrassed  by  the  Picts  and  Scots,  who  at- 
tacked the  frontier,  demolished  part  of  the  wall  of  Severn^, 
and  spread  devastation  through  the  northern  pi^rt  of  th^ 
country,  they  adopted  the  desperate  expedient  of  calling  in 
one  barbarous  nation  to  protect  them  against  another*  Ip^ 
this  they  followed  the  example  of  their  old  masters,  il^  Ro- 
mans, and  experienced  the  sfune  mis&rtnnes.t 

The  nation  whom  the  Britons  employed  as  auxiliaries  were 
the  Saxons.  The  origin  of  this  people  is  no  otherwise  known 
than  that  they  were  a  Gothic  or  Scythian  tribe.  Turner 
seems  to  derive  them  from  the  Sacse  mentioned  by  Pliny.t 
Others,  however,  consider  this  as  a  ^r-fetched  origin,  resting 
upon  an  uncertain  etymology,  and  unsupported  by  any  histo- 
rical account  of  their  migrations  from  Armorica  to  the  shores 

*  On  the  deposition  or  departure  of  the  Roman  magistrates,  Britain  was 

divided  into  thirty  independent  republics :  a  scene  of  civil  discord  ensued, 

and  terminated  in  the  predominance  of  military  tyrants.     Gildas  S.  19.— 

St.  Jerome  denominates  Britain  "provincia  fertilis  tyrannorum."   Gibbon 

'  Dec.  Rom.  Emp.  3— p.  277. 

t  Montesq.  dela  Grandeur  et  dela  decadence  des  Romams,  chap.  18-* 
p.  168  and  169.— Gibbon  Dec.  Rom.  Emp.  ubi  supra. 

i  Fliny  lib.  6.  cap.  11  and  19. 
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df  the  German  ocean.*    Without  bewildering  ourselted  in 
eotgeetures,  it  suffices  therefore  to  say,  that  Ptolemy,  the  first 
writer  who  makes  any  distinct  mention  of  the  Saxons,  des- 
cribes them  as  settled  before  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, in  a  narrow  district  on  the  north  side  of  the  Elbe,  on 
the  neck  of  the  Cimbric  Chersonesus,  and  in  three  small 
felands  not  far  from  the  eoast.t    At  that  period  their  country 
wad  limited  by  the  Elbe  and  the  Eider:  in  process  of  time  be- 
ing strengthened  by  a  league  with  the  Frisians,  the  Jutes,  the 
Angles,  the  Bat  avians,  and  other  neighbouring  tribes,  a  pow- 
t^rfal  eonfedferacy  was  formed  under  one  common  denomination  $ 
tad  the  Saxon  territory  was  extended  over  South  Jutland, 
BOW  known  by  the  duchy  of  Sleswick,  and  to  the  bank6  of 
the  Rhine,  as  well  as  ib  a  considerable  distance  into  the  in* 
tefier  of  Gerraany4    A  view  of  their  manners  is  given  by 
Caesar  and  Tacitus  in  their  accounts  of  the  German  na- 
tioss.t    Their  general  characteristic  wa»  the  love  of  free* 
ddm  and  of  arms.$    Their  kings  or  chiefs  had,  in  time  of 
peace,  a  very  limited  authority ;  but  in  war,  they  were  vested 
with  every  power  that  was  requisite  to  enforce  obedience.** 
Their  public  afl^rs  were  discussed  in  their  national  councils. 
All  that  we  know  of  the  Saxon  religion  is,  that  it  was  the 
grossest  idblatty,  and  that  their  princes  pretended  to  be  the 
descendants  of  Wbdin,  a  chieftain  deified  fdr  his  warfike  ex- 
ploits.   The  Batons  had  long  carried  on  a  system  of  pira- 

*  Tindal's  notes  on  Ri^in,  1.  p.  27. 

f  Ptolemy  Geog.  lib.  2.  cap.  11.  The  three  islands  were  those  no\ir 
called  North  Strand,  Busen,  and  Heligoland. 

i  Among  the  nations  composing  this  confederacy  the  Saxons,  the  Jutes, 
and  the  Angles  were  those  that  were  chiefly  concerned  in  the  conquest  of 
Britain.  The  Jutes  and  the  Angles  were  seated  in  the  duchy  of  Sleswick. 
The  city  of  Sleswick  was  the  capital  of  the  Angles.  Pontan.  Geog.  p.  655, 
•fcc.    Rflpin  1.  p.  26  and  27. 

If  Cxsar  Comm.  lib.  6.  cap.  19,  20,  21,  22.  Tacitus  de  moribus  GermH. 
noruniL 

§  Csbsar  Comm.  lib.  6.  cap.  19»  &c.  Tacit,  de.  mor.  Germanonmi  lib.  cap. 
14, 15. 

**  Caesar  Ck)mm.  lib.  6.  cap.  21.  It  must  liere  be  observed,  that  Helper 
Caesar  nor  Tacitus  mentions  the  Saxons  in  particular ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  their  manners  and  customs  were  ne^ly  similar  to  those  of  the 
other  German  nations. 
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tical  depredation.  In  the  time  of  Carausius,  who  assumed 
the  imperial  purple  in  Britain  A.  D.  28S,  they,  as  well  as  the 
Franks,  greatly  increased  their  strength  by  their  allianee 
with  that  famous  Roman  usurper,  who,  in  order  to  support  his 
power  by  their  maritime  services,  furnished  them  with  ships 
and  experienced  officers,  from  whom  they  derived  great  im- 
provement in  the  art  of  navigation.*  Every  coast  that  did 
not  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Carausius,  was  exposed  to 
their  incursions  ;  and  during  his  reign  of  seven  years,  they 
perfected  themselves  in  the  practice  of  piratical  warfare. 
From  this  time  they  made  frequent  descents  on  the  island  of 
Britain,  during  the  fourth  century ;  and  in  order  to  repel 
their  incursions,  the  Romans  had  always  a  body  of  troops 
stationed  on  the  coast,  under  a  general,  entitled  '^  Comes  litto- 
ris  Saxonici,'*  or  commander  of  the  Saxon  shore.f  The  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  power  was  favourable  to  their  piratieal 
enterprises;  and  while  their  neighbours,  the  Franks,  were 
moving  forward  to  the  conquest  of  Belgium  and  Gaul,  the 
Saxons  were  employed  in  ravaging  the  coast  of  Britain,  till 
at  length  they  succeeded  in  making  permanent  establishments 
in  the  island,  and  subjugating  or  expelling  its  ancient  inhabi- 
tants. 

Two  Saxon  chiefs,  Hengist  and  his  brother,  Horsa, 
^'  ^'  '  arrived  on  the  Kentish  coast  with  three  small  ships, 
which,  if  their  size  be  estimated  by  that  of  the  Danish  ves- 
vels  in  a  subsequent  age,  could  not  carry  more  than  three  hun- 
dred men.:}^  Being  retained  by  the  British  Ring  to  assist  him 
against  the  Picts  and  Scots,  ihey  departed,  after  having  win- 
tered in  the  Isle  of  Thanet ;  and  having  engaged  a  number 
of  their  countrymen  to  join  in  the  enterprise,  they  returned, 
and  assisted  the  Britons  in  defeating  and  driving  out  their 
enemies.  But  observing  the  weakness  and  disunion  of  the 
Britons,  they  soon  formed  th6  design  of  establishing  them^ 
selves  in  a  country  which  agriculture  and  civilization  had 
rendered  so  greatly  superior  to  their  own.  A  pretext  was 
soon  formed  for  a  quarrel  with  the  Brit6ns ;  whose  disunion 

*  Gibbon  Dec.  Rom.  Emp. 
f  i.  e.  of  the  coasts  exposed  to  the  Saxons. 

i  The  Danish  ships  used  to  carry  ICM)  men  each.  Turner  Hist.  Ang.  Sax* 
%,  p.  90,  note  6. 
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rendered  them  incapable  of  coneerting  just  measures,  and 
ooncentrating  their  force.*  Hostilities  were  com- 
^*  ^'  '  menced  5  and  a  sanguinary  scene  ensued.  Horsa 
fell  in  the  contest ;  but  Hengist,  after  being  successful  in  se- 
veral battles,  kept  possession  of  Kent,  of  which  he  had  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.f 

Other  Saxon  chiefs  brought  over  into  Britain  their  barba- 
rian bands,  and  following  the  example  of  Hengist,  met  with 
similar  success.  The  seven  kingdoms  which  composed  the 
heptarchy,  were  founded  in  the  following  order :  1st,  Kent,  as 
already  mentioned  by  Hengist,  A.  D.  4:55 ;  2d,  South  Saxons, 
comprising  Sussex  and  Surrey,  by  Ella,  A.  D.  491 ;  3d,  West 
Saxons  or  Wessex,  comprehending  Berkshire,  Hampshire, 
Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  Somersetshire,  and  Devonshire,  by 
Cerdie,  A.  D.  519 ;  4th,  East  Saxons,  occupying  only  Essex^ 
Middlesex,  and  part  of  Hertfordshire,  by  Erchenwind,  A.  D. 
B27 ;  5th,  Northumberland,  which  included  the  counties  of 
York,  Lancaster,  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  Northumber- 
land, and  Durham,  was  founded  by  Ida,  A.  D.  54ff  ;f  6th, 
East  Anglia,  comprising  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridge, 
by  Uffa,  A.  J),* 57 5^  and  7th,  Mercia,  the  most  extensive  of 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  comprehending  all  the 
midland  counties  from  the  CQast  of  Lincolnshire  on  the  east, 

•  We  hear  of  king's  of  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  Kent,  and  Glastonbuiy, 
sereral  contemporary  Kngs  of  Wales,  kings  of  Deira  and  Bemicia,  and  oth- 
ers in  the  north  and  west  of  England;  about  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  Tur- 
ner Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  1.  p  85,  &c.— Another  author  says,  "Tota  insula  di* 
versis  re^bus  diviSa."  The  whole  island  was  divided  among  different 
kings.    Usher  p.  662. 

t  The  kingdom  of  Itent  embraced  Christianity  A .  D.  59a  Ethelred,  the 
first  christian  king  of  the  Saxons,  being  converted  by  Augustine,  the  monk, 
and  otlier  missionaries,  sent  from  Rome  for  that  purpose.  Hume  believes 
that  Hen^st  carried  his  devastations  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  island ; 
but  Mr.  Whitaker  is  of  opinion  that  he  never  extended  liis  territories  be- 
yond the  county  of  Kent    Whitak.  Hist  Mancbest  2.  p.  28. 

t  Northumberland  was  sometimes  divided  into  two  distinct  kingdoms, 
Bemicia  and  Deira ;  the  former  comprising  that  part  which  lies  on  the  north 
of  the  Tyne ;  the  latter  all  the  district  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Humber.  De- 
ira always  had  York  for  its  capital.  For  the  Anglo  Saxon  Geography  see 
Usher's  Primord  cap.  12.  and  Whitaker's  Hist  of  Manchest-  2.  cht^.  4. 
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h  Chester  on  th<^  west,  was  establighed  by  Crida^  A.  D.  I^84«*^ 
At  this  period  the  heptarehy  was  eompletely  formed ;  and 
the  Britons  giving  np  the  long  and  arduous  eontest,  mad8 
their  final  retreat  into  Cornwall  and  Wales. 

Frorii  this  historical  sketch  of  the  heptanShy,  exhibitaig 
in  a  sueeinet  and  regular  series  the  different  sorerioigilties  and 
the  epochas  of  their  fbuiidatioii,  it  appears  that  the  war  be- 
ti^een  the  Britons  and  the  Saxons  had  eontinned,  alnlost  with* 
Out  interruption,  for  the  spaee  of  a  hundred  and  tw^lity-^ 
Bind  years,  before  the  latter  could  eoAipletely  establish  their 
dominion.  This  long  and  sanguinary  period  exhibits  a 
dreadful  series  of  wars  and  derastations,  of  which  the  ob- 
scure and  confused  accounts  have  baffled  and  perplexed  out 
ablest  historians.t  But  the  aggregate  of  these  calatnitonlt 
scenes  may  be  concentrated  in  one  general  and  gloOmy  pic^ 
ture.  The  Saxons  being  a  cruel,  fierce,  and  rapacious  ped- 
pie,  unrestrained  by  any  sense  oi  humanity  or  ^ri^ciple  of 
religion,  spread  desolation  whei^ever  they  cane,  and  convert- 
ed  the  country  into  a  desert.  Gildas  and  Bedfe  inforib  us, 
that  all  the  cities  and  towns  from  the  eastern  to  the  WestefU 
sea,  with  all  the  churches  and  other  public  edifices,  were  des- 
troyed $  that  all  who  made  any  i-esi^tilnce  were  iildiscritli* 

*  The  order  in  which  the  different  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  embraced 
Christianity  is  as  follows  :<— 

Kent,  as  already  observed, A.D.  598 

East  Saxons  about A.D.  604 

Northumberland  about A.D.  628 

East  Anglia  about  - A.D.  636 

Wessex  about • A.D.  636 

Mercia  about A.D.  669 

South  Saxons  about A.D.  686 

,  As  so  great  a  revolution  could  not  be  the  work  of  a  moment,  it  is  im- 
possible, in  some  cases,  to  fix  the  seras  xvith  precision :  they  are  here  mark- 
ed according  to  the  most  authentic  historians.  Por  an  account  of  thdr  con- 
version see  Bede  lib.  1,  2,  3,  4. 

f  Turner  confesses  that  he  finds  himself  entirely  at  a  loss  for  any  aU' 
thentic  documents  concerning  the  stories  of  Vortigem  and  fiowena,  the 
daughter  of  Hengist,  the  slaughter  of  the  firitish  nobles,  &c.  so  often  re- 
peatetl  by  historians.  He  seems  to  consider  the  whole  history  of  Vortigem 
as  fictitious.   Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  1.  p.  87  and  92. 


Mitely  put  to  tte  awQord  $  m4  tftk%t  $amm^  was  tl^e  eoiisefueiMtQ 
f»f  the  geBeral  dev^at^Jijon,* 

Bttring  tbis  long  and  teirriy^fe  qonte^^,  Ae  JBritoim  q^pear 
to  liaye  been  often  vietorioii3 ;  hut  their  exploits  fire,  m  their 
own  histories,  exag^rftte4  beyond  the  IknUf  of  credihility. 
The  eiist6«ee  eren  of  some  of  their  h^roea,  m  Aukbrotnui 
uni  Arthur,  has,  in  the  eyea  of  aoine  oritiea,  af^peared  proUor 
matieal.t  But  if  aay  credit  eau  he  givea  to  th«  reeinrda  ^ 
past  ages,  these  were  the  two  prinoipsi  props  of  tike  faUKSg 
Britons.  Aeeording  to  their  aeeounts,  Aoihroaiua,  who,  \kj 
the  ^neral  suffrage  was  elected  monareh  of  the  BritoAs  A.  D» 
4^6,  maintained  i^  glorions  and  sueeeasful  war  against  HeA^r 
gist,  Cerdie,  and  other  Saxon  ehiefs,  till  he  fell  in  hattf^  A.  H. 
008.  His  aueeeaaor,  Arthur,  surpassed  him  in  tiiie  gibory  (d 
bis  exploits  and  the  extent  of  his  fame4  After  jeendering 
liis  name  terviUe  to  the  Baxona,  he  and  his  nephew,  litor^ed^ 
the  naurper  of  his  throne,  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  haltfe  hj 
eaoh  other^s  haiids«  It  is  said  that  Mordred  was 
*  '  '  slain  on  the  iipot,  and  that  Arthur,  heing  mortalljr 
wonnded,  was  carried  to  the  ahbey  of  (Uastoiibury,  where  hf 
expired,  at  the  i^  of  ninety  years,  of  whieh  h^  had  spent 
seTenty^six  in  the  exereise  of  arms*  The  generality  of  the 
Sritons,  however,  would  not  believe  that  he  wajs  dead.  And 
JMrhat  might  appear  incredible,  there  were  many,  tibatsome 
ages  afterwards,  imagined  that  he  was  still  travelling  in  for- 
eign pQjrts,  and  expected  iiis  retanL$    Historians  even  assert 

*  Gildas  oap.  24»  avd  Bede  lib.  3.  cap.  IS, 

t  As  Alexander  esteemed  Achilles  happy  in  having  a  Homtfr  to  cele- 
brate  his  exploits,  so  Arthur  may  be  regarded  as  fortunate  ip  having  ^e 
Brit^h  Ij^ai^ds  to  sing  his  pi:;ai9e.    See  Plutarch  vit.  Ales. 

#  For  the  doubts  which  have  been  excited  concerning  the  existence  of 
Arthur,  see  Usher  522,  and  Turner  1.  p.  101. 

S  So  late  as  the  12th  century  the  people  of  Bretagne  esteemed  themselves 
fio  greatly  interested  in  the  fame  of  Arthur,  that  Alanus  de  insulis  says» 
**i£  you  vnW  not  believe  me,  go  into  Bretagne  and  mention  in  the  stseets 
and  villages  that  Arthur  is  really  dead  Vke  other  men,  you  will  not  escape 
with  impunity :  you  will  be  either  hooted  vidth  the  curses  of  your  hearers^ 
t)r  stoned  to  death."  Alan,  de  insul.  p.  17.  ap.  Tumer's.Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  1. 
p.  113.  For  the  circimistances  to  which  Arthur  is  indebtedfbr  his  ez6ra<» 
ordinary  fame,  see  Turner's  elaborate  disquisition.  Hist  Ang.  Sftc.  1.  p- 
108,  &c.  to  11^ 
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that  this  extravagant  notion  was  not  eradicated  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  six  hundred  years  after  his  death,  when  his  body 
is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  a  perfect  state  of  preserva- 
tion,  in  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury,  the  place  of  his  interment.* 
The  tale,  however,  is  equally  false  and  ridiculous ;  and  the 
fact  appears  to  be,  that  thoagh  his  remains  were  found, 
nothing  but  dust  and  bones  were  visible.f  What  is  said  of  hig 
stature  is  equally  romantic,  namely,  that  the  space  between 
his  eye-brows  was  a  span,  and  the  rest  of  his  body  in  propor* 
tion.  But  every  thing  relating  to  Arthur  was  destined  to  be 
the  theme  of  fable  and  exaggeration.  As  his  exploits  were 
extraordinary  his  stature  must  be  gigantic ;  and  his  history 
has  been  so  much  blended  with  romance  and  disfigured  by 
fiction,  that  some  have  even  doubted  of  his  existence.  The 
records  of  those  times  are  indeed  so  obscure,  so  confused  and 
contradictory,  as  to  baffle  investigation  ;f  but  from  the  length  of 
time  employed  by  the  Saxons  in  establishing  themselves  iii 
the  island,  it  appears  that  if  the  Britons  had  avoided  intestine 
quarrels,  they  might  have  preserved  their  country.  But  ex- 
perience itself  could  not  teach  them  this  salutary  lesson.  AU 
though  they  were  never  deficient  in  courage,  they  seemed  in- 
capable of  political  union.  Whenever  they  obtained  the  least 
respite  from  foreign  aggression,  they  relapsed  into  civil  wars, 
which  exhausted  their  strength  and  diverted  their  attentioa 
from  the  means  of  providing  for  their  future  security. 

During  these  times  of  devastation  and  distress,  many  of  the 
Britons  withdrew  to  Armorica,  since  called  Bretagne  in  France, 
where  a  colony  of  a  kindred  race  were  already  settled.!    A 

•  Rapln.  1.  p.  39. 

t  Turner  Hist  Ang.  Sax.  1.  p.  108.  Arthur's  body  was  found  A.D.  1189  s 
his  sword,  which  was  named  Calibumo,  was  presented,  as  a  precious  gift, 
by  Richard  I.  to  the  King  of  Sicily. 

*  **  We  are  not  able,"  says  Mr.  Turner, "  to  give  the  successive  conquests 
in  exact  chronology:  we  cannot  state  in  what  year  each  British  principality- 
was  destroyed,  or  each  county  subdued :  we  only  know  that  from  the  sea 
coast  where  they  landed,  the  invaders  fought  their  way  with  peitinacity 
but  with  difficulty  to  the  inland  provinces.*'  Turner's  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  1. 
ch.4.  p.  129. 

IT  That  the  people  of  Armorica  were  of  the  same  origin  as  those  of  Bri- 
tain^ is  not  to  be  doubted ;  but  the  common  story  of  the  British  soldiera. 
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large  hoij  of  them  also  retired  into  Cornwall  and  Bevonsliirey 
where  they  formed  a  small  state,  which  had  Exeter  for  its 
eapitaly.and  maintained  a  sort  of  preearions  independence  till 
they  were  finally  reduced  by  Athelstan  in  the  ninth  eentary. 
But  the  last  refuge  of  the  Britons  was  that  part  of  the  island 
called  Wales.  In  that  mountainous  region  the  relics  of  the 
British  nation  relapsed  almost  into  a  state  of  barbarism.  The 
country  being  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  principalities, 
their  intestine  quarrels  prevented  them  from  pursuing  any 
common  interest,  and  private  resentments  predominated  4)ver 
erery  public  consideration.  Reiterated  scenes  of  anarchy  and 
confirmed  habits  of  rapine  rendered  them  inattentive  to  the 
arts  of  peace;  and  predatory  war  became  their  chief  and  al* 
most  their  sole  occupation.  Their  whole  history  presents  lit- 
tle else  than  a  constant  succession  of  the  same  scenes  of  de- 
predation and  restless  hostility,  till  Edward  L  as  will  be  af- 
terwards related,  annexed  Wales  to  the  English  dominions. 

This  slight  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  ancient  Britons  in  their 
last  retreat  having  necessarily  led  to  a  chronological  anticipa- 
tion, it  is  time  to  return  to  the  affairs  of  the  Saxons.  Their 
history,  during  the  existence  of  the  heptarchy,  is  scarcely 
less  a4rk  and  confused  than  that  of  the  Britons.  We  find 
little  else  in  their  records  than  the  accession  and  demise  of 
their  princes,  their  frequent  hostilities,  and  their  religious 
foundations,  without  any  direct  information  relative  to  their 
progress  in  arts,  in  sciences,  and  commerce ;  and  are  left  to 
the  guidance  of  coi^ecture  in  regard  to  their  general  state  of 
society.  Whether  the  Saxons  were  acquainted  with  letters 
before  their  arrival  in  Britain  appears  problematical ;  but  if 
they  owed  the  introduction  of  letters  as  well  as  of  Christianity 
to  Augustine  the  Monk,  as  some  have  supposed,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  their  progress  in  literature,  as  well  as  in  re- 
ligion, was  exceedingly  rapid.*    It  is  evident,  however,  that 

vho  followed  Maximus,  ha^ng  settled  in  that  country,  is  by  many  called 
in  question.  The  time  of  the  arrival  of  a  colony  from  this  island/in  Bre- 
tagne,  is  fixed  A.  D.  513.    Du  Bos.  Hist.  Crit.  2.  p.  470. 

•  Ina,the  famous  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  who  began  his  reign  A.  D. 
688,  published  a  code  of  Ifiws,  which  served  as  a  basis  to  those  of  Alfred 
the  Great  in  the  ninth  century.—- Bish  Nichols.  Hist,  Library,  p.  45. 
D 
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BO  traces  of  learning,  nor  any  marks  of  eiTilizatioa,  are  dia^ 
covered  in  their  history  previous  to  the  introdaetion  of  the 
christian  religion,  which,  within  silty  years  after  its  reception 
in  Kent,  was  established  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy. 
From  this  epoch  must  be  dated  the  first  dawn  of  literature 
and  science  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a  circumstance  which 
among  a  multitude  of  others  of  a  similar  nature  to  be  found  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  contributes  to  shew  how  admirably  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel  are  calculated  for  the  improvement  and 
happiness  of  society.  The  scenes  of  carnage  and  desolation 
had  no  sooner  ceased  than  the  different  kingdoms  of  the  hep- 
tarchy began  to  assume  something  of  a  civilized  aspect.  Towns 
and  fortresses  were  built  on  the  Roman  foundations  ;  a  num- 
ber of  churches  and  monasteries  were  erected;  and  some 
men  of  learning  began  to  make  their  appearance.*  In  regard 
to  the  commerce  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  under  the  heptarchy, 
although  we  have  no  satisfactory  documents  to  enable  us  to 
form  any  clear  judgment  of  its  nature  or  extent,  yet  the  lib- 
eral benefactions  of  Ina  and  others  of  their  princes  to  the 
churches  and  monasteries,  afford  grounds  for  a  very  probable 
conjecture,  that  trade  keeping  pace  with  other  improvements 
had  caused  a  considerable  influx  of  wealth.t 

*  The  catliedral  of  St  Paul's,  at  London,  was  founded  about  A.  D.  610, 
by  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent  See  Bede  lib.  2.  cap.  3.  Malmsb.  235.  Stowe 
lib.  3.  p.  141.  Others  ascribe  its  foundation  to  Sibert,  king  of  the  East  Sax- 
onSf  London  being  the  capital  of  that  kingdom.  Sibert  was  also  the  foun« 
der  of  Westrainster  abbey,  in  a  place  called  Thomey  by  the  Saxons,  and 
where  formerly  stood  a  famous  temple  sacred  to  Apollo.  Camb.  Brit.  Mid- 
dlesex. The  cathedral  of  York  was  founded  About  A.  D.  628,  by  Edwin, 
and  finished  by  Oswald,  kings  of  Northumberland.  Bede  lib.  2.  cap.  16. 
The  monastery  of  Glastonbury  and  the  church  were  magnificently  rebuilt 
by  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  about  A.  D.  700.  Malmsb.  p.  14.  Cn>y- 
land  abbey,  by  Ethelbald,  king  of  Mercia,  A.  D.  716.  See  Gough's  Antiq. 
Croyland.  The  other  Saxon  buildings  were  numerous,  but  they  were 
mean,  and  have  been  rebuilt  in  after  times. 

f  For  the  donations  and  charters  of  Ina  to  tlie  Abbey  of  Glastonbury, 
and  the  rich  ornaments  of  the  great  church,  see  Malmsb.  Antiq.  Gbiston. 
3.  Gale  309,  &c.  and  Dugdale's  Monasticon  1.  p.  12,  &c.  About  A.  D.  727. 
Ina  laid  down  his  sceptre  and  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  had  founded  a 
school,  with  liberal  endowments,  for  the  instruction  of  English  ecclesi- 
astics ;  and  assuming  the  monastic  habit,  employed  the  remainder  of  his 
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Tke  political  system  of  the  heptarchy  is  as  little  known  as 
the  civil  organization  and  social  state  of  its  different  king- 
doms. It  appears,  however,  that  one  of  the  kings  generally 
had  a  paramount  power,  and  was  considered  as  monarch  of 
the  whole  heptarchy.  Bat  this  prerogative  was  not  confined 
to  any  particular  kingdom  or  royal  family,  and  whether  the 
usual  predominancy  of  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  was  the 
resuH  of  actual  conquest,  or  a  dignity  conceded  in  compliance 
with  some  ancient  custom  cannot  be  ascertained.*  The  hep- 
tarchy was  soon  changed  into  a  hexarchy  by  the  celebrated  Ina, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  who  about  A.  D.  725^  subdued  the 
kingdom  of  Sussex,  and  annexed  it  to  his  own  dominions.— 
And  when  Egbert  ascended  the  throne  of  Wessex, 
'^'  ^*  '  England  was  verging  towards  a  triarchy.  The  petty 
kingdoms  of  Kent,  Essex,  and  East  Anglia,  had  already  be- 
come the  satellites  of  Mercia.  Wessex  was  enlarged  by  the  in- 
corporation of  Sussex.  And  Northumbria  occupied  in  producing 
and  destroying  a  succession  of  usurpers  and  turbulent  nobles, 
liad  ceased  from  troubling  her  neighbours.!  Egbert  having 
been  compelled,  by  domestic  dangers,  to  seek  safety  in  expa- 
triation, had,  previous  to  his  accession,^  resided  at  the  court  of 
Charlemagne,  where  he  had  learned  the  arts  of  government 
and  war.  Possessing  so  great  a  superiority,  both  in  political 
and  military  skill,  over  the  rest  of  the  Aglo-Saxon  princes, 
he  easily  reduced  them  under  his  dominion.  But  although  he 
procured  the  pre-eminence  for  Wessex,  he  did  not  incorporate 
East  Anglia,  Mercia,  or  Northumbria,  whieh  were  suffered  to 
exist  as  vassal  states,  governed  by  their  own  sovereigns,  till 
the  Banish  sword  destroyed  these  kingdoms.^  His  prosperity, 

da3rs  in  acts  of  devotion:  To  retire  to  Rome,  as  well  as  to  travel  thither, 
was  greatly  the  fashion  among  all  classes  of  the  Anglo  Saxons  of  this  pe- 
riod. "  Plures  ex  gente  Anglorom  nobiles,  ignobiles,  laici,  clerici,  viri  ac 
fenuns  certatim  consueyerunt."  In  tins  respect  many  of  the  English  na- 
tion, both  noble  and  ignoble,  laymen  and  ecclesiastics,  men  and  women, 
emulated  one  anotlier.  Bede  lib.  5.  cap.  7. 
•  *  Turner  Hist  Ang.  Sax.  1.  p.  133. 

f  Turner's  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  1 .  chap.  7. 

^  Tl^^r  discredits  the  common  story  of  Egbert  abolishing  all  prorin- 
cial  ap^llatioss,  and  commanding  the  whole  kingdom  to  be  called  Eng- 
land.— ^Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  1.  chap.  7.  He  supposes  thact  the  country  was  so ' 
called  long  before  the  accession  of  Egbert 
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however,  was  goon  interrapted  by  an  event  whieh  prov^  the 

commeneement  of  two  hundred  years  of  disasters.  This  was 

the  invasion  of  the  kinedom  by  the  Danes,  who  land- 
A   D  833  o  «^  ' 

*  '       '  ing  on  different  parts  of  the  coast,  committed  the 

most  horrible  ravages.  Egbert  hastily  eoUeeting  some  troops, 
marched  against  the  invaders,  bnt  received  a  total  defeat. 
The  Danes,  after  plundering  the  country,  retired  to  their 
ships.  Two  years  afterwards  they  returned,  and  formed  a 
confederacy  with  the  Britons  of  Cornwall ;  but  their  united 
forces  were  completely  defeated  by  Egbert,  who  having  res- 
tored tranquillity  to  his  kingdom,  died  in  the  following  year. 
Ethelwolph,  his  son  and  successor,  was  of  a  relig- 
^*  ^*  '  ious  rather  than  a  martial  disposition.  This  prince, 
however,  being  aided  by  the  military  talents  of  his  son  Ethel* 
Stan,  was  successful  in  repelling  the  Danish  invasions*  Being 
deprived  by  death  of  his  eldest  son  Ethelstan,  his  two  younger 
sons,  Ethelbert  and  Ethelred  I.  successively  ascended  the 
throne.  The  reigns  of  both  these  princes  were  extremely 
calamitous.  Ethelred  is  descfibed  as  a  prince  equally  relig- 
ious and  warlike.  He  is  said  to  have  fought  in  one  year  nine 
pitched  battles  with  the  Danes,  the  last  of  which  cost  him 
his  life.*  But  although  he  had  on  every  occasion  displayed 
a  dauntless  courage,  his  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  In  his 
reign  the  Danes  ravaged  every  part  of  England,  destroyed 
the  famous  monasteries  of  Croyland,  Ely,  and  Peterborough,! 
and  entirely  subdued  the  tributary  kingdoms  of  Northumber- 
land and  East  Anglia.^ 

England  was  in  the  most  deplorable  state,  when 
A.  D.  SY2.  j^ifj^^^^  the  brother  of  Ethelred  I.  succeeded  to  its 
precarious  throne.  The  Danes  were  already  masters  of  a 
great  part  of  the  country,  and  were  pushing  their  conquests 
with  extreme  rapidity.    In  the  following  year  they  subdued 

•  Rapin  1.  p.  90. 
flngulphp.  15,16,  ir,&c. 

i  Edmund,  the  last  king  of  the  East  Angles,  being  made  prisoner  by 
the  Danes,  was,  by  tlie  command  of  their  chief,  tied  to  a  tree,  and  shot  to 
death  with  arrows,  A.  D,  870.  His  body  was  afterwards  interrd^^  Bury 
St.  Edmiind*s,  which  derived  from  him  its  name,  and  -miracles  were  be- 
lieved to  be  wrought  ftt  his  tomb.— Rapin  1.  p.  89. 
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Mercian  find  the  lands  of  that  eonntry,  as  well  as  those  of 
Northumberland,  were  parcelled  oat  among  the  Danish  offi* 
eers.*  Alfred,  however,  repulsed  a  numerous  body  of  those 
foreigners,  commanded  by  the  celebrated  RoUo,  who  having 
iinsneeessfully  attempted  to  obtain  a  settlement  in  Enj^and, 
sailed  into  France  and  took  possession  of  Normandy.f  He 
also  expelled  the  Danes  from  Exeter,  and  obliged  them  to  re- 
tire into  Mereia.  But  new  fleets  and  armies  arriving  from 
the  Baltic,  the  subjects  of  Alfred,  either  disgusted  by  some- 
thing in  his  Gonduet,  or  terrified  by  the  formidable  appearance 
of  the  enemy,  abandoned  their  sovereign,  some  of  them  re- 
tiring into  Wales,  and  others  submitting  to  the  Danes4-<*- 
In  eonsequenee  of  this  general  defection,  Alfred  having  dis- 
missed his  faithful  domestics,  concealed  himself  for  some 
time  in  the  Isle  of  Athelney,  a  place  which  nature  had 
rendered  almost  inaecessible.§  In  the  mean  while  the  Earl 
of  Devonshire,  with  a  few  valiant  adherents,  having  re- 
tired to  the  castle  of  Kimwith,  was  closely  besieged  by 
the  Danish  army.    At  length  |ie  and  his  followers  making  a 

•  Rapinl.p.91. 

f  Rollo  having  conquered  Neustria^  which  from  the  Kbrmans  or  North- 
men acquired  the  name  of  Normandy^  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of 
that  prosrinoe  by  atreaty  conchided  with  Charles,  the  simple  king  of  France, 
-wbose  daughter  he  married,  and  embraced  the  christian  religion.  See* 
Hon.  Ab.  Chron.  de  I'Hist.  de  France,  An.  912.  William  the  Conqueror 
was  the  seventh  duke  of  Normandy  fr«m  Rolla  Bapin  l.p.  164.  See  also 
P.  Dan.  Hist,  de  France,  219. 

+  This  is  a  very  obscure  part  of  history.  Rapin  supposes  that  the  Eng- 
lish were  panic  struck  at  the  appearance  of  the  Danish  army.  HistEng. 
1.  p.  92.  Hume  also  supposes  that  the  EngUsh  were  quite  exhausted  be- 
fore Alfred's  flight :  Ti^mer,  on  the  contrary,  makes  it  appear  that  Alfred 
was  not  expelled  irom  his  dominions  by  the  Danes,  but  that  he  was  for- 
saken by  his  subjects  for  some  misconduct  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
though  not  specified  by  historians.  Turner's  Hist  Ang.  Sax.  1.  book  4.  ch.  2. 

$  The  Isle  of  Athdney,  in  Somersetshire,  is  situated  a  few  miles  N.E. 
from  Taunton,  and  S.  E.  from  Bridgewater,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Parret  and  Thone.  It  consisted  of  only  two  or  three  acres  of  firm  ground, 
covered  with  bushes,  and  surrounded  with  impassible  morasses,  being  ac- 
cessible only  by  an  intricate  path.  Bapin  1.  p.  92.  Camd.  Britann.  Som- 
erset Camp.  Polit  Surv.  1.  p.  333. 2.  338.  Aik.  Delin.  Somerset  p.  331. 
Here  Alfred  afterwards  erected  a  fort.  Maims,  and  Camd.  Britann.  ubi 
supra. 
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desperate  saUy,  totally  defeated  the  Danes,  killed  Hublft, 
their  general,  and  took  their  famous  standard  ealled  the  Rea- 
fan  or  Raven,  the  loss  of  which  greatly  contributed  to  dig* 
4wurage  them  in  their  future  attempts.* 

The  news  of  this  defeat  of  the  Danes  and  the  death  of 
their  general,  drew  Alfred  from  his  sequestered  retreat  He 
is  said  by  historians  to  have  assumed  the  habit  of  aminstrel^ 
and  in  this  disguise  to  have  visited  the  Danish  camp,  where 
he  stayed  several  days,  and  observed  their  careless  security 
and  total  inattention  to  the  rules  of  military  pmdence«t 
Whether  the  story  be  true  or  false,  it  is  certain  that  Alfred^ 
soon  after  his  departure  from  Athelney,  surprised  and  totally- 
defeated  the  Danes.  He  then  concluded  a  peace  with  Guth- 
ram,  their  chief,  who,  with  his  people,  embraced  Christianity, 
and  was  confirmed  in  his  possession  of  East  AngUa.  A  few 
years  after  this  event,  Alfred  laid  siege  to  London, 
*  and  recovered  that  city  from  the  Danes.  But  the 
reader  of  English  history  must  not  expect  a  succinct  or  circum- 
stantial narration  of  the  Danish  wars  in  this  country.  Their 
disembarkations  were  often  unexpected :  the  object  of  some 
of  their  expeditions  was  to  make  a  permanent  settlement ;  oth* 
ers  were  only  for  plunder.  All  their  operations  were  irregu- 
lar, and  the  occurrences  of  those  turbulent  times  are  confusedly- 
related  by  historians.!  It  suffices,  therefore^  to  observe,  that, 
in  the  time  of  Ethelred  I.  and  the  first  part  of  the  reign  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  those  terrible  invaders  ravaged  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  and  scarcaly  a  city,  church,  or  monastery, 
escaped  destruction  or  pillage.  In  fine  the  Danes  retaliated 
on  the  Anglo  Saxons  the  same  calamities  which  their  ances- 
tors had  formerly  inflicted  on  the  Britons.  It  must,  however, 
he  observed,  that  the  people  to  whom  popular  language,  which 
is  seldom  accurate,  has  given  the  name  of  Danes,  and  who, 
in  France,  were  called  Normans,  and  in  Ireland  Easterlings, 
were  composed  of  all  the  nations  who  lived  in  the  regions 
now  known  by  the  general  appellation  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 

*  Asser  Vita  Alfredi,  p.  10. 

t  This  story,  related  by  Ingulphus  and  Malmsbuf}',  is  not  found  in  As- 
seriusj  the  writer  of  the  life  of  Alfred. 
i  See  Rapin's  observation  1.  p.  94. 
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#a79  as  well  as  of  the  inhabitants  of  Denmark.*  Their  ex^* 
peditions  were  not  national  concerns,  but  private  underta- 
kings :  each  barbarian  band  fought  only  for  its  own  emolu- 
nent.  From  this  circumstance  we  may  readily  account  for 
their  frequent  violation  of  treaties,  so  much  complained  of  by 
the  English  historians.  As  their  armaments  were  generally 
unconnected,  no  treaty  concluded  with  any  of  their  chiefs 
eonld  be  binding  to  future  adventurers.  In  the  year  891,  the 
Danes  renewed  their  invasions.  Numerous  bodies  of  these  de^ 
predators  arriving  from  the  continent,  landed  on  various  parts 
fif  the  coast,  and  again  reduced  England  to  a  deplorable  state* 
Historians  have  not  informed  us  of  the  means  by  which  Alfred 
was  freed  from  this  new  host  of  enemies.f  Rapin  supposes 
that  the  plague  compelled  tnem  to  retire.  It  is  certain,  that, 
after  the  war  had  continued  three  years,  these  new  comers 
suddenly  departed ;  and  the  Danes  already  settled  in  East 
Anglia,  Mercia,  and  Northumbria,  acknowledged  Alfred  as 
paramount  sovereign  of  all  England* 

Having  restored  tranquillity  to  his  kingdom,  Alfred  turned 
his  attention  to  the  regulations  of  the  police,  and  the  advance-* 
ment  of  letters  and  commerce.  In  the  year  893,  he  published 
a  code  of  laws,  which  have  been  considered  as  the  basis  of 
the  Anglo  Saxon  and  eventually  of  the  English  constitutioD4 
The  restoration  of  learning  also  demanded  his  care.  The 
ravages  of  the  Danes  had  converted  the  country  into  a  scene 
of  desolation  and  extinguished  the  study  of  letters.  Almost 
every  town  in  the  kingdom  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins  : 
the  monasteries,  in  those  days,  the  chief  and  almost  the  only 
receptacles  and  seminaries  of  learning,  were  all  pillaged  and 

•  Tumer^s  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  1.  book  3.  chap.  1. 

f  Bapin  1.  p.  94.  This  expedition  was  conducted  by  the  celebrated 
Hastin^^  who  also  committed  dreadful  ravages  in  France.  Daniel  Hist, 
de  France  2.  p«  99. 

.  t  Some  of  Alfred's  laws  shew  the  dreadful  state  of  society  which  was 
the  result  of  those  predatory  wars.  It  was  customary  among  both  the 
Danes  and  the  Saxons  to  steal  not  only  cattle,  but  also  men  and  women, 
and  sell  them  to  each  other.  Alfred,  therefore,  enacted  a  law  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  cattle  or  slaves  without  a  voucher.  Another  of  his  laws  set  a 
certain  price  on  tlie  life  and  on  every  limb  of  persons  of  each  class  and 
rank  from  the  king  to  the  sUve.    Tindal's  Notes  on  Rapin  1.  p,  95.  foL  ed. 
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most  of  them  destroyed,  and  the  monks  every  where  massif 
ered  or  expelled.  Amidst  those  scenes  of  aniversal  danger  and 
distress,  when  every  one's  attention  was  solely  directed  to  the 
single  object  of  self-preservation,  and  continually  oeeupied 
with  projects  of  resistance  or  escape,  the  improvement  of  the 
human  mind  was  neglected,  and  almost  every  trace  of  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  of  religion,  was  obliterated.  Alfred  himself, 
in  his  preface  to  Gregory's  pastoral,  complains  that,  between 
the  Humber  and  the  Thames,  there  could  not  be  found  a  priest 
who  understood  the  liturgy  in  his  vernacular  language,  nor 
any  person,  from  the  Thames  to  the  sea,  that  was  capable  of 
translating  the  easiest  piece  of  Latin.*  In  order,  therefore, 
to  promote  the  restoration  of  leaning  among  his  subjects,  he 
established  seminaries  in  different  places  ;  and  he  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  famous  university  of  Oxford, 
where,  according  to  Rapin,  he  erected  four  colleges.!  He 
invited  from  all  countries  the  most  learned  professors,  among 
whom  was  the  celebrated  Johannes  Scotus,  whose  name  is  so 
eminent  in  the  republic  of  letters.^  These  he  encouraged  by 
his  liberality  and  animated  by  his  example ;  for  although  a 
great  part  of  his  life  had  been  spent  amidst  the  bustle  of 
camps  and  the  tumults  of  war,  no  prince  scarcely  ever  applied 
himself  more  assiduously  to  study.  He  was  well  skilled  in 
grammar,  rhetoric,  history,  philosophy,  geometry,  and  archi- 
tecture ;  he  wrote  several  books  which  were  considered  as  ex- 
eellent  specimens  of  composition;  and  he  was  esteemed  the 

*  Spelman  p.  141,  &c. 

t  Rapin  1.  p.  95.  Some,  however,  give  to  this  celebrated  university  a 
more  ancient  origin ;  and  Camden  says,  that  even  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons  in  this  island,  Oxford  was  a  seat  of  learning.  Britann.  with  addi- 
tions by  Bish.  Gibson,  Camd-  mentions  only  three  colleges.  If,  however, 
Alfred  was  not  its  founder,  he  was  certainly  its  restorer,  and  from  his  reigii 
we  may  date  the  commencement  of  that  celebrity  which  it  has  maintain- 
ed through  a  long  succession  of  ages.  The  origin  of  the  famous  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  is  equally  unknown,  Bede  informs  us  that  about  A.  D. 
630,  Sigebert,  King  of  East  Anglia,  established  a  school  which  some  sup- 
pose to  have  been  at  Cambridge,  others  at  Thetford,  in  Norfolk.  Camp- 
bell's Polit  Surv.  2.  p.  330.  Sec  also  Turner's  remarks  Hist.  Ang,  Sax.  1. 
p.  323,  &c. 

t  Tyrrel  1.  p.  306. 


best  daxbii  poet  of  his  time.*  A  priaee  so  attentive  to  every 
Species  of  improvement,  could  not  overlook  the  importance  of 
navigation  and  commerce.  He  caused  ships  to  be  built  of  a 
Mrger  size  than  any  of  those  fbmierly  used  by  the  English^ 
and  rendert^d  his  niafitim^  force  superior  to  that  of  the  Danes. 
And  f6r  th^  eneouirag^ment  of  trade  he  caused  vessds  to  be 
biiilt  at  the  public  expense,  and  let  out  to  merchants.  It  is 
also  related,  that  Alfred  sent  Sighelih,  Bishop  of  Sherborne, 
ivith  gifts  to  the  christians  of  St  Thomas,  in  India,  and  that 
this  prelate,  h&vin^  sueeessfdlly  performed  tl||  voyage,brought 
back  precious  ston^is  and  other  oriental  commodities.  Th6 
truth  of  this  story,  however,  appears  to  some  problematical.t 
But  it  is  universally  allowed  that,  under  his  auspice^  and  di-^ 
rectioni;,  several  of  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe  were  ex* 
plored,  and  voyages  were  made  to  the  Greehland  seas.  Ainidst 
these  endeavours  for  promoting  the  gdod  of  his  people,  Alfred 
was  not  less  solicitous  for  preservihg  Ihe  public  tranquillity : 
he  established  a  well  regulated  militia,  and  took  every  mea- 
sure that  prudence  could  suggest  for  the  security  of  his  king- 
dom.   Tliis  incomparable  monarch  died  in  the  fifty- 

^'r'lioi  '  ^^^^'^^  y^^^  ®^  ^^^  ^S®?  ^^^  *^  ^^^  twenty-ninth,  or, 
according  to  some,  in  thb  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign, 
Vhieh  ^as  one  of  the  mo^t  glorious  recorded  in  history .f  Hia 
character  was  adorned  with  every  virtue  and  unblemished  by 
any  vice.    Voltaire  says,  ^^  I  question  whether  there  hais  tyet 

*  Alfred  acquired  the  rudiinients  of  his  education  at  Rome  t  and  as  he 
had  received  ft^m  nature  an  excellent  capacity^  be  spared  no  pitins  to  cul- 
tivate those  advantages.  He  distributed  his  time  into  three  portions :  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  day  he  always  devoted  eight  to  the  duties  of  re« 
ligioh,  eight  to  t^e  administration  of  public  a]Aair8,  and  eight  to  the  differ- 
ent purposes  of  study,  sleep,  t^fi%shment,  &c.  ^ 

f  This  exthiordihary  jburtnby  is  mehtiohed  in  Flor.  Worcest.  p.  320, 
Bromp.  812.  Hunt.  350.  Sax,  Chron.  p.  86.  M.  West.  333.  Malmsb.  p» 
248.  Rapin  simply  mentions  the  circumstance ;  and  Tindal,  his  commen- 
tator, enters  into  no  investigation  of  the  subject;  S^  Tindal*s  notes^on 
RaiHO  1.  p.  95.  But  the  existence  of  a  community  of  christians,  in  India, 
is  a  fiict  established  by  the  best  historical  evidence.  See  Gibbon  Dec.  Som. 
Emp.  4.  p»  599.  De  Guignes  Acad,  did  Inscrip.  54.  p.  323.  Mr.  Turner; 
in  a  judidous  dissertation^  evinces  the  probability  of  this  journey  of  the 
Bbhop  of  Sberiiome.    Hist.  Ang.  Sax  1.  p.  314^  &c. 

^  BaiM»«  ivith  TiDdi)l*a  notes,  1»  p.  9r. 
B 
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been^  on  eartJi,  a  man  more  worthy  of  the  regard  of  posterity 
than  Alfred  the  Great,  who  rendered  those  services  to  his 
eountry,  supposjing  that  every  thing  related  of  him  be  true."* 
Another  writer  ealls  Alfred  a  pattern  for  kings  in  the  time  of 
extremity  ;  a  bright  star  in  the  history  of  mankind.! 

When  Edward,  the  son  and  successor  of  Alfred,  ascended 
the  throne,  England  was  almost  equally  divided  between  the 
English  and  the  Danes.  The  English  were  in  possession  of 
Wessex,  comprising  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Essex  and  all 
the  country  south  of  the  Thames.  Mercia  was  peopled  with 
a  mixture  of  English  and  Danes ;  but  the  former  were  supe- 
rior in  the  southern  and  the  latter  in  the  northern  parts.  Ea^t 
Anglia  and  Northumbiia  were  entirely  in  the  possession  of  the 
Danes,  who,  however,  acknowledged  the  paramount  sway  of 
the  English  sceptre  ^  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Alfred,  they  had  peaceably  submitted  to  his  dominion. 

The  first  danger  that  threatened  Edward  arose  from  the 
pretensions  of  Ethel  ward,  his  cousin,  who,  attempting  to  hnrl 
him  from  his  throne,  brought  over  the  Danes  to  his  own  in- 
terest. A  bloody  war  ensued,  of  which  a  circumstantial  re- 
lation would  be  little  interesting  to  the  reader.  The  result 
was,  that  Ethelward  being  slain  in  battle,  the  Danes  were 
glad  to  conclude  a  peace,  and  acknowledge  Edward  for  their 
sovereign.  But  this  interval  of  tranquillity  was  only  of  short 
duration..  The  war  was  renewed:  Edward  was  again  suc- 
cessful ;  and  having  entirely  conquered  Mercia,  constituted  his 
brother-in-law,  Ethelred,  earl  and  viceroy  of  that  province^ 
Ethelred  dying  soon  after,  the  government  of  Mercia  was 
committed  to  his  widow,  the  Princess  Elfleda,  a  woman  of  a 
masculine  genius,  who,  as  well  as  her  husband,  had  greatly 
contributed  to  the  successes  of  the  king  her  brother.  The  Eng- 
lish still  gaining  ground,  the  Danes  of  East  Anglia  submitted 
to  Edward,  and  laid  down  their  arms.  But  those  of  Northum- 

*  **  Je  ne  scais  s'il  y  aye  jamais  eu  sur  la  terre  un  homme  plusdigne  des 
respects  de  la  posterity  qu'  Al&ed  le  Grand  qui  rendit  ces  serviees  a  sa 
patrie,  suppose  que  tout  ce  qu*on  raconte  de  lui  soit  veritoble."  Vcdtaife 
Oeuv*  Esaai  sur  les  moeurs  16.  p.  473. 

t  Herder  Outlines  Philos.  Hist  of  Man.  p.  547. 

^  London,  which  bad  faruierly  been  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
£ast  SaxonSf  was  now  the  metropolis  qf  Merda.    Bapia  1.  p.  98. 
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berland  being  tbe  most  powerful,  were  the  last  tliat  were 
redaced  to  subjeetion.  That  extensive  territory  was  almost 
entirely  inhabited  by  the  Danes ;  they  were  governed  by 
three  kings :  two  brothers,  Sithrie  and  Nigel,  reigned  beyond 
the  Tyne  in  Bemieia ;  and  Reginald,  who  resided  at  Yoric, 
ruled  Deira  or  the  eonntry  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Hmn- 
ber.  The  Northumbrian  Danes,  however,  at  length  were 
obliged  to  submit  and  acknowledge  the  paramount  sovereignty 
of  the  English  monarch.*  Edward,  having  suceessfnlly  end- 
ed the  Danish  war,  turned  his  arms  against  the  Britons  of 
li^ales,  whom  he  obliged  to  pay  an  annual  tribute.!  He  also 
erected  a  number  of  forts  in  order  to  overawe  the  Danes, 
and  thus  provided  for  the  seenrity  of  the  kingdom.  Bnt  hft 
did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  vietories.  Ho 
^*  ^  *  departed  this  life  in  the  twenty  fifth  year  of  a  glo- 
rious  reign,  beloved  by  his  friends  and  feared  by  his  enemies. 
Edward  was  sueceeded  by  his  natural  son,  Athelstan,  whose 
eminent  qualifications  effaced  the  blemish  that  attended  his 
birth*,  and  supplied  the  defect  in  his  title.  He  expelled  the 
two  sons  of  Sithrie,  the  Dane,  from  the  throne  of  Northiraif* 
berland  ^  but  the  inaccurate  historians  of  those  times  have 
not  informed  us  of  the  cause  of  the  quarrel.  Anlaff,  one  of 
the  brothers,  found  means  to  engage  the  Irish,  the  Scots,  and 
the  Welch,  in  a  confederacy  with  the  Northumbrian  Danes, 
und  entering  the  Homber  with  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  ships, 
made  himself  master  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  eountry.f 
Bat  Athelstan  having,  with  extraordinary  activity  and  dili«» 
gence,  collected  a  powerful  force,  marched  against  the  con- 
federate princes,  over  whom  he  obtained  a  signal 
^'  ^*       •  and  decisive  victory .$    This  battle  is  said  to  have 

*  Rapin,  however,  observes,  that  the  sovereignty  of  Alfred  and  Edward 
over  the  English  Danes^  consisted  in  nothing  more  tli^m  the  right  of 
homage  from  their  princes.  Rap.  Hist.  Eng.  1.  p.  99. 

f  This  was  only  the  renewal  of  the  former  tribute. 

^  Historians  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  number  of  AnlaflTs  ships.  Turner 
states  them  at  615»  and  in  a  marginal  note,  No.  22«  supposes  that  30,000 
men  might  be  the  probable  amount  of  his  army*  Turner's  Hist  Ang« 
Sax  l.p.344.     . 

§  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  place  where  this  famous  battle  was 
fought  cannot  be  ascertained  from  any  historical  relation.  In  the  Sax.  Ann. 
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been  attended  with  a  greater  carnage  than  any  that  had  ever 
before  been  fought  in  this  island.  Constantine,  King  of  Seot^ 
land,  six  other  Irish  pr  Welch  kings,  and  twelve  earls  and 
general  officers  were  among  the  slain.  This  victory  waa 
chiefly  f»wing  to  the  valour  of  Turketil,  the  king's  cousin, 
who  was  afterwards  Abbot  of  Croylan^.*  After  this  decisive 
\>Iow  Athelstan  met  with  little  resistance :  he  wrested  WestT 
inoreland  and  Cumberland  from  the  Scots,  and  recovered 
Northumberland  from  the  Danish  king :  he  marched  against 
the  Cornish  Britons,  who  had  also  joined  the  confederacy^ 
and  after  reducing  Exeter,  their  capital,  compelled  them 
to  retire  beyond  th^  T&inar.t  He  also  chastised  the  Welch 
by  raising  their  tribi^te  to  twenty  pounds  weight  of  gold,  three 
hundred  of  silver,  an4  twenty-five  thousand  head  of  cattle, 
besides  expelling  the^n^  from  the  country  between  the  Severn 
and  the  Wye.|  And  ^  qiodern  historian  of  distinguished 
eminence  observes,  that  Athelstan  was,  in  re;ality,  the  first 
monarch  of  all  England.$  His  various  and  splendid  succesr 
ses  carried  his  name  into  fot^eign  countries^  and  several  of  the 
continental  princes  courted  his  alliance.  But  military  affairs 
did  not  wholly  occupy  his  thoughts ;  he  was  equally  attentive 
to  the  interests  of  literature  and  commerce.  He  was  the  first 
Anglo  Saxon  king  that  caused  the.  s^criptures  to  be  translated 
into  that  language  ;f  and  he  enacted  a  law  which  conferred 
extraordinary  honours,  and  privilege's  on  every  merchant  wh^ 

it  18  called  Brunanburfa.  DifTeteoit  writers  give  it  dSfierent  names,  but 
^th  80  little  variation  that  they  evidently  mean  the  same  pkioe ;  butnon^ 
of  them  indicate  in  what  part  of  the  kingdom  it  was  situated.  See  Tur- 
ner's BUst.  Ang.  Sax.  1.  p.  34,7.    Note  No.  35. 

*Rapin  1.  p.lOl. 

fRi^in  ibid»  and  Tindal's  Notes* 

t  Bapin  1.  p.  101.  Previous  to  this  period  the  Sevem  was  the  bpyiy 
^lary  between  England  and  Walea. 

§  Turner's  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  1.  book  2.  chap.  7.  p.  183. 

f  Ra{nn  observes,  on  thia  occasion,  the  rapid  progress  which  Ieamin£^ 
had  made  in  consequence  of  the  wise  regulations  of  AUred  the  Great ;  at 
the  first  part  of  whose  reign  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  find,  in 
England,  a  person  capable  of  transiting  the  scriptures.  Hist.  Eng.  1« 
p.  102. 
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made  three  voyages  to  the  Mediterranean.*  AtheU 
^'  ^'  *  '  Stan  died,  unmarried,  in  the  forty ^sixth  year  of  hi^ 
age,  and  the  sixteenth  of  his  reign,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
glorious  of  all  those  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  monarchs.f 

Edmund,  his  hrother  and  suecessor,  was  not  ahoye  eighteen 
years  of  age  ivhen  he  ascended  the  throne.  Athelstan  ha4 
left  England  in  profound  tranquillity ;  but  that  monarch  was 
no  sooner  laid  in  his  grave  than  the  Danes  began  to  prepari^ 
for  revolt.  Anlaff,  the  Danish  king  of  Northumberland,  who 
liad  been  expelled  by  Athelstan,  considered  the  youth  of  Ed- 
mund, who  was  not  above  eighteen  years  of  age,  as  offering 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  recovering  his  throne.  Having 
prevailed  on  Olaus,  king  of  Norway,  to  espouse  his  cause,  he 
pnce  more  landed  in  Northumberland,  and  appearing  before 
York,  the  gates  were  opened  to  him  by  the  citizens.  The  ex* 
ample  of  the  metropolis  was  followed  by  most  of  the  other 
towns,  the  garrisons  of  which  were  either  expelled  or  massa- 
cred by  the  inhi^bitants,  ^t^o  were  in  general  of  the  Danish 
race.  After  the  conquest  of  Northumberland,  Anlaff carried 
his  arms  into  Mereia,  where  the  Danes  received  him  with  ev- 
ery demonstration  of  joy.  Edmund  having  collected  his  for- 
ces, a  battle  was  fought ;  but  neither  party  could  boast  of  any 
advantage ;  and  the  nobles  desirous  of  preventing  a  repetition 
of  those  calamities  to  which  the  country  had  been  so  often  ex- 
posed, obliged  the  two  kings  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  by 
which  Anlaff  recovered  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  with,  the 
addition  of  several  counties,  so  that  England  was  once  mvt% 
almost  equally  divided  between  the  English  and  the  Danes. 

The  peace,  however,  was  only  of  short  duration.  A  ciril 
war  broke  out  among  the  Northumbrian  Danes.  Those  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Deira  revolted  against  the  government  of 
Anlaff;  and  having  called  in  his  nephew,  Reginald,  crowned 
him  king  at  York.    The  English  monarch  seizing  this  fav- 

f  Anderson's  Hist.  Comm.  1.  p.  90.  Mr.  Anderson  from  hence  yery 
justly  infers,  that  such  voyages  were,  at  that  time,  extremely  rare. 

f  The  first  instance  of  poUtical  intercourse  or  connexion  between  En|^- 
land  and  France,  is  found  in  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  who  supported  Louis 
P*Oatremer  against  his  rebellious  subjects.  P.  Daniel  Hist  de  France  3. 
p.  256. 
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mirable  opportunity,  marehed  into  Northnmberlandy  and  hav^ 
hig  expelled  both  the  Danish  kings,  reduced  the  country  once 
more  under  his  own  dominion.  Edmund  then  turned  his  arms 
against  the  King  of  Cumberland,  who  had  assisted  the  Danes, 
and  soon  conquered  that  petty  kingdom*  He  did  not,  howeyer, 
retain  that  conquest,  but  gave  it  to  the  King  of  Scotland,  to 
itold  in  vassalage,  on  condition  of  assisting  him  in  all  his 
wars.*  By  this  judicious  cession  of  a  distant  province,  on  a 
|ireearioo»  frontier,  Edmund  not  only  detached  the  Scottish 
monarch  from  the  Danish  alliance,  but  attached  him  to  his 
own  interests.  But  Edmund  lost  his  life  by  a  fatal  accident 
when  he  was  beginning  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  victories.  A 
notorious  delinquent,  named  Leolf,  who  had  been  banished 
for  his  crimes,  having,  at  a  solemn  festival,  presumed  to  ap- 
pear in  the  royal  presence,  and  sit  down  to  dinner  at  one  of 
the  tables^  the  king,  incensed  at  his  insolence,  instantly  seiz^ 
ed  him.  A  struggle  ensued,  and  Leolf  stabbed  the  king  with 
a  *dagger.t  Edmund,  on  receiving  the  wound,  in- 
^'  ^*  '  stantly  expired,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age 
and  the  eighth  of  his  reign,  in  which  he  had  equally  displayed 
h\»  political  and  martial  abilities. 

Edred,  bis  brother,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  unani* 
moaft  suffrages  of  the  nobles  and  clergy.  His  accession  was  the 
signal  of  revolt  to  the  Danes,  who  recalled  AnlaiT  to  the  throne 
of  Northumberland.  This  prince,  however,  was  no  sooner 
restored,  than  a  strong  party  being  formed  against  him,  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  fiy  into  Ireland  and  leave  his  rival, 
Eric,  in  possession  of  his  kingdom.  The  Northumbrian  Danes 
being  thus  divided  into  two  factions,  the  English  monarch 

*  Bapih  thinks  that  the  homage  from  the  Scottish  monarch  for  Cum- 
berland, was  one  of  the  reasons  wliich  induced  the  English  historians  to 
regard  the  kings  of  Scotland  as  vassals  to  the  crown  of  England.  Hist 
Eng.l.  p,  103. 

t  Historians  vary  in  relating  the  circumstances  of  his  death.  This,  in- 
deed, ought  not  to  e3;cite  our  surprise  ;  but  it  is  somewhat  singular  that 
they  differ  as  much  in  regard  to  the  place  where  it  happened ;  some  wri- 
ters affirming  it  to  have  been  at  Canterbury ;  others  in  Gloucestershire, 
fee.  See  Turner  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  1.  p.  367  and  368.  These  disagree- 
ments  shew  the  uncertainty  of  liistorical  relations  in  those  ages  of  igno- 
ranee  and  confusion. 
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•Qtered  their  kiDgdom,  whieh  he  subdued  aud  reduced  to  a 
province.*^  From  this  period  the  Northumbrians}  overawedi 
hj  English  garrisons  and  governors,  gave  no  further  disturb* 
ance  till  the  foreign  Danes  once  more  entered  the  eonntry. 

After  the  reduetion  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  £dredi 
reigned  in  peaee  over  all  England.  This  happy  calm  haying 
put  an  end  to  his  military  labours,  he  turned  his  attention  en- 
tirely to  the  affairs  of  religion,  and  gave  himself  wholly  ngi 
to  the  direction  of  the  famous  Dunstan,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury, 
He  made  him  his  treasurer,  and  committed  to  his  eare  all  hi^ 
temporal  as  well  as  his  spiritual  eoneems.  bspired  widi 
umbition  and  zeal  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  his  ordery 
Dunstan  made  use  of  his  influence  over  the  king  to  advance 
the  monastic  above  the  secular  clergy.  The  monks  were  in*  ^ 
troduced  into  the  ecclesiastical  benefices ;  and  none  durst  op« 
pose  their  elevation  through  the  fear  of  offending  the  king  an4 
the  favourite.  But  the  death  of  Edred,  in  the 
▲.  D.  965.  ^jgygn^  yei^P  Qf  hig  reign,  put  a  stop,  for  a  seasoQf 
to  the  triumphs  of  the  monastic  party. 

Edred's  two  sons  being  very  young,  his  nephew,  Edwy,  son 
•f  Edmund  I.  was  called  to  the  successiou.  This  prince  was 
unfortunate  in  ascending  the  throne  at  a  juncture  when  the 
dissentions  between  the  monks  and  the  secular  clergy  divided 
the  nation,  as  well  as  the  church,  into  two  parties.  Edwy  de« 
elared  in  favoiir  of  the  latter,  and  banished  Dunstap,  the  ehief 
of  the  monkish  faction.  The  disgraced  party,  however,  had 
sueh  influence  over  thepeople,as  to  raise  a  formidable  insurree- 
tion  in  Mercia.  Edgar,  the  king's  brother,  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  malcontents,  and  being  joined  by  the  Danes  of 
Northumberland  and  East  Anglia,  obliged  Edwy  to  retire  inta 
Wessex  and  yield  up  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  This  partition, 
however,  did  not  long  continue :  the  triumph  of  the  monks  and 
the  dismemberment  of  his  dominions  affected  the  health  and 
spirits  of  Edwy  to  such  a  degree,  that  an  excess 
A.  n.  9.  ^f  melancholy  brought  him  to  his  grave,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  reign.f 

•  IngulphuB  p.  30,  31, 32,  &c.  8cc. 

j-  The  monkish  historians,  who  use  every  endeavour  to  blacken  the 
character  of  this  monarch,  relate  that,  on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  he 
withdrew  from  the  council  to  the  chamber  of  a  lady  whom  he  kept  as  a 
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The  prenlatare  death  of  Edwy  left  his  brother,  Edgar,  iil 
the  undisputed  possession  of  England.  This  prince  was  not 
abore  sixteen  years  old ;  but  the  maturity  of  his  judgment 
and  the  extent  of  his  genius,  compensated  his  want  of  age 
and  Experience.  His  conduct  was  equally  politic  and  success- 
ful, and  his  reign  was  uniformly  peaceful  and  prosperous.  He 
attached  himself  to  the  monks,  who  had  been  the  authors  of 
his  first  elevation,  and  whom  he  ever  after  found  to  be  thd 
firm  support  of  his  power.  On  being  elected  King  of  Mercian 
he  immediately  recalled  Dunstan  from  banishment,  and  pro- 
moted him  successively  to  the  bishopricks  of  Worcester  and 
London,  and  afterwards  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Canter- 
bury. This  celebrated  monk  was,  during  his  whole  reign,  his 
4ihief  favourite  and  counsellor ;  and  his  sage  advice  was  pro- 
bably the  cause  of  Edgar's  greatness  and  prosperity.  The 
uninterrupted  tranquillity  of  his  reign  must  be  ascribed  to  his 
formidable  military  and  naval  establishments,  which  greatly 
surpassed  those  of  his  predecessors.  By  maintaining  a  stand- 
ing army  in  the  northern  provinces,  he  struck  terror  into  the 
kings  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  overawed  his  Danish  sub- 
jects. He  also  took  the  most  effectual  measures  for  prevent- 
ing the  invasions  of  the  foreign  Danes.  He  equipped  a  numer- 
ous fleet,  which,  being  distributed  in  all  the  ports  and  cruising 
incessantly  along  the  coasts,  preserved  the  kingdom  from  any 
attack.*    By  these  warlike  arrangeifients  Edgar  maintained 

mistress ;  and  that  Dunstan  having  the  courage  to  drag  him  from  her 
company  and  bring  him  back  to  the  council-room,  occasioned  the  hatred 
of  Edwy  to  the  monks.  Some  say^  that  this  lady,  whose  name  was  Elgi- 
va,  was  his  wife,  but  that  hting  within  the  limits  of  consanguinity^  pro- 
hibited by  the  church,  Odo,  Archbishop  of*  Catiterbury,  had  the  crudty 
to  cause  her  to  be  branded  oh  the  face  with  a  hot  iron,  and  afterwlu^s 
hamstrung ;  but  the  whole  story,  like  most  other  particulars  of  those 
times,  is  related  with  many  contradictions,  and  seems  at  least  to  be  gceat-^ 
Ity  exaggerated. 

^  The  maritime  force  of  Edgar  appears  to  be  described  irith  great  ex  J 
jkggeration.  Some  historians  have  stated  the  number  of  his  ships  at  3600, 
vide  Sim.  Dunelm.  p.  160,  others  at  a  still  greater  number.  But  besides 
the  expense  of  equipping  such  a  fleet,  it  is  impossible  that  in  an  age 
when  there  was  so  little  commerce,  he  •faould  be  able  to  man  so  many 
ships^  if  we  albw  only  ten  or  twelve  men  to  each  ship.  We  must  not 
inde^  form  our  ideas  of  the  ships  of  war  in  that  age  from  those  of  mod. 


nil  nninterrapted  peaee;  and  withoat  drawing  bis  sword 
obliged  the  kingd  of  Wales,  Ireland,  and  the  Tsle  of  Man,  to 
acknowledge  him  as  their  paramount  soTereign.  ,  It  is  even 
affirmed,  by  some  historiatis,  that  he  was  rowed  down  the  Dee 
in  a  barge  by  eight  vassal  kings,  when  he  visited  the  city  of 
Chester.*  The  reign  of  Edgar  is  remarkable  for  being  the 
period  in  which  England  was  freed  from  wolves.  These 
ferocious  animak  descending  in  gr6at  numbers  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Wales,  used  to  make  dreadful  ravages  in  the  adjacent 
parts  of  England.  In  order  to  effect  their  extirpation,  Edgar 
commuted  the  annual  tribute  paid  by  the  Welsh  for  three 
kundred  wolves  heads,  and  published  throughout  England  a 
general  pardon  for  all  past  offences,  on  condition  that  each 
delinquent  should  produce  before  an  appointed  time,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  wolves  tongues,  in  proportion  to  his  crimes. 
This  '*  act  of  grace'^  was  mo  sooner  published,  than  the 
wolves  were  so  assiduously  hunted  and  destroyed,  that  in  the 
«paee  of  a  few  years  the  whole  race  was  extirpated  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Edgar  enacted  many  good  laws,  and 
built  or  repaired  above  forty-eight  religious  houses.  He  pos- 
sessed many  excellent  qualifications ;  but  his  virtues  were  tar- 
nished by  a  mixture  of  vices.  His  attachment  to  the  monks, 
•whteh  forms  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  his 
reign,  displays  not  only  his  gratitude,  but  also  his  policy. 
They  were  the  architects  af  his  fortune,  the  supporters  of  his 
power,  and  the  trumpeters  of  his  fame.  But  no  excuse  eim 
he  found  for  his  lewdness ;  and,  although  the  monks  gave  him 
the  title  of  Saint,  posterity  will  scarcely  recognise  his  elaim 
to  a  place  in  the  calendar.  Leaving,  therefore,  his  sanctity 
te  their  foSalons  legends,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  policy  of 
his  government ;  and  subsequent  events  sufficiently  shew  that 
the  shortness  of  his  life  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  king^ 
dom.  Edgar  died  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his 
A.  D.  97  .  ^g^  ^  ^^^  ^^  impartial  view  of  things  will  oblige 

em  times ;  but  however  small  we  may  suppose  them  to  have  been,  the 
number  is  intafedible.  William,  of  Thome,  oompates  them  at  onfy  300. 
See  Tindal's  notes  on  Rapin  1.  p.  106.  And  Hist  Comm*  1.  p.  95.  It 
bas  been  already  observed  that  the  Danish  ships  usually  carried  100  men. 
*  Supposed  to  be  Uie  tributary  langB  of  Wales,  Anglesey,  Man,  and 
IreUnd.    Tindal's  notes  on  R^an  1.  p.  106. 
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US  to  eonfesS)  that' his  rei^  of  sixteen  years  was  the  most 
happy  and  prosperous  period  that  oecars  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
history. 

The  death  of  Edgar  was  the  signal  for  renewing  the  con" 
test  between  two  factions,  which  divided  the  church.  The 
Duke  of  Mercia,  sworn  enemy  of  the  monks^  depriTcd  thera 
of  all  the  benefices  which  they  possessed  in  that  province^ 
and  some  other  lords  followed  his  example.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Duke  of  East  Anglia,  with  several  other  great  men, 
adhered  firmly  to  Dunstan  and  his  party :  and  with  an  armed 
force  protected  the  monasteries.  But  the  influence  of  the  two 
factions  was  chiefly  exerted  in  deciding  the  regal  succession. 
The  deceased  monarch  had  left  two  sons :  Edward  was  the 
elder ;  but  the  uncertainty  of  his  mother's  marriage  with  the 
king,  rendered  his  legitimacy  questionable :  Ethelred,  the 
younger,  was  Edgar's  son  by  Jiis  queen,  the  beautiful  El- 
frida;  but  as  that  princess  did  not  seem  inclined  to  be 
guided  by  the  councils  of  the  monks,  Dunstan,  who  saw  him- 
self supj^orted  by  the  populace,  resolved  to  place  Edward  on 
the  throne.  While  the  nobles  were  debating  the  question  of 
the  succession^  the  archbishop  suddenly  rising  up,  and  taking 
Prince  Edward  by  the  hand,  led  him  to  the  church,  attended 
by  the  bishops  and  an  immense  crowd  of  people,  and  anointed 
him  king  without  regarding  the  opposition  of  the  contrary 
party.  Thus  the  direction  of  the  c4iurch  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  monks,  as  in  the  preceding  reign ;  and  the  king, 
being  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  Dunstan  had  the  sole  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs. 

This  sagacious  politician,  now  exercising  the  regal  authority 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  kept  the  monks  in  possession  of  the 
benefices,  which  they  had  acquired  during  the  last  reign,  and 
supported  by  the  popular  opinion  of  his  sanctity,  bore  down 
all  opposition.  Never,  perhaps,  did  any  man  possess  greater 
skill  in  managing  the  people  and  turning  their  superstitions 
to  his  own  advantage.*    His  dexterity  in  working  pretended 

*  Arcbbishop  Dunstan  was  not  only  a  man  of  profound  policy,  but  of 
great  scientific  and  literary  attainments.  He  bad  applied  himself  assidu- 
ously to  study  tlie  learning  of  the  age*  He  was  master  of  the  mathema- 
tical sciences,  as  far  as  tliey  were  then  known :  he  was  a  skilful  mechan- 
ic, and  excelled  in  music  and  psdnting.  Turner  Hist  Ang.  SasE.  1.  p.  379. 
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miracles  ^d  prodaeing  oracular  revelations,  rivalled  that  of 
the  most  celebrated  impostors  of  ancient  Greece.  The  fam» 
of  his  sanctity  and  of  his  miracles  had,  daring  the  two  last 
reigns,  been  established  cmd  spread  abroad  by  the  monks,  and 
as  eagerly  re-echoed  by  the  credulous  people,  who  universally 
believed  him  to  be  endowed  with  supernatural  powers  and  fa- 
voured with  celestial  communications.  Thus,  by  the  power- 
ful engine  of  priestly  craft,  operating  on  popular  credulity, 
did  this  extraordinary  man  maintain,  during  three  successive 
reigns,  the  same  ascendency  over  the  subjects  that  his  sagacity 
and  prudence  had  given  him  over  the  sovereigns.**  It  must, 
bowever,  be  acknowledged,  that  Dunstan  guided,  with  ja  stea- 
dy hand,  the  helm  of  the  state,  and  that  England  flourished 
in  peace  and  prosperity  under  his  administration. 

In  the  mean  while  Elfrida,  who  saw,  with  indignation  and 
impatience,  her  son  deprived  of  the  succession,  meditated 
schemes  of  revenge,  and  her  vindictive  fury  brought  Edward 
te  his  tragical  end.  The  king  returning  from  hunting,  and 
passing  near  Corf  Castle,  in  Dorsetshire,  where  his  mother- 
in-law  and  her  son,  Ethelred,  resided,  turned  out  of  his  way 
to  pay  her  a  visit.  Elfrida  desired  him  to  alight,  which  he 
"declined,  as  his  design  was  not  to  stop,  but  only  to  pay  his 
Tcspects  in  passing,  and  requested  a  glass  of  wine  to  drink 
lier  health.  But  the  young  king  no  sooner  lifted  the  glass  to 
his  mouth,  than  she  stabbed  him  in  the  back  with  a  dagger.f 
Edward  finding  himself  wounded,  dapped  spurs  to  his  horse ; 
hut  fainting  from  loss  of  blood,  he  fell,  and  his  foot  hanging 
in  the  stirrup,  he  was  dragged  along  till  the  catas- 
A.  D.  Q^d-tf^jpije  was  completed.  Thus  fell  this  unfortunate 
young  monarch  in  the  ninetoenth  year  of  his  age,  and  about 
the  fourth  of  his  reign,  which,  though  short,  had  been  uni- 
formly peaceful  and  prosperous.  The  monks  who  had  been 
4ill  powerful  under  his  auspices,  placed  him  among  the  saints ; 
and  our  historians  have  distinguished  him  by  the  name  of  Ed? 
irard  the  Martyr. 

*  Mr.  Tomer  has  given  a  curious  and  elaborate  history  of  the  life  aii|l 
pretended  miracles  of  Duostan.    Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  1.  b.  1.  chap.  5. 

f  Mr.  Turner  intimates  that  Elfrida  employed  an  assas»n  to  gwe  the 
wound.    Hist*  Ang.  Sax.  1.  p.  407* 
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Bthdfed,  who  was  only  twelve  yean  of  0|;e,  beiag  now 
the  undoubted  heir  to  the  erown,  Dunstaa  could  find  vm 
pretenee  for  setting  him  aside.  He,  therefore,  ase»ide4 
the  throne  without  opposition.  Elfrida,  his  mother,  seeing 
ker  ambition  thus  gratified,  endeavoured  to  atone  for  hev 
erime  by  building  two  nunneries,  into  one  of  which  she  re-? 
tired  in  order  to  calm  the  remorse  of  her  conscience  by  a  life 
of  devotion.  The  accession  of  Etbelred  was  the  death-blow 
to  the  power  which  the  monks  had  so  long  eiyoyed.  Thiq 
prince,  who  totally  disregarded  the  clergy,  gave  himself  up 
to  a  new  set  of  counsellors,  and  Dunstan  lost  all  his  influence. 
But  the  disgrace  of  this  celebrated  minister,  who  had  di9« 
played  so  much  skill  and  address  in  the  direction  of  pubUe 
affairs,  was  followed  by  a  dreadful  train  of  misfortunes,  whieli 
soon  after  fell  upon  the  kingdom. 

During  the  space  of  sixty  years,  the  foreign  Danes  8eeme4 
to  have  forgotten  England,  and  those  that  were  settled  in  the 
(dugdom,  had,  in  so  long  an  interval,  acquired  the  habits  of 
.peaceful  and  civilized  life.  But  in  the  third  year 
A.  D.  981.  ^f  £thelred's  reign,  the  Danish  adventurers,  front 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  renewed  their  incursions.  Their  first 
attempt  was  made  at  Southampton,  where  a  band  of  these  ro« 
vers,  arriving  in  seven  ships,  plundered  the  town  and  the  ad- 
jacent country.*  In  the  following  year  another  band,  landing 
at  Portland,  committed  the  same  depredations.  These  first 
invaders  meeting  with  little  opposition  and  returning  with 
abundance  of  spoils,  the  spirit  of  piratical  adventure  was  re- 
vived with  redoubled  ardour  throughout  the  wide  regions  of 
Scandinavia.  Fleet  after  fleet  arriving  on  the  coasts,  Eng- 
land was,  during  the  space  of  ten  years,  exposed  to  the  rava- 
ges of  those  depredators.  It  would  be  equally  impossible 
and  useless  to  trace  the  desultory  operations  of  those  predatory 
wars.  The  whole  kingdom  was  a  scene  of  massacres,  pillage, 
and  devastation.  The  hostile  descents  being  made  on  every 
part  of  the  coast,  it  was  found  impossible  to  guard  so  many 
points  of  attack,  and  nothing  but  a  powerful  fleet  could  have 
protected  the  kingdom  against  those  barbarian  enemies,  who, 

f  Tomer  places  thi$  eyent  in  the  year  980.    Hist.  Ang»  Sax.  1.  p.  409. 


M  meeting  with  a  wiferior  foree,  ininiediately  r^red  to  their 
•hips,  mi  sfuled  to  som^  otb^r  part  of  the  eoimtry)  where 
they  reeomoieBeed  their,  ravages. 

Seven  years  had  scarcely  elapsed  sinee  the  death  of  Edgar 
the  Paeificy  till  the  time  that  the  Danes  renewed  their  iova* 
aions.  The  shortness  of  this  period,  and  the  eontrast  of  eir^ 
eumstanees,  will  naturally  excite  the  reader  to  asfc  what  was 
beeome  of  the  formidable  marine  by  which  that  monarch  if 
said  to  have  overawed  his  neighbours,  and  struck  terror  into 
his  enemies.  It  has  been  already ,  observed,  that  the  naval 
power  of  Edgar  has  undoubtedly  been  very  much  exaggera* 
ted ;  but  although  the  greatest  part  of  his  almost  innumerable 
fleet  appears  to  have  been  only  a  chimera,  which  never  had 
^y  existence  but  in  the  prostituted  pages  of  monkish  chroni- 
eles,  yet  when  reduced  to  a  sober  estimate,  it  must  be  allowed  to 
kave  been  sufficiently  formidable  to  protect  the  kingdom  against 
foreign  aggressiqn-  The  historian  and  the  politician,  in  ob« 
oervii)g  that  after  the  accession  of  Ethelred  the  English  were 
not  less  inferior  to  the  Danes  by  sea  than  by  land,  must  nat- 
urally impnte  this  decay  of  the  marine  to  some  neglect  in  the 
administration.  Archbishop  Dunstanhad  fallen  into  disgracci 
and  soon  after  died,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  want  of  his 
eoansels  might  bo  one  great  cause  of  the  public  misfortunes. 
The  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  while  he  had  the  direction  of 
puhlie  affairs,  contrasted  with  the  calamities,  which  followed 
the  decline  of  his  influence,  seems  to  authorise  this  conjecture. 
The  opinion  of  Dunstan's  sanctity  may  be  left  to  the  testimony 
of  the  monks  and  the  belief  of  the  credulous  ;  hut  impar* 
tial  history  must  allow  him  the  character  of  a  consummate 
politician.  And  never  was  there  a  time  that  more  imperiously 
required  a  maja  of  abilities  and  vigour  to  stand  at  the  helm  of. 
the  state,  than  the  period  now  under  consideration.*  But 
neither  Ethelred  nor  his  ministers  possessed  either  talents  or 
energy.  In  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field  all  was  dismay,  disi- 
order,  and  confusion. 

The  Danes,  after  having  pillaged  and  devastated  England 
daring  the  spaee  of  ten  years,  desisted  for  a  short  time  from 

*  Archlnshop  Dunstan,  after  being  several  years  excluded  from  tbe 
councils,  died  in  disgrace  /LD.  98Q.    lis^m  1.  p»  118. 
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their  ravages.  Bat  after  an  intermission  of  two  years,  Jasttn 
and  Guthmund,  two  Danish  ehiefs,  landed  their  forces  in  Siif* 
folk,  defeated  the  Duke  of  East  Anglia,  and  penetrating  in- 
to the  interior,  committed  the  most  horrible  ravages.*  Ethel- 
red,  notwithstanding  his  fatal  experience  of  their  former  de- 
predations, was  still  unprepared  for  resistance  ;  and  his  no- 
bles therefore  adopted  the  absurd  expedient  of  purchasing  the 
retreat  of  the  Danes  with  a  large  sum  of  monej,  which  only 
served  to  bring  new  bands  of  adventurers  5  but  might,  if  ex- 
pended in  preparing  the  means  of  defence,  have  preserved  the 
kingdom  from  future  invasions. 

Allured  by  the  wealth  which  their  countrymen  carried  home^ 
another  band  of  Danes  soon  arrived  in  the  Humber ;  and,  af- 
ter defeating  the  troops  sent  against  them  by  Ethelred,  they 
pillaged  the  country.  At  length,  Swein,  king  of  Denmark, 
and  Olaus,  king  of  Norway,  resolving  to  share  in  the  spoils 
which  their  subjects  brought  every  year  from  England,  equip- 
ped a  fleet,  and  entering  the  Thames,  landed  their 
^'  *  *  troops  near  London.t  Having  made  several  inef- 
fectual attempts  on  the  metropolis,  where  they  met  with  a 
greater  resistance  than  they  expected,  they  pillaged  Kent, 
Hampshire,  and  Essex,  and  threatened  to  lay  waste  the  whole 
kingdom.  Ethelred,  who  was  equally  destitute  both  of  cour- 
age and  conduct,  had  recourse  to  his  former  expedient.  He 
hound  himself  by  a  treaty  to  pay  16,000l.  and  the  kings  of 
Denmark  and  Norway  desisting  from  further  hostilities,  re- 
tired to  Southampton4  The  king  of  Norway  soon  after  era- 
braced  the  christian  religion,  and  returning  to  his  own  coun- 
try, never  more  troubled  England.§ 

Swein,  king  of  Denmark,  departed  at  the  same  time ;  but 
he  left  a  fleet  at  Southampton  in  order  to  enforce  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  treaty.  The  English  court,  dilatory  in  all  its 
measures,  delaying  to  pay  the  money  agreed  on,  the  Danish 
admiral  renewed  the  war.    Sailing  up  the  Severn,  he  desola<- 

•  In  the  year  991.   Turner  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  1.  p.  410. 

I  Their  fleet  consisted  of  only  94  ships^  their  army  a[  lesa  than  10>009 
men.     Id.  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  1.  p.  412. 

*  Hapin  1.  p.  118— Turner  1.  p.  412. 
$  Malmsb.  p.  63.— Sax.  Chron.  129. 
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ted  the  adjaeent  eonnties  with  fire  and  sword.  PuttiDg  again 
to  sea,  he  arrived  in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  ai^d  proceed- 
ing up  the  Medway  to  Rochester,  he  devastated  Kent  and 
treated  the  inhabitants  with  the  utmost  barbarity.  Ethelred 
at  length  equipped  a  fleet ;  but  it  was  rendered  useless  by  the 
unskilfulness  and  the  dissensions  of  the  commanders.  The 
English  armies  were  no  sooner  levied  than  defeated ;  and  the 
Danes,  every  where  victorious,  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  also  of  Hampshire,  Devonshire,  and 
Dorsetshire,  from  whence  they  made  incursions  into  all  the 
neighbouring  counties.  In  this  extremity,  Ethelred,  with  the 
advice  of  the  wittenagemotte,  or  general  council  of  the  nation, 
agreed  to  pay  the  Danes  thirty  thousand  pounds.*  This  sum, 
which  in  those  days  was  very  considerable,  was  called  Dane 
gold,  or  money  for  the  Danes ;  and  was  the  origin 
^'^'  '  of  that  famous  tax,  which  afterwards  became  so 
burdensome  to  the  nation,  even  long  after  the  Danes  had  left 
England. 

The  Danes  being  satisfied  with  this  agreement,  the  great- 
est part  of  them  returned  to  their  own  country.  A  eonsid-* 
erable  number,  however,  staid  behind  and  lived  among  the 
Eriglish,  to  whom  they  behaved  with  the  greatest  insolence. 
At  this  period,  according  to  our  historians,  a  general  massa- 
cre of  the  Danes  took  place  by  the  orders  of  Ethelred,  which 
were  dispatched  with  the  greatest  secrecy  to  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.!  But  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  these  sanguinary 
orders  could  be  executed  in  Northumberland  and  East  Anglid, 
which  were  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  Danes.  When  his- 
torians, therefore  relate,  that  all  the  Danes  in  England  were 
massacred  in  one  day,  it  seems  that  we  are  to  understand  this 
expression  as  relating  only  to  those  who  had  come  over  dur- 
ing the  late  invasions,  and  who  remaining  behind  after  the  re* 

*  S.  Uunelm.  p.  164.  M»  West.  p.  386.  The  vittena-gemotteconsistedof 
the  prelates  and  nobles.  Whether  the  commons  had  any  representatives 
in  this  assembly  is  not  ascertained.  Rapin  1.  p.  153.  Turner  says  24)0001. 
Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  1.  p.  415. 

f  Rapin  supposes,  that  Ethehred  was  encouraged  to  perpetrate  this 
nefarious  act  by  the  expectation  of  being  supported  by  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, whose  sister,  Emma,  he  had  recently  marriied.  Hist  Eng.  1. 
p.  119. 
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treat  of  tiieir  coftnirfmeBy  were  dispersed  in  diffierent  parts  of 
t!le  kingdom.  It  is  certain  that  many  thousands  were  boitehered 
in  the  most  inhuman  maaner  $  and  among  these  was  Oanildf^ 
a  sister  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  This  lady  was  a  ehristiaB^ 
and  married  to  a  noble  Dane  who  had  long  been  settled  in 
England.*  At  first  she  had  been  spared  out  of  respeet  to  her 
rank ;  but  the  barbarous  Ethelred,  afler  causing  her  ehildren 
to  be  murdered  before  her  eyes,  ordered  her  to  be  put  to  dea;lh 
in  his  presence :  she  met,  with  the  most  heroie  fortitude,  A 
fate  which  was  soon  severely  rcTenged. 

This  horrid  tragedy,  which  was  acted  oH  Smtfcy  the  iSth 
of  November,  A.  D.  1002,  completed  the  guilt  of  Ethelred, 
and  eventually  brou^it  all  England  under  the  Danish  domin- 
ion. Swein^  king  of  Denmark^  no  sooner  received  intelligence 
of  this  catastrophe,  and  particularly  of  the  inhuman  murder 
•f  his  sister,  than  he  vowed  that  be  never  would  rest  till  he 
had  de8(dated  England  with  fire  and  sword ;  and  he  did  not 
delay  to  carry  his  threat  into  execution.  Having  equipped  a 
formidable  armament,  he  landed  in  Cornwall,  and  proceeding 
to  Exeter,  reduced  that  city  to  ashes  and  massacred  all  the 
inhabitants.  The  war  was  now  carried  on  by  the  Danes,  sot 
for  the  sake  of  pillage,  as  formerly,  but  on  the  principle  of 
Tengeance  and  extermination.  The  whole  kingdom,  except 
the  city  of  London,  was  subdued }  the  principal  towns  were 
reduced  to  heaps  of  ruins  and  ashes,  and  their  inhabitants 
were  put  to  the  sword  without  mercy.f  London  was  repeat- 
edly attacked  by  the  Danes  ;  but  the  city  being,  at  that  time, 
defended  by  strong  walls  both  towards  the  land  and  the  river, 
was  proof  against  all  the  attempts  of  their  fleets  and  their 
armies.  Ethelred  shut  himself  up,  for  some  time,  in  London; 
but  dreading  to  fall  in  the  biuids  of  the  Danish  monarch, 
from  whom  he  could  not  expect  any  mercy,  he,  at  length, 
privately  retired  with  his  family  into  Normandy,    After  his 

•  M.  Westminster,  p.  392. 

f  In  the  year  1006,  no  less  than  S0,000l,  or,  according  to  some,  36,0001 
were  paid  by' the  English  to  the  Danes  as  the  purchase  of  a  short  armis- 
tice; and  in  1010,  the  Danish  victories  procured  them  the  cession  of  16 
counties  and  the  sum  of  48,0001  Tiuner  flist.  Ang.  Sax.  1.  p.  418  and 
419* 
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retreat,  the  nobles  and  the  citizens  of  London  8nr-» 
'  rendered  the  metropolis  to  Swein,  and  acknowl- 
edged him  as  sole  nionarch  bf  England.  This  eonqneror,  how-^ 
ever,  died  in  the  following  jrear,  and  his  demise  occasioned 

another  contest  for  the  crown.  Oti  the  death  of 
^'^'  'Swein,  his  son,  Canute^  Was  pi'oclaiined  king  of 
England  by  the  Danes ;  but  the  English  being  weary  of  a 
foreign  yoke,  recalled  Ethelred  to  the  throne.*  An  unexpected 
event,  however,  prevented  Caniite  from  immediately  asserting 
his  claim.  Harold,  his  younger  brother,  had,  on  receiving 
the  news  of  his  Aither's  death,  nsfirped  the  throne  of  Den- 
mark. Canute,  therefore,  rightly  judging  it  impolitic  to 
n^eet  his  paternal  inheritance  fbr  a  kingdom  recently  sub-* 
dued  and  rip^  for  revolt,  and  undoubtedly  considering  that, 
in  case  of  any  unfavourable  turn  of  affairs  in  England,  he 
eould  expect  no  assistance  from  Denmark  while  that  country 
was  in  the  possession  of  a  hostile  brother,  he  suddenly  em- 
barked his  army  and  set  sail  for  his  patrimonial  dominions.f 
Ethelred  no  sooner  saw  himself  rid  of  the  Danes,  than  for- 
getting the  promises  made  to  his  subjects  on  his  re-call,  he 
again  resumed  his  former  maxims  of  government,  and'  render- 
ed himself  odious  by  acts  of  tyranny. 

The  freedom  from  foreign  hostility  which  England  enjoyed 
after  the  retreat  of  the  Danes,  contihued  little  more  than  one 
year.    Canute,  having  ejcpdled  his  brother  from  the  throne 

of  Denmark,  immediately  set  sail  for  England,  and 
A.D.1016.  unexpectedly  landed  a  numerous  army  at  Sandwich.^: 
Ethelred  sent  his  son>  Edmund,  and  his  son-in-law,  Streon, 
duke  of  Mercia,  with  a  powerful  force  to  repel  the  invaders. 

*  Dimng  the  three  succesidve  years  1012, 1013,  and  lOH  the  Danish 
fleet  was  s^eneraUy  stationed  in  the  Thames  op^kMnte  to  Greenwich)  and 
thdr  army  on  the  hill  aboTe,  from  whence.they  made  predatory  excur- 
sions into  the  a^acent  country.  Lyson's  Enviri  of  Lond.  4>  p.  427'  ot 
auct 

f  Rapin  1.  p.  123.  Turner  mentions  this  circumstance  very  slightly. 
Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  1.  p.  421.- 

t  Canute  suUied  his  fame  by  barbarously  cutUng  off  the  hands  and 
noses  of  the  hosUges  which  the  English  had  delivered  to  his  father 
Swein.  Bapin  and  Tindal's  Notes  1.  p.  12S.  Turner  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.l. 
p.  421. 
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Bitt  tbe  treaeheroug  Edrie  alMuidoning  the  interests  of  kis 
sovereign  and  father-in-law,  went  over  to  Canate  with  a  eon« 
siderable  part  of  the  army,  and  used  every  art  to  infnse  lus 
perfidious  principles  into  the  oiinds  of  the  Mereians.  Bd- 
mund,  after  mneh  solicitation,  prevailed  on  the  king  to  eono 
to  the  army,  and  take  the  command  in  person  as  the  only 
means  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  defection.  Bat  Ethelred  no 
sooner  arrived  at  the  camp,  than  apprehending  a  design  of 
delivering  him  up  to  the  Danes,  he  suddenly  returned  to  Lon* 
don,  where  he  thought  himself  in  greater  security.**  Bdmnnd 
being  thus  unsupported  by  his  father,  betrayed  by  his  brother* 
in4aw,  and  abandoned  by  the  Mercians,  was  unable  to  keqp 
the  field  against  Canute,  and  therefore  retreated  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army  to  London.  At  this  eritical 
A.p.iOie.^^^^  Ethelred  departed  this  life,  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  thirty-seventh  of  his  reign,  which  was 
^ne  of  the  most  calamitous  of  those  recorded  in  t)ie  history  of 
this  or  any  other  country.  Equally  incapable  and  unfortunate 
he  wsm  destitute  both  of  political  and  military  talents,  and 
constantly  betrayed  or  misled  by  those  Who  possessed  his  con- 
fi.dence :  his  counsels  were  directed  by  weak  and  ignorant 
ministers,  and  his  fleets  and  armies  conducted  by  cowards  and 
traitors  :  at  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  fiamnd  England  ih  a 
wealthy  and  flourishing  condition ;  but  he  left  it  at  his  death 
in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty  and  desoIation.t 

On  the  demise  of  Ethelred,  the  city  of  London  and  the  no- 
bles that  were  there  assembled,  proclaimed  his  son,  Edmund, 
king  of  England  $  but  the  Danes  and  some  of  the  English  de- 
clared for  Canute.  The  martial  genius  and  dauntless  courage 
of  Edmund,  which,  with  his  athletic  strength,  procured  him 
the  surname  of  Ironside,  formed  a  striking  contrast  with 
his  father's  pusillanimity;  and  both  the  rival  kings  possessing 
consummate  abilities  for  war,  the  contest  was  carried  on  with 
redoubled  vigour ;  but  as  Canute  had  embraced  the  christian 
religion,  his  hostilities  wefe  attended  with  less  inhumanity. 

*  Historians  are  unable  to  aacertidn  whether  the  king  had  any  ground 
for  this  suspicion,  or  whether  it  had  heen  suggested  by  traitors  about  his 
person.    See  Rapin  1 .  p.  122* 

f  In  this  calamitous  reign  it  was  asserted  that  one  Dane  vras  able  to  put 
tea  Englishmen  to  flight.    Hicke's  Thes.  IXssert.  105. 
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One  of  his  principal  objects  was  the  redaction  of  London, 
which  he  considered  as  the  foens  of  Edmund's  power  and  his 
greatest  support.  In  this  view  he  laid  siege  three  different 
Unies  to  that  city ;  but  was  repulsed  by  the  valour  of  the  in- 
habitants. In  the  last  of  these  sieges  he  resolved  to  assault 
the  city  both  by  land  and  by  water  $  but  the  passage  of  his 
ships  up  the  Thames  being  impeded  by  the  bridge,  which,  at 
that  time,  though  constructed  of  timber,  appears  to  have  been 
strongly  fortified,  he  had  recourse  to  an  extraordinary  and 
most  laborious  expedient  for  surmounting  this  obstacle.  He 
«at  a  wide  and  deep  diteh  from  Rotherhithe,  passing  in  a  tir* 
eaitous  direction  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Thames, 
and  opening  into  that  river  opposite  to  the  western  extremity 
of  the  city.*  Having  drawn  his  ships  through  this  canal  into 
the  Thmnes,  London  was  completely  invested.  Notwithstand- 
ing) however,  these  stupendous  efforts,  the  Danish  prince,  be- 
ing repulsed  in  all  his  assi^ults,  was  finally  obliged  to  relin* 
finish  his  enterprise. 

In  regard  to  the  operations  in  the  field  during  this  war,  we 
meet  with  such  confusion  among  our  historians,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  develope  particulars*  What  may  be  in  general 
collected  from  their  accounts  is,  that  the  contending  par- 
ties fought,  in  the  space  of  one  year,  five  pitched  battles 
with  various  snceess,  and  that  in  the  last  the  treacherous 
Bdrie  Streon,  duke  of  Mercia,  who  had  been  generously  par* 
doned  and  received  into  favour  by  Edmund,  deserted  his  post 
and  joined  the  Danes  with  the  body  of  troops  under  his  com- 
mand. Why  Edmund  should  be  so  far  misled  as  to  place  any 
confidence  in  a  tratior,  by  whom  both  his  predecessor  and  hiHi- 
gelf  had  been  so  often  deceived  and  their  interests  betrayed^ 
is  a  question  to  which  no  historical  document  furnishes  a  so- 
Intion.  This  battle,  however,  which  was  fought  at  Ashdon, 
near  Waldon,  in  Essex,  was  extremely  disastrous  to  Edmund^ 
whose  loss  was  irretrievablcf  The  flower  of  the  English 
nobility,  all  the  lords  of  the  most  distinguished  valour  fell 
that  day  with  their  swords  in  their  hands,  bravely  fighting  for 
their  king  and  the  independence  of  their  country. 


*  Pennant's  London,  p.  281,  et  auctor, 
t  Tindal's  notes  oa  Bftpin  1.  p.  123* 
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.  Edmund,  however,  by  extraordinary  efforts,  eoUeeted  an* 
otber  army,  and  prepared  to  renew  the  contest.  The  two 
rival  princes  drew  up  their  forces  in  sight  of  each  other,  and 
were  ready  to  give  the  signal  for  a  battle,  which  was,  in  all 
probability,  to  decide  their  fate  and  that  of  the  kingdom,  whe& 
Edmund,  knowing  that  a  defeat  would  involve  him  in  irre-* 
trievable  ruin,  and  confiding  in  his  personal  conrage  aiid 
strength,  proposed  to  the  Danish  king  to  determine  the  con« 
test  by  a  single  combat.*  But  Canute  declining  this  mode  of 
decision  by  reason  of  his  inferiority  in  bodily  strength  to  his 
antagonist,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  and  thekiilgdora 
was  divided  between  the  two  claimants,  with  the  reversion  of 
the  whole  to  the  survivor.f  Edmund,  however,  did  not  long 
enjoy  his  share  of  the  partition.  Before  he  had  sat  a  year 
on  the  throne  he  was  assassinated  by  his  treaeher- 
A.D.lQiy.  ^^^  brother-in-law,  the  duke  of  Mercia.:t  The  reign 
of  Edmund  was  short ;  but  his  life  had  been  rendered  illns- 
trious  by  his  undaunted  courage,  his  consummate  prudence, 
and  his  generous  disposition.  His  death  put  the  Danish  king 
in  peaceable  possession  of  all  England,  after  the  Anglo-Saxon 
monarchy  had  lasted  a  hundred  and  ninety  years,  reckoning 
from  the  time  of  Egbert  and  five  hundred  and  sixty-two  from 
its  first  foundation  by  Hengist.$ 

Canute  no  sooner  saw  himself  sole  monarch  of  England,  than 
he  endeavoured,  by  every  means,  to  gain  the  affections  of  his 
subjects.  He  caused  justice  to  be  impartially  administered, 
and  publicly  declared  that  there  should  be  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Danes.  In  order  to  secure  his 
title,  he  sent  the  two  sons  of  Edmund  Ironside  to  the  king  of 
3weden,  by  whom  they  were  sent  to  Solomon,  king  of  Hun- 

•  The  circumst;ificep  attending  thi^  challenge  are  variously  related  by 
historians.    Some  affirm  and  others  deny  that  the  combat  actually  took 
place.    See  Tindal>  Notes  on  R^pin  1.  p.  124    Turner  says,  "it  is  not  - 
certain  whether  the  challenge  was  accepted."  Hjst.  Ang.  Sax.  1.  p.  427. 

f  The  subject  of  the  reversion  is  not  ascertained.    Rapin  1.  p.  124t 

#  The  fact  of  his  assassination  by  Edric  is  sufficiently  authenticated : 
but  the  mode  of  its  perpetration  is  variously  related.  Rapin  and  Tindal's 
Notes  1.  p.  124. 

§  The  first  arrival  of  Hen^st  was  in  the  year  449 :  in  455  he  seized  qi^ 
K^t^  and  established  bis  dominion  over  thsit  province^ 
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gaiy,  wlio  edaeated  them  at  his  eonrt,  and  married  them  into 
Ids  family.**  Two  sons  of  Ethelred  U.  yet  remained ;  but 
their  fate  has  not  been  ascertained,  thoagh  historians  insinu- 
ate that  one  of  them,  at  least,  was  privately  dispatched.  These 
vneertain  surmises,  therefore,  it  is  best  to  consign  to  oblivion. 
Canute,  ako,  in  order  to  strengthen  himself  by  a  powerful  and 
.eommodious  alliance,  espoused  Emma,  the  widow  of  Ethelred 
n.  and  sister  to  Richard  II,  duke  of  Normandy.  And  by  the 
marriage  articles,  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  England  was 
settled  on  the  heirs  of  her  body  by  Canute,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  children  of  Ethelred. 

Canute  having,  by  these  precautions,  secured  himself  against 
the  claims  of  the  Saxon  princes,  his  next  object  was  to  get  rid 
of  some  nobles,  whose  power  he  dreaded  and  whose  fidelity  he 
distrusted.  The  chief  of  these  was  Edric  Streon,  duke  of  Mer- 
eia,  a  notorious  traitor  in  whom  he  could  place  no  reliance. 
The  insolence  of  this  nobleman  soon  furnished  Canute  with  a 
pretext  for  ridding  himself  of  a  turbulent  and  treacherous 
aalgect,  by  an  act  of  justice  highly  agreeable  to  the  English. 
Edric  having  publicly  reproached  the  king  for  not  rewarding 
him  in  proportion  to  his  services,  among  which  he  reckoned 
the  assassination  of  Edmund,  Canute  answered,  that  as  he 
openly  avowed  a  crime,  of  which  he  had  hitherto  been  only 
suspected,  he  should  receive  the  due  punishment.  At  the  same 
instant,  without  leaving  him  time  to  reply,  he  commanded  him 
to  be  immediately  beheaded  and  his  body  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Thames.  Several  other  lords,  whom  the  king  suspected, 
were  banished  the  realm  or  removed  from  their  posts,  which 
were  filled  by  others  in  whom  he  could  place  greater  confi- 
dence. Canute  haying  now  established  a  profound  tranquil- 
lity, and  no  longer  dreading  any  revolt,  levied  a  tax  for  the 

*  Canute  is  generally  accused  of  sending  the  two  sons  of  Edmund  to 
Sweden,  in  order  to  have  ^cm  put  to  death.  See  Rapin  1.  p.  125.  Tur- 
nor  1.  p.  432.  The  story,  however,  is  improbable.  Historians  say,  that 
Canute  was  afraid  of  giving  umbrage  to  the  English  by  their  destruction 
at  home ;  but  wh»e  would  have  been  the  difficulty  of  privately  murder- 
ing them  in  England,  without  so  romantic  a  scheme  of  assassinatioii  as 
sending  them  to  Sweden  ? 
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payment  of  the  Danish  troops,  of  whom  a  great  pari  was  smt 
back  to  Denmark.* 

Ten  years  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Eng* 
A.i>.102r,  j^^j^  Canute  aeqnired  that  of  Norway.  Reviving 
some  ancient  elaims  of  his  family  to  that  kingdomy  he  hegan 
the  execution  of  his  design  by  attaching  the  Norwegian  lordt 
to  his  interests  with  large  sums  of  money.f  Having  thn$ 
succeeded  in  forming  a  strong  party,  he  sailed  with  a  eon* 
siderable  body  of  English  troops,  and  suddenly  landed  them 
in  Norway.  Olaus,  the  reigning  prince,  surprised  at  this  nn* 
expected  invasion,  and  still  more  at  the  defection  of  a  great 
part  of  his  subjects,  was  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  On 
his  retreat,  Canute  was  immediately  proclaimed  king,iuid 
thus  united  on  his  own  head  the  three  crowns  ^  Denmark, 
England,  and  Norway. 

After  this  easy  ecmquest,  Canute  bade  adieu  to  the  pursuits 
of  ambition  and  the  turmoils  of  war,  and  devoted  the  rest  of 
his  reign  to  the  duties  of  religion  and  the  maintenance  of  peaee. 
He  built,  repaired,  or  enriched,  a  number  of  chwrches  and 
monasteries,  and  shewed  a  particular  respect  for  St.  Edmund, 
king  of  East  Anglia,  who,  as  already  related,  was  murdered 
in  the  year  870  by  the  Danes.  Canute  erected  a  stately 
church  over  his  grave,  and  greatly  enlarged  the  town  of  SU 
Edmunsbury.  The  monastery  which  Edward  the  elder  had 
founded  at  that  place,  experienced  in  an  eminent  degree  his 
munificence.  He  greatly  enlarged  the  buildings,  and  augr 
mented  the  revenues;  so  that  through  his  liberality  it  became 
one  of  the  richest  religious  houses  in  the  kingdom. 

Not  satisfied  with  displaying  his  devotion  at  home,  Canuto 
took  a  journey  to  Rome,  where  he  gave  numerous  proofs  of  hia 
piety  and  his  munificence,  and  also  of  his  paternal  affection 
for  his  subjects.^    He  procured  from  the  Emperor  Conrad  h 

.  *  Historians  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  amount  of  this  tax.  Some  state 
U  at  72,000/.  and  others  at  80,000/.  It  is  also  said,  that  the  city  of  Lon* 
don  paid  11,000/.  which  is  supposed  not  to  have  been,  even  then,  a  place 
ef  considerable  commerce  and  wealth.    Tindal's  Notes  on  Rapin  1.  p*  12S. 

t  Flor.  393.  Snorre  295.  ap.  Turner  Hist.  Ang,  Sax.  1.  p.  435. 

i  The  whole  character  of  Canute  breathes  an  air  of  barbaric  gran- 
deur.   He  was  formed  by  nature  to  tower  amid  his  cotemporanes^  flu 


who  wat  at  the  same  time  at  Rome^tis  also  from  the  Pope 
and  thekingof  France,  many  privileges  for  English  pilgrims 
and  travellers,  among  whieh  was  an  exemption  from  tolls  in 
passing  through  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  After  his  re- 
tnra  from  Rome,  Canute  employed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  pro- 
moting the  good  of  his  people,  and  in  nets  of  devotion.  Thus 
he  lived  heloved  hy  his  subjeets,  and  esteemed  by  his  neigh- 
bours, and  died  universally  lamented  in  the  nineteenth 
A^D.1036*  y^j^  ^£  ^  glorious,  and  in  the  latter  part  at  least, 
a  benifieent  reign,*  in  which  England  had  enjoyed  a  longer 
period  of  peace  and  prosperity  than  under  any  of  her  other 
monarchs,  except  Edgar  and  bis  son  Edward  the  Martyr^ 
sinee  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons.f 

Canute,  at  his  death,  divided  his  dominions  among  his 
three  sons.  Swein,  the  eldest,  had  Norway  for  his  portion ; 
to  his  seoond  son,  Harold,  he  bequeathed  England ;  and  he 
gave  Denmark  to  Hardycanute,  whom  he  had  by  Emma 
of  Normandy.  This  division,  however,  threatened  England 
with  a  eivU  war.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Wessex,  elected  Hardycanute  for  their  king,  while  the 
people  to  the  north  of  the  Thames  adhered  15  the  will  of 
Canute  and  the  interests  of  Harold.  Hardycanute  being  then 
in  Denmark,  Harold  gained  Earl  Godwin,  who  held  the  reins 
of  government  in  Wessex,  and  by  his  means  was  acknowledged 
as  king. 

Emma  of  Normandy  perceiving  the  impossibility  of  recov- 
ering Wessex  &r  Hardycanute,  fonne(|  the  design  of  placing 

mmd  and  bis  manners  refined  as  lus  age  matured.  The  first  part  of  his 
mgn  was  cruel  and  despotic.  IBs  latter  days  shone  unth  a  glory  more 
yoclooded.    Tom.  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  1.  p*  43t. 

*  Baimi  says  that  Camite  ^ed  in  1036,  and  his  commentator,  Tindal, 
adds  that  his  demise  happened  on  the  12th  November.  Rapin  and  Tin« 
dal's  notes  1.  p.  136.  Turner  places  his  death  in  1035.  Turner,  on  the 
authority  of  Snorre,  the  Icelandic  historian,  says  that  Canute  died  at  tlte 
age  of  40.    Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  1.  p.  431,  note  2. 

f  Bapin  says  that  Canute  was  of  a  small  stature,  and  feeble  constitu- 
tion. 1.  p.  124,  &c.  Turner  represenu  him  as  large  in  stature,  and  very 
powerful ;  fair,  and  disting^shed  for  his  beauty  ;  his  nose  thin  and  aqui- 
line ;  his  eyes  bri|^t  and  fiorce.    Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  1.  p.  431. 
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an  the  throne  one  of  >  her  sons  by  Bthelred.*  Bnt  Gbdwin,  who 
was  a  persdn  of  deep  penetration,  soon  diseorered  the  plot, 
and  suggested  to  Harold  the  destmetton  of  the  two  Saxon 
princes  as  the  surest  means  of  preventing  its  exeentibn.  Har- 
oldy  by  the  advice  of  Godwin,  inrited  (he  two  young  prinecs 
to  his  court.  But  Emma  suspecting  some  ill  design,  resolved 
not  to  put  both  her  sons  at  once  into  the  powcfr  of  Harold,  anA 
therefore  contrived  first  to  send  Alfred,  the  eldest,  and  to  re- 
tain Edward,  the  younger,  under  some  pretence,  till  his  broth- 
er's return.  Alfred  set  ouit  with  a  splendid  retinue ;  but  was 
attacked  on  the  road  by  Earl  Godwin  and  his  vassals.  The 
unhappy  prince  was  deprived  of  his  sight,  and  shut  up  in  the 
monastery  of  Ely,  where  he  soon  after  died.  About  six  huttd-* 
red  of  his  train  wert  pilt  to  death,  with  the  most  horrible  cir- 
cumstances of  cruelty .t  Emma  and  Edward  convinced  by 
this  horrible  deed  6f  the  fate  which  impended  over  their 
heads^  saved  themselves  by  a  precipitate  flighty  the  former  re-^ 
tiring  into  Flanders,  the  latter  into  Nomiandy. 

The  king  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  this  sanguinary- 
act  of  perfidious  policy,  which  fixes  an  indelible  stain  on  his 
character,  m-  well  as  on  that  of  Earl  Godwin,  his  execrable 
agent  and  counsellor.  At  the  critical  moment  when  his  broth- 
er Hardyeanute  was  making  preparations  for  wresting  the 
sceptre  from  his  hand^  Harold  died  before  he  had 
^'^'        *  completed  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign. 

The  death  of  Harold,  by  leaving  the  succession  open  to 
his  brother,  in  all  probability  preserved  England  from  the 
horrors  of  invasion  and  civil  war.  The  prelates  and  nobles, 
both,  of  the  English  and  Danish  race,  unanimously  acknowl- 
edged Hardyeanute  for  their  sovereign.  On  his  arrival  at 
London,  the  new  monarch  was  received  with  great  demon- 
strations of  joy.  Earl  Godwin  had,  from  his  past  conduct, 
the  greatest  reason  to  apprehend  the  effects  of  his  resentment ; 
but  that  subtile  courtier  soon  found  means  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  his  new  sovereign. 

*  Rapin  1.  p.  128.  Hume  makes  no  mention  c£  any  such  design.  See 
voLl. 

t  Sim.  Dunelm.  p.  1/9.    M.  West  p.  210.    Rush.  CoU.  4.  p.  411. 
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Hardyeaattte  eommeneed  his  reign  with  a  singular  aet  of 
vettgeanee.  He  eaased  the  body  of  his  brother  Harold  to  be 
taken  oot  of  his  grare,  and  thrown  into  the  Thames ;  and 
when  it  was  fottnd  by  some  fishermen,  and  bttried,  he  ordered 
it  to  be  dag  up  again  and  flang  Into  the  river ;  but  it  was 
fished  up  again,  and  interred  with  great  s^reey. 

On  this,  as  on  every  other  oeeasion,  earl  Godwin  was  ono 
of  the  most  forward  in  displaying  bis  rage  against  the  mem- 
ory of  Harold,  m^t  probably  in  the  view  of  justifying  him* 
self  from  the  eharge  of  participating  in  his  eounsels.  But 
prinee  Edward  being  invited  to  eonrt  by  the  king,  prefenred 
an  aeeifiiatiott  against  Godwin  for  the  murder  of  Alfred,  and 
demanded  justice  ibr  that  crime.  Earl  Godwin  had  now  oe- 
casion  for  all  his  address,  and  knowing  Ihe  avaricious  dispo- 
sition of  the  king,  sagaciously  diverted  the  storm  by  a  mag- 
nificent present  previous  to  his  trial.*  This  courtly  mameuvre 
appeased  the  resentment  of  Hardycanute,  who  now  ftiTgot  the 
murder  of  his  brother,  and  allowed  Godwin  to  be  acquitted  on 
making  oath  of  his  innocence. 

But  of  all  the  measures  of  Hardycanute,  that  which  excir 
ted  the  most  general  indignation  was,  his  renewing  the  impo- 
sition of  Danegeldt,  and  obliging  the  nation  to  raise  a  large 
Sinn  of  money  for  the  payment  of  the  fieet  which  had  brought 
him  from  Denmark.  At  Worcester,  two  of  the  collectors  be- 
ing massacred,  the  king  made  that  city  a  terrible  example  of 
his  vengeance.  Re  immediatelj  commanded  eaii  Godwin, 
duke  of  Wessez  ^  Leofric,  duke  of  Mercia;  and  Si  ward,  duke 
of  Northumberland,  to  collect  their  forces,  and  destroy  the 
city  with  fire  and  sword.  These  lords  executed  his  orders  only 
in  part,  and  with  great  reluctance.  The  town  was  plnndered 
by  the  soldiers,  and  afterwards  consumed  with  hve.  But  the 
inhabitants  were  suiTered  to  retire  to  a  small  idaid  in  the 
Severn,  till  measures  were  taken  to  appease  the  king,  and  ob- 
tain the  pardon  of  the  suppliants.    Hardycanute,  however, 

•  This  was  a  magnificent  galley  with  a  gilt  stern^  rowed  by  eighty  men, 
each  of  whom  had  on  his  arm  a  gold  bracelet  of  sixteen  ounces  weight 
with  gilded  helmets  and  swords,  and  a  Danish  battle-ax  adorned  with 
gold  and  silver,  hanging  on  the  left  shoulder,  with  a  lance  of  the  same  in 
his  right  hand.  Every  part  of  tlie  vessel  and  its  equipage  displayed  ft 
corresponding  magnificence. 

H 
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did  not  long  enjoy  a  erown  uvUeh  he  shewed  htmself  ffo  tatf 
worthy  to  wean  He  died  suddenly  at  Lambeth,  m 
A.D.1P41.  ^jj^  iixird  year  of  his  reign,  at  the  nnptial  feast  of  a 
Danish  lord.  Rapiu  supposes  that  his  death  might  be  eaused 
by  poison,  while  others  aseribe  it  to  excessive  intotieation,  a 
conjecture  far  from  improbable,  as  he  frequently  used  to  tpeiifl 
whole  days  and  nights  in  feasting  and  carousing.*  His  usual 
habits  of  intemperance  were  so  well  known,  that  notwith- 
standing his  robust  constitution,  which  caused  the  epithet  of 
Hardy  to  be  prefixed  to  his  name,  his  sudden  death  excited 
little  surprise,  and  certainly  still  less  regret.  As  he  lived,  so 
he  died,  universally  detested  $  and  historians  inform  us  that 
the  anniversary  of  his  death  was,  during  the  space  of  four 
hundred  years,  celebrated  in  England  as  a  holiday,  under  the 
appellation  of  Hogstide.f 

On  the  death  of  Hardyeanute  without  issue,  Edward,  sur- 
named  the  Confessor,  son  of  £thelred  II.  and  Emma  of  Nor- 
mandy, was  elected  king  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
nation.  This  setting  aside  of  the  Danish  succession,  with- 
out any  contest  or  struggle,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  those 
unexplained  and  indeed  inexplicable  facts  which  are  often 
met  with  in  history.  We  are  told  that  a  general  council  hav- 
ing been  called,  earl  Godwin  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  ex- 
hibited a  striking  picture  of  the  calamities  which  England 
liad  suffered  from  the  Danes.  In  this  oration  he  is  said  to 
have  recalled  to  the  remembrance  of  the  assembly  those  un- 
happy times,  when,  if  an  Englishman  and  a  Dane  met  at  a 
bridge,  the  former  durst  not  advance  one  step  till  the  latter 
had  passed,  and  when  an  Englishman  meeting  a  Dane,  and 
neglecting  to  make  a  low  bow,  was  sure  to  be  severely  beal- 
en.f  It  is  further  added,  that  this  harangue  made  such  an  im- 
pression on  the  assembly,  as  to  produce  an  unanimous  resolu- 
tion that  no  prince  of  Danish  race  should  again  sit  on  the 
throne.  Some  even  pretend  that  all  the  Danes  were  expelled, 
and  one  of  their  own  historians  asserts  that  they  were  extir- 

*  Rapint  with  Tindal's  notes,  1.  p.  129. 

t  See  Tindal's  liotea  on  Rtipin^  1.  p.  129 ;  or  Hockday  Spelm.    Gloss, 
voce  Hockday. 
i  Bapin.  1.  p.  130. 
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fated  in  «iie  night,  by  a  general  massacre.*  Bat  in  the  ex- 
isting eireomstanees  of  the  times,  their  expulsion  or  massa* 
ere  must  be  regarded  as  equally  impossible.  The  Danes  had 
long  possessed  all  the  northern  aud  eastern  parts  of  the  eoun«> 
try,  and  even  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  they  appear  to 
have  been  as  numerous  as  the  English,  whose  superiority  was 
eonfined  to  the  eity  of  London,  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and 
Essex,  and  the  provinces  south  of  the  Thames.  After  having 
repeatedly  ravaged,  and  at  length  conquered  the  whole  king<> 
dora,  they  had  completely  established  their  dominion,  and  four 
Danish  monarchs  had  suceessively  swayed  the  sceptre  of 
l^gland.  Bach  being  the  state  of  the  ease,  we  are  left  at  a 
loss  to  discover  what  became  of  those  mighty  Danes,  who  seem 
to  have  disappeared  at  onee,  and  after  the  accession  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  are  no  more  noticed  in  English  history 
than  if  they  had  never  existed.  This  constitutes  an  historical 
problem,  of  which  Rapin  ingenuously  acknowledges  himself 
unable  to  give  the  solution.f  Hume,  however^  attempts  to  cast 
some  light  on  this  dark  subject,  and  his  view  of  the  affair  in* 
volves  the  most  rational  eonjectares  that  can  be  formed, 
relative  to  this  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  revolution^ 

The  death  of  the  two  last  kings,  without  issue,  afforded  the 
English  a  favourable  opportunity  of  shaking  off  the  Danish, 
yoke.  Bwein,  king  of  Norway,  the  eldest  son  of  Canute  the 
Great  was  absent,  and  there  was  not  in  the  kingdom  a  prince 
of  the  Danish  race  to  prefer  a  claim  to  the  crown.  Young 
Edward  happened  to  be  at  court  when  Hardyeanate  expired, 
and  though  the  descendants  of  Edmund  Ironside  were  the 
next  heirs  of  the  Saxon  line,  yet  their  absence,  in  so  remote 
a  country  as  Hungary,  appeared  a  sufficient  reason  for  their 

*  Eaque  nocte,  exiguo'temporis  momentOt  yetastam  Danonmi  domina- 
tionemac  longo  multoque  Majonim  sudore  et  sanguine  partum  imperium 
ita  pessumdedit  ut  vix  unquam  postea  Danos  fortuna  respexerit."  Pon- 
fanus  lib.  5.-^*'  That  night,  in  one  shorjt  moment  of  time,  the  ancient 
domination  of  the  Danes,  and  that  empire  which  had  been  acquired  by 
the  sweat  and  the  blood  of  their  ancestors,  was  so  completely  subverted, 
that  fortune  scarcely  ever  more  smiled  on  that  nation." 

t  Rapin  says,  "This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  passages  in  the  whole 
English  history:  which  way  soever  it  is  viewed,  insurmountable  difficu)* 
^occor/'    Hist  Eng.  1.  p.  130. 
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exeloMim  to  k  people  like  ihe  fisglisfay  wbo  liad  htea  to  Ikde 
a^eiistomed  to  obgerve  a  r^ular  order  in  the  tBcveenioii  of 
their  monarehs.  But  the  result  of  the  affair,  ia  a  great  mea^ 
sure,  depeaded  on  Earl  Oodwin,  whose  wealth  and  inflneneey 
supported  by  his  powerful  alliaaees,  his  high  offices,  and  th» 
superiority  of  his  fgenius,  gave  him  a  preponderaney  over  th# 
]<esC  of  the  nobles.  Godwin  was  no  friend  to  the  Danes  | 
hut^  on  the  other  hand,  Aero  subsisted  a  deadly  animosttj 
hetween  hiip  and  Edward,  on  aeeonnt  of  the  murder  of  Al* 
fred,  for  whieh  he  had  been  publicly  pr<»se$uted  by  that 
priaoe  in  the  reign  of  Hardyeanute.  The^r  eommon  Irieuds 
here  interposed,  and  represented  the  necessity  of  a  reooneilian 
lion.  Godwin,  howeyer,  in  promoting  the  interests  of  others, 
never  negleeted  his  own:  before  he  engaged  in  Edward'f 
eaase,'he  es^iorted.  from  him  a  promise  to  marry  his  daughter* 
Having  stipulated  this  alliance,  the  earl  summoned  a  general 
^uneil,  and  took  every  measure  for  securing  the  suci^ssioft 
to  Edward.  The  English  w^re  zealqus  for  hi»  interests,  an4 
unanimous  in  th^r  resolution^:  the  Danes  being  without  i|^ 
leader,  w^e  disq^irited  and  divided:  any  small  oppoi^ition 
that  appeared  in  this  *  ass^nbly  was  easily  oyerborne,  an^ 
Bdward  lieiag  elected  kiqg,  was  crowned  at  Winehesteri 
amidst  the  greatest  demons|trations  &t  public  joj 
^'^'  '  and  affection.f  The  milchiess  of  his  character  sooii 
veconciled  the  Danes  to  his  government,  aiid  the  distinetioii 
between  the  two  nations  gradually  disappeared.  ^^  The  Danes 
were  interspersed  with  the  English  in  most  of  the  provinces: 
they  spoke  nearly  thfi  same  language:  tl^y  differed  littl^ 
In  tiieir  nianners  and  laws :  domestic  diasentions  in  Denmujrk 
prevented,  for  some  yearn,  any  powerful  invasion  from  theui^. 
which  might  awaken  past  animosities ;  and  as  the  Norman 
conquest,  which  ensued  soon  after,  reduced  buith  nations  to, 
equal  subjection,  there  is  no  farther  inention  in  history  of  any 
difference  between  them.^t 
Edward  distinguished  the  eomn^eneement  of  his  reign^  by 

*  Edward  was  raised  to  the  throne  chiefly  through  the  interest  of  God- 
Vrin»  earl  of  Wessex  ;  Leofric,  earl  of  Chester ;  an^  living,  bishop  of 
yiTorcestGr,    Ingulph.  p.  62. 

t  Home  Hist  Eng.  1.  ch  3.  p.  160. 


ma  aet  of  severity  towards  hi«  mether,  whom  he  eiiii^ed  da^ 
ring  the  remamder  of  her  life  in  a  moaasterj,  for  her  par-» 
tialitj  to  the  ehildrea  of  her  seei^Dd  hasband  Qanate,  and  her 
aegleet  of  himself  and  his  brother  in  t}ieir  adyer^ityp*  An4 
as  her  eoi^duet  ia  those  partieidars  had  rendered  her  anp«^ut 
hur,  this  harsh  ireatmeat  of  a  parent,  thoagh  severely  censured 
by  a  dispaifsionate  posterity » did  not,  at  that  time,  meet  with  n 
very  general  disapprobation.  But  the  partiality  whieh  Edward 
•hew^d  to  the  Normans  gave  ^eat  disgust  to  his  subjeets.  Ho 
had  been  educated  in  Normandy,  and  had  formed  intimate 
eonneetions  with  many  of  the  principal  persons  of  that  count 
tvy,  as  well  as  imbibed  a  strong  predilection  for  their  manners. 
Soon  after  his  aeeession  the  court  of  England  wa^  filled  with 
Normans,  who  being  distinguished  bpth  by  the  royal  favour, 
and  by  a  degree  of  eoltivat^on  superior  to  that  which  the  Engr 
lish  had  attained  in  those  ages,  rendered  their  language  and 
eusloms  fashionable  in  the  kingdom.  The  eourtiers  affected 
to  imitate  those  polished  strangers  in  their  dr^ss,  their  eqnip- 
l^ge,  and  entertainments  $  and  the  French  language  began  to 
be  generally  studied.  The  church,  in  p^rtie^lar^  felt  the 
eifeets  of  this  foreign  influence :  some  of  the  highest  dignir 
ties  were  eonferred  on  Normans,  and  three  ecclesiastics  of 
that  nation  were  promoted  to  the  bUhqpries  of  Dorchester 
find  London,  and  the  arehiepisecipal  see  of  Can^rbury. 

This  influence  of  the  Normans  excited  the  jealoosy  of  the 
English,  and  espeeiaily  of  earl  Godwin,  whose  power  render? 
ed  his  disaffection  extremely  dangerous,  ^esidtes  being  duke 
or  earl^  of  Wessex,  he  had  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex 
annexed  to  his  government.  His  eldest  son,  Bwein,  possessed 
the  sanie  authority  in  the  eoipities  of  Oxford,  Berfcsj  Olouees- 
ler,  and  Hereford ;  and  his  ^cond  son,  Harold,  was  duke  of 
East  Anglia  and  governor  of  Essex.  Th^  great  authority  of 
this  fiuniiy  was  supported  by  immense  possessions  and  pow^ 
erful  aUiances ;  and  the  abilities,  a^  well  as  the  ambition  of 
Godwin  and  his  sons,  ccoitributed  to  render  it  still  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  crown.    While  this  powerful  nobleman  daily 

*  Many  other  ridiculous  stories  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity: 
such  as  the  king's  accusation  against  her  for  incontinency,  and  her  mi- 
laculous  purgatiooy  &G.  which  have  no  foundal^n  in  authentic  history. 
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fltereased  his  popularity,  by  eomplaining  of  the  inflaenee  of 
ttfae  Normans  in  the  govemment  of  the  kingdom,  an  unexpeot- 
ed  accident  brought  animosity  into  aetion.  Eustace,  count  of 
Boulogne,  passing  through  Dorer  on  his  return  from  a  visit 
to  the  king,  an  affray  took  place  between  some  of  his  train 
and  the  inhabitants :  about  twenty  were  killed  on  eaeh  side$ 
and  the  count  haying  narrowly  escaped,  hastened  back  to 
eourt,  where  he  made  a  eomplaint  of  the  insult.*  Edward 
immediatoly  ordered  Gfodwin  to  repair  to  Dover,  and  punish 
the  inhabitants }  but  this  nobleman,  who  desired  to  encourage 
rather  than  repress  the  popular  discontents  against  foreigners, 
refused  obedience,  and  endeavoured  to  throw  the  whole  blame 
of  the  riot  on  the  count  and  his  retinue.  The  king  was  extreme* 
ly  incensed  at  this  refusal  to  obey  his  eommand ;  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  with  the  rest  of  the  Normans,  endeav- 
oured to  increase  his  resentment* 

The  earl  perceiving  a  rupture  unavoidable,  began  to  pre« 
pare  for  the  contest  Under  pretence  of  repelling  an  incur* 
sion  of  the  Welsh  into  Herefordshire,  he  and  his  sons  levied, 
without  the  king^s  orders,  a  considerable  body  of  troops.  Ed* 
ward  applied  for  protection  to  Leofrie,  duke  of  Mereia,  and 
Siward,  duke  of  Northumberland,  whose  jealousy  of  the  great* 
Hess  and  aspiring  ambition  of  Godwin,  as  well  as  their  duty  to 
the  crown,  engaged  them  in  the  defence  of  their  sovereign  | 
and  the  people  who  respected  the  long  race  of  their  native 
kings,  from  whom  he  was  descended,  flocked  from  all  quarters 
to  join  his  standard  and  support  his  authority.  The  royal 
army  soon  became  so  considerable,  that  Edward  having  no 
longer  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  efforts  of  rebellion,  eonvened 
a  general  council,  before  which  Godwin  and  his  sons  were 
summoned  to  trial.  These  noblemen,  however,  refusing  to 
appear  without  a  safe  conduct,  and  hostages  for  their  security, 
were  banished  the  kingdom,  and  all  their  estates  Were  confisca- 
ted. Godwin,  and  three  of  his  sons.  Garth,  Swein,  and  Tosti, 
fled  for  protection  to  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders  t  Harold  and 
Leofwin,  two  other  of  his  sons,  took  shelter  in  Ireland.  Thf 
queen  Editha,  daughter  of  Godwin,  was  shut  up  in  a  monas* 

♦  Malms,  p.  81.    Brompt.  p.  942. 

t  Tosti,  or  Toston,  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Fland^. 
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lery^  And  the  greatness  of  this  familjr,  whiebhadlatdf  been 
so  formidable,  seemed  to  be  for  ever  overthrown.* 

Bnt  Godwin  was  too  strongly  supported  by  alliances^  hoih 
foreign  and  domestic,  to  remain  in  a  state  of  exile  and  pov-» 
erty,  without  making  an  eflTort  for  his  re^stablishment.  The 
earl  of  Flanders  furnished  him  with  some  ships,  whieh  he 
manned  with  freebooters  of  different  nations,  and  his  son  Har« 
old  proceeding  on  the  same  plan,  met  with  similar  success  in 
Ireland.  Putting  ta  sea  with  their  piratical  squadroncr,  God- 
win harassed  the  eastern,  and  Harold  the  western  coasts  of  the 
kingdom.  Bdward,  in  order  to  pnt  a  stop  to  their  depreda^ 
taons,  equipped  a  fleet  superior  in  force  to  that  of  the  rebels, 
and  its  appearance  obliged  Godwin  to  retire  into  the  ports  of 
Flanders.  But  while  this  nobleman  was  employed  in  ang^ 
menting  his  force,  the  English  fleet,  for  some  reasons  whieh 
historians  have  not  ascertained  with  precision,  was  laid  up  in 
the  Thames  and  suffered  to  go  to  decay.  Godwin,  on  the  con* 
trary,  keeping  his  ships  and  his  men  during  the  space  of  two 
years  in  readiness  for  action,  again  set  sail  and  arrived  at  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  was  joined  by  Harold  with  a  squadron 
ftom  Ireland.  Godwin  and  his  son,  Harold,  being  now  mas^^ 
ters  of  the  sea,  imme£ately  sailed  up  the  Thames  to  London, 
where  nothing  was  seen  but  consternation  and  conf  asion.  The 
court  was  terrified  into  an  aeeommodation.  Earl  Godwin  and 
his  sons  were  restored  to  their  estates,  honours,  and  offices,  en 
eondition  of  giving  hostages  for  their  future  fidelity.  The 
^ueen  was  liberated  from  her  confinement,  and  reinstated  in 
her. royal  dignity.  And  the  earl  having  delivered  his  son, 
Ulnoth,  and  his  grandson,  Hacune,  as  hostages,  they  were 
eoramitted  by  Edward  to  the  care  of  the  duke  of  Normandy-f 

The  death  of  earl  Godwin,  which  happened  soon  after 
while  sitting  at  table  with  the  king,  made  no  material  altera- 
tion in  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  family,  t    Harold  sue- 

*  Turnep's  Hist  Ang.  Sax.  1.  p.  453. 

t  Robert  the  Nonnan»  archbishop  of  Canterbury^  was  soon  after  ban- 
ished by  a  sentence  of  the  general  council  of  the  nation,  and  Stigand,  a 
friend  of  Godwin,  was  advanced  to  that  see  in  his  stead.    Rapin  1.  p.  133. 

t  An  unauthenticated  tale  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity,  concem- 
ing  earl  Godwin  being  choaked  by  a  morsel  of  meat^  in  punishment  of 
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t^e^ed  t6  all  tile  hbtoaars  and  offices  of  hh  fllther  $  and  as  h6 
equalled  him  in  sagacity  and  conrage,  and  excelled  him  in 
address  and  politeness,  he  acquired  a  still  greater  influenee 
over  both  the  n6bles  and  people.  The  goremment  of  North* 
luhberland,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Earl  Biward,  was  confer* 
red  oil  Tosti,  the  brother  of  Harold;  and  the  king,  overawed 
by  the  power  of  the  Godwin  family,  was  irilpellefl  by  fear  to 
load  them  with  favours. 

The  kiiig,  being  far  advaileed  in  years,  and  having  no  is- 
sue, began  to  think  of  appointing  a  successor,  and  invited 
from  Hottgafy  his  nephew,  Edward,  soti  of  his  elder  brother, 
Edmund  Ironlide,  and  legitimate  heir  of  the  Saxon  line. 
That  prince,  whose  succession  to  the  crown  would  have  been 
undisputed,  came  into  England,  accompanied  by  his  only  son^ 
Edgar,  snrnamed  Atheling,  and  his  two  daughters,  Margaret 
and  Christina,  who  were  all  bom  in  Hungary ;  but  his  death, 
ooon  after  his  arrival^  gave  rise  to  new  plans  and  intrigues. 
The  king  perceived  that  the  power  and  ambition  of  Harold 
itad  prompted  him  to  aim  at  the  crown;  that  the  people 
marked  him  out  as  the  person  most  worthy  td  reign ;  and  that 
Edgar,  from  his  youth  and  inexperience,  was  very  unit  to  eon* 
tend  with  so  popular  and  enterprising  a  rival.  The  animosity 
which  he  had  long  borne,  to  earl  Godwin,  rendered  htm  averse 
to  the  succession  of  his  son ;  and  he  could  not,  without  ex«- 
treme  reluctance,  contemplate  the  exaltation  of  a  family  that 
was  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  brother,  Alfred,  and  had  risen 
to  greatness  on  the  ruins  of  the  royal  authority.  These  con- 
siderations induced  him  to  cast  his  eye  towards  his  kinsman, 
William  duke  of  Normandy,  as  the  only  person  whose  power, 
abilities,  and  military  reputation,  could  support  any  destina- 
tion that  he  might  make  in  his  favour  to  the  exclusion  of  Har- 
old. The  Duke,  indeed,  had,  some  time  before,  paid  a  visit 
to  Edward,  who  is  said  to  have  made  him  a  promise  of  the 
succession ;  but  some  of  our  best  historians  affiim,  that  no 
mention  was  then  made  of  the  affair,  and  the  subsequent  in- 
vitation of  the  legitimate  heir  from  Hungary  corroborates  the 
assertion.* 

R  perjured  imprecation.    From  the  manner  of  his  death  his  disoider  &p* 
pears  to  have  been  an  apoplexy.    See  Tindal's  notes  on  Raphi  1.  p.  124* 
*  Ingulphud^  who  waft  an  Eng-llshman  by  birth^  but  seci'etary  to  the 
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Harold,  10  the  aieiA  while,  was  using  every  aieant  to  in* 
erease  his  popularity  and  pave  his  way  to  the  throne.  In  thia 
view  he  solicited,  and  by  his  protestations  of  loyalty,  extorted 
the  king's  eonsent  to  release  the  hostages  which  his  father 
had  delivered,  and  of  which  he  represented  the  further  deten* 
tion  as  unnecessary.  Having  procured  the  royal  permission^ 
Harold,  in  order  to  effect  his  purpose,  set  out  with  a  numer* 
ous  retinue  on  his  voyage  to  Normandy,  but  was  driven  by  a 
tempest  on  the  territory  of  Guy,  count  de  Ponthieu,  who  de- 
tained him  prisoner,  and  demanded  an  exorbitant  sum  for  his 
ransom.  Harold  found  means  to  eonvey  to  the  duke  of  Nor<r 
mandy  an  account  of  his  situation,  and  of  the  harsh  treat* 
ment  which  he  had  met  with  from  the  mercenary  dispositioa 
of  the  count  of  Ponthieu.  William  was  immediately  sensi- 
ble of  the  importance  of  the .  incident.  He  knew  the  inten- 
tions of  Edward  in  his  favour,  i^nd  had  already  fixed  his  eyes 
on  the  English  crown.  He  foresaw  that  Harold  was  the  maa 
who,  above  all  others,  would  have  it  in  his  power  either  to 
facilitate  or  oppose  the  execution  of  his  design  |  and  he  eon- 
eidered  it  as  absolutely  necessary  to  gain,  if  possible,  one  who 
might  be  so  powerful  a  friend  or  so  formidable  an  enemy. 
William,  therefore,  sent  a  messenger  to  Guy  to  demand  the 
liberation  of  Harold  \  and  that  baron,  not  daring  to  incur  the 
4lispleasure  of  so  powerful  a  prince,  delivered  his  prisoner 
into  the  hands  of  the  Normans,  who  conducted  him  to  Roan. 
William  received  him  with  every  demonstration  of  friendship 
and  respect;  and  after  shewing  himself  disposed  to  comply 
with  his  request  in  releasing  the  hostages,  he  disclosed  to  him 
'  the  great  secret  of  his  pretensions  to  the  erown  of  England^ 
and  of  the  will  which  the  king  intended  to  make  in  his  fav- 
our.*   He  desired  the  assistance  of  Harold  in  perfeeting  hia 

diike  of  Normandy,  whom  he  accompanied  to  England,  says,  **  de  sue- 
cessione  autem  regni  spes  adhuc  aut  mentio  nulla  facta  inter  eos  fuit"-- 
But  concerning  the  succession  there  was  not,  at  that  time,  (i/e.)  at  the 
time  of  William's  visit  to  the  court  of  England,  any  hope  excited  or 
mention  made  between  them."    Ingulph.  p.  65, 

•  WilUam  must  have  been  here  in  a  considerable  dilemma  in  legfsrd  to 
his  conduct  towards  Harold*  He  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  design  of 
that  nobleman  on  the  throne  i  and  he  had  no  other  alternative  than  either 
to  detun  him  as  a  prisoner,  or  to  gain  him  by  persuasion  and  promiiCS. 

I 
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designg,  and  promised  to  reward  him  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  service.  Harold,  who,  as  well  as  the  whole 
English  nation,  had  hitherto  heen  totally  igborant  of  the  af- 
fair, was  surprised  at  this  declaration  of  the  duke ;  hut  his 
situation  suggested  the  necessity  of  a  feigned  complianee  with 
every  dematid.  Having,  therefore,  agreed  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  William,*  and  made  some  other  stipulations  in 
order  to  shew  himself  sincere ;  he  renounced  for  himself  all 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  promised  to  sup- 
port the  will  of  Edward  and  the  claim  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy. William  required  him  to  confirm  his  promises  hy  an 
oath,  and  in  order  to  render  it  more  obligatory,*  employed  an 
artifice  well  suited  to  the  superstition  of  the  age.  He  secretly 
conveyed  under  the  altar  on  which  Harold  was  to  swear,  the 
relies  of  some  of  the  most  revered  saints  of  the  church.  When 
Harold  had  taken  the  oath,  William  uncovered  the  relics  and 
admonished  him  to  observe  religiously  an  engagement  which 
had  been  ratified  by  so  tremendous  a  sanction.f  After  every 
thing  had  thus  been  settled^  the  English  nobleman  was  dis- 
missed by  the  duke  of  Normandy  with  every  mark  of  honour^ 
esteem,  and  confidence.! 

The  former  proceeding,  considering  the  great  power  and  influence  of 
Harold,  naight  have  involved  William  in  a  war  with  Englaml,  wiuch  must 
have  proved  fatal  to  his  hopes,  as  all  the  strong  places  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  island  were  in  the  hands  of  that  noblenmn's  creatures. 

•  The  princess  being  yet  too  young  for  marriage,  remained  at  the  court 
of  Normandy.  The  intended  nuptials,  therefore^  were  never  solemnised. 
Bapin  1.  p.  136. 

t  Hume  1.  p.  175  and  auct.  Bapin  only  says,  that  Harold  swore  on  the 
lioly  gospels.    1.  p.  136. 

t  The  transactions  which  took  place  between  Harold  and  William  from 
this  time  to  tlie  battle  of  Hastings,  are  curiously  represented  in  the  cel- 
wcbrat^d  tapestry  of  Bayeux,  which  was  formerly  kept  in  the  cathedral  of 
Ihat  city,  where  I  have  seen  it  many  years  ago.  It  was  kept  carefully 
locked  up,  except  on  midsummer's  eve  and  the  seven  days  following, 
when  it  was  annually  exposed  to  public  inspection ;  but  it  has,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  been  removed  to  the  museum  Napoleon  at 
Paris.  The  limits  of  this  work  do  not  permit  me  to  give  a  description  of 
tliis  curious  monument  of  antiquity.  The  ground  is  white  canvas  ;  it  is 
1  foot  11  inches  in  depth,  and  212  feet  in  length,  exhibiting  figures  of 
men,  horses,  slups,  &c.    The  human  figures  are  entirely  destitute  of  sjnn. 
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Harold  no  sooner  saw  himself  at  liberty,  than  his  ambition 
suggested  casuistry  sufficient  to  justify  the  Tiolation  of  an 
oath  extorted  from  him  by  fear,  and  which,  if  fiiifilled,  might 
inbject  his  country  to  the  dominion  of  foreigners.  He  contin- 
ued, with  redoubled  assiduity,  to  increase  his  popularity  and 
the  number  of  his  partizans  ;  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  the 
English  to  the  idea  of  his  succession  5  and  to  revive  their 
aversion  to  the  Normans.  While  Harold  thus  neglected  no* 
thing  that  might  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  de- 
signs, fortune  threw  in  his  way  two  incidents  which  concurred 
to  heighten  his  reputation. 

The  Welsh  having  renewed  their  incursions  under  Griffith, 
their  king,  whose  depredations  had  rendered  his  name  terrible 
to  the  English  borderers,  Harold  perceived  that  nothing 
could  be  more  accceptable  to  the  public,  or  more  honourable 
to  himself,  than  the  suppression  of  so  dangerous  an  enemy. 
He  accordingly  planned,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  Tosti, 
an  expedition  against  Wales.  Having  scoured  the  open  coun- 
try, and  pursued  the  Welsh  into  the  recesses  of  their  moun- 
tains, he  reduced  them  at  last  to  such  distress,  that  they  sent 
him  the  head  of  their  king  as  the  price  of  peace.*  This  event 
shewed  that  Harold  was  formidable  to  the  enemies  of  the 
state,  and  confirmed  the  English  in  their  opinion,  that  he, 
who  knew  so  well  how  to  defend,  deserved  to  wear  the  crown. 

In  this  expedition  Harold  had  given  unquestionable  proofs 
of  his  conduct  and  valour.  The  next  occurrence  that  added 
new  lustre  to  his  glory,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  dig* 
playing  his  moderation  and  equity.  His  brother,  Tosti,  duke 
of  Northumberland,  had  so  greatly  abused  his  power,  that 
theinhabitants  had  revolted  and  expelled  him  from  his  gov*> 
jemment.    Morcar  and  Edwin,  two  brothers,  whose  influence 

metry  or  proportion  :  the  ships  are  all  single  masted.  It  is  amply  des* 
cribed  by  M.  Lancelot  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  inscrip.  Tom.  9.  and  12,  an4 
Jbiy  Ducarel  Aag,  Norm.  Antiq.  p.  78,  &c.  and  concisely  by  Turner  Hist. 
Aug.  Sax.  1.  p.  467,  &c.  A  modem  traveller  justly  observes^  that  it  is  an 
^teresting  piece  to  a  person  who  can  transport  himself  in  idea  back  to  the 
11th  century.  Kotzebue  Travels  to  Paris  3.  p.  218.  Tradition  ascribes 
it  to  Matilda,  wife  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  lacUes  of  her  court 
^  Turner's  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  1.  p.  458,  and  authorities  there  quotc4« 
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was  great  in  those  parts,  eoneurred  in  the  insarrection ;  andl 
the  former  being  elected  doke,  advanced  with  an  army  to  op-» 
pose  Harold,  who  was  eommissioned  by  tlie  king  to  chastise 
the  Northumbrians.  On  the  approach  of  Jthe  royal  arm^ 
Morcar  sent  a  deputation  to  Harold  to  inform  him  of  the 
eauses  of  the  insurrection,  declaring  that  neither  he  nor  bis 
followers  had  any  disloyal  intentions ;  but  that  they  had  beea 
impelled  to  take  arms  by  the  tyranny  of  Tosti,  and  were  de-o 
termined  to  perish  rather  than  submit  to^be  under  his  power. 
This  vigorous  remonstrance  was  accompanied  by  such  a  detail 
of  well  authenticated  facts,  that  Harold  abandoned  the  cause 
of  his  brother,  and  by  his  intercession  obtained  the  king's 
pardon  for  the  Northumbrians,  with  the  confirmation  of  Mor-r 
ear  in  the  government  of  their  province.  He  also  espoused 
the  lister  of  that  nobleman,  and  by  his  interest  procured  for 
Edwin,  the  younger  brother,  the  government  ot  Mercia.*-** 
Tosti,  in  a  rage,  departed  the  kingdom,  and  took  refuge  with 
his  father4n4aw,  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders. 

By  this  marriage  Harold  broke  all  measures  with  the  duke 
of  Normandy.  He  was  now  in  a  situation  which  rendered  it 
no  longer  necessary  to  dissemble.  By  his  possessions,  his 
offices,  and  his  alliances^  almost  all  England  was  engaged  in 
his  interest,  and  seeing  himself  the  idol  of  the  nation,  he 
openly  aspired  to  the  succession.  The  people,  at  the  same 
time,  unanimously  declared  their  opinion  that,  as  it  was  neees** 
sary  to  set  aside  the  royal  family  on  account  of  the  youth  and 
imbecility  of  Edgar,  the  only  surviving  heir,  there  was  no  one 
BO  capable  of  wielding  the  sceptre  as  a  nobleman  of  great 
power,  of  mature  age,  of  approved  courage^  and  consum>* 
mate  abilities,  exercised  and  perfected  by  long  experience. 
Edward  saw  the  difficulties,  relative  to  the  disposal  of  the 
crown,  too  great  for  him  to  encounter ;  and  though  his  invet- 
erate prepossessions  against  the  Godwin  family  rendered  him 
averse  to  the  pretensions  of  Harold,  he  took  only  feeble  and 
irresolute  measures  for  securing  the  succession  to  the  duke  of 

•  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  stipulated  marriage  between 
^urold  and  tbe  duke  of  Normandy's  daugbteri  h^d  not  taken  place^ 
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'  Normandy.     In  this  state  of  indeeision  he  was 

1066  '^^^TPi'^^^^'^y  A  si<^kA^*9  of  which  he  died,  in  the  six- 
ty-fifth year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  his 
reign* 

This  monarch  was  the  last  of  the  race  of  king  Eghert,  that 
reigned  in  England.  Had  not  his  hatred  to  his  wife  and  her 
family  determined  him  to  abstain,  as  it  is  said,  from  consum- 
mating his  marriage,  he  might  probably  have  transmitted  his 
crown  to  a  long  line  of  descendants,  and  preserved  his  king- 
dom from  the  most  direful  calamities.  Edward  appears  not  to 
have  been  remarkable  either  for  his  virtues  or  his  vices  :  the 
peace  and  prosperity  which  England  enjoyed  while  he  swayed 
the  sceptre,  are  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  than  to  the  abilities  of  the  monarch;  and  the 
whole  history  of  his  reign  is  only  the  history  of  earl  Godwin 
and  his  son  Harold.*  His  only  virtues  appear  to  have  been 
an  extensive  charity,  an  easy  kind  of  good  nature,  and  a  su- 
perstitious piety.  The  monks,  who  enjoyed  his  favours,  cried 
up  his  sanctity  and  gave  him  the  pompous  title  of  Confessor, 
although  he  never  experienced  any  troubles  on  account  of  re- 
ligion* Not  contented  with  giving  him  a  passport  to  Para- 
dise, they  assigned  him  an  eminent  place  in  the  calendar, 
though  from  his  continued  severity  to  his  mother,  and  his  in- 
veterate aversion  to  his  virtuous  and  beautiful  queen,  he  seems 
to  have  had  little  right  to  that  honourable  distinction.f  But 
as  Agamemnon  was  happy  in  having  a  Homer  to  sing  his  ex- 
ploits, so  Edward  was  fortunate  in  meeting  with  monkish 
historians  to  celebrate  his  sanctity.  They  assure  us  that  he 
was  favoured  with  divine  revelations,  and  with  the  special 
privilege  of  curing  the  scrofula.  This  miraculous  power 
was  long  supposed  to  have  descended  to  his  successors,  some 
of  whom  were  far  from  being  saints  5  and  the  practise  of 

•  The  most  important  transactiona  of  Edward  were  his  compilation  of 
a  code  of  laws,  which  met  with  the  general  approbation  of  his  subjects. 
See  Hume  1.  p.  178.  And  his  biUlding  of  Westminster  Abbey,  which 
was  afterwards  taken  down  and  re-built  by  Henry  III.  See  Tindal's  notes 
on  Rapin  1.  p.  136. 

t  An  eminent  historian  says,  that  queen  Editha  was  ^stinguished  for 
%Kt  beauty,  her  virtue,  and  her  learning.    Ingulph  p^  62. 
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toaching  for  that  disorder,  was  continued  by  the  English  moa* 
archs  until  the  revolution.  Since  that  time  the  royal  family 
has  had  the  good  sense  to  lay  aside  these  ridiculous  preten- 
sions, and  the  power  of  working  miracles  is  now  left  to  the 
saints  of  unenlightened  ages.* 

Harold  had  so  judiciously  taken  his  measures,  that  on  the 
decease  of  Edward  he  ascended  the  throne  with  as  little  op- 
position as  if  he  had  succeeded  by  hereditary  right.  The 
citizens  of  London  were  zealously  attached  to  his  party;  the 
bishops  and  clergy  were  his  adherents ;  and  all  the  powerful 
nobility  connected  with  him  by  alliance,  friendship,  or  interest, 
willingly  seconded  his  pretensions.  Having  assembled  his  par- 
tizans,he  was  elected  king  by  their  unanimous  suff^ 

**1066  '*^^^  9  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^J  inimediately  following  Ed- 
*  ward's  death,  he  was  crowned  by  Aldred,  archbishop 
of  York.  If  any  were  averse  to  the  measure,  they  were  oblig- 
ed to  conceal  their  sentiments,  and  the  whole  nation  seemed 
joyfully  to  acquiesce  in  his  elevation.f 

The  duke  of  Normandy,  in  the  mean  while,  was  preparing 
to  wrest  from  Harold  his  newly  acquired  sceptre.  He  wa« 
not  ignorant  that  their  claims  were  to  be  decided  by  the 
sword }  but,  in  order  to  save  appearances,  he  made  an  offer 
of  negociation,  and  by  his  ambassadors  required  Harold  to 
deliver  up  to  him  the  crown  of  England,  in  conformity  to  £d- 
ward^s  intentions  and  to  his  own  solemn  oath.  Harold  re« 
plied,  that  the  testament  of  Edward,  in  case  any  such  existed, 
was  illegal,  as  the  laws  did  not  allow  the  king  to  dispose  of 
the  crown  at  his  pleasure,  especially  to  a  foreigner;  that  he 
himself  had  been  placed  on  the  throne  by  those  in  whom  the 

*  Hume  says,  the  present  reigning  family  first  laid  aside  the  practise 
of  touching  for  the  scrofula.  Vol.  1.  p.  179.  Rapin  ascribes  its  cessa- 
tion to  William  III.  Vol.  1.  p.  137.  The  kings  of  France  used  former- 
ly to  pretend  to  the  same  power.    Tindal*s  notes  on  Bapin  1.  p.  137. 

f  As  the  historians  of  those  times  were  most  of  them  prejudiced  in  fa- 
vour either  of  Harold  or  William,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  mode 
in  which  the  former  was  elected.  Some  say  that  Harold  was  elected  by 
the  Wittena-gemot  or  general  council  of  the  nation  ;  some  ascribe  his 
election  to  an  assembly  of  his  own  partizans ;  others  affirm  that  he  seized 
tlie  crown  without  any  formality,  a  fact  which  is  scarcely  probablct  Soe 
Bapin  and  Tindal's  notes  1.  p.  138. 
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right  of  eleetiott  resided,  and  eould  not  resign  ii  withont  a 
breaeh  ofthe  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  nation;  that  the  oath 
alluded  to  being  extorted,  was  null  and  void;  and,  finally, 
that  he  knew  hoAv  to  defend  his  title  against  all  who  should 
oppose  his  claim.  In  Qonsequence  of  this  declaration,  both 
parties  prepared  for  the  contest.  Harold  endeavoured,  by  all 
possible  means,  to  attach  the  people  to  his  interests.  He  di- 
minished the  taxes  and  adopted  other  popular  measures ;  and 
the  English,  charmed  with  his  beneficent  administration,  re- 
solved to  devote  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  support  him  on 
the  throne.  William,  on  the  other  hand,  sensible  that  his  ob- 
ject was  attainable  only  by  arms,  began  to  collect  a  force  com- 
mensurate to  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise. 

The  greatest  difficulty  that  the  duke  experienced,  was  the 
raising  of  money  for  so  expensive  an  undertaking.  The 
states  of  Normandy  refused  their  concurrence,  alleging  that 
their  country  was  already  exhausted  by  successive  wars; 
that  how  just  soever  his  claims  to  the  crown  of  England 
might  be,  no  advantage  could  accrue  to  their  country  from  such 
an  acquisition ;  and  that  their  allegiance  did  not  oblige  them 
to  engage  in  wars,  in  which  the  state  had  no  concern.  The 
enterprising  spirit  of  individuals,  however,  compensated  the 
parsimony  of  the  states.  Numbers  of  the  Norman  nobility 
and  gentry  not  only  advanced  money,  but  volunteered  to  serve 
in  the  expedition,  and  in  particular,  William  Fitz-Osborn  en- 
gaged to  fit  out  forty  ships  at  his  own  expense.  The  address 
and  the  promises  of  the  duke  diffused  the  same  ardour  through 
the  neighbouring  countries.  The  martial  barons  and  knights 
of  Flanders,  Bretagne,  Boulogne,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Poiton, 
crowded  to  his  standard  on  condition  of  receiving  territorial 
possessions  in  England.  And  although  the  aggrandisement  of 
the  duke  of  Normandy  was  evidently  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  French  monarchy,  yet  the  king,  Philip  I.  being 
a  minor,  William  had  so  far  gained  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders, 
the  regent,  as  to  prevail  on  him  not  to  oppose  his  undertaking.* 
The  invariable  policy  ofthe  see  of  Rome,  was  to  favour  those 
princes  who,  by  placing  themselves  under  its  protection,  aic- 

•  Will.  Poict.  19r.    Odor.  Vit  494. 
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knowledged  its  ftapreme  authority,  and  in  order  to  give  some 
appearance  of  justice  to  his  claim,  he  solicited  and  obtained 
the  approbation  of  the  Pope,  who  not  only  sent  him  a  conse- 
erated  banner,  but  issued  an  edict  of  excommunication  against 
all  those  who  should  oppose  the  execution  of  his  designs. 
The  sanction  of  the  holy  see  was  extremely  serviceable  to  the 
duke,  in  enabling  him  to  justify  his  measures  in  the  eyes  of 
the  christian  world,  and  in  removing  any  scruples  that  might 
arise  in  the  breast  of  those  who  engaged  in  his  cause.  And  in 
order  to  assure  himself  of  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  pro- 
tection, he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  emperor,  Henry  lY. 
who  engaged  to  march  with  the  whole  force  of  Germany  against 
any  one  that  should  invade  Normandy  during  William's  ex* 
pedition  to  England** 

While  the  duke,  with  active  diligence  and  consummate 
policy,  was  preparing  for  his  grand  enterprise,  the  English 
monarch,  who  expected  and  was  ready  to  meet  the  attack, 
was  suddenly  called  to  repel  another  formidable  invasion. 
Harold,  as  already  observed,  had,  before  his  accession,  es* 
poused  the  cause  of  the  Northumbrians,  who  had  expelled 
his  brother,  earl  Toston,  from  the  government  of  their  prov- 
ince on  account  of  his  tyranny.  Toston  could  never  forgive 
this  affront,  and  nourished,  ever  after,  an  implacable  hatred 
against  his  brother.  The  accession  of  Harold  to  the  throne, 
contributed  to  increase  his  enmity ;  and  having  obtained  some 
ships  from  Flanders,  he  harassed  the  English  coasts,  for  some 
time,  with  desultory  attacks.f  In  one  of  his  maritime  expe- 
ditions, he  either  was  driven  or  went  designedly  to  Norway, 
where  he  persuaded  the  king,  Harold  Harfagar,  that  England 
being  divided  by  opposite  factions,  and  the  whole  nation  averse 
to  the  existing  government,  presented  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  an  easy  conquest;  and  the  Norwegian  monarch,  whose 
imagination  was  inflamed  with  the  prospect  of  so  glorious  a 
prize,  agreed  to  employ  his  whole  force  in  attempting  its  at- 
tainment. 

The  preparations  for  the  expedition  being  soon  completed, 

•  P.  Daniel  Hist.  de.  France,  Tom.  3  p.  93.    W.  Poict.  p.  198. 
t  Tosti  was  encourag-ed  by  the  duke  of  Normandy.    P:  Daniel  Hist. 
de  France,  Tom.  3  p.  90. 


l!i6  king  oi^  Norway  aild  Toston,  ivith  a  formidable  fleet  and 
army,  sailed  for  the  English  coast,  and  entering  the  Tyne, 
pillaged  the  country  on  both  sides  in  a  dreadful  manner.  Hav- 
ing again  put  to  sea,  and  steered  to  the  southward,  they  en- 
tered the  Humber,  and  proceeding  up  that  river  and  the  Ouse, 
landed  their  foi^ees  at  Riccal,  six  miles  from  York,  and  re- 
commenced their  ravages.    The  two  English  earls,  Morcar 
and  Edwin,  wh6  commanded  in  that  quarter,  attempted  to 
Btop  the  prdgreds  of  the  invaders  |  but  the  English  army  be- 
ing cut  to  pieces  in  a  bloody  engagement  at  tbe  village  of 
Fulford,  near  York,  that  city  surrendered  by  capitulation^ 
Harold,  in  tlie  mean  while,  liaving  marched  Ivith  great  expe- 
dition from  the  south,  the  Norwegians  began  to  retreat  to- 
wards the  Humber  in  order  to  preserve  a  communication  with 
their  fleet.    The  Englidb  monarch,  by  forced  marches,  came 
up  with  them  at  Stamford  bridge,  about  seven  miles  to  the  east 
of  York,  where  he  found  them  intrenched  in  an  advantageous 
position  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Derwent,  which  ran  along 
their  front  and  protected  them  from  any  attack,  except  by  the 
bridge  of  which  they  were  masters.    In  his  circumstances, 
however,  as  lie  expected  an  invasion  from  Normandy, *he  was 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  bringing  this  contest  to  a  speedy 
issue.     He,  therefore,  gave  orders  for  an  immediate  attack  of 
the  bridge.    The  Norwegians  bravely  defended  that  post,  on 
wliicli  the  safety  of  their  army  depended ;  and  history  com- 
memorates the  extraordinary  prowess  of  one  of  their  warri- 
ors, who,  with  his  battle  axe,  for  a  considerable  time  singly 
disputed  the  passage  with  the  Etiglish  army,  and  is  said  to 
have  killed  no  less  than  forty  of  the  assailants  with  his  own 
hand.     This  brave  Norwegian  at  length  being  overpowered 
'by  numbers  and  slain,  the  English  became  masters  of  the 
brMge,  and  rushing  forward  with  resistless  impetuosity,  en- 
tirely routed  the  enemy.  The  two  armies  here  engaged,  each 
consisting  of  at  least  sixty  thousand  men,  were  the  most  for- 
midable that  had  hitherto  appeared  in  an  English  field  of  bat^ 
tie,  and  the  victory  was  the  most  complete  that  had  ever  been 
gained  by  an  English  monareh.    The  king  of  Norway  and 
earl  Toston,  were  both  slain ;  and  Harold,  who  daily  expect- 
ing a  new  invasion,  had  no  time  to  lose,  having  permittedi 
K 
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the  Norwegians  to  retire  to  their  own  country,  twenty  small 
vessels  were  found  sufficient  to  carry  away  the  shattered  re- 
mains of  that  numerous  army  which  Harfar^ar  had  brought 
in  three  hundred,  or  according  to  others,  in  five  hundred  ships, 
from  Norway.* 

After  this  memorable  battle,  which  according  to  the  best  ac- 
counts was  fought  on  the  20th  September,  A.  D.  1066,  only 

nine  days  elapsed  before  the  duke  of  Normandy 
^^i066^^^'^  landed  his  army  at  Pevensey,  in  Sussex.    Harold, 

on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  invasion^  returned 
by  hasty  marches  from  the  north,  in  order  to  give  battle  to 
the  Normans,  whom  he  did  not  considel*  as  more  formidable 
than  the  Norwegians.  On  his  arrival  at  London,  he  reviewed 
his  army,  and  found  it  greatly  diminished,  not  only  by  the 
late  battle,  but  also  by  desertions,  occasioned  by  the  discon- 
tent of  his  troops.  The  English  monarch  indeed  had  been 
guilty  of  a  piece  of  impolicy,  unpardonable  in  a  military  com« 
mander.  In  that  age  it  was  one  of  the  established  rules  of 
war,  that  all  the  spoils  should  be  fairly  divided  among  the 
officers  and  soldiers,  in  proportion  to  military  rank.t  The 
plunder  of  the  Norwegian  camp  at  Stamford  bridge,  had  af- 
forded an  immense  booty  ^  but  Harold,  instead  of  making  the 
customary  division,  had  retained  the  whole  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  war  against  the  duke  of  Normandy,  without 
laying  too  great  taxes  on  his  subjects,  whose  affection  he  was 

*  Historians  vary  considerably  in  regai-d  to  the  number  of  tlie  Norwe- 
gian ships.    See  Turner  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  1.  p.  47&.  Note  59. 

f  Kings  themselves  had  no  other  part  of  the  spoils  than  that  which  was 
allotted  th«m  by  the  rules  of  war.  Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  instanc 
in  the  history  of  the  Franks.  The  army  of  Clovis,  the  founder,  of  the 
French  monarchy,  having  pillaged  a  church,  the  bishop  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  king,  requesting  that  a  particular  vase  might  be  restored.  Clovis 
promised  to  grant  the  bishop's  request  if  the  vase  should  be  allotted  to 
him.  The  division  was  made  at  Soissons,  and  the  plunder  being  all 
placed  in  a  heap  in  the  middle  of  the  army,  the  king  requested  that  they 
would  give  him  that  vase  over  and  above  his  share.  All  appeared  wilHng 
to  gratify  their  monarch  except  one  soldier,  who  lifting  up  his  battle-axe, 
struck  the  vase  whh  great  violence,  exclaiming  in  a  haughly  and  fero- 
cious tone,  *'  You  shall  have  nothing  here,  but  that  to  which  the  lot  gives 
yott  a  right."    Gregorius  Turon.  Hist.  Francorum  lib.  2.  cap.  sr. 
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ftitremely  desirous  to  preserve.  In  his  circumstances  it  was 
eertainly  requisite  to  secure  the  attachment  both  of  the  people 
and  the  army ;  but  at  so  critical  a  juncture,  he  might  have 
perceived  that  the  soldiery  was  the  principal  support  ob 
which  he  could  depend  for  success,  in  the  decisive  contest 
which  was  about  to  take  place.  All  the  nobility  of  the  king- 
dom, however,  were  eager  to  support  the  cause  of  their  mon- 
arch, and  repaired  in  crowds  to  his  standard. 

The  duke  of  Normandy  in  the  mean  while  advanced  along 
the  eoast  from  Pevensey  to  Hastings ;  but  the  contradictory 
accounts  of  historians  leave  us  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  his  first  proceedings.  Some  say  that  he  erected  a  fort 
at  Pevensey,  in  order  to  protect  his  shipping,  and  to  favour 
Ids  retreat  in  case  of  necessity.*  Others  affirm  that  he  sent 
back  his  fleet,  and  some  historians  say,  that  he  caused  his 
imps  to  be  burned,  that  his  followers  might  have  no  hope  of 
safety  but  in  the  success  of  their  arms.f  At  Hastings,  he 
determined  to  wait  the  approach  of  Harold,  who  having 
advanced  within  about  nine  miles  of  the  Norman  camp,  re- 
solved to  hazard  a  battle,  contrary  to  the  prudent  counsel  of 
his  brother,  who  advised  him  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  repre- 
senting the  disadvantages  under  which  the  enemy  must  lie, 
in  being  obliged  to  winter  in  a  hostile  country,  in  which  they 
had  neither  magazines  nor  fortified  towns.  But  it  seems  that 
Harold  elated  with  his  victory  over  the  Norwegians,  had  con- 
ceived too  sanguine  hopes  of  success,  and  his  precipitancy  iu 
hazarding  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  on  the  event  of  a  battle, 
cost  him  his  crown  and  his  life. 

Those  military  transactions,  which  suddenly  decide  the 
destiny  of  nations,  merit  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  pages  of 
history :  but  the  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  which  are 
generally  found  in  the  relations  of  such  events,  render  it  im- 
possible to  distinguish  with  precision  any  thing  more  than  the 

*  'WilUjim  constructed  forts  and  military  works  both  at  Pevensey  and 
Hastings.    Bajun  }.  p.  140.    Turner  Hist.  Ang.  Sa^.  1. 

t  "WiU.  Poict  p.  201.  Camden  follows  this  account  Britann.  159. 
This,  however^  appears  improbable,  although  it  was  a  measure  since 
adopted  by  C ortez  on  his  invasion  of  Mexico.  See  also  Ancienne  Cbro* 
Mue  de  Normandie  ap.  Turner.  1.  p.  489. 
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liatUnes  of  tbe  pieture*  SaeU  is  the  cue  ii^  regard  to  th« 
memorable  battle  of  Hastings  :  amidst  the  confused  accounts 
of  historians)  it  would  be  in  rain  to  attempt  to  give  the  rea- 
der any  distinct  idea  of  the  various  manceuvres  of  the  two  ar- 
mies :*  it  must  therefore  svffice  to  mention  n.  few  ciroomstan- 
^eskj  in  respect  of  whieh,  writers  in  general  agree.  The  Nor- 
mans appear  to  have  sij^rpassed  the  English  in  piety  as  well 
as  in  prudence :  they  spent  the  night  which  preceded  the 
battle  in  offering  up  prayers  to  the  Almighty  for  sneeess, 
while  the  latter  were  employed  in  carousing  and  singing,  as. 
if  they  had  beqn  certain  of  victory.  About  seveo 
4066  "*  ^^®  naoming,  tht^  two  armies  enga^,  and  the 
*  murderous  confliet  continued  the  greatest  part  of 
the  day,  without  any  perceptible  advantage  on  either  sick. 
The  afternoon  was  far  advanced,  and  the  issue  of  the  contest 
«till  doubtful,  when  the  duke  finding  himself  unable  to  m^Jk^ 
any  impression  on  the  English  battalions,  ordered  his  titoops 
to  fall  back,  without  breaking  their  ranks.  Th^  English  scjeiuj^ 
the  Normans  give  way,  supposed  themselves  sure  of  the  vic- 
tory, and  rushing  impetuously  forward,  threw  themselves  into 
isonfudon.  At  this  moment  the  Normans  perceiving  the  sue*; 
cess  of  their  stratagem,  suddenly  rallied,  and  made  a  dread- 
ful slaughter  among  the  broken  ranks  of  the  Engtisb*  In  <^ii| 
emergency,  Harold  made  every  posssible  effort  to  rally  his 
troops,  and  so  far  succeeded  as  to  draw  up  in  order  of  battle 
a  considerable  number  of  infantry,  who  so  bravely  sustained 
the  reiterated  attacks  of  the  Normans,  that  at  the  afyroach 
of  night  the  victory  was  still  undecided.t  William,  hawey^r, 
resolved  to  make  a  last  effort  to  drive  the  English  from 
iheir  position.  The  Normans  assailed  them  with  th^  most 
determined  resolution  $  and  the  English  sustained  the  attack 
with  equal  intrepidity.  In  this  sanguinary  conftict  JSarold 
w,as  slain  by  an  arrow ;  and  his  death  decided  the  fatie  of  the 
day.    The  English  disheartened  at  the  loss  of  their  monarch, 

*  Rapin  confesses  himself  bevildeted  amidst ^e  confused  accounts  of 
this  battle.    YoL  1.  p.  141. 

f  Many  of  the  particulars  of  this  battle  are  represented  in  the  tapestry 
of  Bayeux. 
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jBed  i|i  tliQ  utmost  confasioo.  As  long  as  daj^ligbt  ^sted  the 
Normans  eontinued  the  pursuit,  and  made  a  dreadful  slaughr 
ter  of  the  fugitives,  putting  all  to  the  sword  without  mercj. 
According  to  the  generally  received  accounts,  aljout  sixty 
thousand  of  the  English,  with  most  of  their  nobility,  besidef 
^he  king  and  his  two  brothers,  fell  on  that  fatal  day.  Thi^ 
ensanguined  victory  cost  the  Normans  six  tbousan4  men; 
but  it  oiust  be  allowed  that  fortune  had  been  peculiarly  fay- 
curable  to  the  dulce,  who,  although  be  had,  according  to  Wil- 
liam of  Malmsbury's  account,  ixo  fewer  than  three  horsey 
filled  under  him,  did  not  receive  any  wound*  The  darkness 
pf  the  night  saved  the  reiy^ant  of  the  English  army^  J^'bieb 
retreated  pnder  the  conduct  of  the  earls  IM^o^car  and  Edwin^ 
l^ho  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  among^tbe  few  English  nobles 
|if  ho  es^ped  the  slaugbte^. 

Such  are  tJlie  u^ost  autbe^tj^  ^eoiints  (^al  ^iM^ory  affords  of 
iJie  memorable  battle  pf  jSast^ngs,  which  ^cided  the  fieUe  nf 
jBngland ;  and  the  long  duration  of  ike  eonjUct,  which  lastcf^ 
from  seven  in  the  morning  till  night,  togejtJier  wjth  the  almoslt 
juseredible  daughter  of  her  warnors  and  nobles,  sbe^ws  how 
^obstinately  the  possession  of  her  crown  was  ico^tc^ted.    But 
iwlule  ii;inpartial  history  cajunot  refuse  tl^e  just  tribute  of  praise 
io   the  magnanimity  and  coura|;e  of  Harold^  Uie  sound  judg- 
ment of  the  politicifm,  and  the  ^ftutioi^s  eoinm^der  .will  im- 
peach his  prudence;  in  staking  the  £E^te  ^]his^ingdoia  on  th^ 
^vent  of  a  battle.    Had  the  Enj^isb  monarch  contented  hini- 
.^elf  with  harassing  the  enemy,  ai^  ifttercepting  jt^s  supj^ies, 
ihe  Noi^ans,  exposed  to  the  hardships  of  a  winter's  cam- 
f  ajgn  in  a  hostile  country,  and  wanting  provisions,  woul^  ifi 
M  probability  luive  had  ifCfii^on-to  repent  of  their  ^xpe^ition. 
^ut  when  Providence  decrees  t^e  downfall  of  a  nation  or  dy- 
|iasty,  a  judicial  infatuatiqn  S(^mis  tpoloud  the  understanding 
of  its  chiefs.  Had  Darius  acted  on  the  defensive,  and  av^ide^ 
a  general  engagement  with  Alexander,  the  Macedonian  hero 
iWonld  have  bf  en  |^ad  to  repass  the  Hdlespont,  and  leave  him 
in  quiet  possession  of  the  Persian  empire.  History  affords  nu- 
merous instances  of  crowns  lost  and  kingdoms  ruined  by  rash 
and  inconsiderate  proceedings. 

After  the  battle  of  Hastings,  the  Engliali  made  scarcely  i^ny 
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an  eMetiye  to  an  hereditary  siieeession,  a  change  extremely 
auspicious  to  the  national  prosperity. 

The  authority  df  the  kings  appears  to  have  been  indeter- 
minate :  as  martial  chiefs  in  a  scene  of  continual  hostilities^ 
they  must  at  first  have  been  nearly  arbitrary,  acting  by  no 
rule  but  their  own  judgment,  whenever  they  had  the  power  of 
enforcing  the  dictates  of  their  will.  On  the  contrary,  the 
numerous  chieftains  of  whom  the  king  was  the  head,  would 
naturally  endeavour  to  Circumscribe  his  authority.  But  va- 
rious circumstances  were  favourable  to  the  increase  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  The  cr6wn  Was  a  permanent  establish- 
ment, which  it  was  the  interest  of  every  one,  except  the  su- 
peritor  nobles,  to  support  and  liggrandise :  its  deinains  were 
extended  by  every  successful  war  5  and  its  revenue  and 
munificence  were  c6ntinually  adding  to  its  influence :  When 
the  ^eal  of  the  Popes  had  completed  the  conversion  of  ihib 
island,  the  regal  power  received  great  srupport  and  aug- 
mentation from  the  religious  veneration  with  which  th^ 
clergy  surrounded  it.  ^  That  the  churdi,  in  its  Iveakness, 
^'  should  support  the  crown,  which  was  itis  best  protector, 
^  was  as  natural  as  that  it  should  afterwards  oppose  it, 
"  when  its  aggressions  became  feared."*  All  4hese  cir- 
cnmstahees,  however,  were  of  a  varying  nature,  and  in  th^ 
earlier  periods  of  thelieptarehy  much  of  Ac  power  posseissed 
by  the  kings  must  have  depended  on  their  personal  qualities* 
The  royal  revenue  arose  from  the  lands  in  demesne,  customs, 
toils,  penidties,  and  forfeitures,  which  the  law  attached  to 
certain  crimes,  and  various  other  perquisites ;  and  the  dignity 
of  the  king  was  upheld  by  his  munificence.  The  union  of 
the  seven  kingdoms  was  an  event  highly  favourable  to  the  roy- 
al authority,  as  well  as  to  the  national  prosperity.  As  soon 
as  this  event  took  place,  the  kingof  England  became  the  pos- 
sessor of  all  the  prerogatives  and  property  which  the  differ- 
ent kings  of  the  heptarchy  had  enjoyed.f  And  it  was  this 
concentration  of  wealth  and  privileges,  and  its  consequences, 
which  exalted  the  king  to  that  majesty  and  power,  whicb,  in 

•  Turner's  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  2.  p.  213. 

t  Whether  the  king  had  the  power  of  making  peace  and  war  without 
ti\c  consent  of  the  wittena-^motte  is  uncertain.    Rap.  1.  p.  157. 
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the  latter  period  of  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  monareliy,  beeMne  at* 
taehed  to  the  throne. 

The  wittena-gemotte  was  th6  great  eonneil  of  the  hation^ 
and  resembled  our  present  house  of  lords.*  No  historical  or 
antiquarian  eritie  has  ever  been  able  to  ascertain,  with  preci- 
sion, what  descriptions  of  persons  composed  this  assembly, 
but  it  is  evident  that  it  consisted  chiefly  of  the  nobility  and 
dignified  clergy.f  And  it  is  known  that  nobility  alone  did 
not  entitle  a  person  to  a  seat  in  the  wittena-gemotte,  and  that 
the  possession  of  forty  hides  of  land  was  an  indispensable 
qualification.:^  They  were  summoned  by  a  royal  writ;  and 
the  king  presided  in  the  assembly.  The  concurrence  of  this 
council  was  necessary  to  the  making  of  laws,  and  it  was  the 
supreme  court  of  judicature  in  the  kingdom. 

Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  ealdorman  was  the  highest 
officer  in  the  kingdom.  He  was  the  chief  of  a  shire,  and 
one  of  the  national  Council.  He  ranked  with  a  bishop,  and 
possessed  great  authority^  both  Civil  and  military,  and  is  men- 
tioned as  leading  the  shire  to  battle  against  an  enemy.$  la 
the  latter  period  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy,  the  title  of 
ealdorman  was  superseded  by  that  of  earl,  which  seems  to 
denote  the  same  dignity,  and  it  is  evident  that  both  were  offi- 
cial as  well  as  honorary.!  The  gerefas  were  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  executive  power;  and  their  functions  seem  to 
have  been  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  our  sheriffs.**  The 
thengs,  or  thanCs,  were  a  species  of  nobility  peculiar  to  those 
ancient  times,  and  their  rank  was  attainable  by  all.  The 
requisites  Which  constituted  the  dignity,  are  stated  by  the 
laws  to  have  been  the  possession  of  five  hides  of  land,  a  church, 
a  kitchen,  a  bell-house,  a  judicial  seat  at  the  burgh-gate,  and 
an  appropriate  office  in  the  kitig^s  hall.    It  was  essential  to 

•  The  Anglo-Saxons  had  nothing  similar  to  our  house  of  commons. 

t  The  Latin  words  by  which  they  were  designated,  are  optimates,  pri- 
mates,  principes,  proceres,  &c.  all  signifying  nobles  or  chiefs.  See  Eth- 
alward,  p.  U7.    S  Gale,  484,  &c. 

+  3  Gale,  513. 

§  Wilk.  Leg.  Sax.  p.  U,  38.    Sax.Chron.  p.  78. 

^  The  earl  of  the  Danes  was  the  same.  Turner  2.  p.  233.  Burton's 
JMonasticon,  p.  25. 

••  See  Wlk.  Leg.  Sax.  12,  68,  69, 115,  &6. 
L 
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a  thane  that  he  should  be  a  landed  proprietor ;  fcrr  though  a 
ceorl  had  a  helm,  mail,  and  a  gold-hilted  sword,  yet  if  he  haA 
not  five  hides  of  land  the  laws  deelare  he  must  remain  a 
ceorl. *  The  thanes  appear  to  have  been  of  two  description^r, 
some  of  them  being  mentioned  by  the  title  of  king's  thanesy 
who  seem  to  have  constituted  a  superior  rank.  In  th# 
Domesday  Book  many  lands  are  described  in  different  coun- 
ties, as  **  Terra  Tainorura,*'  land  of  the  thanes.  From  tho 
game  book  it  appears  that  the  possession  of  five  hides  of  land 
rendered  the  owner  liable  to  be  called  out  to  the  wars :  tha 
thane  was  therefore  a  sort  of  feudal  lord,  holding  his  lands 
by  a  military  tenure. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  nobility  were  of  two  classes,  the  nobla 
by  birth,  and  the  noble  by  office.  No  peculiar  titles  seem  to 
have  distinguished  the  nobly  born :  they  were  rather  marked 
out  by  the  name  of  the  family  which  had  become  illustrious^ 
like  the  FabU,  Comelii,  &c.  of  the  Romans.  The  birth  that 
was  deemed  noble  conferred  personal  honour,  but  no  political 
rank  or  power :  these  were  attached  solely  to  office.  There 
was  also  a  nobility  arising  fi'om  landed  property,  attainable 
by  every  one,  and  possessing  what  noble  birth  alone  did  not  of 
itself,  political  rank  and  privileges ;  for  without  being  owner 
of  five  hides  of  land,  a  person,  though  nobly  born,  could  not 
aspire  to  a  seat  in  the  wittena-gemotte,  or  national  council. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  law,  as  an  incentive  to 
personal  exertion,  that  through  the  gift  of  God,  a  thrcel  may 
become  a  thane,  and  a  ceorl  an  earl,  just  as  a  singer  may  be- 
come a  priest,  and  a  bocere,*  or  writer,  a  bishop.t  Official 
dignities  were  conferred  by  the  king,  and  were  liable  to  be 
taken  away  by  him  for  illegal  conduct  | 

*  A  hide,  or  caracute  of  landj  was  as  much  as  could  be  tilled  with  one 
plough  and  the  beasts  thereto  belonging,  and  might  contain  a  messuage, 
wood,  meadow,  and  pasture,  for  the  support  of  the  cattle.  This  measure, 
as  the  learned  Selden  clearly  shews,  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  the  course  of  husbandry  ;  but  it  was  generally  considered  as 
containing  from  100  to  120  modem  acres.  The  hide  was  the  Saxon,  and 
the  caracute  the  Norman  denomination  of  the  same  measure  or  quantity. 
Under  the  Xormaa  kings  fdur  caracutes  made  a  knight's  fee.  The  ox- 
gang  was  invariably  the  eighth  part  of  a  hide  or  caracute. 

f  \rilk.  Leg.  Sax.  p.  112* 

*  Asier.  Vit.  Alf  p.  7U 
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Tbe  other  elasses  of  Anglo-Saxon  soeiety  were  the  free 
^nd  the  servile :  among  the  first  "ivere  the  eeorls,  or  possessors 
of  land,  corresponding  with  our  yeomen ;  and  many  others 
without  property  were  free.  But  a  very  large  proportion  af 
the  Anglo-Saxon  population  was  in  a  state  of  slavery.  This 
unfortunate  class  of  men,  who  were  called  Theow  and  Esne^ 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  their  aneient  laws,  and  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  servile  condition  of  being  another's  property, 
without  any  politieal  existence  or  social  consideration.  They 
were  bought  and  sold  with  the  land,  and  conveyed  in  the  grants 
of  it  promiscuously  with  the  cattle  and  other  property.  They 
were  carried  beyond  the  seas,  and  publicly  sold  at  Rome,  in 
Ireland,  and  other  countries ;  long  ranks  of  young  persons  of 
both  sexes,  tied  together  with  ropes,  being  daily  exposed  to  sale 
in  these  foreign  markets.*  Thus  we  find  that  in  this  land  of 
eivilization  and  liberty,  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  people 
were  eleven  or  twelve  centuries  ago  in  a  state  nearly  similar 
to  that  of  the  mass  of  the  negro  population  in  Africa.t 

But  the  benevolent  doctrines  of  the  christian  religion  grad- 
tDially  mitigated  the  rigours  of  slavery.  Manumission  became 
daily  more  frequent  Sometimes  individuals,  through  mo- 
tives of  benevolence  or  piety,  or  in  generous  remembrance  of 
past  services,  emancipated  a  certain  number  of  their  slaves  : 
sometimes  they  were  redeemed  by  the  charitable  kindness  of 
others  5  and  it  seems  to  have  been  an  exercise  of  philanthropy, 
not  uncommon  in  the  last  testaments  of  the  dying,  to  give  free-  ' 
dom  to  some  of  this  pitiable  class  of  mankind.:(:  In  one  of 
the  later  laws,  it  was  expressly  enjoined  that  no  christian  or 
innocent  man  should  be  sold  out  of  the  land.§  Thus  we  see 
how  greatly  Christianity  is  conducive  to  the  temporal  as  well 
as  the  eternal  interests  of  mankind.  By  its  beneficial  influ- 
ence the  horrors  of  slavery  were  greatly  diminished.    The 

*  See  the  horrid  picture  drawn  by  Dr.  Henry  4  p.  238. 

t  The  Anglo^axons  made  no  scruple  of  selling  even  their  own  chil- 
dren into  sUiTery ;  and  the  same  horrid  traffic  was  carried  on  between 
Bristol  and  Ireland,  as  in  modem  timci^  betweeq  Africa  j[^id  the  West  In- 
dies.   See  Dr.  Uenry  ubi  supra. 

t  Hickes  Pref.  xxii.  and  Diss.  £p.  13.    Wanley  Catal'  p.  152. 

«Wilk.L8g.Sax.  p.  lOr. 
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'sjstem,  however,  still  eontinned.  The  mags  of  the  Ang^o^ 
Saxon  population  wa9  not  sufficiently  eivilized  to  admit  of 
perfect  and  general  freedom  $  and  the  slaves  still  ^continued  ta 
he  numerous.  In  the  Domesday  Book,  seareely  any  portiim 
i^f  land  is  mentioned  without  some  of  that  class. 

The  n^ilit^ry  force  was  under  the  command  of  the  king 
while  it  was  assembled.  It  was  rather  a  militia  than  a  regu- 
lar army.  From  a  certain  quantity  of  land  a  fixed  number  of 
soldiers  was  sent  when  the  king  summoned  his  people  to  an 

.  expedition ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  serv^  only  for  a  limited 
time,  which  Mr.  Turner  supposes  to  have  probably  heen  two. 
months.*  It  has  already  been  observed  that  five  hides  of 
land  was  c^bliged  to  fumirii  one  soldier;!  and  from  these 
prominent  features  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  government,  civil  «nd 
qpilitary,  it  is  evident  that  they  had  the  most  essential  parts 
of  the  feudal  system,  which  appears  not  to  have  been  first 
introduced,  but  only  new  regulated  by  the  Normans. 

Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  few  crimes,  if  any,  were  punish- 
able with  death.  The  principle  of  pecuniary  compensation. 
I^ervades  all  their  laws.  Theft^  adultery,  personal  injurieS| 
and  murder  itself,  were  expiated  by  lines.  The  life  of  every 
man  was  set  at  a  pricey  according  to  his  rank  in  society,  from 
the  king  downward  to  the  slave*  This  was  called  his  were, 
which  was  paid  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased;  his  wite 
was  a  fine  that  was  paid  to  the  king.  Thus  any  person  might 
inurder  another  of  what  rank  soever,  provided  he  was  able 
and  willing  to  pay  his  were  and  his  wite,  the  legal  valuation 
of  his  life.    This  valuation  e^phibits  a  curious  calculation  of 

•  political  arithmetic.  The  were  or  price  of  the  king's  life 
was  30,000  thrymsas,  or  ±20L  that  of  an  etheling  or  noble 
15,000,  or  60^.  that  of  a  bishop  or  earl  8000  thrymsas,  or  32f. 
The  life  of  a  thane  was  valued  at  half  as  much  as  that  of  .a 
bishop  or  earl,  and  so  downwards  through  every  class  of  so- 
eiety.l  In  regard  to  personal  injuries,  the  ealculations  are 

•  Turn.  Hist  Ang.  Sax.  2.  p.  218. 

t  This  was  the  general  quota ;  but  there  were  diiferent  regulations  in 
difierent  provinces,  &c.    See  Turner  Hist  Ang.  Sax.  %  p.  ITS  and  180- 

i  Rapin,  with  some  others,  supposes  that  these  laws  related  only  to  hom- 
if  ide,  and  thinks  it  absurd  to  apply  them  to  murder,  which  he  says  was. 
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«till  more  eurians.  Every  member  of  the  hmnaii  body,  and ' 
every  wound  that  could  possibly  be  given,  bad  its  legal 
valuation*  AU  otber  crimes  committed  against  individuals, 
or  against  society,  had  their  pecuniary  punishments  stated  by 
the  laws.  But  in  process  of  time,  the  imperfection  of  these 
began  to  be  perceived,  as  they  afforded  impunity  to  the  rich 
who  were  able  to  pay,  and  to  the  poor  who  had  nothing  to 
lose.  Corporal  punishments  were,  therefore,  occasionaUy  in-r 
flieted.  Among  these  we  find  imprismiment,  outlawry,  ban^ 
ishment,  slavery,  whipping,  branding,  the  pillory,  amputation 
of  limbs,  mutilation  of  the  nose,  ears,  and  lips,  plucking  out 
the  eyes,  tearing  off  the  hair,  and  sometimes  hanging.*  The 
martial  law  punished  desertion  with  death.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  treason  against  the  state  incurred  only  the  penaJtjr 
of  forfeiture  and  banishment.  Those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
who  suffered  death  for  treason  or  rebellion,  seem  to  have  been 
punished  not  by  the  civil,  but  by  martial  law. 

The  AnglorSaxons  had  different  courts  of  judicature,  and 
different  modes  of  trial.    Those  by  fire  and  water  ordeal  are 
amply  described  in  the  laws  of  Ina  and  Athelstan.t    But  it 
is  evident  that  they  had  also  the  trial  by  jury.  This  is  dearly 
expressed  in  the  laws  of  Ina,  Alfred,  and  other  Saxon  mon- 
areh84    Itistn^ethe  number  of  jurors  sometimes  varied  ^ 
but  the  principle  is  still  the  same  \  and  it  can  scarcely  be  sup-   ' 
posed  that  so  important  a  part  of  legislation  should  have  been 
all  at  once  brought  to  its  present  perfection.    In  the  laws  of  ^ 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  however,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  origin  of 
the  happy  and  wise  institution  of  the  English  jury,  which 
has  so  greatly  contributed  to  the  excellence  of  our  national . 
character,  and  the  support  of  our  constitutional  liberty. 

After  viewing  through  the  gloom  of  many  centuries,  the 
political  state  of  the  AnglorSaxons,  it  will  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  inspect  their  domestic  and  social  circumstances,  their 
manners,  awd  character.    Their  food)  like  ours,  was  a  mixture 

pomshed  ^th  deaths  1.  p.  16t ;  i>at  of  this  we  can  find  no  historical 
proof. 

•  See  Wilk.  Leg.  Sax.  13  to  139,  and  Turner  Hist  Ang.  Sax.  2.  p.  269. 

twak.p.2r,61. 

:^Id.l2,47,100,llQ»&c 
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of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kind.*  They  raked  vamim 
florts  of  corn,  and  fed  domestieated  cattle  for  the  use  of  their 
tables.  For  food,  they  had  all  the  different  animals  now  m 
use ;  but  swine  were  the  most  abundant.  They  eat  various 
Ikinds  of  iish ;  bat  the  speeies  most  generally  noticed  was  the 
eel,  which  they  used  as  abundantly  as  swine.  They  are  of- 
ten mentioned  in  their  grants.  The  monks  of  Ramsey  made 
a  yearly  present  of  4000  eels  to  those  of  Peterborough.  "  Wo 
'^  read  of  two  places,  purchased  for  2iL  wherein  16,000  of 
"  these  fish  were  caught  every  year  5  and  in  one  charta  twenty 
fishermen  are  stated,  who  furnished,  daring  the  same  period, 
60,000  eels  to  the  monastery.  Eel  dikes  are  often  mentioned 
^  in  the  boundaries  of  their  lands."t  Among  their  fruits,  figs, 
grapes,  nuts,  almonds,  pears,  and  apples,  are  mentioned  $|  but 
most  of  these  mi;st  have  come  from  abroad.  Honey  also  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  a  favourite  article  of  diet.$  Their  liquors 
were  ale,  cider,  mead,  wine,  pigment,  and  morat.  The  pigment 
was  a  rich  and  odoriferous  compound  of  honey,  wine,  and 
spiceries  of  various  kinds.  The  morat  was  made  of  honey 
diluted  with  mulberry  jaice.1I  Feasting  to  excess  was  greatly 
in  fashion  among  the  rich:  and  although  the  canons  were 
isevere  against  drunkenness,  and  rigid  fasts,  proportioned  in 
duration  to  the  rank  of  the  offender,  were  enjoined  as  a  pen<- 
ance  for  that  sin,  the  manners  of  society  rendered  all  these 
regulations  ineffectual. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  were  acquainted  with  both  variety  and 
Tanity  of  dress.  The  ladies  wore  a  long  loose  robe  reaching 
down  to  the  ground,  with  large  loose  sleeves ;  their  head- 
dress seems  to  have  generally  been  a  hood  or  veil,  which, 
falling  down  before,  was  wrapped  round  the  neck  and  breast. 
They  also  wore  necklaces,  and  bracelets,  and  rings,  with 
gems  on  their  fingers ;  and  the  hair,  which,  among  the  Saxon 

*  Both  wheat  and  barley  were  in  general  use  for  bread ;  bat  tlie  )At« 
ter  was  cheapest.    Dug.  Monast.  p.  296. 

t  Turner's  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  2.  p.  45. 

i  Tngulph.  p.  50. 

§  Aid.  de  Laude  Yirg.  p.  296. 

IT  Henry's  Hist.  Eng.  4.  p.  396.  They  were  not  strangers  to  cinnamon, 
pepper,  and  the  oth^r  productions  of  India.    Mag.  Bib.  Pat,  vol  16. 
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jb 
Iftdies,  was  highly  valued,  was  artifieially  dressed  and  twist- 
ed.* The  male  sex  surpassed  the  females  in  the  richness  of 
their  attire,  and  displayed  a  fondness  for  gorgeous  finery  which 
leems  inconsistent  with  their  manly  and  warlike  character. 
Their  princes  and  nobles  had  garments  of  silk,  woven  with 
^Iden  eagles  or  gold  flowers,  cloaks  ornamented  with  gold  * 
and  gems,  chains  or  bracelets  of  gold  and  precious  stonesr 
round  their  necks  and  arms,  and  rings  on  their  fingers.!  Strutt 
observes,  that  the  kings  and  nobles,  when  in  their  state  dress, 
were  habited  in  a  loose  coat,  which  reached  down  to  their  ' 
ancles,  and  over  that  a  long  robe  fastened  over  both 
shoulders  on  the  middle  of  the  breast  with  a  clasp  or  buckle. 
Jle  adds,  that  the  edges  and  bottoms  of  their  coats,  as  welt 
as  their  robes,  were  often  trimmed  with  a  broad  gold  edging, 
or  flowered  with  different  colours.  The  soldiers  and  common 
people  wore  close  coats,  reaching  only  to  the  knee,  and  a  short 
eldak  over  th^ir  left  shoulder,  which  buckled  on  the  right. 
The  kings  and  nobles  were  habited  In  common  in  a  dress  simi- 
lar to  this,  but  richer  and  more  elegant.^  They  had  shoes 
tied  with  thongs,  and  sometimes  a  bandage  wrapped  round  the 
legs  up  to  the  calf,  at  other  times  stockings  up  to  the  knee. 
The  Anglo-Saxons,  represented  in  the  celebrated  tapestry  of 
Bayenx,  have  caps  or  bonnets  on  their  heads,  with  their  beards 
shaven,  aijid  wearing  long  mustaches.$  This,  we  are  told  by 
William  of  Malmesbury,  was  the  prevailing  fashion  in  the 
time  of  Harold  ILf  but  the  more  ancient  delineations  in  the 
Saxon  MSS.  generally  represent  the  men  with  long  beards, 
and  their  hair  divided  from  the  crown  to  the  forehead,  and  ' 
combed  down  on  each  side  in  waving  ringlets.  * 

Domestic  architecture  and  household  furniture  correspond 
with  the  progress  of  national  wealth  and  taste.  The  dwell-. 
ing  houses  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  small  and  inconvenient, 

*  The  nuns  appear  to  ha¥e  neglected  their  hair.  Aid.  de  Laud.  Virg. 
p«  30T* 

t  Turner  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  2.  p.  59  and  60,  and  author  there  quoted « 

t  Stmtt  Herd.  Ang.  1.  p.  46. 

$  This  tapestry  exhibits  a  good  representation  of  the  costume. 

f  Gulielnw  Malmsb.  lib.  3,  The  Anglo-Saxon  clergy  were  shaved, 
Wilk.  p.  85. 
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and  their  furnitare  hearj  and  rude.  For  all  their  eleganee's^ 
and  many  of  their  conveniences  and  eomforts,  they  were  in-»* 
debted  to  the  introduction  of  ehristianity,  whieh  opened 
an  intercourse  mth  Rome,  the  seat  and  eentre  of  all  the  arts, 
sciences,  wealth,  and  industry  of  that  age,  the  perpetual  visits 
which  both  ecclesiastics  and  laics  were  in  the  habit  of  making^ 
to  that  city,  causing  a  more  general  diffusion  of  every  thing 
necessary  or  suitable  to  civilized  life.  Among  the  furnitare 
of  the  rooms  in  the  houses  of  the  great,  we  find  hangings  for 
the  walls,  mostly  of  silk,  and  sometimes  embroidered  in  gold, 
with  figures  of  birds.  Ingulphus  mentions  a  piece  of  hangings 
on  which  was  depicted,  in  needle  work,  tlie  destruction  of 
Troy.*  The  historian  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  observes,  that 
from  the  unskilfulness  o^  their  carpenters,  their  buildings 
were  left  full  of  crevices,  and  hangings  were  therefore  a  ile-> 
eessity  as  much  as  a  luxury,  since  they  served  to  keep  out  thQ 
wind.t  Nothing  indeed  can  more  strongly  prove  their  ntilltj, 
as  well  as  the  defective  construction  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
houses,  than  that  Alfred,  to  preserve  his  lights  from  the  wind, 
even  in  the  royal  palaces,  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
invention  of  lanterns.  Their  seats  appear  to  have  been  ben- 
ches and  stools.  Their  tables  were  sometimes  very  costly. 
We  read  of  some  that  were  made  of  silver  and  gold.  The 
plate  used  at  the  tables  of  the  great  was  often  very  rich  and 
expensive.  We  read  of  cups,  basons,  and  dishes,  of  silver 
and  gold,  and  often  of  silver  gilt,  or  otherwise  6mamented 
with  gold,  and  candlesticks  of  the  same  materials.  Glass 
was  very  rare,  though  Bede  mentions  glass  vessels  and  lamps  ; 
but  it  became  more  common  in  domestic  use  towards  the  time 
of  the  Norman  conquest.  Gold  was  used  to  adorn  their  ban- 
ners, as  also  their  sword  hilts,  saddles,  and  briddles,  which 
were  sometimes  ornamented  with  jevvels.J  They  appear  to 
have  made  frequent  use  of  the  hot-bath ;  but  the  cold-bath 
was  held  in  so  little  estimation,  that  it  was  sometimes  imposed 
as  a  penitentiary  punishment. 

•  Ingulph.  p.  9.  53. 

t  Turner  Hist.  Ang.  Sax  2.  p.  67. 

*  See  the  various  references  to  Hicke«,  Dug^dale,  Ingulphus,  Bede,  &c* 
ap.  Turner  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  2.  p,  63,  69. 
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A^ith  the  pleasures  of  the  tajile,  the  Anglo-Saxons  united 
.various  diversions.  The  musicians^  poets,  harpers,  and  buf- 
foons, were  constant  attendants  at  their  feasts.  At  these 
convivial  meetings  it  was  the  practice  that  all  should  sing  in 
turns,  and  sometimes  the  harp  was  sent  round.*  Dancing 
was  also  a  favourite  amusement ;  and  it  appears  from  the 
Domesday  Book  that  bear-baiting  was  not  unknown.  They 
also  played  at  the  tseft  or  dice.  Hunting  was  one  of  their 
principal  diversions.  The  beasts ,  of  chace  were  chiefly  the 
stag,  and  sometimes  the  wild  boar  or  the  hare.  The  sports- 
men in  the  train  of  the  great  were  so  numerous  and  so  pre- 
judicial to  lands,  that  an  exemption  from  their  visits  was  es- 
teemed a  valuable  privilege.!  We  hear  of  a  king  liberating 
certain  lands  from  those  who  carry  with  them  hawks  or  fal- 
cons, horses  or  dogs.f  Edward  the  Confessor  was  extremely 
addicted  to  hunting  and  hawking.  Every  day  after  his 
morning  devotions,  he  amused  himself  with  those  exercises.§ 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  dress,  furniture,  &c.  of 
our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  it  is  evident  that  th6y  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  necessary  of  the  mechanical  arts  now 
in  use.  But  the  skill  of  their  artificers  was  not  exercised 
and  refined  by  that  competition  and  circulation,  which  re- 
sults from  the  diffusion  of  wealth  and  freedom ;  their  me- 
chanics were  mostly  men  in  a  servile  state.  The  clergy,  the 
rich  and  the  great,  had  domestic  servants,  who  were  able  to 
supply  them  with  the  articles  of  trade  and  manufacture  in 
common  use.  In  monasteries  they  had  smiths,  carpenters, 
millers,  illuminators,  architects,  agriculturists,  fishermen,  &c. 
Similar  descriptions  of  craftsmen  were  attached  to  the  estates 
of  the  great.  In  Dugdale  we  find  that  a  nobleman  gives  to  a 
monastery  a  manor  with  all  its  appendages,  (i.  e.)  his  over- 
seer, and  all  his  chattels,  his  smith,  carpenter,  miller^  fisher- 
man, all  these  servants,  and  all  their  goods  and  chattels.ir 
Grants  of  a  similar  nature  are  numerous.     But  when  the 

•Bedelib.  4.p.irO. 

t  Turner  2.  p.  77,  78,  et  auctop. 

+  Cott  M.  S.  Claud,  c.  9.  p.  104.  ap,  Tumer'a  Apg.  feax*  2,  p.  80. 

§  Malinsb.  lib.  2.  cap.  13. 

t  Dudg.  Monast.  1.  p.  306. 
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vfmumimou  of  slavet  gradaall j  inereMed  tbe  iHdependeitt 
part  of  the  eommonalttj^  some  of  the  emancipated  beeamQ 
agriculturists,  and  took  land  of  the  clergy  and  the  great, 
paying  them  an  annual  gafol  or  rent  generally  in  kind,  aa 
money  was  scarce :  others  went  to  the  burgs  or  towns,  where 
they  employed  themselves  in  trade  or  in  the  mechanical  artSy 
occupying  houses  for  which  they  paid  rent  to  the  king  as  lord  of 
the  manor ;  and  in  that  situation  of  comparative  independence 
the  exacted  gafols,  customs,  services,  &c.  although  sometimes 
expensive  and  troublesome,  were  definite  and  certain.  Besides 
those  who  made  the  meehaninal  arts  their  profession,  several 
of  the  monks  and  other  clergy  pursued  them  with  assiduitys 
and  laboured  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  of  which  the  cel- 
ebrated Dunstan  and  some  others  are  memorable  instances.  It 
was  even  required  by  the  laws  that  the  clergy  should  pursue 
these  occupations,  for  king  Edgar  says,  '^  We  command  that 
^'  every  priest,  in  order  to  increase  knowledge,  shall  learn  some 
*^  handicraft."*  The  ladies  were  accustomed  to  spinning ; 
even  princesses  were  taught  to  use  both  the  needle  and  dis- 
taff ;t  And  a  Norman  historian  observes  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
females  excelled  in  embroidery.^  But  in  contemplating  the 
magnificence  sometimes  displayed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  in 
their  dress,  their  furniture,  &c.  we  must  not  imagine  that  we 
Bee  a  picture  bearing  any  resemblance  to  the  refined  and  dif- 
fused elegance  of  later  times.  Commerce  had  not  yet  intro- 
duced wealth  among  the  people.  Splendour,  luxury,  and  even 
conveniency,  were  confined  to  the  great,  to  the  princes,  the 
nobles,  and  dignified  clergy.  The  inferior  orders  were  op- 
pressed by  poverty  and  slavery,  and  we  cannot  suppose  them 
to  have  lived  in  a  stile  anywise  superior  to  that  which  we  see 
among  the  lowest  peasantry  of  Ireland. 

Public  markets  were  established  in  a  great  number  of 
towns }  but  the  external  commerce  of  those  times  was  greatly 
confined.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  however,  sometimes  visited 
foreign  countries  for  the  purposes  of  traffic ;  and  merchants 
obtained  peculiar  privileges.     By  a  law  of  king  Athelstan^ 

•  WUk.  Lcff.  Sax.  p.  83. 
t  Malmsb.  lib,  2.  cap.  5.  p.  47* 
.     +  Du  Chesue  p.  211. 
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enaeted  for  the  encouragement  of  trade,  a  merchant  who  had 
made  three  voyages  in  a  ship  of  his  own,  acquired  the  rank 
§f  a  thane.*  It  was  not,  however,  the  laws  enacted  by  prin- 
ces and  national  councils  that  could  make  commerce  flourish ; 
nothing  but  the  gradual  progress  of  civilization  and  liberty 
could  produce  this  happy  effect. 

Agriculture  was  cultivated  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  with  some 
attention.  They  ploughed  chiefly  \<fith  oxen,  sowed  their 
wheat  in  the  spring,  and  thrashed  their  com  out  with  flails. 
They  had  common  pastures  attached  to  the  portions  of  land 
which  they  possessed,  and  extensive  tracts  laid  out  in  meadow. 
Every  estate  had  also  an  appropriate  quantity  of  wood.  In 
Domesday  Book  the  ploughed  land,  the  meadow,  the  pasture, 
and  the  wood,  are  separately  mentioned,  and  their  respective 
quantities  estimated.  In  the  same  record  we  also  meet  frequent* 
ly  with  parks.  Their  implements  of  husbandry  nearly  resemb- 
led those  of  the  present  day.  They  had,  likewise,  carts  and 
waggons ;  and  wind  and  water  mills  occur  in  every  period  of 
their  history .t  The  judicious  management  of  the  monks  and 
other  clergy,  greatly  improved  the  agricultural  state  of  the 
country.  "  Of  the  Anglo-Saxon  husbandry,"  says  a  judicious 
writer,  ^^  we  may  remark,  that  Domesday  survey  gives  us  some 
^^  indications  that  the  cultivation  of  the  church  lands  was  much 
**  superior  to  that  of  any  other  order  of  society.  They  have 
^  mach  less  wood  upon  them  and  less  common  pasture ;  and 
^^  what  they  had,  appears  often  in  smaller  and  more  irregu<<- 
^^  lar  pieces,  while  their  meadow  was  more  abundant,  and  in 
^^  more  numerous  distributions."^ 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  literature  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxons must  be  dated  from  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 
And  it  must  be  allowed,  that  their  progress  was  astonishingly 
rapid.  Augustin,  and  the  monks  who  accompanied  him  from 
Rome,  excited  a  desire  of  knowledge  among  their  new  con* 
verts.  Sigebert,^^king  of  East  Anglia,  established,  in  his  do- 
minions, a  school  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  in  imitation  of 
those  he  had  seen  in  France  $  and  in  this  happy  effort  for 

*  Wilk.  Leg.  Sax.  p.  71. 

t  Turner  Hist  Ang*  Sax.  %  p.  160. 

i  Turner  Hist.  Aug.  Sax.  %  p.  167, 
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emiization,  he  was  assisted  by  bishop  Fcelix,  who  eameto 
him  from  Kent,  and  supplied  him  with  teachers.  About  tiie 
year  668,  Theodoras,  a  monk  of  Rome,  but  a  native  of  Tar« 
sus,  a  Grecian  eity,  rendered  illustrious  by  the  birth  of  QU 
Paul,  was,  by  the  Pope,  ordained  archbishop  of  Canterbnrj. 
This  prelate  and  his  friend  Adrian,  an  African  by  birth,  hot 
abbot  of  a  monastery  near  Naples,  came  into  England,  and 
both  being  well  versed  in  sacred  and  profane  literature,  their 
conversation  and  exhortations  excited,  among  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons, a  great  emulation  in  literary  pursuits.  A  crowd  of  pu- 
pils gathered  round  them,  and  besides  the  scriptures  and  theo- 
logy, they  taught  the  Gretk  and  Latin  languages,  astronomy, 
arithmetic,  and  Latin  poetry.*  Egbert,  who  was  archbishop 
of  York  A.  D.  712,  founded,  in  that  city,  a  noble  library,  and 
greatly  advanced  the  liberal  arts.  At  this  period,  Ireland 
was  distinguished  for  its  religions  literature ;  and  many  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  retired  thither  to  pursue  their  studies  or 
their  devotions.  While  some  assumed  the  monastic  life,  oth- 
ers seeking  variety  of  knowledge,  went  from  one  master's 
cell  to  another.  The  hospitable  Irish  received  them  as  bro- 
thers, and  supplied  them  with  food,  with  books,  and  gratui- 
tous instruction.  Among  the  men  to  whom  Anglo-Saxon  lit- 
erature was  greatly  indebted,  Benedict,  who  founded  the  ab- 
bey at  Wearmouth,  ought  to  be  mentioned  with  applause.  He 
went  several  times  from  England  to  Rome,  and  brought  back 
with  him  a  considerable  number  of  books  of  various  descrip- 
tions. Bnt  though  literature  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  cen- 
turies was  striking  its  roots  in  England,  yet  it  was  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  monasteries.  The  secular  part  of  so- 
ciety was  involved  in  gross  and  general  ignorance.  Several 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  could  not  write,  but  to  the  end  of 
their  charters  and  other  public  acts,  affixed  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  with  this  expression,  « I  have  put  the  sign  of  the  holy 
^'  cross,  ^  pro  ignorantia  literarum,^  on  account  of  my  ignor- 
ance of  writing.''t  Among  these  princes,  however,  some  ex- 
ceptions appear.    There  are  several  letters  extant  from  some 

•  Bede  lib.  4.  cap.  1. 

f  This  was  the  case  of  several  princes  and  noblemen  throughout  Eu- 
rope in  tliose  4ark  ?ges.    See  Bish.  Nicholson's  Hist.  Library, 
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ef  the  Anglo^axon  govereigns  at  this  period,  whieh  exhibit 
marks  of  mental  ealtivation.  Of  these  princes  none  were 
more  distinguished  than  Alfred,  king  of  Northnmbria,  who 
had  retired  into  Ireland  for  the  sake  of  studj,  and  whose  lit-^ 
erary  attainments  were  very  eonsiderable.* 

The  period  of  intelleetual  enltivation  whieh  began  to  dawn 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  by  the  introduetion  of  ehristianity, 
was  advanced  to  its  meridian  lustre  by  three  great  luminarieSy 
Aldhelm,  Bede,  and  Alcuin.  In  the  eighth  century,  York  was 
the  chief  seat  and  centre  of  learning  in  the  western  parts  of 
£urope.  Alcuin,  who  is  also  called  Flaccus  Albinus,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  bom  in  that  city ;  and  he  himself  informs 
us,  that  it  was  the  place  where  he  spent  the  years  of  hut 
youth  and  received  his  education.  He  was  the  literary  friend 
and  preceptor  of  Charlemagne :  and  it  may  here  be  justly  ob- 
served, that  the  famous  university  of  Paris  owes,  in  a  great 
measure,  its  origin  to  the  literary  institutions  at  York.  But 
the  bright  sunshine  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  was  obscured 
or  rather  extinguished  by  the  invasions  of  the  Danes,  whos& 
destructive  fury  involving  the  monasteries  in  the  general  ruin 
of  the  country,  put  an  end  to  the  studies  pursued  in  these  sem- 
inaries, and  occasioned  that  universal  ignorance  which  Alfred 
so  pathetically  deplored,  and  so  assiduously  laboured  to  re- 
move. The  exhortations,  ordinances,  and  example,  of  that 
celebrated  prince,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  operations  of 
intellect;  and  Anglo-Saxon  literature  reviving  under  his  aus- 
pices, continued  to  flourish  in  the  reigns  of  his  successors,  till 
it  received  another  dreadful  shock  by  the  Danish  wars  which 
devastated  the  kingdom  in  the  time  of  Ethelred  II.  but  there 
is  reason  to  doubt,  whether  at  any  time  previous  to  the  con« 
quest,  it  had  regained  the  lustre  with  which  it  shone  during 
the  eighth  century.  As  learning  in  those  ages  was  cultivated 
almost  solely  by  ecclesiastics,  their  books  were  for  the  most 
part  written  in  Latin.    Several  specimens  of  their  Latin  po- 

♦  This  Prince  died,  and  was  buried  at  little  Driffield,  in  Yorkshire, 
A.  D.  705.  His  death  is  conftnemorated  by  an  inscription  in  the  chancel 
of  the  parish  church.  Tradition  informs  us  that  he  was  mortally  wounded 
in  battle  near  the  village  of  Ebberston,  on  th^  north  side  of  the  Derwent, 
where  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  about  the  year  1790,  erected  a  monument  to 
his  memory. 
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etry  are  left  us  by  AUhelm,  Bede,  and  Aleniii.  These  par* 
take  in  a  greater  or  lets  degree  of  the  monkish  style  of  yer« 
sification,  whieh  was  in  use  daring  so  many  centuries  after 
ihedeeUBe  of  Roman  literature.  Of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry^ 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  speeimens  that  remain, 
rhythm^  violent  inversion  of  phrase,  frequent  transitions,  omis* 
sion  of  particles,  contraetions  of  phrase,  and,  above  all,  nu* 
nerotts  metaphors,  and  perpetual  periphrasis,  seem  to  have 
been  the  most  pnmiinent  features.*  The  Anglo-Saxon  lan- 
guage was  extremely  copious,  and  abounded  in  synonimes  : 
its  relies  serve  as  a  basis  to  the  modem  English.  Mr.  Turner 
has  demonstrated,  in  a  series  of  quotations  from  our  most 
celebrated  authors,  how  great  a  portion  of  our  present  lan- 
guage is  of  Saxon  origin. 

During  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  the  sciences  and  liberal 
arts  were  in  a  degraded  state  in  all  the  western  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. The  architecture  of  those  ages  was  rude,  and  with* 
iNit  either  elegance  or  proportion.  That  the  Saxons  had 
some  sort  of  buildings  before  their  arrival  in  England,  is  not 
to  be  doubted.  But  it  is  also  certain  that  their  edifices  were 
invariably  of  wood,  and  of  that  material  they  erected  their 
first  churches  in  this  island.f  The  chief  peculiarities  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  architecture  after  they  began  to  errect  struct'* 
tures  of  stone,  appear  to  have  been  a  '^  want  of  uniformity 
^  of  parts,  massy  columns,  semi-circular  arches,  and  diago- 
^  nal  mouldings.''^:  Of  these  the  two  first,  says  Mr.  Turner, 
mrere  common  to  all  the  barbarous  architecture  of  Europe* 
But  the  semi-circular  arches  and  diagonal  mouldings  seem  to 
have  been  more  peculiar  additions  to  the  Saxon  buflding. 
Their  knowledge  of  geography,  though  aided  and  improved 
by  Alfred's  translations  of  the  voyages  of  Octher  and  Wolf- 
stan  to  the  Greenland  seas  and  the  Baltic,  was  still  confined, 
confused,  and  incorrect,  their  astronomy  was  yet  more  eon- 

•  Turner's  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  2-  p.  331,  In  the  second  chapter  of  the 
twelfth  book  of  this  volume  of  Mr.  Turner's  work,  is  a  learned  and  copi" 
ous  dissertation  on  Anglo-Saxon  poetry, 

f  Bede  lib.  3.  cap.  25.    Ducarel  Ang.  Norm.  Antiq.  p.  100, 

i  Carter's  ancient  architecture  ap.  Turnei***  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  2.  ?♦ 
415. 
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traeted  $  and  like  aU  other  Bations  in  those  dark  ages,  they 
rendered  it  subservient  to  judicial  astrology. 

The  Anglo-Saxons,  like  all  other  semi-barbarians,  were  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  prying  into  futurity,  and  their  historian 
has  employed  a  whole  chapter  in  describing  their  supersti- 
tions.* But  this  folly  was  not  peculiar  to  them:  it  was  the 
common  foible  in  those  times  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Superstition,  the  child  of  ignorance,  is  uniTersally  prevalent 
in  semibarbarous  ages :  it  is  gradually  weakened  by  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization;  but,  in  all  probability,  it  will  never  be 
completely  extirpated.  The  Anglo-Saxons  had  the  harp  and 
other  musical  instruments,  of  which  we  do  not  well  know  the 
construction  $  and  in  the  latter  ages  of  their  dynasty  Ihey 
had  organs  in  their  churches,  f  Benedict,  the  founder  of  the 
abbey  of  Wearmouth,  introduced  the  art  of  glass-making 
from  France.  The  progress  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  arts 
of  design  and  painting  was  not  considerable ;  but  they  were 
extremely  fond  of  beautifying  their  MSS.  with  drawings  of 
various  colours,  and  sometimes  with  gilt  letters.  Many  of 
their  manuscripts,  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  Cottonian  library,  are 
decorated  with  superb  illuminations.  Other  particulars 
might  be  noticed ;  but  it  would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  a  more 
detailed  account  of  manners  and  modes  of  life  long  ago  Ex- 
tinct :  what  has  been  said  will  suffice  as  a  general  sketch  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  before  the  Norman  conquest  put  an  end  to 
their  political  existence. 

*  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  2.  book  8.  cbap.  14 
t  3.  Gale.  366,  and  420. 
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WHATEVER  advantages  England  might  derive  from  the  Nop- 
man  eonquest,  in  regard  to  her  foreign  politics,  its  effects  on 
her  internal  happiness  were  long  and  fatally  felt.  The 
troubles  which  ensued,  and  terminated  in  the  complete  en- 
slavement of  the  nation,  have  by  some  been  ascribed  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  Normans,  by  others  to  the  refractory  spirit  of 
the  English  3  and  it  appears  extremely  probable  that  both  these 
causes  concurred  to  produce  their  calamitous  consequences.* 
A  visit  which  William  took  into  Normandy,  afforded  to  the 
English  the  first  opportunity  of  revolt.  His  brother,  Odo, 
bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  William  Fitz-Osbom,  were  constituted 
regents  during  his  absence ;  and  their  oppressive  government 
is  said  to  have  provoked  the  English  to  take  arms.  Two  at- 
tempts, one  in  Kent,  the  other  in  Herefordshire,  were  made 
to  shake  off  the  Norman  yoke,  but  both  of  them  proved  abor- 
tive. The  return  of  the  king  restored  for  a  while  the  publie 
tranquillity.  But  tbe!^  two  revolts  rendered  him  so  suspi- 
cious of  his  new  subjects,  that  he  began  to  consider  them  as  se- 
cret enemies. 

In  reviewing  the  situation  in  which  William  was  placed, 
and  the  rigours  of  his  administration,  it  is  requisite  to  consi- 
der that  he  had  a  conquering  as  well  as  a  conquered  nation 
to  govern.  It  was  necessary  to  cherish  and  reward  the  Nor- 
mans, whose  valour  had  opened  him  a  way  to  the  throne,  and 
whose  fidelity  was  his  chief  and  indeed  his  only  support.  But 
this  could  only  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  Eaglish,  on 
whom  he  imposed  intolerable  taxes.f  These  oppressive  meais- 

•  Compare  Ordovicus  Vitalis,  and  Will,  of  Poict.  the  former  imputes 
the  blame  to  the  Normans  ;  the  latter  wholly  to  the  English, 
t  Flor.  Worcest.  p,  635.    Brompt  p.  663. 
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ttres  instigated  tbem  to  make  another  attempt  to  free  them- 
selves from  a  harden  %vhieh  they  deemed  insupportable.  Ex- 
eter ereeted  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  refused  to  admit  a 
Norman  garrison.  In  the  depth  of  winter,  William  marehed 
in  person  to  the  siege  lof  that  city,  which  he  obliged  to  surren- 
der at  discretion ;  but  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  clergy, 
he  spared  not  only  the  lives,  but  the  property  of  the  inhabi- 
tants^. This  lenity  to  a  particular  city,  however,  was  more 
than  counter-balanced  by  hi»  severity  to  the  whole  kingdom* 
In  order  to  discharge  the  debts  in  which  his  expensive  arma- 
ment had  involved  his  finances,  and  to  fulfil  the  expectations 
of  hi«  followers,  as  well  as  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the 
English  nobles,  he  confiscated  the  estates  of  all  those  who 
had  espoused  the  party  of  Harold. 

These  rigorous  measures  discovered  a  systematic  design  of 
depressing  the  English,  and  drove  them  to  successive  revolts. 
Witfain  less  than  two  years  after  the  conquest,  Edwin,  earl 
of  Chester,  and  his  brother,  Morcar,  earl  of  Northumberland, 
flew  to  arms,  and  their  forces  were  joined  by  those  of  their 
nephew,  Blethwin,  king  of  Wales.  William,  apprehending 
that  this  revolt,  if  neglected,  might  be  attended  with  danger- 
ous consequences,  lost  no  time  in  collecting  his  forces,  and 
marching  against  the  insurgents.  In  order  at  the  same  time 
'  to  secure  a  retreat  in  case  of  necessity,  and  to  orerawe  the 
inland  provinces,  he  built  two  castles  at  Nottingham,  which 
,  jas  well  as  Warwick  castle,  he  garrisoned  with  Norman  sol- 
diers.* The  two  earls  seeing  all  their  measures  disconcerted 
by  the  rapidity  of  his  march,  and  the  superiority  of  his  force, 
were  obliged  to  submit ;  and  the  king  granted  them  their  par- 
don, hoping  to  recover  the  affections  of  the  English  by  this 
act  of  clemency. 

The  king,  in  the  meanwhile,  took  the  most  active  measures 
for  preventing  future  revolts ;  and  the  terror  >vhich  pervaded 
the  kingdom  was  increased,  when  castles  were  seen  building 
at  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Lincoln,  and  several  othei^  places. 
Morcar  and  the  other  Northumbrian  lords,  although  they  had 
received  their  pardon,  began  to  dread  that  the  hour  ofven- 

•  S.  Dunelm.  p.  197.     Hoveden.  p«  450. 
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geanee  was  oiilj  deferred^  and  in  order  to  avoid-  the  threaten- 
ing storm,  they  took  refuge  in  Scotland,  as  did  also  Edg^r 
Atheling,  with  his  mother  and  sisters.  The  king,  being  every 
day  more  convineed  of  the  disaffection  of  the  English,  increa- 
sed his  precautions.  He  took  away  their  arms,  and  in  order 
to  prevent  seditious  meetings  and  conspiracies,  he  prohibited 
the  use  of  lights  in  any  house  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, at  which  time  the  corfew  bell  was  rung  to  warn  tlie  peo- 
ple to  put  out  their  fire  and  candle,  under  the  penalty  of  a 
heavy  fine.* 

These  restraints,  which  seemed  intolerable  to  the  English^ 
contributed  to  heighten  their  resentment  against  their  oppres* 
sors ;  and  historians  assure  us  that  there  scarcely  passed  a 
day,  in  which  the  bodies  of  assassinated  Normans  were  not 
found  in  the  woods  and  on  the  highways,  without  any  possi- 
bility of  discovering  the  perpetrators  of  these  murders^  But 
the  Northumbrians,  whose  vicinity  to  Scotland  encouraged 
their  turbulent  spirit,  were,  of  all  others,  the  most  impatient 
under  a  foreign  yoke.  They  were  for  the  most  part  of  Danish 
descent,  and  they  resolved  to  call  in  the  Danes  to  their  assist- 
ance. In  the  mean  while,  having  collected  some  troops,  they 
surprised  Durham,  and  put  the  Norman  governor  and  his 
gaj^rison  to  the  sword.  Shortly  after  this  event,  the  Danish 
fleet  arrived  in  the  mouth  of  the  Humber.f  Edgar  Atheling 
earl  Gospatric,  and  the  other  Northumbrian  lords,  who  had 
fled  into  Scotland,  joined  the  Danish  general  soon  after  he 
had  landed  his  forces.  The  combined  army  of  English  and 
Danes  meeting  with  no  force  to  oppose  them,  marched  di- 
rectly to  York.  The  Norman  garrison  having  set  fire  to  the 
city,  a  great  part  of  which,  with  the  cathedral,  tlie  monas- 
tery of  St.  Peter,  and  a  valuable  library,  was  destroyed  by 
the  conflagration,  retired  to  the  castle.  The  Danes,  however, 
carried  that  fortress  by  assault,  and  put  most  of  the  Normans 
to  the  number  of  three  thousand  men,  to  the  sword.    Having 

*  Corfew,  from  couore  feu,  or  coverfire.  But  Tuid&!»  in  his  notes  on. 
Rapin,  vol.  1.  p.  171,  doubts  the  truth  of  this  story,  which  is  now  current 
among  the  modern  historians. 

f  T!ie  Danish  fleet  and  army  were  commanded  by  Osbem,  brother  to 
SweyUf  king  of  Denmark.    liapin  1.  p.  171. 
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tlins  made  themselves  masterg  of  Yofk,  they  left  earl  Wal- 
thof  in  that  city  with  an  English  garrison,  and  hearing  that 
the  king  was  marching  to  attack  fhem,  they  took  an  advanta- 
geous position  hetween  the  Ouse  and  the  Trent.* 

The  news  of  this  invasion  gave  the  king  a  considerable 
degree  of  alarm,  and  he  judged  it  expedient  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  the  English  by  acts  of  moderation  and  lenity. 
He  recalled  several  whom  he  had  banished,  liberated  others 
from  prison,  and  convened  several  of  the  most  eminent  na- 
tives, in  order  to  procure  informatipn  concerning  the  ancient 
laws  and  customs  of  the  realm.f  Having  taken  these  precau- 
tions, he  began  liis  march  against  the  Danes,  and  in  his  way 
reduced  Oxford,  which' had  erected  the  standard  of  revolt. 
On  his  arrival  in  Yorkshire,  he  put  all  to  fire  and  sword; 
hut  as  he  durst  not  attack  the  Dalies  in  their  fortified  post,  he 
tried  the  safer  method  of  negociation,  and  by  liberal  briber 
prevailed  on  their  general  to  evacuate  the  country.  After 
their  departure  he  laid  siege  to  York,  But  earl  Walthof 
bravely  defended  that  city  for  a  long  time,  and  want  of  pro- 
visions alone  eompelled  him  to  capitulate.  William,  who  ad- 
mired his  valour,  not  only  granted  him  honourable  terms  $ 
but  gave  him  his  niece  in  marriage.  After  the  reduction  of 
,  York,  liie  king  resolved  to  make  a  terrible  example  of  the 
Northumbrians.  Advancing  northwards,  he  wasted  the  coun- 
try with  fire  and  sword  in  so  merciless  a  manner,  that  from 
York  to  Durham  not  a  single  house  was  left  standing.  All 
that  part  of  the  country  was  rendered  a  scene  of  desolation ; 
and  not  only  the  houses,  but  even  the  implements  of  husbaiiT 
dry  being  destroyed,  a  dreadfbl  famine  ensued,  by  which  mul- 
titudes of  the  inhabitants  perished,  and  the  lands  remained  fo^ 
the  space  of  nine  years  without  cultivation.^ 

William  being  fully  convinced  that  nothing  but  force  could 
induce  the  English  to  submit  peaceably  to  his  government^ 

•  This  is  the  account  of  Huntmgd.  p.  369,  and  also  of  M.  Paris ;  but 
it  seems  more  piobable  that  they  would  encamp  on  the  north  or  east  side 
of  the  Ou8e»  or  between  that  river  and  the  Aire,  rather  than  between  the 
Ouse  and  the  Trent. 

t  Hoveden  p.  602. 

i  S.  Dunelm.  p.  200,  &c.    Bfompt  p.  $66, 
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resolved  so  completely  to  depress  those  who  possessed  a«ij 
influence  over  the  people,  as  to  prevent  them  from  ever  mak^ 
ing  any  considerable  effort.    For  this  purpose  he  suddenly  re- 
moved the  English  nobles  from  all  such  posts  as  could  ^ve 
them  any  influence  over  their  eountrymen,  and  dispossessed 
them  of  all  the  baronies  and  fiefs  of  the  eroWn.    With  these 
he  liberally  rewarded  his  followers,  and  their  number  bein^ 
less  than  that  of  the  English  nobles,  many  of  these  foreign 
adventurers  obtained  vast  possessions.    Robert,  the  king's 
half  brother,  had  the  earldom  of  Cornwall,  in  which  were 
two  hundred  and  forty-eight  manors,  besides  five  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  which  he  possessed  in  other  countries.     Odo,  bishi^ 
of  Bayeux,  was  made  earl  palatine  of  Kent  and  justiciary  of 
England,  and  possessed  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  fiefs. 
William  Fitz-Osborn  was  rewarded  with  the  whole  earldom 
of  Hereford  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.    William  Warner  had 
Surrey,  and  Walter  Gifford  the  county  of  Buckingham.  Hugh 
Lupus  de  Almonches,  the  king's  sister's  son,,  obtained  the 
county  palatine  of  Chester  to  hold  in  full  sovereignty.    Aiaa 
Fergeant  Due  de  Bretague,  the  king's  son-in-law,  was  put  in 
possession  of  all  the  estates  of  earl  Edwin.    To  Roger  de 
Montgomery    the  king  gave  Arundel,  Chichester,  and  all 
Shropshire.     Eudes  count  de  Blois  was  put  in  possession  of 
all  Holderness.  Ralph  de  Guader,  a  knight  of  Bretagne,  was 
made  earl  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  lord  of  Norwich. 
Henry  de  Ferrariis  obtained  Tutbury  castle,  with  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  lordships.     William,  bishop  of  Constance, 
possessed  two  hundred  and  eighty  fiefs.     The  other  French, 
Flemish,  and  Norman  chiefs,  who  had  joined  in  the  king's 
expedition  to  England,  were  rewarded  by  estates  in  propor- 
tion to  their  rank  or  their  services.  The  English  clergy,  also, 
notwithstanding  the  pains  they  had  taken  indisposing  the  na- 
tion to  place  William  on  the  throne,  met  with  no  better  treat- 
ment than  the  nobility.    The  king  was  resolved  to  depress  ev- 
ery thing  that  was  English.    He  subjected  the  church  lands, 
as  well  as  others,  to  military  service,  from  which  they  had 
been  exempt  under  the  Saxon  kings  i*  and   almost  all  his 
troops  being  quartered  on  the  monasteries,  were  maintained 

•  Selden  Titles  of  Hon.  p.  578. 
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fvithont  aay  expense  to  the  crown.  The  bishops  and  abbots 
were,  as  might  be  expected,  unwilling  to  submit  to  this  in- 
fringement of  their  ancient  charters  and  immunities  $  and 
their  remonstrances  furnished  the  king  with  a  plausible  pre- 
text for  removing  them  and  putting  foreigners  in  their  plaees* 
The  king,  who,  on  every  occasion  was  supported  by  the  papal 
authority,  sent  two  legates  to  Rome,  where  every  thing  passed 
according  to  his  desire.  On  their  return,  Stigand,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  'deposed,  and  Lanfranc,  an  Italian  by 
birth,  but  abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  was 
raised  to  that  see.  Thomas,  a  canon  of  Bayeux,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  archbishoprick  of  York.  Other  foreigners  were 
placed  in  different  episcopal  sees,  and  Norman  abbots  in  the 
principal  monasteries,  from  which  the  English  abbots  were 
removed.* 

This  general  transfer  of  all  the  power  and  property  of  Eng- 
land to  the  Normans,  was  the  most  important  transaction  of 
the  rei§^  of  William,  and  that  which  constitutes  the  grand 
characterestie  of  the  memorable  revolution  effected  by  the 
conquest  From  this  period  England  became  entirely  Nor* 
manized^  the  laws,  the  language,  and  manners  of  Normandy, 
began  to  prevail.  Instead  of  ealdormen  and  thanes,  the 
French  and  Norman  titles  of  eounts,viscounts,barons,  esquires , 
&c.  were  introduced.  The  Norman  French  was  the  only 
lan§aage  used  at  Court,  and  among  all  people  of  rank  and 
fashion ;  and  every  kind  of  means  was  used  to  render  it  uni- 
versally prevalent  throughout  the  kingdom*!  A  great  num- 
ber of  Norman  words  were  consequently  introduced,  and  at 

•  For  these  proceedings  vide  Tyrrel's  Hist.  Eng.  p.  28,  &c.  S.  pun- 
dm.  p.  202, 8tc. 

^  It  has  been  said  by  some^that  no  other  knguage  than  Norman  French 
was  permitted  to  be  taught  in  the  schools ;  but  no  authentic  record  of 
any  posiliTe  prohibition  of  teaching  English  can  be  found.  It  must,  how- 
ever,  be  observed,  that  as  all  the  people  of  fashion  spoke  Norman,  it  was 
almost  unnecessary  to  teach  English,  as  in  that  age  few  of  the  common 
people  had  any  learning.  As  to  the  laws  being  wholly  written  in  French, 
and  aU  pleadings  being  in  that  language,  some  historians  assert  the  fact, 
and  others  say  that  this  regulation  was  confined  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  and  the  Exchequer.  Vide  Tyrrel's  introduction  to  vol.  2.  Tin- 
dal*s  notes  on  Rapin.  vol  1.  p»  179» 
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lengtli  a  mixed  langaage  was  formed,  diierent  botfr  from  tte 
Norman  and  from  the  English  that  was  spoken  befcre  t]M» 
eonqnest* 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  work  to  enter  into  tedioas  de- 
tails  of  all  the  partial  revolts  of  the  English  against  the  op- 
pressive  power  of  the  Normans.  It  snlBees  to  observe,  thai 
their  last  effort  was  made  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  k  plaee  whieh 
the  surrounding  morrasses  rendered  almost  inaeeessible.  To 
this  strong  position  the  earls  Edwin  and  Morear,  with  the 
bishops  of  Durham  and  Hereford,  and  several  other  distin- 
gaished  Englishmen,  retired,  as  Alfred  had  formerly  done,  to 
a  similar  situation*  Their  success,  however,  was  very  differ- 
ent. They  were  joined  by  a  great  number  of  maleontenis, 
and  chose  for  their  commander,  Harewood,  nephew  of  the 
abbot  of  Peterborougkf  The  king,  who  was  not  unacquainted 
with  the  miliary  reputation  of  Harewood,  resolved  to  crush, 
as  soon  as  possible,  this  rebellion,  and  marched  with  the  great- 
est expedition  to  attack  his  post.  But  the  morrasses  proving 
an  insurmountable  barrier  against  his  approaches,  he  commen- 
ted a  rigorous  blockade  of  the  isle,  in  the  hope  of  reducing 
the  rebels  by  famine.  This,  however,  was  a  more  difficult 
task  than  he  had,  at  first,  apprehended.  They  had  laid  in 
an  ample  supply  of  provisions,  and  were  prepared  for  a  long 
defence.  The  king,  however,  effected  by  policy,  what  he  fonnd 
so  difficult  to  accomplish  by  arms.  The  monks  of  tho  mon- 
astery of  Ely,  being  zealous  promoters  of  the  revolt,  he 
seized  the  manors  which  they  possessed  without  the  Umits  of 
the  isle,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  obedience.  This  measure 
had  the  desired  effect.  Thurstan,  the  abbot,  agreed  to  pay 
the  king  a  thousand  marks,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
isle  of  Ely,  on  condition  that  he  should  restore  the  lands 
which  belonged  to  the  monastery.    History  do^s  not  inform 

*  Dr.  Robertson  observes*  that  the  Korman  conquest  did  npt  complete- 
ly obliterate  the  Saxon  laws,  manners,  and  lang^uage*  as  the  Sa^on  con- 
quest bad  done  those  of  the  Britons  s  because  the  English,  though  van* 
quished,  were  neither  exterminated  nor  expelled,  and  still  continued  to 
be  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  population.  Vide  Slat,  of  Charles  V« 
vol.  U  note  4. 

flngulph.p.  n»  &C. 
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Hi  of  Ae  mekiis  whieh  were  used  by  the  abbot  to  fulfil  his 
•Dgagement;  bat  it  m  eertain  that  hig  treaehery  obliged  the 
malcontents  to  sarrender  at  discretion.  Their  commander 
alone  escaped  by  openbg  with  his  sword  a  passage  throngb 
the  enemy :  of  those  who  were  taken,  some  were  punished  by 
loss  of  their  eyes,  others  by  the  amputation  of  their  hatads; 
others,  among  whom  was  earl  Morcar,  were  shut  up  in  differ- 
ent prisons :  the  bishop  of  Durham  was  starved  to  death  in 
his^ison  at  Abington^  and  the  monks  of  Sly,  to  whose 
treachery  he  owed  his  success,  were  obliged  to  pay  an  enor- 
mous fine. 

While  William  was  employed  in  reducing  the  malcontents 
in  the  isle  of  Ely^  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  invaded  the 
north  of  England,  where  he  committed  the  most  horrible  rav- 
ages* Gospatric,  governor  of  Northumberland,  not  having  a 
force  sufficient  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  made  an  incursion 
into  Cumberland,  where  he  retaliated  on  die  Scots  the  erael-> 
ties  committed  by  their  countrymen  in  England.  The  king 
had  no  sooner  terminated  the  affair  of  Ely,  than  he  marched 
against  Malcolm,  who  retired  at  his  approach.  William^ 
however,  followed  him  into  Scotland;  but  neither  of  them 
being  desirious  of  hazarding  a  battle,  a  peace  was  concluded : 
the  boundaries  of  the  two  kingdoms  were  fixed  5  and  Mal- 
colm did  homage  to  William,  but  whether  for  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  or  only  for  Cumberland,  is  a  matter  of 'uncer- 
tainty. 

The  aggrandizement  of  the  duke  of  Normandy  by  the  ae-* 
quisition  of  the  croivn  of  England,  was  an  event,  which,  from 
the  very  first,  had  a  menacing  aspect  for  France.  Baldwin, 
earl  of  Flanders,  regent  of  that  kingdom  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  being  the  father-in-law  of  William,  had  favoured 
the  project,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  his  influence,  would 
undoubtedly  have  met  with  a  determined  opposition  from  that 
quarter.  But  the  French  moni#eh  had  no  sooner  attained  to 
the  age  of  maturity,  than  he  was  sensible  of  the  error  com- 
milted  in  his  minority,  and  grew  jealous  of  the  power  of  a 
vassal,  who  was  now  become  a  dangerous  rival.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  cheek  the  rising  greatness  of  so  formidable 
a  neighbour,  Philip  invaded  Normandy,  in  the  hope  that  suoh 
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li  dirersion  would  prodaee  a  generfti  revolt  in  Eaglaiid.  Bat 
it  was  now  too  late.  The  strength  of  the  English  was  alreadj 
exhausted,  and  their  spirits  were  broken.  William  passed 
over  into  Normandy  with  an  armj  composed  partly  of  Freneh, 
and  partly  of  English  troops.*  With  these  he  reeovered  the 
province  of  Maine,  which  had  revolted ;  and  Philip  seeing 
himself  disappointed  of  his  expectation,  readily  agreed  to  a 
peace. 

While  William  was  engaged  in  this  war,  he  had  some  dis*^ 
pntes  with  the  see  of  Rome.  Or^gory  YII.  the  bol^t  and 
most  enterprising  pontiff  that  ever  sat  in  the  papal  chair, 
snmmoned^him  to  do  homage,  pretending  that  England  was  a 
fief  of  the  holy  see.  He  also  demanded  the  arrears  of  Pe- 
ter pence,  which  had  not  been  paid  for  several  years.  Will- 
iam, without  hesitation,  promised  to  pay  the  arrears,  a^  well 
as  the  annual  tribute ;  but  in  regard  to  homage,  he  answered 
that  he  held  his  kingdom  only  of  God  and  his  sword.  And 
the  Pope,  who  at  that  time  was  engaged  in  a  difficult  con-, 
test  with  the  emperor,  perceiving  that  William  was  nei- 
ther to  be  swayed  by  superstitious  scruples,  nor  awed  by  men- 
aces, desisted  from  his  pretensions. 

This  dispute  with  the  Roman  pontiff  was  not  the  only 
trouble  with  which  William  was  harrassed  daring  his  abode 
in  Normandy.  When  he  crQSsed  the  seas^  he  considered  the 
English  as  too  muck  depressed  to  make  aoy  urtber  attempts 
against  his  authority.  In  this  respect  his  calculation  was 
just  I  but  danger  arose  from  the  quarter  in  which  he  reposed 
his  confidence.  Several  of  the  Norman  lords,  the  chief  of 
whom  were  Ralph  de  Guader,  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  Roger  de 
Breteville,  earl  of  Hereford,  formed  a  conspiracy  to  depose 
the  king.  Walthof,  being  heated  with  wine  at  a  splen- 
did entertainment,  had  been  drawn  into  the  plot ;  but  after- 
wards reflecting  on  the  favours  which  he  had  received  from 
the  king,  and  the  dangerous  #Dnsequcnces  of  a  revolt,  he  pas- 
sed over  into  Normandy,  and  by  making  a  discovery  of  the 
whole  affair,  obtained  pardon  for  his  imprudent  connexion 
with  the  conspirators.    The  revolt,  however,  was  crushed  al- 

*  Huntingd.  p.  369.    Brompt.  p.  9^2. 
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iMst  in  its  birth  by  tbe  aetiyity  of  tbe  Bishop  of  Bayeox,  re- 
gent of  the  kingdom.  The  two  earls  were  preventied  from 
joining^  their  forces,  and  Ralph  de  Guader  was  obliged  to 
make  his  eseape  into  Bretagne.  From  thenee  he  went  to  so- 
lieit  the  assistanee  of  Swein  11.  king  of  Denmark  $  and  a 
Danish  fleet  soon  ajj^peared  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  Bat 
the  English  *  had  now  snnk  into  a  state  of  the  most  abjeet 
slavery ;  and  the  Danish  eommander  finding  that  they  had  no 
disposition  to  rise  against  theiroppressors,  left  the  eoastwith- 
out  landing  his  troops.*  ' 

William,  in  the  meanwhile,  having  returned  from  Norman-^ 
dy,  Edgar  Atheling,  weary  of  living  an  exile  in  Scotland, 
eame  aiid  made  his  submission.  He  met  with  a  gracious  re* 
eeptioD,  and  was  allowed  a  pound  weight  of  silver  per  day 
for  his  maintenance.  But  the  king  made  a  terrible  example 
of  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  late  rebellion.  Some 
had  their  hands  cnt  off,  others  kid  their  eyes  put  out,  and 
those  who  met  with  the  most  favourable  treatment  were  ban- 
ished the  kingdom.  Though  the  English  had  not  joined  the 
Normanconspiratnrs,  they  were  involved  in  their  punishment. 
The  king  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe,  that  they  had 
privately  fomented  the  rebellion,  and  under  that  pretext, 
deprived  some  of  their  lives,  and  omers  of  their  estates. 
Sari  Walthof,  the  only  English  nobleman  who  retained  any 
considerable  degree  of  credit  and  influence,  was  involved  in 
tbe  general  wreck  of  the  nation.  The  particular  circumstan* 
ces  which  led  to  his  ruin,  are  unknown^  but  he  see^is  to 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Norman  courtiers^ 
who  coveted  his  estates  and  preferments.  On  the  dlst  May, 
1075,  this  nobleman  was  beheaded  at  Winchester,  and  his 
body  was  removed  to  Croyland  abbey,  to  which  he  had  been 
a  great  benefactor.f  He  was  the  last  of  the  distinguished 
nobles  of  England,  that  fell  victims  to  Noirman  despotism.  He 
was  regarded  by  the'people  as  a  martyr;  and  miracles  were 
supposed  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb. 

•  For  an  account  of  this  rebellion,  vide  M.  West.  M.  Paris,  and  S.  Dun- 
elm,  p.  20^,  &c. 
tVideIngul.p.72,  «cc. 

O 
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The  suecccding  transaeiions  of  William^s  reign,  \tere  oT 
much  less  importanee  tfaan  those  already  related.  In  A  y^vjf 
ivith  the  Dae  de  Bretagne,  of  which  historians  hare  left  onlj 
confused  and  contradictory  accounts,  he  was  obliged  to  raisi; 
the  sidge  at  Dol,  with  a  rery  considerable  loss.*  He  was 
afterwards  harrassed  by  the  rebellion  df  his  eldest  son  Rob- 
ert, who  was  encouraged  by  the  king  of  France.  In  this 
eolitest  with  his  son,  he  was  once  in  great  danger  of  losing 
his  life.  Having  fallen  into  an  ambuscade,  he  was  obliged 
to  expose  himself  like  a  common  soldiei',  and  his  valour  was 
so  conspicuous,  that  Robert  assaulting  him  in  person,  dismoun- 
ted him  with  his  lance.  But  the  prince  recognising  hU  father  by 
his  armour,  alighted  immediately  from  his  horse,  raised  hini 
lip,  and  asking  pardon  for  his  rebellion,  submitted  entirely  to 
his  mercy.  A  short  war  with  Scotland  produced  no  impor- 
tant effects,  except  that  Malcolm  ravaged  Northumberland  in 
a  merciless  nianner.  The  Welch  were  compelled  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  to  the  crown  of  England.  About  the  year  1080, 
William  built  the  town  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  the  placd 
where  the  abbey  of  Monkeester  stood ;  and  abont  the  same 
time,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Tower  of  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  overawing  the  eitizens,  and  of  securing  a  retreat 
In  case  of  an  insurrection.! 

The  king,  seeing  all  opposition  to  his  poSver  at  ati  end^ 
turned  his  attention  to  the  arrangement  of  his  revenues.  To 
this  end,  he  ordered  a  general  survey  of  the  lands,  goods,  and 
chattels,  of  his  subjects.  The  number  of  acres  contained  in 
each  estate,  the  taxes  which  it  had  paid  under  the  Saxon 
government,  as  tvell  as  since  the  revolution,  the  number  of 
horses,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  kept  upon  it,  with  every 
other  particular  relative  to  landed  and  personal  property, 
were  entered  in  ti  general  register,  called  the  Domesday  Book^ 
which  was  laid  up  in  the  Exchequer,  and  may  now  be  re* 
garded  as  the  most  minute  and  authentic  record  to  be  met 


•  Compare  P.  Daniel  Hist,  of  France.  Tom.  3.  p*  112,  &c.  with  Odor.' 
Titalis  lib.  4.  &tid  Malms.  S. 

t  The  part  called  the  White  Tower  was  that  which  was  built  by  Wil- 
liam. 
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with  in  aBj  eomitry.*  The  king,  knowing  by  this  means  uhat 
burdens  his  subjects  were  able  to  bear,  regulate^  his  imposts 
according  to  the  value  of  their  property,  and  the  demands  of 
his  own  avarice.  His  revenues  amounted  at  least  to  400,000 
pounds,  equal  to  three  times  its  weight  in  modem  money; 
and  if  we  consider  the  rate  of  living  to  be  increased  in  a  ten- 
fold proportion  since  the  eleventh  century,  this  income  might 
he  considered  as  equivalent  to  twelve  millions  s^t  the  present 
4ay.t 

Qunting  was  the  only  diversion  to  which  William  discovo 
Bred  any  attachment,  and  in  order  to  gratify  this  propensity, 
lie  distinguished  his  reign  by  an  act  which  stands  almost 
without  parallel  in  the  annals  of  despotism.  Thirty -six  parr 
ish  churches,  with  tthe  houses  of  the  inhabitants  were  demol- 
ished, and  a  tract  of  country  above  thirty  miles  in  circuit  wat 
depopulated  to  make  the  new  forest  in  Hampshire.  But  the 
severity  of  the  game  laws  which  he  enacted,  displayed  an  in- 
stance of  tyranny  still  more  atrocious.  Whoever  killed  a 
deer  was  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  eyes,|  a  law,  which 
though  enacted  by  a  christiaji  monarch,  would  hitye  disgraced 
a  pagan  legislator.  In  this,  bis  favourite  forest,  where  he 
had  demolished  the  temples  of  the  Deity,  and  violently  seiz- 
ed the  property  of  the  people,  two  of  his  sons,  and  one  of 
his  grandsons,$  lost  their  lives  by  extraordinary  accidents  ; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that,  in  a  superstitious  *age,  those  tragical 
occurrences  were  considered  as  the  judgments  of  heaven  manir 
fested  against  sacrilege,  injustice,  and  tyranny. 

•  Domesday  Book  is  to  this  day  regarded  as  decisive  evidence  in  all 
controversies  referable  to  it  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  does  not 
comprise  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  nor  Westmoreland. 

f  Bishop  Fleetwood,  in  his  Chronicon,  authorises  us  to  believe  that  th$ 
mite  of  living  has  increased  more  than  tenfold  since  a  mudi  later  period ; 
but  these  calculations  involving  so  many  particulars,  present  numerous 
difficulties ;  and  the  extremely  disproportionate  estimates  of  the  value  of 
land  and  of  its  produce,  in  several  parts  of  the  Chronicon  are  very  ^fii- 
pult  to  reconcile  to  the  natural  state  of  things. 

^  Brompt.  p.  981.    Tide  also  M.  Pai-is,  and  other  historians. 

$  Richard,  his  second  son,  and  William  Rufus.  Richard  was  killed  by  a 
rtag  in  his  Other's  life  time*  The  grandson  here  mentioned  was  Richard, 
the  son  of  Duke  Robert.    ^Ide  Malmsb.  Dunelm.  Uc. 
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AltkoQgli  WiUi«iii  had  so  eompktely  ettaUitlicd  hk  des- 
potism, it  was  not  his  fortune  to  die  in  peaee*  He  was  grows 
so  corpulent  and  unwieldy,  that  tranquillity  seemed  altsolate- 
ly  necessary  to  his  comfortable  existence.  But  his  son,  Rob^ 
ert,  having  again  been  encouraged  by  the  king  of  France  tm 
revolt,  William,  after  making  formidable  preparations  passed 
over  into  Normandy<*  Having  entered  the  territory  of  Le 
Vexin,  he  ravaged  the  country  in  a  dreadful  manner,  and 
took  the  city  of  Mantes,  which  he  ordered  to  be  set  on  fire 
and  reduced  to  ashes.  During  this  barbarian  seene,  the  kin^ 
in  his  eagerness  to  see  the  due  execution  of  his  orders,  ap« 
preached  so  near  the  conflagration,  that  the  heat  of  the  flames, 
combined  with  that  of  the  season,  threw  him  into  a  feverish 
disorder,  which  an  accident  soon  rendered  fatal.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Rouen,  in  leaping  a  ditch  he  bruised  the  rim  of  hia 
belly  against  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  and  being  carried  oa 
a  litter  to  Bouen,  soon  perceived  that  his  end  was  approach* 
ing.  At  this  momentous  crisis,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
should  see  his  past  actions  in  a  light  very  different^rom  that  ift 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  view  them  in  the  season  of 
prosperity  and  triumph.  It  is  said,  that  he  aefcnowkdged 
his  uiyost  usurpation  of  the  crown  of  England,  and  owned 
himself  guilty  of  all  the  blood  thai  had  been  spilt  in  conse-* 
quence.  If  the  English  had  a  right  to  set  aside  the  le^ik* 
mate  heir  and  elect  their  monarch,  the  charge  of  nsurpatioft 
against  William  is  just ;  but  if  hereditary  daim  be  allowed^ 
he  cai^ot  be  deemed  an  usurper,  but  only  a  conqueror.  He 
wrested  the  crown  not  from  Edgar  Atheling,  the  undisputed 
heir,  bat  from  Harold,  who,  according  to  the  laws  of  heredi* 
tary  succession,  was  himself  an  usurper.  Historians,  however^ 
relate,  that  he  would  not  presume  to  bequeath  a  crown, 
/which  he  considered  as  not  belonging  to  him,  but  left  the  dis- 
posal of  it  to  Ood,  intimating,  however,  that  if  he  migbt 
have  his  wish,  William,  his  second  son,  should  reign  over 
England.  To  Robert,  his  eldest  son,  he  bequeathed  Norn 
mandy  $  and  Henry,  his  third  son,  had^  for  his  portion,  all  his 
inother's  ejects,  together  with  an  annual  pension*    Some  bis^ 

^  P.  Daniel  liist.  de  Franoej  vol.  3. 
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terians  affirm,  thaA  he  expressed  a  poignant  sorrow  for  fhe 
ealamities  ^hieh  lie  had  inftieted  on  the  Bvglmh,  and  as  a 
proof  of  the  sineerity  of  his  eontritton^  liberated  many  that 
were  confined  in  prison.*  And,  indeed,  he  appears  to  have 
inenrred  far  greater  ginit  in  the  tyranny  of  his  goTernment, 
than  in  his  mode  of  aoqniringthe  erown.  Having  regnlated 
his  temporal  affairs,  and  sent  his  son,  William,  to  England) 
in  order  to  seeare  his  sueeession  to  the  throne,  he  tamed  hii 
whole  attention  to  the  eoneems  oi  his  sonl,  and  by  bequeath* 
ing  eonsiderable  sams  for  pions  and  charitable  uses,  endeay- 
oured  to  bribe  the  justice  of  heaven  to  pardon  his  crimes.t 
He  closed  his  bloody  career  in  the  s^xty-fburth  year 

f^D^lOSr  ®'  ^*  *^'  •^®'*  *  ^^^S^  ^^  fifty-two  years  over 
Normandy,  and  twenty-one  over  England,  daring 
tile  latter  of  which  periods,  he  had  sulije^ed  the  'English  to 
every  species  of  oppression  and  tyranny. 

The  character  of  William,  like  that  of  most  other  celebra* 
ted  princes,  has  been  variously  represented  by  historians  $ 
iuit  it  may  be  the  most  justly  estimated  by  an  impartial  re« 
view  of  his  actions.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  his 
rigorons  treatment  of  the  English  nobles  in  transferring  their 
estates  to  the  Normans,  might  be  partly  excited  by  their  fre- 
quent revolts,  and  partly  by  the  necessity  of  rewarding  tho^e 
adventurers,  who  had  followed  his  fortunes,  and  whom  he  re» 
garded  as  his  firmest  support.  But  his  severity  to  the  people, 
his  emel  devastations  in  Northumberland  and  other  parts  <^ 
the  kingdom,  his  sanguinary  laws  and  horrible  punishments 
for  trifling  offences,'  admit  of  no  such  political  excuse,  and 
can  only  be  considered  as  the  characteristics  of  a  barbarian, 
Thos»  who  extenuate  his  cruelty,  adduce,  as  a  proof,  his  treat- 
ment of  Edgar  Atheling,  whom  he  received  into  favour,  and 
treated  with  a  liberal  kindness,  although  that  prince  was 
the  legitimitfte  heir  to  the  crown,  and  had  furnished  him  with 
several  pretexts  to  sacrifice  him  to  his  jealousy.  But  h^ 
general  severity  wonld  authorize  a  belief,  that  whenever  he 
acted  with  lenity,  it  was  through  some  political  motive,  with 
whieh  historians  are  unacquainted. . 

*  Earl  Morcar  and  Ulnotb^  the  latter  of  whom  wa9  brother  of  king  Ha- 
tdd,  were  liberated  on  Uiia  occanon.    Rapin  Hist.  Etig.  ?oL  1.  p.  180. 

tVldeBrompt.p.980. 
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In  re^rd  to  his  person,  William,  in  his  younger  yean, 
va^  well  proportioned  and  handsome,  with  a  majestie  and 
commanding  countenance.*  His  bodily  strength  was  such, 
that  if  we  may  believe  the  historians  of  the  age,  none  but 
himself  could  bend  his  bow.  Some  have  extolled  his  temper* 
anee  and  chastity ;  but  all  have  acknowledged  that  avarice, 
as  well  as  ambition,  was  a  predominant  trait  of  his  character  ; 
and  that  although  on  solemn  occasions,  he  displayed  a  consider- 
able degree  of  magnificence,  his  expenses  were  far  from  being 
proportionate  to  his  greatness  and  wealth.  In  regard  to  his  tal- 
ents, he  was  one  of  the  greatest  politicians  and  warriors  of  his 
time.  Equally  prudent  in  forming,  and  bold  in  executing  his  de- 
cigns,  he  always  saw  danger  at  a  distance,  and  generally  en-' 
deavoured  to  prevent  its  approach  ^  but  when  that  was  impracr 
ticable,  he  faced  it  with  dauntless  intrepidity.  The  police  of 
the  kingdom  is  said  to  have  been  so  well  regulated  during  hia 
reign,  that  a  person  might  have  travelled  in  safety,  though 
loaded  with  gold.t  But  while  he  so  rigorously  enforced, 
among  his  subjects,  the  observance  of  the  laws,  he  himself  was 
regardless  of  the  principles  of  justice,  as  well  as  of  humanity. 
And  although  some  historians  have  represented  him  as  a  relig<- 
ious  prince,  it  is  evident  that  his  religion  consisted  rather  in  an 
attachment  to  the  exterior  forms  and  doctrinal  articles  of  the 
church,  than  in  a  compliance  with  its  moral  precepts.  After  de* 
voutly  humbling  himself  before  a  crucifix,  he  made  no  scnt" 
ple  to  rise  from  his  knees  and  plunder  a  province  or  a  king- 
dom. Such,  from  an  impartial  review  of  his  actions,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  man  who  effected  so  great  a  revolu- 
tion in  England.  The  successive  events  of  the  twenty -one 
years  that  he  reigned,  exhibits  the  complete  establishqynt  of 
despotism  in  this  country  5  but  we  must  trace  its  decline 
through  a  series  of  ages  before  we  reach  the  period  of  its  ex- 
tinction, and  see  the  glorious  structure  of  British  freedom  rise 
npon  its  ruins,  t 

•  Rapin,  voL  1.  p,  181. 

fM.  West.  p.  229. 

i  It  may  be  observed,  that  William  the  Conqueror  first  introduced  tbfc 
Jf^ws  into  England.  They  had  akcady  been  S(£ttled  in  Norauuidy, 
Stowe'aChroo,  p.  10^. 
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WtLLiAM  n.  son  of  the  Conqueror^  arriving  in  England  with 
letters  from  his  father  to  Lanfrane,  archbishop  of  Canterbury^ 
that  prelate,  who  was  unirersallj  beloved  both  by  the  Nor« 
mans  and  the  English,  exerted  all  his  influence  to  place  him 
on  the  throne.  To  the  former  he  represented  the  necessity  of 
adhering  to  the  Conqueror's  choice,  as  the  surest  means  of 
preserving  their  possessions,  and  to  the  latter  he  promised 
that  the  young  king  would  govern  them  in  a  manner  very 
different  from  that  of  his  predecessor.  It  was,  indeed,  necessary, 
in  some  degree,  to  conciliate  both  nations :  the  power  and 
property  of  the  kingdom  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Normans ; 
bat  the  English  were  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  popular 
tion,  and  might  have  been  a  terrible  engine  under  the  diree- 
tion  of  able  leaders.  As  it  was  expected  that  the  crown 
would  be  claimed  by  Robert,  who  had  on  his  side  the  right  of 
primogeniture,  it  was  necessary  to  hasten  the  accession  of 
William.  The  endeavours  of  Lanfranc  were  not  exerted  in 
vain.  He  gained  most  of  the  Norman  lords  to  his  party,  and 
among  these,  £udo,  the  high  treasurer,  rendered  the  most 
essential  services.  Before  it  was  known  that  the  Conqueror 
was  dead,  he  put  William  in  possession  of  the  royal  trea- 
sures, amounting  to  6O,00oL  in  money,  besides  plate  and  jew- 
els of  mueh  greater  value.*  He  also  secured  Dover,  Peven- 
sey,  Hastings,  and  the  other  fortresses  on  the  south  coast. 

Every  thing  being  thus  managed  by  Lanfranc  and 
a!  D.  losr!  ^^*  adherents,  William  was  crowned  without  meet* 

ing  with  any  opposition. 
The  new  king  was  sensible  that  to  the  exertions  and  influ- 
ence of  Lanfranc,  he  owed  his  elevation  to  the  throne ',  and 

.  •  Bapin  vol.  1.^,  182. 
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for  some  time  he  suffered  himself  to  be  directed  by  hid  eonn- 
seb.  This  prelate  had  ever  shewn  a  great  regard  for  the 
English,  and  his  influence  oyer  the  king  inspired  them 
with  hopes  of  a  happy  change  in  their  favour.  But  sneh  is 
the  difficult  situation  of  princes,  that  when  their  measured 
are  the  best  calculated  for  the  good  of  their  subjects,  they 
are  often  opposed  by  court  intrigue  and  conspiracy.  While 
the  confidence  which  William  reposed  in  this  able  counsellor, 
held  out  the  hope  of  a  beneficent  reign,  and  gained  him  the 
affections  of  the  English,  it  excited  from  another  quarter  a 
formidable  revolt,  which,  had  it  been  more  vigorously  eon^ 
ducted,  might  have  hurled  him  from  his  throne.  His  unele 
Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  who  was  lately  released  out  of  prison, 
irritated  at  seeing  Lanfrane  so  greatly  in  favour,  and  ambi- 
tious of  being  placed,  as  he  had  formerly  been,  at  the  head 
of  the  administration,  formed  the  project  of  deposing  the  kiiigv 
and  placing  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Robert,  to  whom  it 
belonged  by  the  laws  of  hereditary  succession.  By  repre- 
senting the  justice  of  the  cause,  and  inveighing  against  the 
imperious  disposition  of  the  king,  he  gained  many  of  the 
Norman  lords,  with  whom  he  concerted  the  plan  of  revolt. 
He  then  communicated  the  affair  to  Robert,  and  informed  him 
that  nothing  was  wanting  but  his  presence  and  a  body  of  Nor^ 
man  troops,  to  place  him  on  a  throne  unjustly  usurped  by  Ids 
brother.  The  duke  readily  concurred  in  a  project  so  fav- 
ourable to  his  interests,  and  promised  speedily  to  come  over 
to  England  with  an  army.  Every  thing  being  thus  arranged, 
the  Norman  lords  errected  the  standard  of  rebellion :  the 
bishop  of  Constance,  with  his  nephew  Robert  de  Mowbray, 
earl  of  Northumberland,  made  themselves  masters  of  Bath, 
Berkely  castle,  and  Bristol,  at  the  last  of  which  places  they 
established  their  magazines.  Bigod,  in  Norfolk,  and  Hugh 
Grantmenil,  in  Leicestershire,  seized  several  fortified  places. 
Roger  de  Montgomery,  earl  of  Arundel  and  Shrewsbury, 
William,  bishop  of  Durham,  Roger  de  Lacy,  Ralph  Morti- 
mer, and  all  the  other  conspirators,  fortified  themselves  in 
different  cities,  in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  duke  Robert 
with  an  army  from  Normandy.* 

•  Vide  RapiD,  vol  1.  p.  183,  with  Tindal's  notes. 
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Had  the  activity  of  that  prince  corresponded  with  the 
tM  of  the  party  that  had  declared  in  his  fayour,  he  might, 
in  ail  prohahiiity,  have  acquired  the  cfown  of  England.  Bat 
his  indolence  caused  him  to  lose  so  fair  an  opportunity.  After 
a  long  delay,  for  which  no  substantial  reason  is  assigned  by 
historkuis,  instead  of  coming  himself  with  his  whole  force, 
he  setit  only  part  of  his  army,  which  being  met  by  the  Eng- 
Ksh  fleet,  was  defeated  with  a  very  considerable  slaughter.* 
iPa  this  occasion  the  activity  of  the  king  Ibrmed  a  striking 
Contrast  to  the  indolence  of  the  duke  his  brother.  Having, 
through  th#fiiflltence  of  Lanfranc,  gained  the  English  to  his 
patty,  he  prepared,  without  los»  of  time,  to  attack  the  Nor- 
mati  conspirators.  He  not  only  sent  out  a  fleet  to  intercept 
their  suceours  from  Normandy,  but  marched  with  an  army  of 
English  i^inst  his  uncle  Odo,  the  ringleader  of  the  rebellion, 
inrfao  shut  himself  up  in  Pevensey,  where  he  flattered  himself 
with  being  able  to  sustaiti  a  siege  till  Ais  nephew,  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  should  come  to  his  relief.  After  a  siege  of  six, 
or  according  to  some  historians,  of  seven  weeks,  Pevensey 
wai  taken,  and  Odo  was  made  prisoner.  The  king  after- 
iirards  marched  to  Durham ;  and  that  city  being  soon  obliged 
to  surrender,  the  bishop  and  all  his  adherents  were  banished 
the  kingdom.  By  address,  or  by  terror,  the  rest  of  the  rebels 
were  indttced  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  and  this  formidable 
eoaspiraey,  which  had  threatened  William  with  the  loss  of 
his  crown,  tvas  crushed  without  difficulty. 

The  En^ish  had  assisted  William  in  hie  necessity,  and 
they  expected  a  reward  proportioned  to  their  services.  But 
they  soott  perceived  that  they  had  flattered  themselves  with 
vaili  hopes.  While  he  wanted  their  assistance  he  was  lavish  of 
{promises,  which  he  forgot  as  soon  as  he  saw  himself  settled 
<mthe  throne.  He  even  began  to  oppress  them  by  new  imposi^ 
tiotts ;  and  Lanfranc,  to  whom  he  chiefly  owed  his  success, 
incurred  his  displeasure,  by  remonstrating  against  his  un« 
gratefttl  and  tyrannical  proceedings. 

The  death  of  Lanfranc,  which  happened  soon  after,  was 
e<latiifly  lamented  by  the  Normans  and  the  English,  as  it  left 

•  1lromt)t.  p.  985.    Malmsbury  p.  121. 
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William  withtont  any  check  to  his  tyranny.  While  that  pre^ 
late  was  alive  and  in  power,  his  presence  orerawed  the  king, 
and  his  wise  counsels  counteracted  his  vicious  inclinations. 
But  when  this  sage  monitor  no  longer  superintended  his  meaa^ 
nres,  he  threw  off  all  restraint,  and  gave  a  loose  to  that  in«r 
satiable  avarice,  which,  with  a  boundless  prodigality,  form 
wo  singular  a  mixture  of  seeming  contrarieties  in  his  charae<* 
ter.  Equally  covetous  and  profuse,  he  amassed  wealth  by 
every  melons  of  extortion,  and  squandered  it  by  every  mode  of 
dissipation.  Oi|e  of  his  measures,  hitherto  unexampled  im 
England)  was  that  of  converting  to  bis  own  us^^the  vacant 
benefices.*  Some  of  these  he  did  not  fill  for  several  years, 
during  which  time  he  conveyed  away  almost  every  thing  that 
was  convertible  into  money ;  and  at  length  disposed  of  them 
to  the  highest  bidder,  without  any  regard  to  capacity  or  mer-** 
it.  Such  a  conduct  could  not  fail  of  introducing  into  the 
higher  offices  of  the  ohurch,  men  of  profligate  principles, 
who  did  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  their  consciences  for  ecclesi^ 
astical  preferment.  The  people  murmured,  and  the  consci-^ 
entious  part  of  the  clergy  complained,  but  without  effect. 
Their  remonstrances  were  disregarded  equally  by  the  king 
and  the  Pope.  The  church,  at  that  time,  was  rent  by  a  schism, 
ivhich  imposed  on  the  court  of  Rome  the  necessity  of  caution. 
And  Urban  11.  to  whom  the  English  clergy  preferred  their 
eomplaints,  was  intent  on  executing  the  project  which  hi« 
predecessor,  Oregory  YII,  had  formed,  Qf  recoveripg  Palestine 
from  the  infidels,  and  of  engaging  all  the  princes  of  Christen- 
dom in  a  league  for  that  purpose.  In  revolving  so  vast  de-r 
signs,  his  Holiness  considered  that  the  arms  of  the  christian 
monarchs  would  be  more  efficacious  than  the  prayers  of  the 
priests  and  monks ;  and  as  it  would,  at  such  a  juncture,  have 
l^een  inconsistent  with  his  views  to  irritate  the  king,  all  the 
applications  of  the  clergy  at  Rome,  were  treated  withnegleet 
and  indifference. 
William  could  not  easily  forget  the  attempt  which  Robert, 

*  The  king  seized  on  the  temporalities  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Canterbury,  and  on  those  of  the  bishoprickof  lincohi,  and  several  other% 
ir^^ant  ^y  the  death  of  the  incumbents.    Ra^i  vol.  1*  p.  184k 
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lirrattier  lis  partisans,  had  made  to  dkpossesfl  him  of  th^ 
erown  of  England,  and  resolved  to  seek  his  revenge  by  seiz- 
ing  on  Normandy.  For  this  purpose  he  crossed  the  ehannel, 
and  made  himself  master  of  some  fortresses.  The  enterprise, 
however,  ultimately  failed.  Aft^r  an  indecisive  war  hetweett 
the  brothers,  a  peace  was  eoneluded,  and  so  complete  a  re* 
Conciliation  tdok  place,  that  Robert  came  to  Eaglimd  with 
William,  to  assist  him  ill  repelling  the  Scots,  who  during  his 
absence  had  invaded  and  ravaged  the  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  These  wars  with  Scotland,  however,  were  little 
more  than  predatory  expeditions  and  reciprocal  ravages, 
which  Were  not  ^ndei^d  memorable  either  by  splendid  mili- 
tary achieVenkents,  or  important  political  consequences.  Bitt 
during  their  continuance,  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  gentleiirian  of 
the  king's  bedchamber,  with  the  assistance  of  his  friends  and 
vassals,  conquered  the  province  of  Glamorgan,  in  South 
Wales.  And  William,  in  order  to  oppose  a  strong  barrier 
Iftgainst  th6  inroads  of  the  Scots,  ^built  the  city  of  Carlisle, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  aiid  had  lain  duriog 
the  space  of  two  hundred  years  in  ruins. 

While  William  was  oppressing  his  subjects  by  every  mode 
of  extortion,  and  every  day  finditig  pretexts  for  new  imposi- 
tions, a  dangerbus  sickness  witii  which  he  was  attacked,  iii- 
spired  his  subjects  with  hopes  of  a  speedy  deliverance  from 
his  tyranny.    The  king  himself,  in  the  expectation  of  death, 
which  he  considered  as  rapidly  approaching,  began  to  make 
serious  reflections  on  his  past  conduct,  and  appeared  firmly 
t'esolved  to  correct  the  mismanagements  of  his  administration, 
if  Divine  Providence  should  restore  him  to  health.  The  clergy 
Represented  the  conversion  of  the  temporalities  of  the  church  to 
kecular  purposes  as  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  his  salvation, 
and  under  the  dread  of  apprbacbiog  dissolutioii,  he  promised  to 
-fill  the  vacant  benefices.   But  the  repentance  extorted  by  terror 
is  seldom  sincere  or  lasting*    William  recovered,  and  all  his 
good  resolutions  vanished.     The  apprehension  of  death  had 
induced  him  to  appoint  Anselme,  abbot  of  Bee,  in  Normandy, 
to  the  arehbishoprie  of  Canterbury,  and  to  promise  the  res- 
toration of  its  revenues ;  but  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  ont 
of  danger,  he  began  to  delfty,  and  at  length  absolutely  refuseif 
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lo  fulfill  IiU  engi^eDpient.  This  prevaiieation  prodoeed  fi 
contest  between  the  king  ^d  the  prelate :  at  length  the  lat- 
ter w.eiit  to  Rpme,  but  finding  himself  unable  to  engage  the 
Vofi^  in  hi9  yiarrel,  he  retired  to  a  monastery  at  Lyons ;  and 
the  kiv^  reit^inedy  daring  the  remainder  of  his  reign^  tlM 
rich  teviporalities  ^f  the  archiepiscopal  see.  Nor  were  his 
proceedings,  in  regard  to  th^  cl^urch,  the  only  part  of  his  eoi^- 
4iiet  thp-t  9Jbewed  itiis  determination  to  eontinue  his  former 
practice^.  Extortion  and  rapine  prevailed  as  much  as  ever 
in  nil  the  departments  of  his  administration. 

The  reign  of  William,  as  far  as  England  was  particularly 
concerned)  is  distinguished  by  few  important  transactions ; 
hat  in  regard  to  the  general  affairs  of  Europe  it  constitutes  n 
Ipe^nornVle  eriu  At  that  period  arose  the  religious  and  mili- 
tary ^nithnsiapm  of  the  eroisad^s,  which  so  greatly  affected 
the  state  of  the  different  nations  of  Christendom.  William^ 
jndeedy  took  iu>  part  in  t^ose  romantic  expeditions ;  but  09^ 
fii  their  irst  effects  was  to  give  him  the  peaceable  possession 
of  Normandy,  which  he  had  already  attempted  to  con<j[uer  hf 
arms.  As  England,  however,  was  afterwards  deeply  engi^- 
.ged  in  th^se*  singular  ipnterprises,  which  carried  so  manj 
{hundred  thousandis  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  to  perish  i|i 
P^kstijoc,  and  in  comqum  with  <^U  the  nations  concerned,  e^ 
jpeHenced  tbeir  good  nnd  their  evil  effects,  it  will  not  he  araisys 
to  exhibit  a  slight  sketch  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  train 
^  ideas  and  .transactions,  which  make  so  conspicuous  a  figure 
In  the  history  of  human  affair's. 

If  wjs  eioufi^id^r  the  interest  which  is  naturally  excited  ifi 
viewing  those  places  that  have  been  the  residence  of  some 
4isti^guished  perg^on,  jor  the  scene  of  some  celebrated  trans.- 
ai^tioQ,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  christians,  from  an  early 
period,  should  entertain  a  peculiar  veneration  for  a  city  which 
Imd  been  the  theatre  of  the  actions  and  sufferings  of  the  Re- 
deemer of  Mankind*  From  this  principle,  so  congenial  to  the 
mind  of  m^n,  jouraeys  to  Jerusalem  became  frequent  and 
fashioynable :  and,  in  an  age  of  superstition,  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  sepulchre  of  Christ  was  considered  as  a  compensation  for 
almost  AYtry  crime. 

The  Arabian  £aliphs>  whil^  they  retained  possession  of 
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JToi^lisaleiii,  e«nfidere4  tlie  eoiislMt  resort  ^  »d  iiiW3f  «trfti^ 
gers,  t^e  gr^i^te^t  part  of  whom  w^e  persons  of  rank  and  dis^ 
tinetM^  AS  a  spurce  ^  wealth  to  their  dominions,  and  pm^ . 
^entljT  eiieoarfiged  t^se  religions  yisits.  Under  their  ei|-  • 
iight^qed  and  polished  gpTernment  the  pilgrims  f^und  pror 
t^^ljoq,  ^.nd  were  treated  with  respeet.  But  the  Turk^,  ^ 
lumvilised  tribe,  having  made  themselves  masters  of  Byrim 
not  only  laid  hoavy  impositions  on  the  christians,  who  visited 
^^r^alem,  hut  to  e^tortiop  added  outrage  and  insult.  Th^ 
^iiP&eulties  and  dfuigers  i^'  whieh  the  pilgrims  were  e^pofsed^ 
excited  throughout  Europe  a  general  sentiment  <»f  indigiuir 
tioi|.  Gregory  YII.  one  of  the  ablest,  as  well  as  o«e  of  the  * 
most  ambitious  pontiffs  that  ever  filled  the  papal  ohair,  bad 
formed  the  va^t  project  of  immortalizing  his  namcf,  by  mareh^ 
ing  in  person  at  the  head  of  the  united  forces  of  christendoa^ 
And  wresting  the  hply  land  from  the  infidels ;  hat  hii  wars 
with  th^  emporpr  Ilenry  lY.  prevented  him  from  earryitt^i  M, 
into  execution.  Urban  II.  had  adopted  the  design  of  \a» 
predecessor  \  hut  as  he  did  not  possess  the  same  enterprising 
spirit,  his  measures  were  slow  and  procrastinating ;  or  per^- 
haps  the  jealousies  and  jarriiig  interests  of  the  Europew 
prin^oa,  mfght  render  it  difficult  to  form  the  nee^ssary  aiiioii* 
W^ilo  the  cQuncils  of  Europe  were  thus  undetermined,  a  sudr 
den  apd  singuliu*  impulse  was  eommuiiicated  to  its  inhabitaiita. 
A  faiiaticai  monk,  knowii  by  the  oame  of  Peter  the  Hermit^ 
having  returned  from  his  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  his  ardent  ; 
an4  enthusiastic  mind  fprmed  the  great  design  of  exciting 
tha  whale  power*  of  Christendom,  in  order  to  recover  the  holy  . 
(eity  from  the  h^nds  of  the  infidels.  With  a  crucifix  in  his 
hf^id,  he  ran  ft^^m  province  t^  province,  exhorting  the 
princes,  the  nobles,  and  people,  to  take  arnui  against  the 
enemies  of  Christ,  and  every  where  inspired  that  eathusiasm 
hy  which  he  was  animated.  Urban  II.  seized  the  favourable 
ipppprtunity  to  e^eeiite  the  great  design  which  had  been  so 
loiig  i9  eontemplation ;  but  less  bold  and  enterprisiiig  thaa 
Oregory  YII.  he  did  not  consider  it  as  necessary  that  the 
Father  of  the  Faithful  should  command  the  combined  armies 
in  person.  lu  the  council  of  Clermont  the  expedition  was 
resQlved  oa,  and  the  plan  of  operations  couQcrt^.    Godfrey 
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de  Bouillon  was  appointed  commander  in  cltirf:  Hogli; 
brother  of  Philip  Lking  of  France;  Robeiit,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy 5  Raymond,  count  de  Thoulouse ;  Stephen,  count  de 
Boulogne;*  Bohemond,  prince  of  Tarentum,  and  many  oth- 
.ers  of  illustrioug  rank,  embarked  in  the  enterprise.  PersoiM 
of  every  description  took  the  cross  with  enthusiastic  arddnr : 
the  nobles,  with  their  martial  followers,  ecclesiastics  of  every 
order,  and  desperadoes  from  different  countries,  were  eager  to 
engage  in  an  expedition  which  promised  abundance  of  plun- 
der, and  was  regarded  as  a  propitiation  for  crimes.  But  in 
order  to  raise  the  sums  necessary  for  their  equipment,  many 
'  persons  of  high  rank  were  obliged  to  sell  or  mortgage  their 
possessions  in  Europe,  while  they  rjelied  on  their  swords  for 
obtaining  establishments  in  Asia.  Among  these,  Robert, 
duke  of  Normandy,  mortgaged  his  duchy  for  ten  thousand 
marks  to  the  king  of  England,  and  the  two  brothers  conclu- 
ded a  treaty,  which  stipulated  that  the  survivor  should  inherit 
the  whole  of  their  father's  dominions. 

William  got,  in  this  easy  manner,  possession  of  Normandy ; 
bat  the  sum  paid  to  Robert  increased  the  burthens  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  and  his  new  acquisition  involved  him  in  a 
war  with  France.  This  contest,  however,  was  of  short  dura* 
tion,  and  produced  no  events  of  importance.    Another  war 
with  Scotland  was  of  a  similar  description.    From  this  time, 
indeed,  the  reign  of  William  was  not  distinguished  by  any 
,     thing  worthy  of  historical  notice  ;  but  it  was  drawing  towards 
its  termination.     While  hunting  in  the  new  forest,  he  was 
skin  by  Walter  Tyrrel,  a  French  knight,  who  in  shooting 
had  aimed  at  a  stagt    The  king  was  pierced  to 
A^nfliOO.  ^^^  ^^^^*  ^y  ^^^  arrow  and  instantly  expired,  in  the 
forty  ^fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  a 
;tyrannical  reign. 

William  II.  was  of  a  middle  stature  and  corpulent :  his 
hair  was  of  a  deep  yellow,  inclining  to  red,  from  which  and 
from  his  ruddy  complexion,  he  received  the  surname  of  Ru* 
fus.    His  countenance  was  severe,  and  his  voice  was  strong; 

t  Father  of  Stephen,  afterwards  king  of  England, 
f  This  circumstance  is  related  by  nil  historians  with  little  vaKntion. 
Stee  Tindal's  notes  on  Kapln  1,  p,  188. 
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but  he  M^as  far  from  being  eloquent.  Courage  and  aetivitj 
were  the  only  good  qualities  that  appear  in  his  eharaeterl 
His  avariee,  extortion,  and  extravagant  expenditure,  were 
his  principal  viees.  His  goYemment  was  not  less  despotic 
than  that  of  his  father.  New  taxes  were  daily  invented  un- 
der various  pretences.  Corruption  was  universal :  those  who 
fingered  the  public  money  were  enriched,  while  the  rest  of  the 
nation  was  impoverished :  informers  were  encouraged ;  and 
to  be  a  favourite  at  court,  it  was  requisite  to  discard  every 
principle  of  honour  and  conscience.  During  his  reign,  every 
kind  of  vice  and  excess  prevailed  not  only  among  the  nobility^ 
but  also  among  the  clergy.  Such  are  the  colours  in  which 
the  picture  of  William  II.  and  of  England,  under  his  govern- 
ment, is  usually  exhibited.  Bat  it  must  be  considered,  that 
the  ecclesiastics  were  the  only  historians  of  the  times,  and 
the  freedom  which  he  took  with  the  revenues  of  the  churchy 
might  excite  them  to  blacken  his  character.  His  vices  may, 
therefore,  be  displayed  with  some  exaggeration ;  but  from  the 
most  impartial  review  of  his  reign,  it  appears  that  he  lived 
unbeloved  and  died  unlamented.* 

•  Vide  M.  Paris,  Odor.  Vital.  Brompt  W.  Mahnsbury,  S.  Dunelmf 
Sax.  Ann.  &c.  VTilUam  IL  reduced  South  Wales  about  A.  D.  1093.  He 
also  buUt  or  more  probably  rebuilt  and  enla^rged  Weatmins^  HaU;  and 
raised  a  new  wsiU  round  the  Tower  of  London. 
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^nuaent  entirely  despotic.;  bfit  Henry  owed  Hm  erown  to  a» 
irregiiisur  kiud  of  popular  election,  ^d  on  the  affections  of 
^is  subjects  he  was  to  depend  for  support  His  first  care  waar 
to  fulfil  hi§  promise/i  both  to  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  He 
recalled  from  exile,  Aiiselme,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
lyhose  opposition  t^  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  late  king 
^ad  gained  the  loye  and  esteem  of  the  English ;  and  having 
granted  a  general  pardon  for  all  crimes  committed  before  his 
^ce^sion?  and  remitted  alt  debts  and  arrears  due  to  the  crown, 
)ie  re-established  the  Saxon  laws  as  they  had  existed  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  confessor.  These  measures  were  not 
jess  tigreeable  to  the  Normans  than  to  the  native  English. 
By  the  Si^xon  laws  they  were  screened  from  the  violence  of 
Itrbitrary  ppwer,  l^nd  acquired  a  constitutional  right  to  those 
ppfises^ioiis  which  they  had  hitherto  held  at  the  will  of  the 
sovereign,  the  limits  of  whos^  authority,  were  now,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  conquest,  expressly  defined. 

Although  the  Normans  were  the  ruling  nation,  the  English 
still  eppstituted  the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  and  Henry,  in 
prder  more  fully  to  coneiliate  their  affections,  espoused  Ma^ 
tilda,  the  daughter  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  hy  Mar^ 
garet,  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling.  This  allifuiee  was  extremely 
grateful  to  the  English,  and  eventually  restored  the  ancient 
race  pf  their  kings  by  uniting  the  Saxon  with  the  Norman 
line  of  succession. 

While  these  things  were  transacting  in  England,  Robert 
ireturned  from  the  holy  land,  and  took  possession  of  Normandy 
ivithout  opposition.  Although  that  duchy  had  been  mortgaged 
to  the  late  king,  Henry  judged  it  imprudent  to  begin  a  con« 
test  with  his  brother,  at  a  moment  when  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  all  his  thoughts  in  securing  the  throne  of  England. 
'S^Vit  Robert,  seeing  himself  a  second  time  deprived  of  a  king- 
dom which  he  justly  considered  as  his  birthright,  resolved  to 
attempt  its  recovery.  Several  of  the  discontented  lords  en- 
couraged his  design ;  and  part  of  the  fleet  which  Henry  had 
prepared  in  order  to  intercept  him,  declared  in  his  favour. 
This  defection  of  the  fleet  having  facilitated  his  passage, 
Robert  landed  at  Portsmouth  without  opposition ;  and  num- 
bers of  malecontents  repaired  daily  to  his  standard.    The 


ihtotkt  of  Hfeiiry  now  seamed  to  tMtt ;  l9at  tbft  itafljieiiee  inf 
archbiskop  Anselme  greatl  j  eofitriboted  to  iseenre  tk^  ttgsiist- 
anee  of  tli6  EngliBk  A  ti^eaty/  hoWevei',  wa#  eondaded 
between  the  two  rival  brothers.  Henry  retained  tbe  erown  of 
England,  and  agreed  to  learci  Robert  iii  f  ossessi^in  of  Hfor^ 
mandy,  ad  also  to  pay  him  the  sttift  of  three  thMgatid  markf 
as  an  annual  pett«i6n. 

Every  thing  now  sieeftied  to  indicate  a  sincere  reeonefliatio&. 
Hut  Henry,  not  <fontehted  with  the  efdWn  of  Englind,  wd» 
desirous  of  annexing  Normandy  to  his  dominions  $  a:nd  it  w»f 
not  long  before  the  iniseondnct  of  Robert  affi>rded  him  hotii  d 
plausible  pretext  ah^  a  fair  opportunity.  Robert  de  Betesme^ 
earl  of  Shrewsbury^  and  William  deMortagne,  earl  of  Cor»^ 
wall,  two  rebellioud  lordis  whom  Henry  had  dispossessed  of  their 
estates,  had  retired  to  Normandy,  and  being  joined  by  othct 
mJeeont^ts,  ravaged  the  lands  which  the  king's  subjects 
possessed  in  that  county.  The  indolence  of  the  duke,  who 
negleeted  to  oppose  these  outrages,  rendered  the  freebootcra 
still  more  presumptuous  and  daring  $  and  coihplaints  were 
brought  from  every  ^at^er^  soliciting  proteetion  against  their 
depredatimit.  Robert  at  length  took  arms  against  them,  but 
n^as  defeated,  and  obliged  to  conclude  a  dishonourable  peaces 
The  two  Ibrds,  however,  soon  violated  the  treaty.  They 
renewed  and  extended  their  ravages  in  such  a  manner,  that  aff 
Normatidy  eMbibited  a  licene  of  violence  and  outrage ;  anil 
the  principal  nobks^  seeing  themselves  withorut  hope  of  pnw 
teetion  from  the  duke,  resolved  to  invite  the  king  of  England 
to  their  assistaitee.  Their  suit  was  extremely  pleasing  tor 
Henry,  who  immediately  mad«<  preparations  fbr  a.  voyage  tir 
Normandy,  md  opprefi^ed  his  Own  subjectr  by  exorbitant  taacear 
for  the  support  of  a  war  in  which  they  had  lio  proper  concern. 
The  pretence  of  compassion  for  the  oppressed  served  as  a 
oloak  for  his  ambition^  the  people  being  generally  too  blind  to 
see  the  injustice  of  statesmen  and  conquerors,  when  veiled  by 
tlie  specious  appearance  eLther  of  patriotism  or  philanthropy. 

Henrys  on  his  arriviJ  in  Normandy,  found  every  thing- 
agreeable  to  hio  wishes.  Many  of  the  Norman  lor^  conjured 
him  to  assume  th6  goterdment,  and  to  relieve  them:  from  the 
Anarchy  under  \yhich  their  eountry  groaned.    The  king  did 
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not  ful  to  express  an  extFeme  eoneern  at  being  obliged  to  dis- 
possess his  brother  of  his  dominions ;  but  sinee  the  aeeessity 
of  the  ease  required  so  decisive  a  meaiiure,  he  promised  the 
Normans  a  complianee  with  their  entreaties.  But  appre^ 
bending  that  sueh  a  eondaet  to  his  brother  might  excite  some 
disturbance  in  England,  he  returned,  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
nation  to  his  project.  Having  convened  the  great  council  of  the 
barons  at  London,  he  endeavoured,  in  a  studied  and  eloquent 
oration,  to  demonstrate  the  justice  of  the  undertaking,  and 
eoneluded  hj  declaring  that  if  he  w&s  sure  of  their  affection, 
lie  despised  all  the  efforts  of  his  enemies.  This  speech  had 
the  desired  effect :  the  lords  considered  themselves  higUy 
honoured  by  this  expression  of  his  confidence  in  their  val- 
our, and  promised  to  support  his  cause  ivith  their  lives  and 
fortunes. 

Henry  having  obtained  an  assurance  of  support,  with  a 
grant  of  fresh  supplies,  passed  over  with  a  numerous  fleet, 
mnd  the  prineipal  nobility  of  his  realm,  to  effect  the  conquest 
of  Normandy.  The.  battle  of  Tinchebray  decided 
*  '  '  the  fate  of  that  duchy^  The  two  armies  were  near- 
ly equal ;  but  thCNormanff  were  soon  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  defeated  with  a  terrible  slaughter.  The  duke,  with  Ed- 
gar AtheHng,  who  had  long  resided  at  his  court,  the  earl  of 
Mortagne,  four  hundred  knights,  and  ten  thousand  soldiers, 
were  taken  prisoners.  Prince  Edgar  was  set  at  liberty,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  England.*  The  earl  of 
Mortagne  was  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London.  And  the  uon 
fortunate  duke  was  shut  up  in  Cardiffe  castle?  where  he  re<^ 
Biained  prisoner  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  battle  of  Tinchebray  having  put  Henry  in  possession 
of  Normandy,  as  that  of  Hastings  had  forty  years  before, 

•  This  Saxon  prince  had  long  been  the  sport  of  fortune.  At  the  con- 
quest he  had  fled  to  Scotland.  After  making  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  recover  the  crown  of  England,  he  submitted  to  William,  who  allpwed 
him  a  liberal  mwntenance.  He  afterwards  went  to  Constantinople :  from 
thence  he  retunied  to  England.  He  was  then  banished  both  from  Eng- 
Und  and  Normandy,  and  again  retired  into  Scotland.  He  again  obtained 
leave  \p  return  to  England,  and  went  with  Robert  to  Normandy.  After 
all  his  vicissitHdes  he  died  in  ej^trcme  old  age  and  in  peace. 
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m^de  his  father  master  of  England,  he  retamed  in  trimnph 
to  London,  and  for  jsome  time  devoted  his  eares  to  the  reform 
of  the  numerous  abuses  that  prevailed  in  the  court  and  the 
kingdom.  These  were  of  sueh  a  nature  as  strikingly  dis- 
played the  tyranny  of  the  government,  and  the  barbarity  of 
the  times.  In  the  preceding  reign,  when  the  king  took  a 
jpumey,  his  progress  was  marked  by  all  the  disorders,  and 
violences  that  might  have  been  expected  from  the  march  of 
an  enemy.  The  numerous  attendants  of  the  court  plundered 
and  wasted  the  country,  violated  the  ehasdty  of  woinen,  and 
committed  eyery  kind  of  oi^trage  without  restraint  or  control, 
so  that  wherever  the  king  was  to  pass,  the  people  left  their 
habitations,  and  carrying  off  their  provisions  and  portable 
effect,  retired  to  th^  woods  or  other  by-places,  as  if  they  had 
fied  from  a  foreign  invader.*  In  comparing  those  ages  of 
oppression  and  tyranny,  with  the  polished  manners  of  modem 
times,  and  the  benevolent  equity  of  the  present  constitution 
and  government  of  this  kingdom,  the  contrast  must  make,  on 
every  mind,  a  lively  and  lasting  impression.  Another  cir* 
cunstance  also  strikingly  shews  the  disorders  wl^ieh  prevail- 
ed through  the  want  of  internal  regulatioit.  The  fabrication, 
of  eounterfeit  money  was  reduced  to  a  system  f  and  the  coin-, 
ers  being  protected  by  the  great  barons,  were  employed  in 
their  houses,  where  they  set  the  laws  at  defiance.  These 
abuses  obliged  Henry  to  adopt  the  most  rigorous  measures. 
He  enacted  a  most  severe  law,  subjecting  the  attendants,  of 
the  court,  who  committed  any  outrage  on  the  people^  as  well 
as  the  coiners  of  false  money,  to  the  loss  of  eyes  or  the  am- 
putation of  limbs.  If  the  offences  demonstrate  the  disorders 
of  the  state,  the  penalties  are  characteristies  of  the  barbarism 
of  the  age. 

The  possession  of  Normandy  was  attended  by  its  unavoid- 
able consequences,  a  series  of  wars  with  France.  These, 
however,  were  not  productive  of  any  important  consequences, 
^though  they  afforded  the  king  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
martial  fame.  In  a  skirmish  he  was  attacked  by  a  French, 
f  avalier,  and  though  wounded,  he  maintained  the  single  com- 

^^  t  I^pin  with  Tmdal's  notes,  vol.  1.  p.  194« 
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bat  till  he  iislMned  his  aatagosiit,  and  made  him  prismten 
A  peaee  was  at  lengtk  eoneladed;  bat  the  moment  that 
seemed  to  promise  the  king  an  nnintemipted  felicity,  ushered 
in  a  misfortune  that  imbittered  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Is 
wtuming  from  Normandy  to  England,  the  vessel  whiek  ear- 
fied  William,  his  only  son,  a  promising  youth  of  sixteenr,  to 
whom  the  stated  of  both  eonntries  had  already  sworn  fealty 
as  his  successor,  was  wrecked  in  the  passage.  The  young 
prince,  through  a  chiMidh  desire  of  being  the  first  on  shore, 
l^romiied  the  seamen  a  reward  if  they  could  pass  the  rest  of 
ihe  fleet.  This  foolish  emulation  was  productive  of  &tat 
^onse^ences.  The  ship,  in  approaching  the  English  coast, 
ran  upon  a  rock  and  was  dashed  in  pieces.  The  first  care  of 
the  seamen  was  to  hoist  out  the  boat  in  order  to  ^avethe 
prince }  and  he  was  already  out  of  danger^  when  the  cries  ol 
lis  natural  sister,  Matilda,  induced  him  to  row  back  and 
bring  her  oS  from  the  wreck.  But  the  approach  of  the  boaf 
givittg  others  an  o^ortunity  of  attempting  to  save  &eir 
lives,  so  many  jumped  in,  that  it  instantly  went  to  the  bottonu 
The  prince,  with  Richard,  his  natural  brothel,  Matilda, 
4NNmte88  of  Perche)  his  sister,  Lucia,  the  king's  niece, .  thtf 
earl  of  Chester,  and  all  the  young  nobility,  with  the  ofteerg 
1190  ^^  scftbien,  about  three  hundred  persons  in  att, 
'  perished  in  the  waves,  and  one  man  only  escaped. 
This  catastrophe  made,  on  the  mind  of  Henry,  an  impressioii 
that  neither  time  nor  the  splendours  of  royally  could  ever 
«8kce$  aadf^m  that  fatal  moment  he  was  nev^r  seen  i4 
amile. 

The  remainder  of  his  reign,  which  was  protracted  almost 
Ifteen  years  after  this  period,  seems  a  blank  in  history.  SeC" 
ing  no  hopes  of  having  any  legitimate  male  issue,  although 
iie  had  several  natural'  sons,  he  resolved  to  leave  his  crown  to 
kis  daughter  Matilda,  w^  had  been  married  to  the  emperor, 
Henry  lY.  but  was  now  left  a  widow ;  and  m  CMlformity  to 
ftis  desire,  all  the  vassals  of  the  croim,  in  a  general  assembly/ 
f^cognized  her  as  his  successor.  He  alt^fwards  Hioa^ried'  h^t 
to  Geoffrey nanfageaet^  e«r^of  A^n,  by  whom  ^«  had  tf 
«on,  the  famous  Henry  U.  On  this  occasion,  the  barons  were 
again  assembled,  and  the  oath  of  fealty  being  renewed,  the 
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new-born  isfant  wM  inelnded  in  tke  disposal  of  the  sneeessioii. 
ThQs  Henry,  although  he  had  lost  his  only  male  heir,  lived 
to  see  the  revival  of  his  hopes  of  transmitting  the  erown  to 
his  posterity. 

His  reign  was  now  drawing  towards  its  termination  ;  bi^t 
previous  to  its  close,  his  brother  Robert,  formerly  duke  of 
Normandy, 'expired  in  Gardiffe  castle,  where  he  had  been 
kept  twenty 'Six  years  a  prisoner.  Thid  unfortunate  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror  seems  to  have  been  bom  to  be,  the 
sport  of  fortune,  or  rather  the  victim  of  his  own  indiscretion* 
fLe  was  a  prince  of  great  conrage,  and,  for  some  time,  of 
great  reputation.  The  most  remarkable  traits  in  his  charac* 
ter  were  an  easy  good  nature,  and  a  boundless  generosity.  Hia 
profusion  and  thoughtless  imprudence  caused  hini  twice  to 
lose  the  opportunity  of  ascending  the  throne  of  En^and, 
which  was  his  indisputable  birthright.  Alter  spending  hia 
youth  ainidst  toils  and  fatigue,  he  saw  himself  at  last  depri* 
ved  of  his  Ibrtune,  his  friends,  and  his  freedom,  and  con* 
demned  to  languish  the  remainder  of  his  days  ih  hopeless 
captivity.* 

The  exit  of  this  vnfoHunate  prince  was  soon  followed  by 
piat  of  the  king,  his  brother,  whose  death  is  ascribed,  thoagh 
with  no  great  de^^ee  of  probability,  to  a  surfeit  occasioned 
by  eating  too  great  a  quantity  of  lampreys.    Henry  expired 
at  the  castle  of  Lyon,  near  Rouen,  in  Normandy, 
^  1^35  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty- 
sixth  of  his  reign. 
Henry  I.  was  handsome  and  elegant  in  his  person:  his. 
eountenanee  was  open,  sweet,  and  serene,  and  his  carriage 
and  conversation  engaging  and  affable.    His  character  dis- 
plays a  conspicuous  mixture  of  virtues  and  vices.    He  was 
courageons  in  war,  prudent  in  government,  and  strict  in  the 
administration  of  justice.    Although  living  in  an  age  of  ig- 
norance, he  was  learned  and  studious,  and  from  his  literary 
accomplishments  he  derived  the  surname  of  Bcauclerc.    He 
patronised  letters,  and  built  a  palace  near  Oxford,  to  which 

*  The  popular  story  of  Robert  being:  depmed  of  sight  by  the  king'« 
commandyU  without  foundation,  not  jieing  mentioned  by  the  best  histo- 
rians. 
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he  often  retired  to  enjoy  tbe  conversation  of  tlie  leatved. 
But  thegc  brilliant  qualities  were  counterbalanced  by  others 
which  redounded  legs  to  his  honour.  He  was  avaricious  and 
unfeeling;  and  although  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking, 
he  was  a  voluptuary  in  his  amours.* 

His  reign  is  an  important  xra  in  the  history  of  this  king- 
dom, as  it  opened  the  first  da^Ti  of  liberty,  by  delivering  the 
harens  from  the  arbitrary  power  which  had  been  exercised 
by  the  two  first  Norman  kings ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
given  any  freedom  to  the  people ;  and  the  lower  classes  re-* 
mained  for  some  centuries  in  the  most  abject  slavery.  In 
proportion  as  the  royal  authority  was  diminished,  the  baronial 
powers  were  extended,  and  the  people,  instead  of  being  8ub-> 
ject  to  one  mighty  tyrant,  saw  petty  despots  established  in 
every  comer  of  Uie  kingdom.  The  church  acquired  an  in- 
crease of  power  in  this  reign.  After  a  dispute  of  several 
years,  the  king  resigned  to  the  Roman  pontiff  the  right  of 
investiture.  And  a  synod  being  convened,  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  was  enforced  through  the  influence  of  Anselme,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  but  the  king  took  little  concern  in 
this  question,  which  he  considered  as  foreign  to  his  interests.! 
During  this  reign,  therefore,  we  see  the  baronial  and  ecclesi- 
astical powers  rising  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the 
erown ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  their  preponderancy  pro- 
duced the  most  terrible  consequences. 

*  Besides  Matilda,  his  only  legitimate  daughter,  Henry  leH  twelve  natu- 
ral children,  besides  Richard  wIk>  was  drowned  with  prince  William.   Of 

these  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  was  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  follow- 
ing Tcign.    Vide  Rapin,  vol.  1. 

f  In  this  reign,  about  A.  D.  1110,  the  university  of  Cambridge  was  in- 
stituted, or  perhaps  only  restored.  Vide  Rapin  and  Peter  Blessens,  p. 
114,  &c. 
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Henrt  was  no  sooner  dead,  than  the  barons  and  elergy  vio- 
lated the  oath  by  which  they  had  repeatedly  engaged  to  seenre 
the  succession  to  Matilda  aAd  her  infant  son.     Stephen,  earl 
of  Boulogne,  nephew  of  the  late  king,  although  he  had  been 
one  of  the  first  to  swear  fealty,  prepared  to  sei^e  the  throne. 
His  brother,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  had  the  address  to 
Itring  over  to  his  party  the  archbishop  of  York  aiid  the  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  who,  though  originally  a  parish  priest  in  Not* 
mandy,  was  become  the  richest  subject  in  England.*  The  in- 
fluence of  these  three  powerful  prelates  secured  him  the  suff» 
rages  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  example  and  authority  of  that 
body  determined  the  barons.  In  the  meanwhile,  Stephen,  who 
had  been  with  the  king  when  he  expired  in  Normandy,  waa 
sensible  of  the  expediency  of  supporting  his  pretensions  by 
his  presence,  and  lost  nbt  a  moment  in  returning  to  England. 
Various  devices  were  framed,  to  prove  that  the  oath  which 
they  had  taken  to  place  Matilda  on  the  throne  was  not  bind** 
ing :  and  that  the  spiritual  and  temporal  lords  ought  to  pro- 
eeed  to  a  free  election  in  the  race  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
Stephen,  at  the  same  time,  endeavoured  to  compensate  the 
defect  in  his  title  by  liberal  promises  of  grants  and  privileges. 
The  barons  considered  this  juncture  as  too  favourable  to  b& 
let  slip  without  turning  it  to  their  advantage.    They  pro- 
posed the  conditions  under  which  he  should  reign,  and  he 
readily  granted  them  all  that  they  required.   He  acknowl- 
edged that  he  was  elected  king  by  the  nobles  and  clergy:  he 
confirm^  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  church, 
and  consented  that  all  ecclesiastical  causes  and  persons  should 
be  tried  by  the  clergy :  he  promised  not  to  meddle,  in  any 

*  Bapin,  vol  l.p.  200. 
JEt 
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manner,  with  ike  temporalities  of  vacant  bishoprics  or  ab« 
beys :  he  abolished  all  the  laws  relating  to  forests  and  hunt- 
ing enacted  since  the  conquest:  he  totally  abolished  Dane 
gelt,*  confirmed  the  ancient  Saxon  laws,  and  promised  to 
grant  an  authentic  charter  for  the  security  of  the  liberties  of 
the  nation,  and  of  the  privileges  of  the  church.f  The  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  lords  swore  allegiance  to  him  no  longer 
than  he  should  perform  all  the  articles  of  this  covenant.  On 
these  conditions,  they  placed  on  the  head  of  Stephen  the 

crown  which  they  had  repeatedly  sworn  to  pre- 
Dec, ^^*?^»  serve  for  Matilda,  and  in  an  assembly  convened 

at  Oxfard,  he  signed  the  promised  charter. 
The  former  order  of  things  was.  now  entirely  changed :  the 
arbitrary  power  established  by  the  Conqueror  was  abolished; 
but  a  power  more  hostile  to  national  happiness  rose  on  its 
ruins.  England  now  assumed  the  aspect  af  an  aristocracy, 
in  which  the  nobles  and  ecclesiastics  possessed  the  chief  com- 
mand. They  erected  castles,  which  they  fortified  and  gar- 
risoned with  their  own  troops,  and  in  which  they  could  set 
tlie  royal  aathority  at  defiance.  In  a  short  time  more  than  a 
thousand  of  these  castles  were  seen  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Stephen  had  soon  cause  to  repent  of  having  made  no  op* 
position  to  the  erection  of  these  fortresses.  Baldwin  de  Red- 
vers,  earl  of  Devonshire,  publicly  declaring  that  he  would  no 
longer  obey  the  king,  erected  the  standard  of  independence 
in  his  fortified  castle  at  Exeter,  and  assumed  the  sovereignty 
of  th^t  city.  But  Stephen,  after  a  siege  of  considerable 
length,  made  himself  master  of  the  place,  and  the  rebellious 
earl  was  expelled  from  the  kingdom.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Welsh,  who  defeated  the 
English  troops  with  great  slaughter,  and  after  pillaging  an 
extensive  tract  of  country,  returned  into  Wales  with  a  con- 
siderable booty. 

•  The  tax  paid  to  tlie  Danes  by  Etheh-ed  II.  and  continued  by  the  suc- 
ceeding kings  to  fill  their  own  cofffers  when  the  Danes  no  longer  harassed 
the  kingdom. 

t  Rapin,  vol.  1.  p.  201. 


While  the  English  arms  were  employed  in  Wales^  David^ 
fcing  of  Scotland,  under  pretence  of  avenging  the  wrongs  of 
Matilda9  ^^^  niece,  niade  an  incjursion  into  England,  and  after 
taking  Carlisle  and  Newcastle,  adranced  to  Durham.  Thi» 
war  was  concluded  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  Carlisle 
was  ceded  to  Scotland.  The  king  being  soon  after  seized  with 
a  lethargy,  which  induced  a  belief  that  his  death  was  at  baud, 
his  brother,  the  earl  of  Blois,  attempted  to  make  himself 
master  *f  Normandy.  Stephen,  however,  was  no  sooner 
restored  to  health,  than  passing  over  to  that  country,  the  Nor« 
mans  returned  to  their  allegiance,  and  by  making  an  alliance 
with  the  French  monarch,  he  frustrated  the  views  of  hif 
brother  the  earl  of  Blois,  as  well  as  those  of  the  count  of 
Anjou,  husband  of  the  empress  Matilda.  Affairs  being  settled 
to  his  satisfaction  in  Normandy,  the  king  returned  to  England^ 
and  immediately  marched  against  the  Scots,  who^  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  English  barons,  had  made  another  irruption  into 
Northumberland.  The  king  of  Scotland  retiring  at  his  ap- 
proach, Stephen  hastily  returned,  and  in  the  depth  of  winter 
laid  siege  to  Bedford,  where  some  of  the  lords  had  erected  the 
standard  of  revolt.  Having  made  himself  master  of  that 
place,  he  again  directed  his  march  towards  the  north,  in  order 
to  carry  the  war  into  Scotland,  and  to  retaliate  on  that  coun- 
try the  ravages  which  the  Scots  had  committed  in  England. 
But  from  this  expedition  he  was  suddenly  recalled  by  aflairs 
Df  infinitely  greater  importance. 

In  raising  Stephen  to  the  throne,  the  prelates  and  barons 
had  paid  less  regard  to  his  personal  uscrit,  although  that  was 
sufficiently  known,  than  to  the  establishment  of  their  own 
power.  They  considered  him  as  wholly  indebted  to  them  fwr 
his  elevation,  and  expected  his  compliance  with  all  thjctr 
demands.  Stephen,  in  his  eagerness  to  obtain  a  crown,  had 
promised  more  than  it  was  possible  to  perform.  All  of  them 
aimed  at  the  same  offices,  hono«r»,  and  privileges :  to  satisfy 
all  was  an  impossibility ;  and  those  who  fell  short  of  their 
high  expectations,  ectnsidered  tfiemselv^s  as  not  i^ewarded 
according  to  their  merit.  These  dispositions  being  artfully 
improved  by  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  brother  to 
J^atild^,,  he  resolved  to  make  an  eflbrt  to  phice  that  princess 
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dn  the  throne.*  The  barong  being  ready  to  take  arms,  the 
earl  came  to  England,  and  took  possession  of  Bristol,  where 
he  placed  a  strong  garrison.  The  other  lords  adopted  the 
game  measures  in  other  fortified  plaees :  the  kingdom  assumed 
the  formidable  aspeet  of  a  country  studded  with  eastleg,  on 
the  battlements  of  which  the  standard  of  rebellion  was  dis^^ 
played ;  and  the  insurrection  becoming  almost  general,  the 
barons  openly  declared  for  Matilda.  The  king  of  Scotland 
abo  espoused  her  cause,  or  at  least  haying  made  it  a  pretence 
for  recommencing  hostilities,  entered  once  more  into  England, 
and  cruelly  ravaged  Northumberland.  The  archbishop  of 
York,  the  king's  lieutenant  in  the  north,  assembled  all  the 
forceg  of  those  parts  in  order  to  repel  this  invasion.  The 
English  encamped  near  Northallerton,  where  they  set  up  a 
mast,  on  the  top  of  which  they  placed  a  silver  pix,  with  a 
•eonsecrated  host,  and  the  banners  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John 
of  Beverley,  to  serve  as  a  ralying  point.  The  soldiers  having 
received  absolution  of  their  sins,  with  a  promise  of  heaven  to 
anch  as  should  fall  in  the  battle,  awaited  with  confidence  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  who  made  a  formidable  attack  on  the 
English  intrenchments.  But  the  Scots,  though  greatly  supe- 
rior in  numbers,  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  men,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  their  own  country .f 

Stephen,  in  the  mean  while,  was  not  inactive.  At  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  he  had  employed  the  treasures  of 
the  late  king  in  levying  an  army  of  Flemings,  French,  and 
other  foreigners,  on  whom  he  could  depend,  in  case  of  a  revolt 
of  his  own  subjects  ;  and  he  now  found  the  beneficial  effects 
of  this  precaution.^  With  these  mercenary  forces  he  carried 
the  terror  of  his  arms  into  every  part  of  the  kingdom  $  and 
the  barons  not  daring  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  were  succes- 
sively compelled  to  surrender  their  castles.  The  earl  of 
Gloucester,  seeing  the  ruin  of  his  party,  escaped  into  France 
to*  his  sister  Matilda.    His  flight,  and  that  of  several  other 

•  Huntingd.  p.  387-  M.  Paris,  p.  36.  Malmsbuvy,  p.  182,  &c. 

t  Vide  Rapin,  vol.  1.  p.  203,  with  Tindal's  notes. 

i:  Malmstmry  says  that  Stephen  fbun4  100,000/.  in  the  treasury.  Sapin 
says  100,000  mvks«  besides  plate  and  jewels*  Mftlmsb^ff  179.  lUpin 
1.  p.  201. 
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iotisf  left  the  king  at  liberty  to  pursue  tbe  war  against  Scot- 
land, and  he  immediately  commenced  his  march  into  the  north. 
But  the  Scotch  monarch  carefully  avoided  an  engagement, 
and  Stephen  prudently^  considering  that  no  adrantages  could 
be  gained  in  this  expedition,  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
dangers  that  might  arise  from  too  long  an  absence,  was  desir- 
aus  of  returning  to  his  own  kingdom.  A  treaty  was  therefore 
eoneluded,  by  which  the  county  of  Northumberland  and  the 
earldom  of  Huntingdon  were  granted  to  Prince  Henry  of  Scot- 
land; and  the  Scotish  monarch  engaged  to  take  no  further, 
concern  in  the  dispute  between  Stephen  and  Matilda. 

England  might  now  have  enjoyed  many  years  of  lasting 
tranquillity,  had  not  the  king  involved  himself  in  a  quarrel 
with  the  clergy,  whose  power  was  so  greatly  increased  as  to 
eclipse  that  of  the  crown.  The  prelates  had  a  number  of 
strong  castles.  The  bishop  of  Salisbury  had  two  of  these 
fortresses,  one  at  Devizes  and  another  at  Sherborne,  and  was 
building  a  third  at  Malmsbury.  The  bishop  of  Lincoln  had 
strong  castles  at  Newark  and  Sleaford ;  and  the  bishop  of 
Ely  was  nothing  behind  them  in  pomp  and  magnificence. 
When  these  prelates  came  to  court,  they  were  attended  by  a 
number  of  armed  followers,  as  if  they  intended  to  brave  the 
sovereign  rather  than  to  shew  him  respect.  An  afifray  which 
happened  at  Oxford  between  the  retainers  of  these  three . 
bishops  and  the  king's*  attendants,  put  the  regal  and  episcp' 
pal  power  to  the  trial.  The  king's  servants  were  beaten : 
the  hishops  were  summoned  to  answer  for  the  riot  of  their 
domestics,  and  were  required  to  deliver  up  their  castles  as  a 
security  for  their  allegiance.  On  their  refusal,  the  king  at 
the  liead  of  an  armed  force,  reduced  their  castles,  and  seized 
the  treasures  there  deposited.  This  exasperated  the  whole 
body  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was 
secretly  incensed  against  the  king  his  brother,  because  he  had 
not  admitted  him  into  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  nor 
advanced  him  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  episcopal  faction,,  which  was  joined  by  most 

•  Vide  TindaPs  notes.    Bapin*s  account  is  somewhat  different,  vol.  1. 
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of  the  laj  barons,  and  the  contest  whieh  ensued  was  attended 
b^  all  the  calamities  that  can  fall  upon  a  nation. 

The  kingdom  being  all  in  confusion,  and  swarming  with 
maleeontents  who  only  wanted  a  leader,  the  empress,  Matilda, 
resolved  to  profit  by  so  favourable  a  juncture.  She 
^^^  im  ^^^^^^  ^^  Portsmouth  with  only  one  hundred  and 
*  sixty  men,  a  very  small  force  for  the  enterprise 
which  she  was  meditating.  But  she  relied  on  the  support  of  th© 
maleeontents,  and  her  expectation  was  not  disappointed.  She 
was  soon  joined  by  the  clergy  and  most  of  the  principal  no-r 
bility  ;  and  there  remained  with  the  king,  only  a  few  of  the 
barons  and  his  army  of  foreigners* 

A  civil  war  now  commenced,  in  which  the  operations  were 
go  complex,  and  the  instances  of  treachery,  of  rapine  and 
perfidy,  so  numerous,  that  a  recital  of  particulars  would  be 
equally  tedious  and  disgusting.  Amidst  such  a  multiplicity 
of  matter,  and  such  a  chaos  of  confusion,  it  suffices  to  mention 
the  principal  events.  The  bishop  of  Winchester  soon  began 
to  repent  of  his  error  in  raising  a  storm  which  must  over- 
whelm the  king,  his  brother,  in  the  consequences  of  whose 
fall,  he  himself  would,  in  all  probability,  be  involved.  From 
this  consideration  he  resolved  to  change  sides;  and  being 
desirous  of  regaining  the  king's  eonfidenoe  by  some  signal 
service,  he  drew  to  Winchester  a  number  of  the  barons  who 
adhered  to  Matilda,  and  detained  them  prisoners  until  they 
surrendered  their  castles. 

Amidst  all  his  difficulties  Stephen  displayed  a  firmness  thai 
l^ept  up  the  courage  of  his  adherents ;  and  daily  endeavoured 
to  counteract,  by  his  prudence  and  valour^  tliA  reverses  of 
fortune.  Matilda  and  her  brother,  the  earl  of  Gloucester, 
however,  escaped  from  Wallingford,  where  the  kiQg  hud?  for 
some  tune,  kept  them  blockaded.  The  earl  then  made  himself 
master  of  Worcester,  white  the  barons  of  his  party  ravagied 
the  counties  of  Chester  and  Nottingham ;.  and  Matilda  Fetired 
to  Lincoln,  where  she  was  immediately  besieged  by  Stephen^ 
During  the  siege,  however,  she  found  means  to  escape ;  and 
the  king,  who  hoped  to  have  decided  the  contest  by  the  capture 
of  his  rival,  finding  himself  disappointed,  retired  from^  the 
city.    He  had  scarcely  begun  his  retreat  before  he  waa.iftf 
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Ibfmed  tha^  the  earl  of  Chester,  with  his  wife  and  hrother, 
were  arrived  at  Lincoln.  On  reeeiring  this  intelligence,  h« 
immediately  marched  back,  and  again  laid  siege  to  the  place. 
The  earl  of  Gloucester  coming  suddenly  to  its  relief,  a  deci- 
sive battle  took  place :  The  royal  army  being  totally  defeated 
and  dispersed,  the  king  was  left  alone  and  on  foot  in  the  midst 
of  his  enemies.  In  this  forlorn  situation,  assaulted  by  mul- 
titndes,  he  resisted  their  efforts  with  astonishing  valour.  But 
having  broken  first  his  battle-axe  and  then  his  sword  in  this 
terrible  encounter,  he  was  knocked  down  to  the  ground  and 
made  prisoner.  The  unfortunate  monarch  being  now  in  the 
power  of  his  enemies,  was  committed  to  the  castle  of  Bristol 
and  loaded  with  irons.* 

While  Stephen  was  in  this  deplorable  condition,  Matilda 
improved,  by  her  arts  and  address,  the  advantages  gained  by 
her  arms.  The  whole  kingdom,  except  London  and  the 
county  of  Kent,  abandoned  the  captive  monarch.  Normandy 
Ibllowed  the  example  of  England ;  and  the  king  of  Scotland 
again  entered  the  northern  provinces,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  late  treaty.  At  this  horrid  period,  honour  and  honesty 
seemed  to  have  vanished,  and  perfidy  alone  was  considered 
as  good  policy. 

Although  the  battle  of  Lincoln  had  rendered  Matilda  irre- 
ststable  in  arms,  some  difficulties  were  yet  to  be  overcome 
before  she  could  establish  hersdf  on  the  throne.  It  wa$ 
tiecessary  to  gain  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  who,  in  quality 
of  legate,  was  at  the  head  of  the  clergy ;  and  also  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  city  of  London.  On  condition  of  having 
the  disposal  of  all  ecclesiastical  preferments,  the  bishop 
abandoned  the  cauise  of  the  king,  his  brother,  and  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Winchester,  pronounced  the  sentence  of 
(xcommimieatton  against  all  his  adherents.  He  then  called 
a  synod  of  all  the  prelates  and  abbots,  and  at  his  instigation 
Matilda  was  unanimously  elected  queen  of  England. 

Nothing  was  wanting  but  the  consent  of  the  Londoners  to 
her  coronation.  The  city  was,  at  that  juncture,  all  in  confu- 
sion :  the  barons  who  adhered  to  the  king^  had  retired  to 
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London,  and  united  in  a  confederacy  with  the  citizens  5  bat 
at  length  it  was  resolved  to  give  way  to  the  times,  and  ac- 
knowledge the  empress.  She  was  received  in  London  with 
great  magnificence  by  the  barons  and  citizens,  and  the  whele 
kingdom  following  the  example  of  the  metropolis,  Matilda 
was  every  where  recognised  as  sovereign. 

The  king,  in  the  mean  while,  languished  in  prison,  loaded 
with  fetters,  and  although  he  offered  to  resign  all  claims  to 
the  crown,  to  retire  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  never  to  re- 
turn, neither  the  tears  of  his  queen,  nor  the  solicitations  of 
kis  friends,  could  induce  Matilda  to  release  him  from  cap- 
tivity. 8uch,  indeed,  was  the  character  of  the  times,  that  no 
one  could  trust  to  treaties,  promises,  or  oaths,  after  so  many 
instances  of  their  violation.  But  the  incessant  fluctnations 
of  the  state  gave  a  favourable  change  to  his  fortune;  and 
his  rival  in  her  turn  experienced  the  instability  of  a  throne. 

In  placing  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Matilda,  the  shadow 
of  royalty  was  all  that  the  bishops  and  barons  intended  to 
give ;  but  with  this  she  was  not  contented.  Conscious  of 
ker  hereditary  right,  she  expected  to  revive  the  absolute  pow- 
er of  her  Norman  predecessors,  without  considering  the  al- 
tered complexion  of  the  times.  The  views  of  the  sovereign 
^d  her  subjects^  therefore,  verged  towards  two  opposite  ex- 
tremes :  she  expected  to  reign  with  the  authority  of  a  despot: 
they  intended  that  she  should  be  only  a  pageant  of  state.  The 
just  medium  of  a  limited  government,  so  beneficial  both  to  the 
sovereign  and  the  subject,  was  scarcely  thought  of  in  those 
times  of  violence  and  anarchy.  The  bishop  of  Winchester,  who 
was  all-powerful  in  the  church,  expected  that,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  services,  the  new  queen  would  be  wholly  guided 
by  his  counsels.  On  finding  himself  disappointed,  he  resolved 
to  convince  her  that,  as  he  had  so  greatly  contributed  to 
place  the  sceptre  in  her  hand,  he  could  wrest  it  from  her  with 
equal  facility.  The  Londoners  being  disgusted  at  hor  haughr 
ty  demeanor,  the  bishop  fomented  their  discontents,  and  a 
confederacy  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  her  per- 
son. Matilda,  however,  having  had  timely  notice  of  the  de- 
sign, escaped  the  danger  by  a  precipitate  flight.  The  bishop 
immediately  levied  an  army,  and  ordered  the  castle  of  Win- 
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Chester,  atid  some  others  that  were  at  his  disposal,  to  he  well* 
stored  mth  provisioiis  and  arms,  while  Matilda  put  herself 
at  the  head  of  her  forces,  and  was  joined  by  her  brother,  the 
earl  of  Gloucester,  and  by  the  king  of  Seotland. 

The  civil  war  now  recommenced  with  all  its  horrors.  The 
Kentish  men  and  the  Londoners,  commanded  by  Eastace,  the 
king's  son,  and  William  de  Ypres,  general  of  the  foreign 
mercenaries,  marched  against  Matilda,  who  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Winchester  5  and  while  they  besieged  her  m  the 
castle,  the  bishop  set  fire  to  the  city,  the  greatest  part  of 
whteli  was  consumed,  and  an  abbey  and  a  nunnery,  with- 
ahove  twenty  churches,  were  destroyed  by  the  eonflagra-- 
tion.* 

The  siege  having  continued  two  months,  and  the  castle  be- 
ing no  longer  tenable,  the  besieged  took  the  bold  resolution  of 
opening,  with  their  swords,  a  passage  throngh  the  enemy.  • 
They  sallied  out  in  good  order,  Matilda  and  the  king  of 
Scotland  marching  in  the  front,  and  the  earl  of  Gloucester 
bringing  up  the  rear.  The  king^s  troops  harrassed  their 
march  by  incessant -attacks,  and  in  paissing  through  a  narrow 
defile,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  after  giving  signal  proofs  of 
his  valour,  was  made  prisoner.  The  queen,  with  a  few  of 
her  followers,  escaped  to  Devizes,  and  from  thence  to  Glouces-. 
ter,  although  the  roads  were  lined  with  soldiers. 

The  liberation  of  Stephen  was  the  consequence  of  this 
event.  After  the  earl  of  Gloucester  had  remained  six 
months  a  prisoner,  he  was  exchanged  for  the  king ;  but  the 
war  continued  to  rage  with  unabated  fury.  The  bishop  of 
Winchester  summoned  a  council,  at  which  the  king  was  pres-t 
cnt,  and  having,  in  a  rhetorical  harrangue,  endeavoured  to 
justify  his  conduct  and  the  frequent  violation  of  his  oaths,  he 
concluded  by  excommunicating  all  the  adherents  of  Matilda^ 
as  he  had  about  a  year  before  fulminated  the  same  sentence 
against  those  of  Stephen.  Thus  were  the  people  exposed  to 
alternate  and  opposite  excommunications,  as  one  party  or  the 
other  prevailed.  This,  however,  is  nothing  extraordinary  : 
in  all  ages  and  in  Ml  countries,  among  Pagans,  Jews,  Mar 
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faomoiedaus,  and  Christians,  relisi4m  has  too  often  heenmaik 
a  political  engine. 

But  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  arms  were  neeessary  t» 
contend  with  the  turbulence  of  the  times.  The  earl  of 
Gloueester  passed  over  into  Normandy  to  solicit  the  aid  of 
the  count  of  Anjou,  the  husband  of  Matilda,  who  had  seized 
on  that  duchy.  The  count  would  gladly  have  supported  the 
right  of  his  wife,  which  was  also  that  of  his  son,  but  the  af- 
fairs of  Normandy  were  not  sufficiently  settled  to  permit  him 
to  send  any  considerable  force  into  England.  He  contented 
himself,  therefore,  with  sending  a  small  body  of  troops,  ae- 
companied  by  his  son  Henry,  in  the  hope  that  his  presence 
might  have  some  influence  on  the  English. 

Matilda,  in  the  mean  while,  had  retired  to  Oxford,,  where 
she  waited  for  succours  from  Normandy.  Stephen,  regarding 
this  as  a  favourable  opportunity  of  terminating  the  war  by 
the  capture  of  his  rival,  marched  to  Oxford,  burned 
'  the  city  and  laid  siege  to  the  eastle.*  From  the  2i^ih 
September  till  Christmas,  notwithstanding  the  rigour  of  the 
season,  every  possible  eiSbrt  was  made  in  the  attack  and 
defence.  At  the  last,  Matilda,  finding  it  impossible  to 
make  any  longer  resistance,  took  advantage  of  a  dark  night 
to  make  her  escape.  She  crossed  the  Thames  on  the  ice,  and 
afterwards  walked  six  miles  on  foot,  facing  a  severe  storm  of 
snow.  This  was  no  easy  task  to  a  lady  who  was  the^daugh- 
ter  of  a  king,  and  had  been  the  wife  of  an  emperor,  and  who 
had,  herself,  so  lately  worn  a  crown ;  but  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties, which  strike  the  pulsilanimous  with  terror,  only  serve  to 
rouse  vigorous  minds  to  exertion. 

All  the  efforts  of  Matilda  and  her  party,  however,  were 
ineffectual.  From  the  time  that  Stephen  was  liberated,  the 
war  continued  nearly  six  years,  a  melancholy  period,  the  his* 
tory  of  which  presents  only  a  picture  of  rapine  and  anarchy, 
with  confused  details  of  skirmishes,  sieges,  or  surprises  of 
castles,  and  disgusting  accounts  of  the  pillage  and  destruc- 
tion of  towns  and  villages.  It  suffices,  therefore,  to  say, 
that  the  party  of  Matilda  gradually  declined^  and  the  death 
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1^  tlie  earh  of  Gloucester  'and  HerefoM,  the  two  ablest  sn^ 
)>orter8  of  her  canse  both  in  the  council  and  the  field,  com- 
pleted the  series  of  her  misfortunes.  Finding;  her  affaire 
-HA^  irretrierable,  she  retired  into  Normandy,  and  left 
otepnen  in  quiet  possession  of  the  throne*  Since 
the  time  of  the  Danish  invasion,  England  had  neyer  suffered 
such  calamities  as  during  this  dreadful  contest. 

Stephen  having,  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  recovered  tho 
crown  of  England,  left  Matilda  undisturbed  in  Normandy, 
and  turned  his  whole  attention  towards  repairing  the  mis- 
ehiefs  occasioned  by  civil  commotions.  One  of  the  great  ob- 
jects of  his  care  was  to  transmit  the  sceptre  to  his  posterity; 
but  he  soon  saw  it  wrested  from  his  family  by  a  new  rival. 
Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  Matilda,  having,  by  the  death  of  his 
ikther,  been  put  in  possession  of  Anjoo,  his  mother  permitted 
him  to  assume  the  title  of  duke  of  Normandy ;  and  for  his 
farther  a^randizement,  he  married  Eleanor,  the  repudiated 
wife  of  Louis  YII.  king  of  France,  with  whom  he  received 
the  sovereignty  of  Gnienne,  Poitou,  Saintonge,  and  other 
territories.  This  sudden  increase  of  power  alarmed  the 
French  monarch,  who  incited  Geoffrey,  the  brother  of  Henry, 
to  invade  Anjou,  and  vested  Eustace,  the  son  of  Stephen, 
with  the  dukedom  of  Normandy.  Henry,  however,  expelled 
the  two  claimants ;  and  without  being  discouraged  by  the  ill 
fueeess  of  his  mother,  his  enterprising  genius  prompted  him 
to  assert  his  right  tb  the  crown  of  England. 

Having  landed  with  a  considerable  number  of  troops,  his 
presence  gave  new  life  to  his  party,  which  since  the  depart^ 
ure  of  Matilda  seemed  to  be  totally  suppressed.  He  was 
soon  joined  by  many  of  the  barons,  who  put  into  his  hands  no 
less  than  thirty  fortified  castles,  among  which  were  those  of 
Malmslmry,  Stamford,  and  Nottingham.  Near  Wallingford, 
Stiipheii  and  Henry  were  preparing  for  battle,  and  the  king- 
dom was  again  threatened  with  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war, 
^it^ben  the  prudent  counsels  of  the  earl  of  Arundel  averted  the 
impending  storm.  His  arguments,  which  ought  to  be  trans- 
iBvtted  to  posterity  in  letters  of  gold,  were  founded  on  the 
threefold  basis  of  patriotism,  Christianity,  and  reason.  He 
represented  to  the  king  the  miseries  to  which  the  kingdom 
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.must  again  be  exposed  bj  the  eontest :  beinaisted  Uiat  it won]^ 
be  more  suitable  to  the  character  of  ehristians,  to  try  to  ae- 
eonunodate  matters  by  treaty,  than  to  revive  the  misfortunes 
of  their  bleeding  country  by  renewing  the  war  $  and,  in  fine^ 
he  flatly  declared  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  reason,  that  a 
whole  nation  should  suffer  the  greatest  calamities  on  aeeoimt 
of  a  dispute  between  two  princes,  whose  aim  was  to  gratify 
.  their  own  ambition,  rather  than  to  proenre  the  hiq^pinesa  of 
the  people.*  Whether  the  king  was  moved  by  these  remoii*- 
strances,  or  what  is  more  probable,  was  afraid  of  bcmg  de- 
serted, he  consented  to  propose  an  aeeommodation.  Henry, 
who  was  ready  for  battle,  and  desirous  of  military  fame, 
would  have  willingly  rejected  the  proposal  i  but  being  urged 
by  the  lords  of  his  party,  and  perceiving  that  the  Engliah 
grew  weary  of  being  the  dupes  of  ambition,  and  of  permit- 
ting rival  princes  to  wade  through  their  blood  to  a  throne,  he 
yielded  with  reluctance  to  their  importunity,  and  agreed  to  a 
Jtruee,  in  order  to  commence  a  negoeiation  for  peace. 

The  claims  of  Stephen  and  Henry,  however,  were  not  %d» 
justed  without  considerable  difficulty.  The  sudden  death  of 
Eustace,  the  eldest  son  of  Stephen,  which  happened  durmg 
the  negociations,  removed  one  obstacle  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty.  But  the  king  had  another  son  named  'William, 
on  whom  he  desired  to  settle  the  succession.  To  this,  how- 
ever, Henry  would  never  consent,  and  Stephen  was  obliged  to 
give  up  the  point.  It  was  therefore  agreed  that  Stephen 
should  wear  the  crown  during  his  life,  and  that  Henry  should 
.be  recognised  as  his  successor. 

Thus  ended  the  dreadful  contest,  which  during  so  many 
years  had  drenched  England  with  blood,  and  converted  her 
fertile  fields,  her  villages,  and  towns,  into  scenes  of  desolation.. 
Stephen,  although  he  had  no  longer  any  hopes  of  traiismitting 
the  crown  to  his  descendants,  used  all  his  endeavours  to  alle- 
viate the  miseries  of  the  kingdom,  and  his  measures  were 
well  adapted  to  their  object.  But  while  he  appeared  so  de- 
sirous to  compensate  the  fatal  effects  of  his  usurpation  by  the 
beneficence  of  his  future  government,  he  was  suddenly  snr- 
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Oct  35»    pf  ised  by  death  in  tbe  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
A.P.1154.  the  nineteenth  of  his  reign. 

The  qualities  whieh  seem  to  have  predominated  in  his 
character,  were  valonr,  elemency,  and  generosity.  In  the 
field,  his  personal  eourage  and  martial  abilities  were  on  many 
oeeasions  splendidly  eonspieaous,  and  his  reign,  although  al- 
most a  continned  series  of  civii  wars,  affords  no  instances  of 
deliberate  cruelty.  His  domineering  rice  was  ambition,  a 
passion  whieh  in  that  age  was  universally  indulged  by  prinees. 
His .  aeeession  to  the  throne,  though  sanctioned  by  the  per- 
jured prelates -and  barons,,  was  an  evident  usurpation  in  direct 
violation  of  his  oath ;  and  its  consequences  were  fatal  to  his 
repose,,  and  to  the  happiness  of  the  kingdom.  The  miseries 
of  his  reign  have  been  concisely  described:  the  church  and 
the  aristocracy  domineered  over  the  throne:  the  democratical 
part  of  the  nation  was  in  a  state  of  abject  slavery,  and 
groaned  under  the  complicated  calamities  of  war  and  famine* 
The  king,  the  bishops,  and  barons,  were  constantly  struggling 
for  power  and  privileges;  but  the  rights  of  the  people  were 
wholly  disregarded.  In  such  a  state  of  society,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe  that  commerce  and  manufactures^  arts, 
sciences,  and  letters,  were  neglected. 
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Although  Henry  was  detained  in  Normandy  by  contrary 
windsy  and  did  not  arrive  in  England  till  six  weeks  after 
Stephen  was  dead,  he  met  with  no  difficulty  in  ascending  the 
throne.  The  nation  had  too  fatally  experienced  the  baneful 
effects  of  civil  commotions,  to  wish  for  their  renewal ;  and 
Henry  was  crowned  a  few  days  after  his  arrival, 
^iir**'  The  English  beheld,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  ac- 
cession of  a  prince  descended  by  the  female  line 
from  their  ancient  kings ;  and  the  monarchy  received  a  very 
considerable  addition  of  splendour  and  strength  by  the  annex- 
ation of  Guienne,  Poictiers,  Saintonge,  Maine,  Anjou,  Tou- 
raine,  and  Normandy,  which  were  all  in  Henry's  possession. 
The  first  care  of  the  new  king  was  to  redress  the  evils  which 
civil  commotions  had  produced  in  England,  and  to  deprive 
the  factions  of  the  power  of  exciting  fresh  troubles.  For 
this  purpose  he  began  with  demolishing  the  numerous  castles 
which  had  been  fortified  during  the  preceding  reign,  and 
which  served  as  the  sanctuaries  of  robbers,  the  receptacles  of 
plunder,  and  the  scats  of  licentiousness.  Another  of  his 
measures,  which  was  equally  agreeable  to  his*  subjects  and* 
beneficial  to  the  kingdom,  was  the  dismissal  of  the  foreign 
forces  entertained  by  Stephen.  England  had  long  expe- 
rienced their  depredations  ^  but  Henry  having  clearly  indi- 
cated his  intention  of  clearing  the  country  of  such  a  pest, 
William  de  Ypres,  their  general,  disgusted  by  the  cold  re- 
ception which  he  met  with  at  court,  and  sensible  that  be 
should  not  find  his  account  amidst  scenes  of  tranquillity,  led 
off  his  mercenary  bands  without  waiting  for  positive  orders 
to  depart  from  the  kingdom. 
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But  ail  the  proceeltiigs  of  Henrj  w«re  not  eharaeterisdl 
by  the  same  diMnteretted  regard  for  the  public  welfare.— 
Some  of  them  seemed  to  proceed  from  more  ignoble  motives, 
and  to  be  caieulated  on  prineiples  less  equitable*  He  revoked 
ail  the  grants  made  by  his  predeeessor,  and  resumed  all  the 
lands  alienated  from  the  erown.  Those  who  had  adhered  to 
Stephen,  alleged  that,  in  serving  a  king  actually  on  the 
throne,  they  had  acted  the  part  of  loyal  subjects ;  and  those 
who  had  supported  the  cause  of  Matilda,  which  was  also 
that  of  Henry  himself,  complained  of  the  injustice  of  deprive 
ing  them  of  their  rewards,  and  of  confounding  them  with 
Stephen's  adherents.  In  consequence  of  these  resumptions, 
William,  the  son  of  Stephen,  was  despoiled  of  all  his  estates, 
except  such  as  belonged  to  his  family  before  his  father's  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  although  the  treaty  which  Henry  had 
signed,  gave  him  an  incontestible  right  to  all  the  rest  of  hi|» 
possessions.*  But  treaties  are  of  little  force  against  power; 
and  Henry's  treatment  of  his  brother,  Geoffrey,  count  of 
Anjou,  shews  that  he  made  no  scruple  of  violating  the  most 
sacred  obligations,  when  they  interfered  with  his  views  of  hi«; 
an^itious  policy. 

As  soon  as  .Henry  obtained  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  Geoff- 
rey took  possession  of  Anjou  according  to  the  purport  of  his 
father's  testament.  He  was  soon  driven  out  of  that  province 
by  Henry  ^  but  when  the  latter  ascended  the  throne  of  £ngr 
land,  Geoffrey  revived  his  pretensions,  and  was  received  by 
the  Angevins  as  their  lord.  Henry  had  bound  himself  by  an 
sath  to  execute  the  will  of  his  father;  but  perjury  is  too  often 
regarded  as  a  trifling  matter  in  political  concerns.!  Henry 
declared  the  testament  to  be  illegal,  and  being  relieved  from 
liis  oath  by  a  papal  dispensation,  he  passed  over  into  France, 
and  expelled  his  brother  from  Anjou,  which  he  annexed  to  his 
other  dominions. 

The  king  having  accomplished  the  design  of  his  expedition, 
>*etumed  to  England,  and  concluded  an  advantageous  treaty 
^vitb  Malcolm  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  who  resigned  to  him 
Carlisle,  Newcastle,  and  the  fortress  of  Bamborough.  These 

•  Vide  Rapia  1.  p.  223.     • 

t  For  a  particular  account  of  this  affair,  vide  Rapin  v«i.  1-  p.  224.. 
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fiBMB  bflA  be^n  e«ded  to  David  L  ^rttadfktker  of  M aleolm 
bj  Stepken,  when  pressed  on  everf  side  by  tlie  eflfbrts  of  re- 
bellioD  y  but  tke  dread  of  Henry's  power  indneed  tbe  Scottish 
monareh  to  consent  to  tbeir  restoratidn.  The  Welsh,  how- 
ever^hadnot  imbibed  the  sameteiror.  They  did  not  hesi^ 
tate  to  attack  so  formidable  a  neighbour;  and  without pi^yo- 
oatipn  they  made  an  incursion  into  his  territories.  The  king 
havittg^eoUeeted  a  powerful  army,  marched  in  peraon  to  repel 
this  invasion ;  and  having  entered  Wales,  put  all  to  fire  and 
sword.  Upon  his  approach,  the  Welsh  had  retired  intotbeir 
inaccessible  mountains ;  and  the  van  of  the  English  having 
entered  into  a  narrow  defile,  was  totally  routed.  A  rumour 
at  the  same  time  being  spread,  that  the  Idng  was 
A,D.  ^'gji^iQ^  ^dg  whole  army  was  thrown  into  so  great  a 
eonfufiion,  that  it  required  all  the  courage  and  pnidenee  of 
Henry  to  preserve  it  from  total  destruction.  After  tl»s  di8-> 
aster,  he  resolved  to  prepare  a  fleet,  in  order  to  make  descents 
on  their  coasts ;  and  the  Welsh,  apprehensive  of  being  at^ 
tacked  on  every  side,  agreed  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which 
they  granted  him  permission  to  cut  roads  through  their  for-^ 
ests,  which  would  open  an  entrance  into  their  country,  and 
surrendered  several  castles  which  they  had  seized  during  the 
convulsed  reign  of  king  Stephen. 

Within  two  years  after  the  termination  of  this  troublesome 
war,  the  death  of  Geoffrey,  his  brother,  afforded  to  Henry  an 
opportunity  of  enlarging  his  dominions  on  the  eentinent.*- 
That  prince  had,  after  his  expulsion  from  Anjou,  obtained 
the  earldom  of  Nantes;  and  at  his  decease,  Henry  claimed 
the  possession  by  right  of  inheritance  from  his  brother.  But 
Conon,  duke  of  Bretagne,  seized  on  Nantes  and  its  territory, 
which  he  annexed  to  his  o^vn  dominions.  In  consequence  of 
thifi  procedure,  Henry  seized  on  the  earldom  of  Richmendi 
which  the   duke  of  Bretagne  held  in  England,*   and  soon 

•  It  is  here  necessary  to  remember,  that  Alan  Fergeant,  the  ancestor  of 
Conon,  duke  of  Bretagne,  was  one  of  the  generals  of  William  the  Coo. 
queror,  and  obtained  the  estates  of  earl  Edwin,  in  Yorkshire,  with  the  title 
of  eaii  of  Richmond.  Vide  d'Argentr^  p.  173,  &c.  The  grant  of  these  es- 
tates to  Alan  was  made  at  the  camp  before  York,  when  the  Conqueror  be- 
sieged that  city  A.  D.  lOTO.  Drake's  Eboracum,  p.  88. 


$tUt  jjiftssed  into  Nomtttikdjr  with  a  vefj  eonsiderdble  Ibree. 

By  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  sen,  who  was  five 

A.  D.  1159.  y^^  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^  Margaret,  the  Freneh  king's 

daaghter,  an  infant  fmlj  sit  months  oid,  he  secured  th6 
heatrality  of  that  monareh.  Cotton,  who  was  unable  to  main^ 
tain  a  contest  with  so  formidable  an  antagonist  as  the  long 
of  England,  was  obliged  to  yield  np  the  eity  and  earldom  of 
JVantes.  But  this  was  not  the  only  advantage  that  Henry 
derived  from  his  expedition*  He  eoncluded  a  marriage  between 
his  gon  Geoffrey,  who  wai^  then  in  his  eradle,  and  Constance^ 
the  daughter  of  Cdnon.  By  this  marriage,  whieh,  notwith^ 
'standing  the  bridegroom's  youth,  was  celebrated  five  years 
afterwards,  OeoflBrey  became  duke  of  Bretagne  on  the  death- 
of  his  father*in4aw. 

The  dominions  whieh  Henry  possessed  in  France,  renderedt 
him  nearly  as  powerfid  in  that  kingdom  as  the  monareh  him- 
self;  and  he  had  also  the  expectation  of  adding  Bretagne  to 
the  territories  of  his  family.  But  his  ambition  increasing  with 
his  prosperity,  he  revived  the  pretensions  of  his  queen  to  the 
extensive  county  of  Thoutonse.*  The  nature  of  these  claims 
are  wholly  uninteresting ;  and  it  suffices  briefly  to  relate  the 
event  His  recent  alliance  with  the  French  monareh,  induced 
him  to  suppose  that  he  should  meet  with  no  greater  opposition 
in  Langnedoc  than  he  had  done  in  Bretagne.  This  expecta- 
tioD,  however,  was  ill-founded.  Louis,  alarmed  at  the  exor- 
bitant aggrandizement  of  hb  vassal,  threw  himself  into 
Thoulouse  with  so  considerable  a  force,  that  Henry,  having 
approached  the  city,  soon  found  himself  obliged  to  retire.  In 
his  retreat  he  ravaged  Le  Beauvoisis ;  and  Simon,  count  of 
Montfort,  having  delivered  to  him  his  castles  in  the  vicinity 
of  Paris,  the  communication  between  that  city  and  Orleans 
was  entirely  eut  off.  These  circumstances  obliged  Louis  to 
propose  a  cessation  of  arms,  and  a  truce  was  concluded  whidi 
terminated  in  a  peace. 

After  a  stay  of  four  years  in  France,  Henry 
A.  D.  1163.  ^.etumed  to  England.  At  this  period  his  affairs 
were  in  so  prosperous  a  state,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  m 

•  For  a  statement  of  these  pi»t€insion%  vide  BipiR  1.  p.  2^5^ 
T 
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to,  promise  Iiini  a  reign  equally  glorious  and  tranquil.  Bot 
bis  sunshine  of  happiness  was  soon  overelouded  by  storms  that 
were  gathering  in  the  horison.  Although  beloved  by  the 
nation,  respected  by  his  neighbours,  and  feared  by  his  ene- 
mies, the  ambition  of  one  of  his  subjects  imbittered  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  rergn,  and  reduced  him  to  a  state  of 
humiliation  that  would  astonish  any  person  who  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  ideas  and  spirit  of  that  age. 

Thomas  Beeket  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  citizen  of 
London,  by  a  Syrian  woman.  His  youth  had  been  employed 
in  the  study  of  the  law,  in  which  he  acquired  great  repu« 
tation. 

Having,  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  had  some  business 
to  transact  at  court,  he  became  known  to  the  king,  who 
conceived  such  an  opinion  of  his  merit,  that  he  conferred  on 
lum  the  dignity  of  high  chancellor.  In  the  discharge  of  this 
eminent  office,  Beeket  displayed  an  insupportable  haughtiness^ 
and  an  extraordinary  magnificence.  The  bridles  of  his  horses 
had  silver  bits  5  and  he  surpassed  any  of  the  earls  in  his 
expenditure.*  It  is  even  said,  that,  in  the  war  of  Thoulouse, 
in  which  he  attended  the  king,  he  maintained,  at  his  own 
expense,  seven  hundred  knights  and  twelve  hundred  foot 
soldiers.!  Notwithstanding  his  imperious  and  arrogant  be- 
haviour to  others,  he  was  extremely  obsequious  to  his  royal 
master,  and  seemed  entirely  devoted  to  his  will.  The  king 
Vas  so  misled  by  his  blandishments,  that  he  regarded  him  as 
a  man  always  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  his  service ;  and 
imagining  that  he  might  be  highly  instrumental  in  executing 
a  plan  which  he  had,  for  some  time,  meditated,  he  procured 
his  election  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Canterbury.  As  soon 
as  Beeket  was  placed  in  that  eminent  station,  he  sent  the 
great  seal  to  the  king ;  and  suddenly  altering  his  mode  of 
living,  he  wore  the  habit  of  a  monk,  with  sackcloth  next  his 
skin,  and  kept  only  a  few  domestics.  Under  this  external 
appearance  of  mortification  and  humility,  however,  he  con- 
cealed the  most  ambitious  designs  ;  and  seeing  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  English  church,  he  resolved,  if  possible,  to  exatt 
his  own  power  above  that  of  his  sovereign. 

•  Bromptcn.  f  ^ap"^  1-  P-  ^^^ 
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It  has  already  been  observed,  that,  during  the  reign  of  Stc- 
phen^  the  power  of  the  clergy  had  increased  to  an  exorbitant 
height.  H^nry  resolved  to  reduce  it  within  its  due  bounds ; 
and  as  he  expected  from  Becket  a  more  ready  compliance 
than  from  any  other  prelate,  this  had  been  his  principal  rea- 
son for  exerting  his  influence  to  procure  his  election  to  the  see 
of  Canterbury.  But  he  was  extremely  wrong  in  his  conjee^ 
tares.  Becket  no  sooner  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  the  clei^, 
than  he  considered  himself  as  bound  in  honour  and  duty  to 
the  support  of  their  cause,  and  promised  himself  immortal 
fame  and  eternal  glory  by  a  vigorous  defence  of  their  privi- 
leges and  immunities.  The  famous  dispute  between  Henry 
and  this  prelate,  merits  particular  attention,  as  its  origin,  its 
progress,  and  ultimate  consequences,  contribute  to  display  the 
spirit  and  complexion  of  the  age. 

One  of  the  greatest  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  church, 
was  its  remissness  in  regard  to  the  punishment  of  priests  con- 
victed of  crimes.  The  clergy  could  be  tried  only  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts ;  and  the  trials  were  conducted  with  such 
indulgence  to  the  holy  malefactors,  that  their  most  eijprmons 
crimes  were  punisf^ed  only  with  degradation,  and  others  with 
a  short  suspension  or  easy  confinement.  Such  a  practice  evi- 
dently tended  to  the  destruction  of  all  morality  among  the 
clergy,  who,  being  sure  of  impunity,  often  committed  the  most 
horrible  outrages.  It  was  proved  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
that,  since  Ihis  accession,  above  a  hundred  murders  had  been 
perpetrated  by  ecclesiastics,  of  whom  not  one  had  been  pun- 
ished so  much  as  with  degradation,  the  usual  penalty  imposed 
by  the  canons.  Such  enormous  abuses  could  not  fail  of  ex- 
citing the  complaints  of  the  people,  and  the  animadversion  of 
the  sovereign. 

While  things  were  in  this  state,  Philip  de  Broc,  a  canon  of 
Bedford,  having  committed  a  murder,  was  tried  in  the  arch- 
bishop's court,  and  condemned  to  be  deprived  of  his  benefice 
aud  confined  in  a  monastery.  The  king  expostulated  with 
the  archbishop  for  punishing  so  slightly  a  capital  crime.  The 
prelate  insisted  on  the  immunities  and  privileges  of  the 
.clergy,  aud  affirmed,  that  an  ecclesiastic  ought  not,  for 
any  oQenee  whatever,  to  he  punished  with  denth.    Hwry 
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feplied,  that  Ood  eodd  nottakeid^asiireiiisaiu^itcmiilgflie 
erimeft  of  his  miiiistera,  and  deelared,  that,  beivg  appaiBliKdl 
|o  administer  impartial  justice  to  all  his  sabjeets,  it  was  his 
intention^  siaee  the  eeelesiastieal  court  was  so  favoarahle  t« 
the  clergy,  that  all  heinous  offences,  such  as  murder,  robherf^ 
and  the  lik^,  should  be  brought  before  his  oim  tribuiials.  Th9 
archbishop  answered,  that  he  would  never  allow  the  eler^ 
to  be  tried  any  where  but  in  the  ecclesiastieid  courts.  Tfas 
dispute  was  conducted  wtA  great  warmth  on  both  sides: 
the  king  and  the  archbishop  parted  extremely  dissatisfied ; 
and  the  latter,  ii|stea4  of  adopting  any  conciliatory  mea^ 
fare,  seized  several  ocea#ioBs  of  infringing  the  ro^al  prersg^ 
Utive. 

The  arrogance  and  obstinacy  of  Beeket  rendered  Hie  king 
still  more  sensible  of  the  expediency  of  reducing  the  power  o^ 
the  clergy  within  its  just  limits.  For  this  purpose  he  conreHed 
an  assembly  of  the  principal  lords  of  ih^  realm,  spiritual  m 
well  as  temporal.  When  they  were  met,  he  complained  of 
die  proceedings. of  the  arehbkhop  of  Canterbury,  and  endeuvnt 
enred  to  render  them  sensible,  that,  if  measures  were  noi; 
taken  to  curb  that  haughty  and  enterprising  prelate,  he  would 
«t  length  nsnrp  all  the  prerogatiTCs  of  the  enwn,  and  al| 
tiie  power  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  pretence  of  supporting 
tiie  privileges  of  the  ehureh.  The  majority  of  die  baran% 
most  of  whom  were  offended  at  the  arrogance  of  Beeket,  re* 
joiced  at  this  opportunity  of  humbling  his  pride,  aiid  redii*n 
i^ing  the  power  €>f  the  clergy,  who  had  so  long  eclipsed  the 
aplendour  of  the  nobility.  The  king  perceiving  these  favoaiw 
Skble  disposttions,  brought  forward  certain  regulatioBB  as  ne- 
cessary to  the  preservation  of  ctrder  and  tranquility  in  tkn 
l^ingdom.  Among  these  was  an  ordinance  that  clergymen 
accused  of  capital  offenees,  should  be  tried  in  the  king's 
-courts.  The  other  articles  tended  to  retain  title  eler^  in  their 
obedience  to  the  crown ;  and  ail  of  them  met  with  the  nnanimoiM 
approbation  of  the  lay  barons.  But  the  bishops  uid  abbots 
refused  to  si^  them,  unless  this  clause  were  added,  <^  saving 
^  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  church ;"  a  clause  which 
was  calculated  to  render  them  wholly  tneffectnal.  The  king, 
^iM^spetated  at  their  refusal,  suddenly  left  the  assembly,  nfLor 


itting  some  threats,  wliieh  indneed  them  to  send  a  deputatloa 

to  assare  him  that  they  were  ready  to  eerapiy  with  his  willf 

Beeket  long  opposed  this  resolation  $  bat  at  last  beii^  pressedl 

by  the  other  bishopi,  he  yielded  to  their  importonity,  and  watt* 

ed  on  thekiog,  who  was  higMy  satisfied  at  this  seemingly  fav^ 

oarable  eonelus ion  of  the  affair  ;  and  in  order  to  give  a  firmer 

sanction  to  the  new  regulatiims,  resolved  to  have  them  ratified 

in  a  general  assenMy  of  aU  the  bishops  and  barons  of  the  king«* 

donu  This  anemblyheii^  shortly  after  eoaveaed  at 

*  Clarendon,  the  same  artieks  were  sidraeribed  by 

all  the  lords,  both  spiritual  and  temporal.*    Beeket  aad  hia 

party  made  some   objections ;  hat  at  the  instanee  of  tho 

other  prelates,  he  at  length  complied,  although  with  evident 

reluetance. 

Henry  now  flattered  himself  that  the  dispute  was  tennina<« 
ieij  and  the  harmony  between  the  ehnrdi  and  the  state  eom* 
pletely  restored.  But  the  Pope,  who  ^undoubtedly  aeted  ia 
eoneert  with  Beeket,  condemned  the  transactions  of  the  as-* 
nembly  as  prejadieial  to  the  ehureh,  and  destructive  of  her 
privil^s.  In  conformity  to  the  papal  deeision,  the  areh^ 
hishop  openly  declared,  that  he  repented  of  having  sobseribed 
the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  that  he  had  committed  so 
heinous  a  crime  as  to  have  no  hope  of  pardon  but  from  the 
mercy  of  the  Pope.  The  king,  in  the  mean  while,  finding 
Aat  the  archbidiop,  sheltering  himself  onder  the  protection 
of  the  Roman  see,  grew  daily  more  obstinate,  endeavoured  to 
hnuAle  his  haughty  spirit.  An  action  was  first  brought 
against  him  for  unjustly  retaining  a  manor  which  did  not  be- 
long  to  him,  and  the  archbishop  was  condemned  to  pay  a  ^ub 
of  five  hundred  pounds.  He  was  afterwards  charged  with 
'two  capital  crimes.  The  first  was  for  converting  to  has  own 
»8e,  the  revenues  of  the  archbishopric  of  York,  of  which  he 
had  .the  custody  during  forty  days  while  chancellor :  the  se- 
cond was  that  of  embezzling  ao,0002.  itf  the  king^s  money. 
Beeket  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  court, 
was  pronounced  guilty  of  contumacy  and  rebellion  against 

*  For  a  particuUir  scconnt  of  the  ri^^teen  articlfis  of  the  constitatloi^s 
of  ClarendoDy  vide  TyrreU  vol  2. 
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die  authority  of  the  laws ;  and  all  his  goods  were  confiscated* 
As  this  sentence  did  not  reaeh  his  person,  he  was  afterwards 
aeeused  of  perjury  and  rebellion  in  having  violated  his  oath,- 
and  refused  obedience  to  his  sovereign.  The  archbishop  was 
now  convinced  that  the  king  was  resolved  on  his  destruction; 
but  his  determined  spirit  would  not  suffer  him  to  bend.  He 
resolved  to  immortalize  his  name  by  a  firmness  which,  in  his 
opinion^  ought  to  rank  him  among  the  most  illustrious  con- 
fessors af  the  church ;  and  these  sentiments  rendered  his 
courage  unconquerable.  The  court  suspended  his  trial  for 
treason,  in  order  to  allow  him  time  to  reflect  on  his  situation, 
and  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  king  by  submission ;  but  it 
declared  him  guilty  of  perjury  $  and  the  bishops  sent  him 
notice  that  they  no  longer  considered  him  as  their  primate, 
but  from  that  moment  renounced  his  communion. 
.  Beeket  now  saw  himself  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
king,  and  abandoned  by  the  bishops ;  but  his  high  spirit 
eould  not  entertain  a  thought  of  submission*  He  declared 
fhe  sentence  illegal ;  and  continued  his  function,  regardless 
of  the  royal  displeasure.  Finding  that  nothing  could  move 
his  determined  mind,  the  court  proceeded  to  try  him  on 
the  charge  of  high  treason.  The  fate  of  the  archbishop  now 
«eemed  to  be  drawing  to  a  crisis.  Being  informed  that  the 
bishops  and  barons  were  assembled  in  the  presence  of  the 
king,  he  went  to  the  church,  where  having  celebrated  mass^ 
he  ordered  these  words  of  the  2d  psalm  to  be  sung:  '^  The 
^  rulers  took  counsel  together  against  the  Lord,  and  against 
.^  his  anointed."  Then  taking  the  cross  in  his  hand,  he  went 
without  asking  leave,  to  the  room  where  the  kitig  and  .the 
lords  were  sitting,  and  from  which  he  was  legally  excluded 
by  his  former  sentence.  The  archbishop,  of  York  and  .the 
bishop  of  London  reprimanded  him  for  his  insolence,  in  thus 
bidding  defiance  to  the  royal  authority ;  and  told  him  that 
the  weapon  of  the  sovereign  was  sharper  than  his.  '^  The 
*'  kings  weapon,"  replied  Beeket,  "  it  is  true,  may  kill  the 
^<  body  ;  but  mine  can  destroy  the  soul  and  send  it  to  hell." 
This  expression,  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  king  with  ex- 
communication, shewed  that  no  submission  could  be  expected 
from  so  daring  a  spirit  $  and  the  court,  after  a  long  debatC]^ 
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ilccJared  that  Becket  ought  to  be  eommitted  to  prison,  and 
punished  according  to  law.  In  consequence  of  tliis  reso- 
lution, the  earls  of  Chester  and  Cornwall  were  sent  to  sum- 
mon  the  archbishop  to  hear  his  sentence  ^  but  he  refused  to 
appear,  or  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  court,  and  ap<* 
paaled  to  the  Pope,  adding,  that  were  it  not  for  the  restraints 
of  his  ecclesiastical  character,  he  would  yindicate  himself 
in  single  combat  against  any  one  that  dared  to  come  forward 
as  his  accuser. '  Becket,  however,  being  sensible  that  his 
ruio  ^vas  determined,  took  advantage  of  the  nighty  and  es- 
eaping  in  disguise,  retired  into  Flanders. 

The  king  of  France  being  informed  of  Beeket's  arrival  oa 
the  continent, .  and  expecting  that  some  advantage  might  be 
drawn  from  this  singular  dispute,  sent  him  an  offer  of  his 
protection,  with  an  honourable  asylum  in  his  domipions.— >- 
Henry  expostulated  with  that  monarch,  but  in  vain.  Louis 
replied,  that  he  could  not  refuse  to  the  unfortunate,  a  sanctu- 
ary in  his  dominions,  and  that  he  could  not  consider  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  as  a  criminal  until  he  was  condemned 
by  the  Pope. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Henry  being  extremely  desirous  of  pre- 
possessing the  Roman  pontiff  in  his  favour^  sent  ambassadors 
to  inform  him  of  every  particular  relating  to  the  affair,  and 
to  request  him  to  send  legates  into  England,  in  order  to  de- 
cide the  affair.    The  embassy  consisted  of  the  archbishop  af 
York,  with  four  other  bishops,  and  several  Barons.    Botli 
sides  pleaded  their  cause  before  the  Pope.  The  archbishop 
of  York  inveighed  with  vehemence  against  Becket,  who  de- 
ifended  himself  with  admirable  courage  and  skill,  represent- 
ing his  cause  as  that  of  the  universal  church.  The  sovereign 
pontiff  was  sensible  that  a  favourable  opportunity  was  now 
offered  for  extending  his  authority,  and  that  if  he  deserted  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  none  of  the  clergy  would  for  the 
future  support  the  privileges  of  the  church.    But  he  was  un- 
willing to  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  Henry,  and  fearful 
to  commit  the  decision  to  legates,  who  might  be  biassed  in 
their  judgment  by  bribes.    He  therefore  dismissed  the  par- 
ties, with  a  promise  to  determine  the  affair  at  a  more  conve- 
nient season.    Henry  being  exasperated  at  this  mode  of  pre- 
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ceediogy  Aewed  his  resentment  by  imprisoning  the  friends  of 
the  archbishop,  by  sequestrating  into  the  hands  of  the  bishop 
of  London  the  revenaes  of  ail  the  ecelesiasties  who  were 
known  to  fkvoar  his  eaase,  and  by  yarions  other  rigorous 
measures,  which  the  archbishop  retaliated  by  fulminatiDg 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  those  who  adhered 
to  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon. 

It  would  be  equally  tedious  and  useless  to  trace  the  whole 
progress  of  this  extraordinary  contest :  all  that  is  needful  is 
to  exhibit  the  outlines  with  the  characters  and  views  of  the 
meters,  and  the  eireomstances  and  spirit  of  the  times.  The 
archbishop  sent  Henry  a  virulent  letter,  threatening  him  with 
the  vengeance  of  Ood  for  troubling  the  church.  That  mon- 
arch knowing  that  the  king  of  France  fomented  the  diseord 
between  him  and  the  see  of  Rome,  by  promising  to  assist  the 
Pope,  resolved  to  let  l^is  Holiness  see  what  a  feeble  support 
he  relied  on  in  case  of  a  rupture.  To  this  end,  he  levied  a 
numerous  army,  in  order  to  be  ready  either  to  repel  a  foreign 
attack,  or  to  suppress  any  revolt  that  might  be  excited  in  his 
own  dominions. 

The  situation  of  the  Pope  at  this  time  was  critical.  A 
schism  had  long  divided  the  Roman  see,  and  agitated  the 
Catholic  church.  In  England,  France,  and  some  other  eoun* 
trids,  Alexander  IH.  was  acknowledged  as  the  successor  of 
8t  Peter ;  but  a  faction  of  the  cardinals  had  raised  to  the 
pontificate,  Tictor  lY.  and  after  his  decease  Paschal  IH. 
whose  authority  was  recognised  in  Italy  and  Germany.  la 
this  situation,  Alexander,  who  was  extremely  apprehensive 
that  Henry  might  reject  his  authority,  and  join  his  forces  to 
those  of  the  empire,  was  obliged  to  act  with  caution.  The 
king  of  England  sometimes  threatened  to  declare  for  Paschal, 
and  would  doubtless  have  adopted  that  measure  had  he 
thought  it  possible  to  bring  his  subjects  to  consent  to  the 
change.  These  various  considerations  produced  a  long  train 
of  chicanry.  Sometimes  the  Pope  seemed  ready  to  decide 
the  dispute:  at  other  times  he  procrastinated.  Sometimes 
legates  were  sent  to  examine  the  affair;  but  were  afterwards 
recalled  before  they  had  arrived  at  the  place  appointed,  or 


were  sliaekldl  by  regtrietions  wMeb  pretrenied  them  from 
toiniiig  to  any  decision* 

Henry  having  been  oceupied  more  than  four  years  in  thitf^ 
Hnprofitable  dispute,  grew  extremely  desirous  of  its  termi- 
nation, especially  as  it  obstructed  his  design  of  conquering 
Ireland,  an  enterprise  which  he  had  long  in  contemplatioi^* 
In  this  view,  he  requested  the  king  of  France  to  appoint  a 
place  M'here  he  might  hold  a  conference  with  the  archbishops 
to  try  if  he  could  bring  him  to  reason.  The  request  was 
granted,  and  Becket  appeared  twiee  before  the  two  kings,  itt 
whose  presence  he  pleaded  his  eause  with  great  boldness  and 
skill ;  but  would  never  give  up  the  molt  minute  point  in  diji* 
pute. 

Till  this  period  the  Violence  of  Becket  had  been  restrainedl 
by  the  prudent  caution  of  the  Pope;  but  at  length  having 
overcome  the  fears  of  his  Holiness,  and  obtained  leave  to 
make  use  of  his  spiritual  artillery^  he  thundered  his  anathe* 
mas  against  such  numbers  of  the  clergy,  that  there  were 
scarcely  a  sufficient  number  uneiLcommttnicated  to  officiate  ill 
the  king's  chapel.  He  was  vigorously  supported  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  who  pressed  the  Pope  to  put  England  undefi 
an  interdict,  and  to  excommunicate  the  king  as  an  obstinate 
heretic.  Henry  being  informed  of  the  circumstance,  prepared 
for  the  impending  storm  by  issuing  an  edict,  prohibiting  th^ 
receiving  of  any  orders  from  the  Pope  or  the  archbishop  $ 
and  declaring,  that,  in  case  of  an  interdict  on  the  kingdom^ 
all  that  submitted  to  it  should  be  immediately  hanged  as 
traitors  $  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  put  a  stop  to  the  pay- 
ment of  Peter  pence.  These  vigorous  measures  niade  tfa^ 
Pope  apprehensive  of  some  dangerous  revolution,  in  easd 
that  he  should  push  matters  to  extremity,  and  induced  him  to 
jinspend  his  designs  of  excommunication  and  interdict. 

The  dispute  now  appeared,  for  some  time,  to  lie  dormant  $ 
and  during  this  calm,  Henry,  who  had  now  spent  almost  four 
years  in  France,  returned  into  England,  where  he  redressed 
many  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  administration,  and  in<' 
stitated  inquiries  into  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates.*    Hav^ 

*  Vide  Tyrrel,  vol.  Z 
U 
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iDg,  by  these  measures,  giren  great  satisfaction  to  the  people^ 
he  caused  his  son  Henry  to  be  crowned,  and  to  assume  the 
title  of  king,  in  order  to  secure  the  succession  in  his  family. 
But  the  king  of  France  being  greatly  oifended  because  hi9 
daughter  had  not  been  croiwied  with  the  prince,  her  husband, 
this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a  new  quarrel  between  the  two 
monarchs,  which  obliged  Henry  to  return  again  to  Normandy, 
where  the  affair  was  soon  terminated  by  a  treaty. 
.  While  the  king  was  in  Normandy,  he  was  seized  wkh  a 
violent  fever,  accompanied  with  so  dangerous  symptoms,  that 
be  firmly  beiieyed  his  dissolution  to  be  at  hand.  In  that  aw- 
ful moment,  when  man  is  standing  on  the  verge  of  eternity, 
his  religious  ideas,  whether  founded  on  reason  or  superstition, 
are  usually  revived.  Not)yithstanding  the  determined  spirit 
which  Henry  had  shewed  in  this  dispute,  his  mind  was  evi^ 
dently  prepossessed  by  the  current  ideas  of  that  age.  On 
the  expected  approach  of  deaths  these  prepossessions  began 
to  operate  with  all  their  force,  and  scruples  arose  in  his 
breast,  to  which  he  had  scarcely  paid  any  attention  in  time 
of  health.  The  pride  and  obstinacy  of  the  archbishop  had 
evidently  caused  the  rupture ;  but  the  king,  in  reflecting  on 
his  own  proceedings,  might  probably  think  them  too  severe. 
In  every  point  of  view  to  be  at  enmity  with  the  church,  was, 
in  those  times,  regarded  as  a  dreadful  situation ;  and  Henry 
resolved^  in  ease  that  he  should  recover  his  health,  to  effect* 
at  any  rate,  a  reconciliation  with  the  archbishop.  It  fre- 
quently happens,  indeed,  that  resolutions,  inspired  by  the 
dread  of  death,  vanish  when  the  danger  is  passed  $  but  vari- 
.  ous  considerations  conc^red  to  induce  Henry  to  adhere  to  his 
intentions.  He  desired  to  be  freed  from  the  continual  dread 
of  excommunication,  and  to  be  left  at  liberty  to  undertake  the 
eonquest  of  Ireland.  In  pursuance  to  these  views,  as  soou  as 
his  health  permitted,  he  held  a  conference  M'ith  Becket  and 
the  king  of  France,  at  Montmirail,  and  another  at  Amboise. 
At  the  last  of  these  places  to  which  the  king  of  France  came, 
uttended  by  several  princes  and  lords,  Henry  agreed  to  almost 
every  thing  that  Becket  proposed.  He  engaged  by  oath  to 
restore  him  to  his  former  state,  and  to  make  full  restitution  to 
all  his  relatives  and  friends  who  had  suffered  in  his  cause. 
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The  king  even  eondeaeended  to  hold  the  archbishop's  «timip 
while  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  £;ave  every  proof  of  a 
sincere  reconciliation. 

Bat  although  the  archbishop  had  obliged  Henry  to  forgive 
those  by  whom  he  had  been  offended,  he,  for  his  own  part,' 
was  far  from  extending  the  same  indulgence  to  the  prelatesy 
whom  he  regarded  as  his  enemies.  Before  he  departed  from 
France,  he  had  obtained  the  Pope's  permission  to  suspend  the 
archbishop  of  York,  and  to  excommunicate  the  bishops  of 
liondon,  Durham,  and  Exeter  ^  and  on  his  arrival  in  England, 
lie  instantly  carried  the  measure  into  execution,  without  pay-* 
ing  any  regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  young  king,  who 
jhaving  notice  of  his  design,  sent  messengers  to  request  hiofr 
not  to  revive  ecelesiastieal  contention  by  fulminating  new 
anathemas.  Having  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Canterbury^ 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  populace,  he  soon  convinced 
the  world,  that  far  from  being  humbled  by  his  long  exile,  hi» 
difficulties  had  rendered  him,  if  possible,  more  haughty  and 
imperious.  Ascending  his  archiepiscopal  chair  on  Christmas 
day,  he  solemnly  pronounced  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  two  persons  of  distinguished  rank,  both  of  whom 
were  immediate  vassals  of  the  crown.  One  of  them  he  acn 
eased  of  retaining  a  manor  that  belonged  to  thej^rchbisboprie^ 
and  the  other  of  having  cut  off  the  tail  of  a  horse  that  way 
eiUTving  previsions  to  his  palace.  ; 

liirhile  Becket  was  dealing  out  his  anathemas  with  an  un-r 
sparing  hand,  and  delivering  souls  to  Satan  with  as  littfa 
repugnance  as  he  would  have  sent  oxen  to  the  butcher,  the 
suspended  and  excommunicated  prelates  were  gone  to  carry 
their  complaints  to  the  king,  who  was  then  at  Argenton,  in* 
Normandy.  After  representing  the  troubles  to  which  the;^ 
were  exposed  by  the  tyranny  of  their  primate,  the  archbishop 
of  York  said,  that  as  long  as  Becket  was  alive,  it  was  im- 
possible that  England  should  enjoy  tranquillity.  Henry, 
exasperated  by  these  complaints,  exclaimed  in  a  sudden  gust 
ef  anger,  ^^  I  ^m  unhappy  that  among  the  great  numbers  whon^ 
^'  I  maintain,  there  is  not  a  man  that  dares  undertake  to  free. 
^  me  from  the  insults  of  this  insolent  priest."  This  expres- 
f  ion  being  marked  by  Reginald  FitzrUrsej  Hugh  JMorville^ 
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Richard  Brittony  and  William  Traey^  four  knightg  of  tite 
king's  hoaseholdy  they  resalred  to  undertake  the  perpetration 
of  a  crime  which,  as  they  imagined,  would  gratify  their  sov- 
ereign*    For  this  purpose  they  weot  to  Canterbury^  and 
assassinated  the  archbishop  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  the 
cathedral,  while  he  was  performing  his  derotioiis*    Thus  died 
ihat  celebrated  prelate,  whose  oyerbearing  pride  and  exorbi^ 
tant  love  of  power  had  so  long  agitated  the  church  and  the 
Icingdom,  and  whose  character  has  been  so  Tariously  esti-^ 
mated.*  Had  he  fallen  by  a  legal  sentence,  impartial  history 
eoold  scarcely  deny   that  he  had   merited  his  fate;   b«t 
assassination  is  a  cowardly  measure,  which  can  never  admit 
of  an  apology.    How  far  Henry  was  guilty  of  the  murder  of 
Becket,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.     He  disavowed,  on 
oath,  any  participation  in  the  crime,  either  by  command  or 
ebnsent ;  but  it  appears  that  his  indiscreet  words  had  ^^ted 
liis  obsequious  courtiers  to  its  perpetration,  in  the  view  of 
raising  themselves  in  the  favour  of  their  prince.    But  what« 
ever  advantages  the  assassins  might  expect  ftwn  their  crime, 
iheir  hopes  were  frustrated.    Affiiira  took  a  turn  that  was 
Wholly  against  them.    They  saw  themselves  exposed  to  the 
detestation  of  Christendom,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  churchy 
without  the  shelter  of  royal  protection.    Being  thus  cast  out 
ft<om  the  world  they  went  to  Rome ;  and  throwing  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  they  obtained  absolution,  on  condition 
of  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  as*  a  penance  for  their 
ain. 

The  character  of  this  famous  archbishop  cannot  be  fiiirly 
delineated,  except  by  being  brought  into  the  same  point  of 
▼iew  with  the  circumstances  and  ideas  of  the  age.  It  display^ 
a  boundless  ambition,  mixed  with  an  ardent  enthusiasm,  and 

*  <<  About  fifty  years  afler  his  death,  it  wfts  the  subject  of  a  pubiie 
dispute  in  the  University  of  Paris,  whether  Becket  was  in  heaven  op  in 
liell !  so  ambiguous  a  point  was  his  sanctity.  Some  asserted  that  for  his 
Extreme  pride  he  deserved  to  be  damned.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  main- 
Uained  that  the  miracles  wrought  at  his  tomb  were  undoubted  proofs  of 
Ub  salvation.  This  last  argument,  indeed,  would  have  been  unaoswemble, 
y  these  miracles  had  been  as  evidently  proved  m  the  ^X^  of  them  wa9 
indus^usly  apread.^   Ilapin,pvoL  1.  p.  232. 
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supported  by  e(>tt»iJleraUe  abilities,  ai  well  as  a  daimtless 
eourage.  His  genius  bold  and  enterprising  led  liim  to  aim 
at  elorbitant  power  and  immortal  fame,  which  appear  to  have 
been  his  idols ;  and  the  cause  in  which  he  embarked,  was  m 
his  days  eminently  calculated  for  the  attainment  of  these 
grand  objects  of  human  ambition.  The  church  was  raising 
herself  above  all  secular  power,  and  to  support  her  authority 
was  then  considered  as  the  rciad  to  temporal  distinction  and 
eternal  glory.  In  that  age  the  cause  of  God  and  religion  was 
eonfonnded  with  that  of  the  Pope  and  the  clergy.  To  form 
a  jast  estimate  of  the  character  of  Becket,  and  the  motives 
of  his  conduct,  imagination  must  carry  us  back  to  the  twelfth 
eentury. 

The  consequences  of  his  death  were  still  more  remarkable 
thafi  thi»  incidents  of  his  life.  From  his  zealous  support  of 
priestly  power  and  privileges,  he  had  merited  from  the  court 
of  Rome  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  saiivts ;  and  the  Pope  was 
desirous  to  shew  his  gratitude  to  so  eminent  a  champion  of  the 
ehureh.  But  in  the  first  place,  it  was  necessary  to  convince 
the  world  l&at  the  cause,  in  which  he  died,  was  sanctioned  by 
the  divine  approbation.  Nothing  was  so  proper  to  infuse  this 
belief  as  miracles.  The  craft  of  the  priests,  and  the  super* 
stition  of  the  people,  admirably  concurred  to  their  fabrication. 
Not  all  the  apostles  together  ever  wrought  so  many  miracles 
to  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity,  as  this  new  saint  performed 
to  support  the  authority  of  the  clergy.  The  sanctity  of 
Becket  being  thus  established  beyond  all  contradiction  or 
doubt,  hii^  Holiness  canonized  him  by  the  name  of  St.  Thomas 
•f  Canterbury.  Miradles  were  multiplied  by  priestly  art 
and  popular  credulity ;  and  his  tomb  became  a  celebrated 
plaee  of  resort  for  pious  pilgrims.  Before  many  years  had 
elapsed,  Louis  VII.  king  of  France,  performed  a  pilgrimage 
ijo  the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas,  in  order  to  obtain  the  recovery  of  hi» 
gfon  from  a  dangerous  sickness.*  The  king  of  England  met  the 
French  monarch  at  Dover,  and  having  conducted  him  to 
Canterbury,  both,  of  them  offered  up  their  prayers  at  the 

^  Tl^  young  priifce  was  the  famous  Philip  Augustus*    Bapin^  1*  p. 
239.    Hen.  Ab.  Chrou,  de  Ifist  de  itance  An.  117% 
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tomb  •t  this  renowned  saint,  and  implored  his  powerfal  in- 
tereession  in  favour  of  the  young  prince.  Louis  made  a  val- 
uable offering  of  a  cup  of  massive  gold  at  the  tomb  of  the 
tiaint,  and  granted  to  the  monks  an  annual  donation  of  seven 
thousand  two  hundred  gallons  of  wine,  which  these  holy 
ifjEithers  must  have  regarded  as  substantial  proofs  of  his  devo- 
tion. The  convalescence  of  the  heir  of  the  French  monarchy 
soon  after  proclaimed  throughout  Christendom  the  sanctity  of 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  the  efficacy  of  his  interces- 
sion.* The  number  of  pilgrimages  rapidly  increased :  th^ 
offerings  corresponded  with  the  piety  and  wealth  of  the  pil- 
grims ;  and  about  fifty  years  after  his  martyrdom,  the  shrine 
of  the  new  saint  was  enriched  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
precious  atones,  and  other  valuable  ornaments. 

Henry  soon  had  reason  to  apprehend^  that  Becket,  when 
dead,  would  not  give  him  less  trouble  than  he  had  done  while 
alive.  His  enemies  openly  accused  him  of  being  the  author 
•f  the  murder ;  and  the  Pope  regarding  this  as  a  favourable 
juncture  for  obtaining  some  advantages  over  the  king,  and 
for  augmenting  the  power  of  the  Roman  see,  threatened  him 
with  immediate  excommunication,  unless  he  gave  proofs  of 
a  sincere  repentance.  Henry,  in  order  to  avert  the  storm,  sent 
to  his  Holiness  an  embassy,  consisting  of  the  archbishop  of 
jRouen,  the  bishops  of  Evreux,  Winchester,  and  several  bar- 
ons. At  first  the  ambassadors  were  refused  admission  to  tbe 
presence  of  the  Pope^  but  a  seasonable  distribution  of  money 
among  his  courtiers  procured  them  an  audience. 

While  his  ambassadors  were  employed  in  averting  from 
the  sovereign  and  kingdom  the  threatened  excommunication 
iknd  interdict,  Henry  resumed  the  design  of  annexing  Ireland 
to  his  dominions.  The  Irish  having  taken  some  Englishmen 
prisoners,  and  sold  them  for  slaves,  had  offered  a  just  pretext 
for  invading  their  country.  At  the  time  when  he  formed  the 
project,  Adrian  IV.  a  native  of  England,  sat  in  the  papal 
ehair,  and  Henry  easily  obtained  his  approbation,  by  alleging 
that  the  enterprise  would  tend  to  promote  the  glory  of  God, 

•  The  eapj  of  Flanders  had»  about  two  years  before,  made  a  pilgrimflf^e 
to  Becket^s  tomb*    Vide  Tindal's  Notes  on  Eapin^  vol.  1.  p.  239. 
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and  the  salvation  of  sonls — ^plausible  pretences,  indeed,  bnl 
whieh  are  seldom  the  motives  or  objects  of  politi(:al  transac« 
tions.  The  aim  of  Henry  was  to  bring  the  Irish  into  sub- 
jection to  the  crown  of  England  5  and  that  of  Adrian  was  to 
enlarge  the  jurisdiction  and  revenues  of  the  holy  see,  as  Ire- 
land had  not  yet  acknowledged  its  supremacy  over  the  chris- 
tian world.  He  therefore  sent  to  the  king  his  apostolical 
benediction,  accompanied  by  a  bull,  in  which,  after  asserting 
his  right  to  dispose  of  Ireland,  as  a  country  unquestionably 
belonging  to  St.  Peter  and  his  successors,  he  gave  Henry  full 
permission  to  annex  it  to  the  English  crown,  on  the  laudable 
condition  that  the  rights  of  the  church  should  be  inviolably 
preserved,  and  Peter-pence  duly  paid  for  every  house  in  the 
island.  Thus  the  Pope,  and  the  king  of  England,  agreed  to 
share  the  spoils  of  a  country  which  belonged  to  neither.  Tha 
depredations,  however,  which  the  Irish  committed  on.the  Eng- 
lisb)  might  juistify  the  expedition ;  and  a  glance  at  the  situa- 
tion and  extent  of  Ireland  suffices  to  evince  the  importance  of 
the  conquest. 

The  quarrel  with  Becket,  as  already  observed,  had  long 
suspended  the  enterprise ;  but,  immediately  after  his  death,  a 
favourable  opportunity  occurred  for  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion, Ireland  was,  at  that  time,  divided  into  seven  kingdoms, 
Connaught,  Cork,  Leinster,  Ossory,  Meath,  Limerick,  and 
Ulster.  The  king  of  Connaught  kept  the  rest  of  these  petty 
kingdoms  in  a  state  of  easy  dependence,  so  that  the  political 
system  of  Ireland  seems  to  have  borne  a  near  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  during  the  existence  of  the  hep- 
iarchy.  Among  the  princes  reigning  in  Ireland,  at  that  pe- 
riod, Dermot,  king  of  Leinster,  was,  by  the  extent  of  his  do- 
minions, one  of  the  most  considerable;  but  his  tyranny  had 
rendered  him  odious  to  his  subjects  ;  and  by  debauching  and 
earrying  off  the  wife  of  O^Rorie,  king  of  Meath,  he  had  em- 
broiled himself  with  his  neighbours.  O^Rorie,  to  revenge 
the  affront,  having  levied  an  army,  solicited  and  obtained  th« 
^id  of  Roderic,  king  of  Connaught,  who  was  regarded  as  the 
supreme  monarch  of  Ireland.  The  two  kings,  with  their  uni- 
ted forces,  attacked  Dermot,  who  being  abai^doned  by  his 
8ubjects>iw%s  under  the  necessity  of  escaping  from  Ireland,  to 
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avoid  fatUng  into  the  hands  of  hig  enemies.  Bdng  thus  &l^ 
pelled  from  his  kingdom,  he  went  into  Normandy  to  implore 
the  protection  of  the  king  of  England,  promising  to  become 
his  vassal,  if  he  would  enable  him  to  re-«seend  his  throne. 
Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  Henry  than  this  proposal* 
But  as  the  state  of  his  affairs  did  not  yet  permit  him  to  send 
any  gteat  foree  into  Ireland,  he  advised  Dermot  to  engage 
some  of  the  English  barons  in  his  cause,  and  to  reeommenee 
the  war  in  expectation  of  more  effectual  succours.  In  eon* 
sequence  of  this  encouragement,  Dermot  came  into  England, 
where  Robert  Fitz<^tephen  and  Richard  de  Clare,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  sumamed  Btrongbow,  agreed  on  certain  condition* 
to  assist  him  in  recovering  his  dominions :  the  former  being 
incited  to  the  undertaking  by  the  expectation  of  considerable 
possessions  in  Ireland,  and  the  latter  by  Bermot's  promise  of 
giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  of  settling  on  him 
the  succession  to  the  throne. 

The  two  lords  lost  no  time  in  collecting  their  vassals  and 
friends  $  and  Fitz-Stephen,  who  was  first  ready,  accompanied 
Dermot  into  Ireland,  with  about  four  hundred  and  ninety 
men.*  The  capture  of  Wexfbrd  was  the  first  of  their  at* 
chievements  ;  and  that  city  was  given  to  Fitz-Stephen,  wlie 
placed  in  it  an  English  colony.  After  this  conquest,  their  little 
army  being  considerably  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  Maurice 
Pendergast,  they  marched  against  the  king  of  Ossory ;  and  that 
prince,  who  did  not  expect  an  attack,  and  was  consequently 
unprovided  for  defence,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  such  condi* 
tions  as  the  conquerors  were  pleased  to  impose.  It  now  be* 
came  evident  that  the  views  of  the  adventurers  were  not  con*- 
fined  to  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Leinster.  Roderie, 
monarch  of  Ireland,  convened  the  different  sovereigns,  and 
prevailed  on  them  to  unite  in  a  war  against  Dermot  and  the 
English.  In  the  first  place,  however,  he  endeavoured  to  set- 
tie  affairs  by  a  treaty.  But  while  the  hostile  parties  were 
employed  in  the  arts  of  political  fraud,  which  in  the  most 
barbarous  ages  were  not  wholly  unknown,  the  earl  of  Pem^ 
broke  arriving  from  England  with  twelve  hundred  men,  took 

•  Girald.  Carabrens,  p.  ^61. 
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the  city  of  Waterford,  and  put  all  tfce  inhabitants  to  the 
sword.  This  harbarons  exploit  having  broken  off  the  nego- 
eiations,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  married  the  daughter  of  Der- 
mot,  and  soon  after  obtained  possession  of  the  kingdom  of 
Leinster,  in  eonsequenee  of  the  death  of  his  father-in-1a\r. 
After  this  event  the  adventurers  seeing  the  terror  of  their 
arms  spread  throughout  Ireland,  pushed  forwards  their  eon- 
quests,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Dublin,  as  M^ell  as  of 
several  other  fbrtified  places ;  while  Roderic  and  the  rest  of 
the  kings  >vere  in  such  confusion,  that  they  made  only  a  feeble 
opposition  to  their  progress. 

On  hearing  of  this  extraordinary  success,  Henry  grew  jeal- 
ous of  the  adventurers.  Apprehending  that  they  would  con- 
quer the  country  without  his  aid  and  assume  the  sovereignty, 
he  resolved  to  take  effectual  measures  for  securing  their  de- 
pendence on  the  crown  of  England.  In  this  view,  he  pro- 
hibited the  exportation  of  amunition  and  provisions  to  Ireland, 
and  commanded  all  his  subjects  to  return  ft*om  that  country. 
These  orders  succeeded  to  his  expectation.  As  soon  as  the 
adventurers  were  apprized  of  the  king's  edict,  they  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  assure  him  that  they  should  ever  acknowledge  his 
sovereignty,  and  that  their  present  and  future  conquests  were 
wholly  at  his  disposal.  Henry  being  appeased  by  these  de- 
monstrations of  obedience,  concluded  with  them  an  agreement, 
stipulating  that  he  should  have  all  the  sea-ports,  andthat  the 
conquerors  should  retain  the  rest  of  the  island  to  hold  of  him 
and  his  successors  by  ftudal  tenure. 

Matters  being  thus  settled,  the  king  himself  went  into 
Ireland  Ivith  a  powerful  army;  and  the  Irish  perceiving 
themselves  unable  to  make  any  effectual  resistance,  avoided, 
by  a  ready  submission,  the  evils  attendant  on  eonquest.  At  ^ 
Wtterford,  Henry  saw  all  the  Irish  kings  arrive  at  his  court, 
ttftd  swear  allegiance;  and  thus,  by  the  sueeessftil  elForts  of 
a  few  private*  indttiduals,  he  beeame  master  of  Ireland  iu 
the  same  manner  as  the  monar^hs  of  Spain,  in  later  times, 
obtained  possession  of  their  immense  American  empire.  la 
both  instances,  vast  multitudes  of  people  were  subjugated  by 
a  very  small-  number  of  invaders,  a  eireumstance  which  is  to 
be  ehiefly  if  not  wholly  ascribed  to  the  advantage  which  the 
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aonqaerors  deriyed  from  the  soperiority  of  their  diseipUiie^' 
their  weapons,  and  their  taetieal  skill.*  The  erMs-bows  of 
the  English,  a  weapon  at  that  time  unknown  to  the  Iriahy- 
struck  that  people  not  perhaps  with  the  same  degree  of  as- 
tonishment, but  with  a  terror  somewhat  similar  to  that  whieh 
the  fire-arms  and  artillery  of  the  Spaniards  diflEhsed*  among 
the  natives  of  Mexieo  and  Peru.t 

Henrjr  having  thus  completed  the  eonqnest  of  Ireland,^  wa» 
obliged  tohasten  to  Normandy  to  meet  the  Pope\i  legates,  who 
were  sent  to  examine  the  affair  of  Beeket's  murder.  After 
many  difficulties  and  delays,  the  objeet  of  which  "was  to  en- 
hance the  favour  that  he  was  to  receive  from  his  Holiness,  the 
king  was  at  length-  permitted  to  clear  himself  by  a  solenut 
oath,  that  he  had  neither  commanded  nor  eonseirted  to  the 
assassination ;  and  having  publicly  declared  his  sorrow  for 
the  indiscreet  words  by  which  he  had  imprudently  given  occa- 
sion to  that  crime,  he  received  absolution  on  the  following 
conditions :  1st,  That  he  should  never  oppose  the  will  of  the 
Pope  so  long  as  he  was  used  as  a  catholic  prince,  ^y,  That 
he  should  not  hinder  appeals  to^  the  holy  see.  adly,  He  en- 
gaged himself  to  lead  an  army  tor  Palestine  to  act  against  the 
infidels,  and  remain  there  during  three  successive  years.(  4thl  j. 
To  recall  all  those  who  had  been  banished  on  acconnt4if  the  late 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  grant  them  full  restttiitioii  of 
their  estates  and  revenues :  and  Athly,  To  abolish  all  laws 
and  customs  lately  introduced  to  the  prejudice  of  the  church 
of  Canterbury,  or  any  other  church  in  England.    To  these 

f  Ghristiamty  had  somewhat  regulated  tiie  morals  of  the  Irish  at  that 
time :  in  other  respects  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  a  higher  state 
of  civilization  than  the  Mexicans  and  the  Peruvfans,  when  conquered  by 
the  Spaniards.  Vide  Lyttleton's  Hist.  Henry  H.  vol.  L 

f  If  the  reader  compare  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  as  related  by  ISnd' 
dus  Cambren^.  p.  761 »  &C'  Hoveden.  p.  515^  &c.  as  veil  as  by  other  tat- 
thors,  math  tiiose  of  Mexico  and  Peru»  in  De  Solis  Hist,  of  the  Conquest 
of  Mexico,  &c.  he  will  find  a  striking  similarityt  except  that  the  former 
was  eifected  with  infinitely  less  effusion  of  Eloodl 

+  Henry  was  left  at  liberty  to  cliange  this  condition  to  a  croisade  in 
person  against  the  Mahommedans  of  Spain,  in  which  case  he  was  bound; 
only  sa  send  two  hundred  men  into  PtdiestiQe.  Tide  Tindai*s  Notes  o» 
Jbpinl.p,^6. 
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«r(idi»,  whieh  were  made  publie,  was  added  another  of  a 
'seeret  nature,  by  which  the  king  oU%ed  himself  to  go  bare- 
foot to  Beeket's  tomb,  and  reeeiye  diseipline  from  the  hands 
^f  the  monks  of  8t.  Angusline.  Thaa  did  this  famous  eon- 
test,  notwithstanding  the  resolution  which  Henry  had  shewed 
daring  the  long  spaee  of  nine  years,  ultimately  tend  to  the 
advantage  of  the  papal  authority,  by  demonstrating  to  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  ihe  dangerous -eonse<|ueiiees  of  opposing 
so  formidable  a  power. 

This  troublesome  &Sair1>eing^terminated,  Henry  might  have 
expected  some  interval  of  peace ;  but  vexations  of  a  different 
nature  arose  to  disturb  his  felicity.  His  licentious  dissipation 
liad  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  queen,  whose  resentment 
prompted  his  sons  to  rebellion.  Henry,  his  eldest  son,  a  prince 
of  a  haughty  temper  and  turbulent  spirit,  was  weary  of  the 
title  without  the  authority  of  king:  Richard  and  Geoffrey, 
also,  had  either  real  or  imaginary  grounds  of  complaint.  The 
three  young  princes,  therefore,  "fiinned  the  design  of  dethroii* 
ing  their  father,  and  dfew  several  of  the  English  barons  into 
the  confederaey,  which  was  also  supported  by  the  kings  of 
France  and  Scotland,  the  former  of  whom  thought  it  expedi- 
ent to  vlessen^e. power  of  Henry  on  the  continent,  while  the 
latter  hoped  to  recover  th^  provinces  ceded  to  England  by 
Maleolm,  his  predecessor. 

The  storm  which  had  gathered 'in  silence  and  secrecy, 
hnrst  upon  Henry  at  a  moment  when  he  little  expected  such 
an  occurrence.  His  sons,  Richard  and  Geoffrey,  excited 
Gnienne  and  Bretagne  to  revolt :  Normandy  was  attacked 
by  the  king  of  France,  aided  by  his  vassals,  the  earls  of 
Flanders,  Boulogne,^  and  Blois :  the  king  of  Scotland  invaded 
the  nor&em  parts  of  England ;  and  the  earl  of  Leicester 
landed  with  an  army  which  had  been  levied  in  France  for 
^e  support  of  the  English  barons.  Henry  thus  saw  all  parfs 
of  his  dominions  filled  with  hostile  armies,  before  he  had 
thought  of  preparing  for  the  danger;  and  his  ruin  seemed 
inevitable.  But  this  dreadful  conjecture  only  served  to  add 
lustre  to  his  virtues.  N^ver  did  his  prudence  and  martial 
abilities  appear  so  conspicuous  as  on  this  trying  occasion, 
^wJieo  he  seemed  to  be  reduced  to  extremity.    Animated  wi^ 
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fresh  eoQinge  «t  the  yiew  of  inpendiig  dM^^,  he.  iMMged. 
his  affairs  with  such  wisdom  and  firmness^  that  he  gained  sig- 
nal advantages  over  the  French  monareh  in  Noxmajudj;  and 
an  army  of  mercenaries  hired  in  Brabant^  which  he  sent  into 
Bi  etagne^  reduced  that  provinee  to  its  former  obedience.  He 
then  recovered  the  greatest  part  of  GuiennOy  Saint^nge^  4*^- 
jou,  Poitou,  and  Bretagne;  and  by  these  successes  disoMieert* 
ed  the  measures  of  his  enemies.  In  the  meanwhile^  his  eldest 
son,  Henry,  resolved  to  make  a  vigorous  effort,  in  order  to  ob* 
lain  possesision  of  England.  His  pn\|ect  was  to  jom  his 
forces  to  those  of  the  earl  of  Leicester  and  the  king  of  Scot- 
land, a  measure  which  at  that  juncture  eonld  scarcely  hav« 
failed  of  success.  J3ut  here  fortime,  or  rather  Providence^ 
interposed  in  favour  of  the  king.  Young  Henry  marched  ip 
Gravelines^  where  he  intended  to  embark  |  but  was  detaineA 
by  contrary  winds,. until  the  king  having  restored  his  affairs 
in  France,  embarked  at  Barfleur,  and  by  his  arrival  in  £|ig« 
land  about  the  beginning  of  July^  disconeertod  all 
A.D.  1173.  ^Y^  ^1^^  ^f  i^g  enemies.    From  Southanpton,  tha 

plaee  where  he  landed,  he  proceeded  directly  to  Canterbtty 
to  perform  the  penance  enjoined  him  onreeeivingafasolatioii. 
At  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  city>  tho^kkigfnUeil 
off  his  boots,  a|id  walked  barefoot  to  the  aaer^  tomb  of  81* 
Thomas.  He  was  then  scourged  by  tho  prior  ami  moak8.of 
8t«  Augustine,  and  i^ent  the  whole  night  in  prayer  tn  tko^ea^ 
ihedral,  lying  prostrate  on  the  cold  pavement  On  Uie  «m«-* 
ittg  day,  after  assisting  at  a  solemn  procession  round  the  aa* 
ered  shrine,  he  set  oiit  for  London. 

This  humili«.tion  of  Henry  at  the  tomb  of  his  iniexibfo 
•pponent,  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  people  a  higli  opin* 
ion  of  his  piety,  and  ^vas  instantly  foIh>wed  by  events  which 
aeemed  to  corroborate  all  that  had  been  said  concermag  the 
Miraculous  powers  of  the  saint  and  his  inflaenee  in  the  eeles^ 
tiai  ^urt.  While  Henry  had  been  so  actively  employed  in 
^^ueiiig  his  revolted  provinces  on  the  eontinent,  his  g^erala 
had  also  been  snceessfal  in  England.  The  earl  of  Leicester, 
at  the  head  of  the  rebellious  baroQs,  with  their  French  and 
Flemish  auxiliaries,  had  alrei^dy  been  defeated  and  made 
:)^risoiier  near  St.  Edmondsbury,  and  ten  thousand  of  his  men 
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had  fidfeii  M  the  battle.  IMs  advantage,  gained  by  the  royal 
anafly  was  Ibllowed  by  another  of  still  greater  importaneef 
and  rendered  remarkable  by  a  striking  coineidenee.  On  the 
sftme  day  that  Henry  performed  hig  hnmiliating  penanee,  and 
assisted  in  the  procession  round  Beeket's  tomb,  his  generals, 
Humphrey  de  Bohun,  amd  Riehard  de  Laei,  totally  defeated 
the  king  of  Seotland,  and  brought  that  monareh  a  prisoner  to 
£ngland.  The  <^rgy  did  not  fail  to  make  nse  of  this  eir* 
eomstance,  in  order  to  magnify  the  fame  of  the  new  saint: 
the  credulity  of- the  people  corresponded  mrith  their  efforts, 
and  this  important  victory  was,  by  every  one,  ascribed  to  the 
intercession  of  the  blessed  Bt.  Thomas  of  Canterbnry.*  The 
king  himself,  if  we  may  credit  historians,  adopted,  or  feigned 
to  adopt  the  same  opinion,  and  testified  his  gratitude  and  dcr 
votioa  by  -a  public  thanksgtving.f  Both  religion  and  policy 
m^ht  have  a  share  in  actuating  the  conduct  of  Henry,  but 
whish  soever  of  these  predominated,  he  experienced  the  most 
beneAeial  effects  fk'om  a  compliance  with  the  dictates  of  the 
church,  and  the  spirit  of  the  times..  His  obedience  and  ap- 
parent piely  exealpated  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  averted 
the  ttoiders^of  exieommunieation,  which  in  that  age  were  so 
tenibl^,  regained  him  the  favour  of  the  Pope,  and  confirmed 
the  attaehment  of  his  stibjects.  His  conduct  was  adapted  to 
the  times  in  which  be  lived.  What  one  age  applauds  another 
ceadenuis :  oMniy  of  the.  general  ideas,  current  opinions,  and 
estaUished  castoms  of  oar  ancestors  incur  our  disapprobation 
uid  censnce,  and  perhaps  not  a  few  of  ours  will  be  subjects 
ef  ridicule  to  posterity.  The  story  of  Henry  and  Becket 
displays  the  ideas  of  the  age,  and  may  be  considered  as  a 
curious  and  memorable  occurrence  in  the  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish monarchy,  of  the  christian  church,  and  of  the  human 
miad.  Bat  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  motives  which 
actuated  their  conduct,  imaginatioai  must  carry  us  back  to 
the  twelfth  century. 
The  future  operations  of  Henry  were  crowned  with  the 

•  For  the  history  of  Henry's  quarrel  with  Becket,  vide  Hovedon,  p.  490 
to  536.  Brompt  p.  1052  to  p.  1094*  LytUetou's  HisU  Hcmy  11*  a|^  M. 
Paris,  101,  Sec.    M.  Westminst  p.  24/7^  &Q. 

tB»pin,vol.l.p.238. 
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«90«t  brilliant  sneeess.  The  rebellious  barons  not  Atcmg  is 
keep  the  field,  retired  to  their  castles,  which  were  reduced 
with  great  celerity.*  Henry  was  extremely  desirous  of  de>- 
priying  his  sons  of  their  only  support,  the  protection  of 
France ;  and  Louis  seeing  "the  failure  of  all  his  plans,  was 
desirous  of  an  accommodation.  Young  Henry,  and  Geoflrey 
liis  brother,  perceiving  themselves  about  <to  be  abandoned  by 
Ihe  French  monarch,  were  glad  to  be  included  in  the  pacifi- 
•eation, -and  at  length  Richard,  who  continued  for  soilie  time 
longer  in  arms,  being  left  without  hope  «f  assistance,  was 
obliged  to  sue  to  his  father  for  pardon  and  peaee.  A  treaty 
^as  therefore  concluded,  and  4he  reconciliation  between  the 
j|wo  monar<$hs  of  England  and  France  being  strengthened  by 
-a  contract  of  marriage  between  Richard  and  Alice,  the  daagh^ 
ter  of  Louis,  the  princess,  who  was  yet  very  young,  was  sent 
4o  be  educated  at  London  until  flthe  arrived  at  the  age  of  m»> 
4urity. 

A  treaty  was,  at  the  same  time,  concluded  between  Henry 
•and  William,  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  released  from^eap- 
tivity  on  condition  of  restoring  all  the  places  that  he  ha4 
<taken,  and  (^  doing  homage  for  his  kingdom  to  the  erown  of 
Sngland.  William  also  put  into  the  hand»  of  the  Englidi 
<he  castles  -of  ^Roxborongh,  Sterling,  and  Edinburgh,  as  a  se- 
eurity^for  his  fulfilment  of  the  articles  of  Ihe'h'eaty* 

This  «hort  but  active  war  being  thus  terminated, 
'  '  Henry  enjoyed  smne  years  of  tranquillity ;  and  the 
king  of  Scotland,  ^thihe  kings  of  North  and  South  Wales, 
^aiid  severs^  Welch  noblemen  came  to  do  him  homage.f  Bur- 
ang  this  interval  of  peace  he  endeavoured  to  assure  himself 
of  the  affections  of  his  subjects  by  a  revival  of  several  of  the 
ffaxon  laws,  a  measure  equally  agreeable  to  the  Normans  and 
<he  English,  and  which  had  several  times  been  partially  adopt- 
'«d,f  but  never  established  for  any  considerable  length  of  time: 
aior  did  Henry  himself  carry  it  fully  into  effect.  The  prij^ress 
<«^  nations  from  despotism  to  liberty  lias  mostly  been  gradual 
and  slow;  and  such  it  has  been  particularly  in  Eliglan^ 

•  Vide  Bronqit  p.  1094,  &c. 

t  ViJe  Rapin  1.  p.  238,  and  Tindal'sKotes,  p.  230- 

4  By  Henry  I.  i^d  Stephen.  .     . 


After  geven  years  of  tranquillity,  the  bappiest  pek'iod  in 
Henry *e  reigo,  his  repose  was  again  disturbed- by  the  turbu* 
Jenee  of  his  sons,  who  formed  another  conspiraey  to  bereavo 
hun  of  his  erown.  Their  design,  however,  was  frustrated  by 
die  death  of  young  Henry,  who,  falling  ill,  and  perceiving 
himself  past  all  hope  of  recovery,  expressed  a  sineere  re^ 
pentanee  for  his  undutiful  conduct,  and  before  he  expired  hadi 
the  satisfaction  of- receiving  from  his  fiEkther  the  pardon  of  hia 
disobedience; 

Daring  the  tranquillity  which  resulted  from  the  death  of 
this  restless  and  turbulent  prince,  Heraclius,  patriarch  of  Je^ 
rnsalem,  arrived  at  London  with  an  offer  to  Henry  of'  th» 
erown  of  that  kingdora,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  undertake 
a  eroisade  for  the  support  of  the  christians  in  Palestine.  The 
domestic  affairs  of  the  king,  however,  were  not  in  so  settled 
a  state  as  to  permit  him  to  be  long  absent  itom  hia  dominions, 
and  he  contented  himself  with  furnishing  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  for  the  support  of  the  christian  cause*  About  the 
same  lime  he  sent  his  youngest  son  John  to  Ireland,  in  the 
quality  of  governor,  and  had  even  formed  the  design  of 
erowning  him  king  of  that  island.  At  his  arrival  John  was 
received  with  the  greatest  applause  by  the  Irish ;  but  hi«  mie* 
conduct  soon  alienated  their  affections ;  and  the  king  saw  it 
necessary  to  recall  him,  in  order  to  prevent  the  iU  consequen- 
ces that  might  arise  from  their  disgust. 

The  troubles  of  Henry  were  only  to  end  with  his  life.  Hi» 
sons  cMitinually  found,  or  pretended  to  find,  causes  of  dis- 
content.   Geoffrey  died  at  Paris  in  the  flower  of  his  age ;, 
bat  Richard  still  revolved  new  plans  of  revolt.    Louis  Yll. 
had  departed  this  life,  and  his  son  Philip  Augnstus,^  a  young 
snd  enterprising  prince,  had  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  of 
Franee,  than  he  formed  the  great  design  of  wresting  from  the 
English  the  provinces  which  they  held  in  that  kingdora.    In 
tUi  view  he  fomented  the  differences  between  Henry  and  his 
son  Richard,  and  began  to  make  great  preparations  for  war. 
Henry,  however,  for  once  succeeded  in  convincing  his  son  that 
bis  interest,  as  well  as  his  duty,  obliged  him  to  prefer  the 
friendship  of  a  parent  to  that  of  a  foreign  prince.    The  dis- 
A^ns  news  that  arrived  from  Syria  also  contributed  to  i 
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pead  the  mefitetad  hustilkief  between  Fraaee  and  Bnglftnd.. 
Tfae  ehristian  kingdom  of  Jeruialem,  fonnded  by  the  first 
croisaden,  was  sabverted  after  having  enbeisted  aboot  ei^Mj- 
ei^t  years,  and  the  holy  eity  was  taken  by  the  «el- 
^'^'^^^^'ebrated  Saladin,  sultan  of  E^t  and  Syria.  This 
intelligenee  roused  the  zeal  of  the  prinees  of  Europe,  and  ano- 
ther eroisade  was  projeeted.  Henry  and  Philip  suspended 
their  private  animosities  in  order  to  support  what,  in  that  age, 
was  deemed  the  eause  of  heaven;  and  at  an  interview  the 
two  monarehs  together  with  the  earl  of  Flanders,  agreed  to 
take  the  eross,  and  to  prepare  for  an  eipedition  to  the  holy 
land.* 

This  sudden  eoruseation  of  zeal,  however,  soon  vanished 
amidst  the  dark  complexity  of  political  interests  and  family 
contentions.  A  trifling  dispute  having  arisen  between  prince 
Hiehard  and  the  count  of  ThoulousC,  Henry  sup^rted  his 
son,  and  Philip  espoused  the  cause  of  the  count.  These  cir- 
cumstances occasioned  a  fresh  rupture  between  the  two  lungs, 
which  cooled  their  croisading  enthusiasm.  But  while  they 
were  carrying  on  their  operations  with  vigour,  Richard  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  abandoned  his  father,  who  had  en- 
gaged in  the  war  chiefly  on  his  account,  and  went  over  to  the 
king  of  France.  The  motives  of  his  conduct  seemed  mys- 
ierious  $  but  he  alleged,  as  his  principal  cause  of  complaint, 
that  the  king  withheld  him  from  espousing  the  princess  Alice ; 
and  he  also  suspected  that  his  intention  was  to  give  her  in 
marriage  to  John,  and  to  place  that  prince  on  the  throne.  It 
is  evident  that  Philip  Augustus  was  at  the  bottom  of  these 
surmises,  and  fomented  the  jealousies  of  Richard  respecting 
the  designs  of  his  royal  parent. 

Whatever  might  be  the  grounds  of  Richard's  suspicions, 
his  defection  involved  the  king  in  great  difficulties.  He  saw 
himself  abandoned  by  most  of  his  continental  subjects,  who 
joined  the  standard  of  rebellion  erected  by  his  son  ;  and  his 
troops  being  every  where  defeated  and  greatly  reduced  in 
number,  he  was  unable  any  longer  to  contend  with  the  enter- 

*  The  sum  of  139,000/.  was  levied  in  England  for  the  eroisade.  Of 
this  the  Jews  supplied  60,000/.   Tindal's  Notesi  p.  242. 


prkhg  geiHiis  and  fcrmidaMe  armg  of  mi^  Aagustns*  Un* 
der  these  eireiuBstttnees,  Henry  golieited  tke  P^  to  nitorpese 
his^aiithority  in  proearing  a  peaee.  His  HoKness  threatened 
the  French  monareh  Tnth  excommmiieatioD)  if  he  eontiaaed 
to  prevent  Henry  from  faMHing  hi«  tow  of  leading  an  army 
to  Jerusalem  ;  but  his.  inlerferenee  was  ineiSKetnul.  PhiKp 
^(ie^ised  the  menaeet^  of  Rome;  and  Honry  finding  himself 
unable  to  eontinite  the  war,  was  obliged' to  snbmit  to  a  disad^ 
ranlage<Nis  and  humiliating  peace  on  sueh  terms  as  that  mon- 
arch was  pleased  to  dictate.* 

The  disastrous  issne  of  this  flrtal  war,  which  Ihrmed  an 
inf^lorious  and  melancholy  contrast  to  his  former  exploits,  was 
not  the  only  mortification  that  Henry  was  doomed  to  expo'* 
rlenee.   He  discovered  that  his  farourite  son  John  had  been> 
engaged  in  the  confederacy  with  his  brother  and  the  French 
king,  and  had  laboured  to  dethrone  a  Ihther,  who  constantly 
shewed  him  the  most  tender  affection*    Oh  the  discovery  of 
this  new  and  unexpected  instance  of  filial  ingratitude  and  re- 
bellion, his  cap  of  affiiction  was  ftili:  his  grief  and  indigna-*^ 
tion  rose  beyond  all  restraint :  he  cursed  the  day  of  his  birth^ 
and  uttered  imprecations  against  his  sons,  which  he   could 
never  be  prevailed  on  to  retract.    Broken  with  cares,  disap- 
pointments^  and  sorrows,  rather  than  with  age,  the  unhappy 
monarch  was  now  weary  of  life,  and  he  soon  sunk  under  the 
barden.t     Falling  sick  at  Chinon,  and  perceiving  that  his 
end  was  approaching,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  into 
tbe  church  and  laid  before  the  altar,  where,  after  confessing 
and  receiving  absolution,  he  expired  in  the  09^th 
'         year  of  his  age,  and  the  3dth  of  a  most  troublesome 
^\^,    His  eyes  were  no  sooner  closed  than  all  his  domestics 
leftbim.     So  little  respect  was  paid  to  this  once-powerful 
nionarch  5  that  bis  corpse  was  stripped,  and  left  quite  naked 
in  the  church,  from  whence  it  was  removed  to  Fontevraud, 
and  interred  in  the  choir  of  a  nunnery  which  he  had  found- 
ed. 

•  For  the  partiaiUr  articles  vide  Rapin  1.  p.  242  and  243. 
t  According  to  Brompton's  account  Henry  died  broken  hearted.   Vide 
^wpt.p.  1154. 
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The  ebaraeter  of  Henry  II.  presents  a  strildttg  mixture  o# 
Tirtoes  «nd  yiees.    Prudent,  valiant,  and  generous,  studioa& 
aad  learned,  humane  and  beneficent,  he  was  qualified  to  shine 
ia  the  threefold  eapaeity  of  politieian,  legislator,  and  warrior. 
The  political  and  military  transactions  of  his  reign,  rank  hioi 
amonj^the  greatest  statesmen  arid  eoqimanders  of  his  time. 
The  equity  and  mildness  of  his  laws,  which  subjected  those 
who  hunted  in  the  royal  forests  to  no  greater  penalty  than  im- 
prisonment, were  a.  blessing  to  his  subjects,  and  h]»  acts  of 
henefieenee  endear  his  name  to  posterity.    To  widows  and 
orphans  he  was  particularly  bountiful ;  and  during  a  time  of 
famine,  in  Maine  and  Anjon,  he  displayed  his  humanity  in 
supplying,  at  the  expense  of  his  treasury,  ten  thousand  poor 
people  with  food  from  the  beginning  of  April  till  harvest. 
Notwithstanding  the  repeated  rebellions  by  which  he  was 
harassed,  historians  mention  few  executions,  and  no  cruel  pun-» 
ishments  during  his  reign,  an  evident  proof  of  his  hnmane 
and  magnanimous  disposition.    But  his  brilliant  and  amiable 
qualities  were  tarnished  by  his  unbounded  ambition,  and  in^ 
eatiable  lascivionsness.    He  attempted  the  chastity  of  all  the 
fair  sex  that  came  in  his  way,  and  the  concurrent  accounts  of 
liistorians  accuse  him  of  a  criminal  correspondence  with  the 
l^nncess  Alice  of  France,  who  was  designed  to  be  his  dangh-> 
ter-in-laW.    Among  his  numerous  mistresses  was  the  celebra- 
ted Rosamond  Clifford,  whose  name  has  been  transmitted  to 
posterity,  in  history,  tragedy,  and  popular  ballads.*    This 
lady,  whom  fame  has  represented  as  a  paragon  of  beauty, 
appears  to  have  completely  captivated  the  heart  of  the  vola- 
tile monarch,  whose  attachment  to  her  was  sincere  and  un- 
changeable. Her  history,  however,  is  obscure.  But  it  appears 
almost  certain  that  she  was  not  poisoned  by  the  queen,  as  re-< 
lated  in  the  popular  story,  and  it  is  most  probable  that  she 
died  a  natural  death.    The  beginning  of  the  reign  of  this 
monarch  was  happy  and  glorious,  and  seemed  to  promise  him 
long  and  uninterrupted  prosperity.     But  his  dispute  with 

*  Nothing  of  Rosamond's  history  appears  to  be  certain,  except  her 
beauty  and  her  amours  with  Henry.  See  Tindal's  notes  on  Rapin,  1.  p^ 
236.    She  was*the  daug^hter  of  Lord  Ctifibrd. 
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Beckat,  and  the  repeated  revolts  of  kis  001199  prodneed  a  se* 
Ties  of  tronbfes  that  irabtttered  the  reraainder  of  his  days. 
WijUtoat  attaining  to  old  age,  he  ontlived  his  glory  and  his 
happiness,  and  died  broken  hearted,  exhibiting  a  meiHorablo 
iDstaiiee  of  royal  iafelieity. 

The  domestic  nnhappiness  of  Henry,  however,  did  not  ia 
any  great  degree  involve  that  of  his  sabjeets.  His  misfortunes 
fell  ehiefly  on  hts  own  head,  and  not  on  Uie  kingdom,  wbieh, 
notwithstanding  the  dissensions  of  the  royal  family,  had 
never  been  in  so  happy  and  fionrishii^  a  state  as  dnring  hia 
reign.  The  lapse  of  more  than  a  century  since  the  conquest 
had  mitigated  the  system  of  tyranny,  which  was  the  iipmedi* 
ate  consequence  of  that  bloody  revolution,  and  had  softaied 
the  Norman  ferocity.  The  conquerors  began  no  longer  to  re- 
gard themselves  as  a  distinct  people  from  the  conquered*  The 
great  barons  being  bom  in  thooouutry,  considered  themselves 
as  Englishmen ;  and  Henry  endeavoured  to  raise  the  mass  of 
the  people  to  some  share  of  political  consequence  by  the  es* 
tablidhnjient  of  corporations,  ivhich  in  every  country  of  Eu- 
rope was  the  first  step  towards  the  subversion  of  the  fbudal 
power.*  This  reign  is  also  remarkable  fbr  the  intrOf 
daetion  of  various  arts  of  elegance  and  spleadoun  Tho 
eroisades,  the  history  of  which  remains  a  perpetual  monoraeat 
of  human  foUy,  were  productive  of  beneficial  coosequenecf 
which  had  not  been  foreseen  nor  expected  by  their  enthusiasm 
tie  projectors.  In  their  progress  to  the  holy  land,  the  foUowr 
erg  of  the  cross  travelled  thronj^  countries  better  oidtivated 
and  more  civilized  thaa  those  with  whis}i  Uiey  had  been  prer 
vioo^ly  acquainted.  Their  first  ren^zvous  was  generally  ia 
Italy,  in  which  country,  Genoa,  Pisa,  Venice,  and  oiker  cities, 
bad  began  to  apply  themselves ';to  commerce,  and  had  made 
some  advaiiees  towards  opulence  and  refinement.  From 
Italy  they  had  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  the  largest  and 
most  magnificent  city  of  Europe,  and  the  chief  seat  of  thjS 

*  Tide  Madox  firma  Burgi,  c?  I.  sec.  9.  Hume's  Hist  Eng.  vol,  ].  Ap. 
pend..  Brady*8  Treatise  of  boroughs  passim.  It  appeaxs  that  some  cor- 
poratioDs  bad  been  formed  under  the  Saxon  kings,  and  that  the  Korinaa 
grants  confirmed  theur  privileges*    Lyttleton's  Hist.  Hen^  U.  vol  2.  p 
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cMumeree,  ike  arts,  ani  the  ^leganee  of  that  age.*  Brea  itt 
Asia,  the  Baropeaas  found  the  refllaine  of  the  kaowledge  aad 
arts  which  the  eaeoaragetteiit  and  example  of  the  ealiphi 
had  diSiioed  thnragh  their  eninre.  It  was  not  possible  thai 
the  croisaders  shoaid  travel  throagh  so  many  eoimtries,  and 
see  their  varions  eastoms  and  instigations,  withoat  aeqairiBg 
Mbrnmtioa  and  imeproTeaieat.t  As  their  views  were  enlafg* 
ed,  their  prejadtees  began  to  wear  off^  and  new  ideas  erowd- 
ed  into  their  minds.  In  consequence  of  these  eireomstaneeSy 
we  diseover  moq  after  the  commeneement  of  the  eroisade* 
greater  spieadonr  in  courts,  greater  pomp  inpnblic  eereniiH 
vies,  greater  magnificence  in  Imildings,  a  more  refined  taste 
In  pleasure  and  amusements,  a  greater  elegance  in  mannen, 
axid  a  more  romantic  spirit  of  enterprise  spreading  gradoally 
over  Burope.  This  change  first  made  its  appearance  in  Italy, 
where  tiio  cities  were  greatly  enriched  by  equipping  the  ad- 
venturers, supplying  them  with  shipping,  &c.  From  Italy  it 
soon  passed  into  France,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  into 
£ngland,  chiefly  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  whose  possessions 
in  the  former  kingdom  occasioned  a  continual  intercourse  be** 
tween  the  two  conntrics. 

But  the  wealth  and  magnificent^e  of  Europe,  and  particu- 
larly of  England  in  the  twelfth  century,  would  appear  con- 
temptible, if  estimated  by  the  standard  of  modem  ideas.  The 
nobles  aftbcted  to  make  a  splendid  appearance,  and  the  gentry 
were  as  magnifieent  in  their  dress  as  their  fortunes  would 
allow. t  But  their  houses  were  far  ftom  correspohding  with 
the  splendour  of  their  apparel  5  and  except  the  churches,  the 
great  monasteries,  and  the  palaces  of  the  nobility,  the  buil- 
dings, not  only  in  England,  biit  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  were 

*  The  astonlskment  which  the  croisaders  ezpKssed  on  beholding  the 
wealth  and  magnificence  of  Constantinople,  may  be  seen  in  Willelm.  Tyr. 
apud.  Bong.  vol.  2.  p.  657,  &c.  Gunth.  Hist.  0)nstant.  apud.  Canisii.  I^ect. 
antiq.  vol.  4,  p.  14.  Vilhard.  Hist,  de  U^  Conq.  de  Constantinople,  p. 
49.  &c. 

t  A  French  historian  remarks  the  superiority  of  the  Italians  over  the 
western  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  science  of  civil  gfovemment,  at  the 
lime  of  the  croisades.    Gest.  Dei.  per  Francos,  vol.  2.  p.  1085. 

*  Henry  11.  introduced  the  short  Angevin  mantle  or  cloak  into  fashioQi 
]Prompt.  p.  1150. 
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cxeecdin^y  fiieaih  Ib  Loadon  and  ike  ■uburbg,  mosl  6f  tli« 
great  baro&s  and  bUhopg  had  houses  built  of  stone,  of  mag* 
sifieent  arehiteeture,  according  to  the  taste  of  that  age ;  bnt 
those  of  the  citizeBS  were  eonstrueted  of  wood,  and  covered 
with  .thatehy  with  lattice  or  paper  windows.  Although  the 
(irt  of  makuig  glass  had  lon|;  bdbre  been  invented,  the  use  of 
it  for  windows  in  private  houses  having  passed  from  Italj 
into  France,  was  not  generally  introduced  into  London  till 
about  A.  D.  1180,  only  nine  years  before  the  death  of  Henry 
II.*  Before  that  time  glass  windows  were  regarded  as  a  marls 
of  extraordinary  magnificence«t  London,  at  that  period,  was 
supposed  to  contain  about  forty  thousand  inhabitants ;  but 
none  of  the  streets  were  paved4 

The  military  regulations,  so  different  from  those  of  modem 
times,  are  worthy  of  attention  ;  and  the  orders  issued  by  Hen- 
ry U.  A.  D.  1180,  for  arming  his  subjects,  serve  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  mode  of  equipping,  as  well  as  of  levying,^  soldierst 
Every  one  who  held  a  knight's  fee,  and  every  free  layman 
possessing  goods  or  rents  to  a  certain  amount,  was  to  have  a 
coat  of  mail,  a  helmet,  a  shield,  and  a  lance :  every  free 
layman,  whose  goods  or  rent  was  of  a  less  value,  was  to  have 
an  iron  cap,  a  gorget,  and  a  lance :  every  burgess,  and  every 
freeman  of  the  lowest  rank,  was  to  have  a  horseman's  coat, 
an  iron  cap,  and  a  lance :  and  all  these  accoutrements  were  to 
be  provided  by  each  individual  at  his  own  expense.§  The 
number  of  knight's  fees  into  which  the  great  baronial  estates 
were  distributed,  amounted  to  60,216/.  Many  of  these  were 
again  subdivided  without  altering  the  nature  of  the  tenure  ; 
aod  every  one  who  held  the  twentieth  part  of  a  knight's  fee^ 
was  regarded  as  a  liber  homo^  a  freeman,  or  gentleman,  and 

*  M.  Le  Pres.  Henault  observes,  that  about  this  time  the  fine  arts 
began  to  appear  in  France.  The  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris, 
was  built  about  the  same  period,  the  great  altar  piece  l)eing  finished 
A.  D.  118Z 

t  For  an  account  of  the  dress,  buildings,  &c.  of  the  English  at  that 
time,  idde  Lyttleton's  Hist,  of  Henry  IL  ubi  supra. 

t  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  that  age  in  all  the  cities  of 
Europe,  except  ConstantinopleaBomey  and  some  others  of  Italy,  and  the 
Eutem  Empiie< 

f  Vide  Hoyedon,  p.  614. 
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was  liaUe  to  bear  arms.* '  In  die  tpaee  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty-three  years,  which  had  elapsed  from  the  conquest  to 
the  death  of  Henry  II.  the  nobles  had  obtained  many  priyi- 
Ic^ }  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  still  remained  in  a 
state  of  slavery.  They  might,  indeed,  experienee  an  increase 
of  private  happiness  in  the  midst  of  the  pnblie  tranquillity, 
and  they  must  have  derived  some  benefit  from  the  introdoc- 
lion  of  more  humane  and  polished  manners  among  their 
superiors ;  but,  in  other  respects,  their  condition  was  veiy 
little  ameliorated. 

•  Vide  Camp.  Polit.  Surrey,  vol.  2.  p.  38X. 
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As  soon  as  Henry  was  laid  in  his  grave^  Riehard  went  to 
Rouen,  and  received  from  the  hands  of  the  archbishop,  the 
dueal  crown  of  Normandy.  One  of  the  first  acts  «f  his  ad-< 
ministration  was  the  release  of  the  queen,  his  mother,  whom 
the  king,  his  father,  had  kept  sixteen  years  in  prison.  Rieh^ 
ard  not  only  restored  her  to  liberty,  but  also  intrusted  her 
with  the  government  of  that  duchy,  with  very  extensive  pow- 
ers and  privileges.  He  afterwards  went  and  did  homage  to 
Philip  Augustus ;  but  he  thought  no  more  of  fulfilling  his 
contract  of  marriage  with  the  princess  Alice,  although  the 
suspension  of  that  affair  had  served  him  as  a  pretext  for  so 
many  complaints  and  revolts.  The  interview  between  the  two 
monarchs,  however,  was  friendly,  and  terminated  to  their 
mutual  satisfaction.    Riehard  having  settled  his  affairs  on 

the  continent,  eame  to  London,  and  was  crowned 
A? D.^'lisb.  ^y  *^®  archbishop  of  Canterbury.    But  the  cere* 

mony  of  the  coronation  was  disturbed  by  a  popular 
tumult,  which  was  attended  by  some  disastrous  consequences^ 
At  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  croisading  pervaded  all  ranks^ 
and  the  recent  loss  of  Jerusalem  had  increased  the  fury  of 
fanatical  2eal,  the  people  seized,  with  transport,  any  occasion 
of  shewing  their  rancour  against  the  enemies  of  Christ.  It 
was,  perhaps,  with  a  view  of  preventing  an/  disturbance  that 
the  Jews  had  been  forbidden  to  be  present  at  the  eoronatiou* 
Some  of  them,  however,  coming  to  bring  presents  to  the  king^ 
or  impelled  by  curiosity,  pressed  eagerly  into  the  church,  and 
were  massacred  by  the  populace.  But  the  anthot's  of  this 
barbarity  did  not  go  unpunished.  By  the  command  of  the 
king,  a  strict  inquisition  was  made,  and  the  ringleaders  were 
condemned  to  death. 
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Bat  this  neeesaary  severitj  did  not  prevent  the  repetition 
of  similar  enormities.  In  the  ensuing  year  the  rahble  of 
Normehy  Stamford,  St.  Edmandsbory,  Lincoln,  and  Lynn, 
rose  upon  the  Jews,  and  destroyed  great  numbers  of  those 
unfortunate  people.  But  the  rage  of  the  populace  was  exerted 
against  them  with  Uie  most  savage  cruelty  at  York.  About 
five  hundred  men,  besides  women  and  children,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  fury  of  a  fanatical  mob,  prevailed  on  the  govern- 
ment to  let  them  enter  the  castle.  But  the  sheriff  summoned 
them  to  deliver  it  up,  and  on  their  refusal,  the  castle  was 
attacked  by  the  people.  The  Jews  finding  it  impossible  long 
to  resist  so  numerous  a  host  of  assailants,  offered  a  large  sum 
of  money  for  permission  to  retire ;  but  the  ferocious  rabble, 
thirsting  fbr  the  blood  of  the  enemies  of  their  faith,  refused 
to  give  any  quarter.  In  this  situation  the  unhappy  Israelites, 
rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  engaged  and  sanguinary 
ehristtans,  resolved  on  the  desperate  measure  of  self-destruc- 
tion. The  proposal  was  made  by  an  ancient  Rabbi,  and  was 
received  with  unanimous  approbation.  Every  master  of  a 
fetmily  first  cut  the  throats  of  his  wives  and  children,  then 
dispatched  his  servants,  and  lastly  butchered  himself.*  Sueh 
W1IS  the  tragical  fate  of  these  unfortunate  victims  of  an  in- 
furiate zeal. 

From  the  moment  of  his  accession,  the  views  of  Richard 
were  turned  towards  Palestine,  the  theatre  on  which  the 
warriors  of  Christendom  expected,  by  martial  exploits,  to  ac- 
quire immortal  fame  and  eternal  salvation.  Before  his 
departure  from  France,  he  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  Philip 
Augustus,  by  which  the  two  monarchs  agreed  to  unite  their 
forces,  and  march  at  their  head,  in  order  to  recover  Jerusalem 
from  the  Mahommedans.  He  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne 
before  Philip,  eager  for  the  enterprise,  sent  an  ambassador 
to  remind  him  of  his  engagement.  This,  however,  was  wholly 
unnecessary.  Animated  by  religious  zeal  and  martial  ardour, 
Richard  was  far  from  seeking  excuses  or  making  needlesf 
delays.  On  the  contrary,  he  urged  by  every  possible  means 
his  preparations.    As  he  intended  to  lead  a  powerful  army 

•  Brompt.  p.  lin  and  1172. 
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into  Paleattiiey  it  was  requisite  to  raise  large  sums  of  money 
for  its  maintenance.  The  late  king  had  left  in  his  eoffers 
900,000^.  besides  jciU^ek  and  other-  valnables ;  and  Riehard 
leried  new  sums  by  ererj  means  that  policy  could  divise.  He 
sold  almost  all  the  crown  lands^  a  measure  which  greatly 
tended  to  increase  the  already  exorbitant  influence  of  the 
clergy ;  for  the  bishops  and  abbots  being  the  men  who,  in 
that  age,  had  the  most  ready  moneys  they  were  the  ehief  pur- 
chasers, and  nlade  very  advantageous  bargains.  The  king 
of  Scotland  also  improved  the  opportunity.  In  consideration 
of  ten  thousand  marks,  Richard  discharged  the  Scottish 
moiiarch  from  the  homage  to  which  he  had  been  sulijected  by 
Henry  11.  and  restored  to  him  the  fortresses  of  Berwick  and 
Roxborongh.  There  were  not  wanting  persons  whd  murmured 
against  these  alienations,  and  pointed  out  their  dangerous 
consequences.  But  so  greatly  was  Riehard  inspired  with 
religious  ^eal,  or  the  desire  of  martial  fame,  that  he  madfO 
only  this  answer  to  their  reihonstrances :  <^  I  would  sell  lain^ 
<^  don  itself  if  I  could  find  a  person  able  to  purchase  it" 

The  money  amassed  by  these  extraordinary  means  bfeing 
still  inadequate  to  the  greatness  of  his.  designs,  hc^  devised  a 
number  of  other  expedients.  As  great  numbers  of  persona 
had  inconsiderately  engaged  in  the  croisade,  he  obtained  from 
the  Pope  a  power  to  release^  for  a  pecuniary  consideration, 
such  as  repented  of  their  vow.  He  also  extorted  considerable 
sums  from  the  most  opulent  of  his  subjeets.  From  some  he 
borrowed  money :  from  others  whose  conduct  had  excited  any 
suspicion,  he  extorted  presents  by  threatening  to  call  them  to 
a  strict. account:  in  fine,  he  left  no  means  nhtried  to  raise 
funds  sufiicient  for  carrying  into  execution  the  vast  projects 
which  he  had  formed.  The  clergy,  at  the  same  time,  dis- 
played their  zeal^  and  exerted  all  their  influence  in  procuring 
him  soldiers :  all  the  pulpits  resounded  with  the  merit  of 
serving  in  the  holy  war :  the  confessors  enjoined  no  penances^ 
but  such  as  tended  to  promote  the  grand  enterprise  of  recov- 
ering Jerusalem  from  the  infidels.  In  a  word,  all  the  springs 
of  princely  policy  and  priestly  legerdemain  were  put  in  motion^ 
in  order  to  raise  men  and  money  for  the  pious  expedition. 
While  the  preparations  were  going  rapidly  forward^  Rich'- 
t 
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tffi  toflrik  |urMa«tiMW  ftr  tke  tttnqnUlity  of  the  luBgdfouf 
intimg  Us  altoeiiee.  Hit  gi^ateit  ap^hensions  arose  from 
his  knowledge  vt  the  ambitioa  of  his  brother  John,  who  mi{^t 
oelze  so  fktonrable  ail  epportenity  for  seating  himself  en  the 
throne.  He  wonld  gladly  have  taken  that  prinee  with  him 
to  PlJeitine^  but  obserrUig  his  reluetance  to  the  voyage,  in* 
fiead  of  eenpelling  Mm  to  miike  an  involontary  vow,  he 
endeifcvoilred,  by  an  aeeamulation  of  favours^  to  seeure  him  in 
Ul  aUilgianoe.  Bat  although  no  ill  eonsequenees  ensued  from 
leaving  John  in  En^^and^  the  generosity  of  Riehard  on  this 
iMMiioil  is  Inofe  to  be  admired  than  his  poliey.  To  his  fa- 
fconrite,  Longehamp,  bishop  Of  Ely,  and  the  bishop  of  Darhara, 
he  eommitt^d  the  regeney ;  he  also  i'enewed  his  treaty  of 
tflianee  with  thekmg  of  Seotland;  and  all  his  preparationft 
beiqg  eodipkted,  he  hlid  no  farther  need  to  delay  his  voyage. 

On  the  ilth  Dee^mber,  il90,  Riehard,  with  all  his^  foree% 
•hiled  f i^m  Dover,  and  soon  after  his  Arrival  in  Franee  had  an 
intefviow  With  Philip  Augustas.*  The  two  monarehs  having 
settled  every  thing  relative  to  their  voyage,  the  combined  ar- 
mies of  England  and  France  joined  at  Yerelai,  and  marehed 
togethei*  to  Lyons,  whei^  they  parted,  Philip  proceeding 
to  Genoa^  and  Richard  to  Mlu>8eilles.  The  En^ish  fleet,  in 
the  ftieeawhile^  had  been  dispersed  by  a  storm,  which  had 
prevent^  it  from  itrriving  at  Marseilles  so  soon  as  the  king 
expeetdd*  Impatient  at  this  delay,  Richard  hired  some 
vessels^  and  einbarkitig  pari  of  his  troops,  set  sail  for  Mes* 
•ina,  the  general  rendezvous.  But  before  he  reached  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  he  was  joined  by  his  fleet,  with  the  rest  9S 
his  trooqpi,  and  the  whole  armament  arrived  safe  at  Mes- 
sina«t 

During  their  stay  at  this  place  of  rendezvous,  cireumstaiteef 
occnrred  which  proved  ultimately  fatal  to  the  success  of  the 
enterprise.  At  the  time  of  their  arrival,  Tanered  swayed 
the  scepter  of  Sicily.  The  Pope,  who  claimed  the  disposal  of 
that  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the  holy  see,  had,  on  the  death  of 
William  the  Good,  without  issue,  given  the  erown  to  Henry 
VL  emperor  of  Germany.    But  Tanered^  who  was  a  natural 

•  At  Val  Bemu    Brompt  p.  IIJU 

t  Vide  Bxompu  p.  Iira--lir9 ;  and  Hoved.  p.  667-675- 


wn  of  king  Rog^r,  the  father  ef  WilliaiP)  %94  l^lNeK  9)eet«4 
by  the  SieUinn  nobles,  and  fpund  wea^s  to  matntain  lliai9elf 
pn  the  throne.  At  his  aeuegsioa  he  h|i(I  imprisoned  th^  dowa^t 
ger  queen  who  was  sister  to  the  king  of  England  $  hat  tht 
arrival  of  that  priaoe  at  Messina  procured  hejr  liberation. 
Richard,  however,  was  not  contented  with  this  satisfaetion  ^ 
and  he  demanded  for  the  queen,  his  sister,  the  dower  assigned 
her  by  the  late  king  William,  her  bnsband.  The  delays  of 
Tanered  to  eomply  with  this  reqaisition,  together  with  a  rL^t 
of  the  Messinians,  who  rose  against  the  English,  so  exasperar 
^d  Riehard  that  he  attacked  the  dtyy  and  having  carried  it 
hy  assaoU,  displayed  his  banners  fSrom  tibe  walls,  ev«i  in  thai 
part  where  the  French  bad  their  qnarters.  Philip  complained 
pf  the  insalty  and  the  great  men  on  both  sides  wera  obliged  tp 
nse  their  utmost  infla^n^  to  prevent  a  rnptnre.  Richard^ 
however,  protesting  that  ho  h|bd  never  intended  asy  insnlt  to 
]Philip,  took  down  his  standard,  and  the  two  monaldisapr 
peared  to  be  perfeotly  reeoneilod^  At  the  same  time  Taaerei 
eomplied  with  the  requisitions  of  the  English  monarch,  and 
agreed  to  give  his  daughter  In  marriage  to  Arftar,  duke  of 
Bretagne,  the  nephew  of  Riehard^  (is  well  as  to  fumidi  six 
large  ships  and  ten  gallies  for  the  service  of  the  «roisade« 
A  perfect  reeoaeiliatieii  now  seemed  to  have  taken  place 
b^tfireen  all  the  parties.  But  the  gicilii^  prince  was  inwardly 
dissatiofied  with  a  treatyy  whteh  nothing  but  force  could  have 
^oaipelled  him  to  sign.  He  endeavonred  to  engage  the  king 
ef  France  m  bis  quarrel,  and  to  form  an  alliance  with  him 
Ugainot  Richard;  but  Philip  rejei^ed  the  proposal.  Tancred^ 
tberefbre,  in  order  to  revenge  the  inconvenienees  lyid  uumUs 
which  h^  had  experienced  from  these  unwelc<mie  visitors,  i«|i 
solved,  by  sowing  between  them  tike  seeds  i^  dissension,  to 
disappoint,  if  possibloy  their  hopes  of  success  in  their  future 
Wterpriseo*  Re  pri^olely  warned  Richard,  that  Hiilip  hai 
formed  ill  designs  against  him,  and  corroborated  his  assorr 
Imhis  by  shewing  him  a  letter,  written,  as  he  said^  hyihe  duke 
#'  Bai^ndy.  Richard^  on  receiving  this  information,  ex^ 
postulated  with  Philip,  who  dented  the  charge,  and  accused 
him  of  seeking  a  pretence  for  dissolving  the  confederacy. 
The  quarrel  was  carried  olmogt  to  aa  o]^en  mpturc.    Philip 
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informed  Richard,  that  unless  he  consummated  his  marriage 
with  Alice,  he  should  regard  him  as  his  enemy.  Richard  per- 
emptorily declared  4;hat  he  could  not  marry  a  princess  who 
had  borne  a  child  to  his  father,  and  offered  to  prove  the  fact. 
Philip  perceiving  that  his  sister's  honour  must  suffer  by  the 
investigation,  desisted  from  his  demand.  After  several  con- 
ferences, the  two  Princes  were  apparently  reconciled,  and 
agreed  to  proceed  in  their  enterprise ;  but  from  that  period 
they  were  never  sincerely  friends,  nor  ever  acted  with  that 
mutual  confidence  which  was  necessary  to  ensure  success. 

The  two  monarchs  having  spent  the  winter  at  Messina, 
made  ready  to  pursue  their  voyage  in  the  spring.    Philip 
sailed  first,  and  Richard  having  waited  the  arrival 
A?dT^91  ®^  ^^^  mother  Eleanor,  and  his  bride  BerenguellU) 
of  Navarre,  followed  him  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days.     When  preparing   for  his  departure  from  Messina, 
Richard  is  said  to  have  confessed  his  sins  to  the  prelates  who 
accompanied  the  expedition,  and  to  have  received  the  disci- 
pline at  their  hands.*    After  this  expurgation,  he  put  to  sea 
with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  fifty-two  gallies, 
ten  large  ships  laden  with  provisions,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  small  vessels ;  but  the  number  of  troops  embarked 
is  not  ascertained  by  historians.      The  fleet  being  arrived  off 
Cyprus,  was  dispersed  by  a  violent  tempest,  and  several  of 
the  vessels  were  wrecked  on  the  coasts.    Isaac  Comnenns, 
king  of  that  island,  instead  of  giving  any  assistance  to  the 
English  who  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  caused  them  to 
be  imprisoned,  and  seized  their  effects.    Richard  demanded 
their  restitution,  and  on  receiving  a  refusal,  attacked  the  isl- 
and, defeated  the  king,  and  made  him  prisoner.    The  people, 
who  had  been  grievously  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  Isaac, 
regarded  the  English  as  deliverers  rather  than  invaders ;  and 
Richard  completed,  without  opposition,  the  conquest  of  tke 
island. 

From  Cyprus,  Richard  immediately  proceeded  to  the  coast 
of  Syria,  where  he  found  Philip  Augustus  already  engaged  in 
^he  siege  of  Acre.    Before  the  arrival  of  the  two  kings, 
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Guy  de  Lusignan,  Conrad,  Marquis  of  MoHtserrat,  and  oihei 
ehristian  prinees  and  lords  of  Syria,  with  an  army  composed 
of  Germans,  Flemings,  and  Italians,  had  commenced  the  siegei 
of  that  plaee.  Philip  had  joined  them  with  his  whole  force, 
and  Richard  landing  with  the  English  troops,  the  combined 
armies  of  the  christians  pushed  the  siege  with  such  vigour, 
that  Acre  was  at  length  obliged  to  surrender. 
A."d.  im.  ^^^^V  ^^^  ^^  before  the  town  since  the  21st  of 
March,  and  Richard  from  the  8th  of  June  ;*  but 
the  siege  had,  from  its  commencement,  continued  more  than 
two  years,  and  the  number  of  croisaders  who  perished  by  the 
sword  or  by  sickness  before  its  fatal  wails,  is  said  to  have 
been  not  less  than  three  hundlred  thousand,  among  whom  were 
the  duke  of  Bervia,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  many 
other  persons  of  an  elevated  rank  from  the  diflferent  countries 
of  Europe,  but  chiefly  from  France  and  England. 

A  conquest  which  had  cost  so  prodigious  a  number  of  hu- 
man lives,  ought  to  have  produced  the  most  decisive  and  bril« 
liant  effects.    But  no  sooner  were  the  banners  of  the  chris- 
tians displayed  from  the  walls  of  Acre,  than  the  success  of 
their  arms  seemed  only  to  have  revived  the  dissentions  of 
their  leaders.     The  distinguished  valour  of  the  king  of  Eng-^ 
land  had  greatly  contributed  to  the  reduction  of  the  place, 
and  gained  him  universal  esteem  in  the  army.    This  disposi- 
tion of  the  troops  excited  the  jealousy  of  Philip,  who  beheld| 
with  a  malevolent  eye,  the  glory  of  an  ally  whom  he  regard- 
ed as  a  rival.    The  jealousy  of  the  two  monarchs,  indeed, 
was  mutual,  and  every  day  produced  some  cause  of  distrust, 
«r  some  pretext  for  dissention.    Before  the  arrival  of  the  two 
kings,  the  christians  of  Palestine  were  divided  into  factions. 
Guy  de  Lusignan  had  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Jerusalem  till 
the  time  of  its  capture  by  Saladin ;  but  the  Marquis  of  Mont« 
serrat  had  pretensions  to  that  kingdom,  and  several  of  the 
ehristian  barons  were  disposed  to  favour  his  claim.    Yet  thig 
dispute  was  only  for  an  empty  title,  as  the  greatest  part  of 
the  country. was, in  the  possession  of  Saladin^  and  it  was 
only  from  the  expected  success  of  the  arms  of  the  crmsd8§ 
that  eit|ier  of  their  claims  could  derive  any  importance.  Thd 

.V  •  M,  Paris,  p.  163, 
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question,  however,  was  made  a  new  soaree  of  diseori  between 
the  two  monarehs*  Philip  openly  declared  in  favour  of  the  marr 
quis;  and  Riebard  espousedthe party  of  Guy.  Amidst  these  con* 
tentions  which  greatly  obstructed  the  progress  of  the  christiasgt 
the  two  kings  fell  sick  of  the  same  distemper.  Tteir  lives  were, 
for  some  time,  in  great  danger ;  but  both  of  them  recovered.^ 
Philip  finding  his  constitution  greatly  impaired  by  his  sickness, 
resolved  to  return  to  France.  Richard  being  apprised  of  hi^ 
intention,  appreh^ed  that  Philip  might,  in  his  abseiiee,  at- 
tack bis  dominions,  and  at  first  insisted  on  their  agreement^ 
that  neither  of  them  should  abandon  the  enterprise  withoat 
^he  other's  consent.  But  as  he  could  not  constrain  him  to  stay, 
he  released  him  from  that  part  of  the  contract ;  and  Philip 
having  bound  himself  by  an  oath  not  to  attempt  any  thing 
against  the  dominions  of  Richard  during  his  ah* 
a! Dfii92.  ^^^^9  *®^  Palestine,  and  passing  through  ItiMyi  re- 
turned to  France.  At  the  time  of  his  departure^  he 
left  ten  thousand  men  under  the  command  pf  the  duke  of  l^ur^ 
gundy,  to  whom  he  gave  publie  orders  to  pay  the  same  ohe^ 
dience  to  the  king  of  England  as  to  himself.  But  his  futiirf 
conduct  gives  reason  to  suspeet  that  he  had  received  priralt 
instnietionsof  a  different  tendency. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  French  monarch,  Richaj^d 
Wd  Saladin  exhibited  to  their  armies  a  spectacle  of  horrajr 
in  massacring  the  prisoners  whom  each  had  in  his  power*  It 
is  difficult  to  determine  on  which  of  the  two  princes  histerj 
ought  to  fi^  the  stigma  of  this  barbarous  deed.f  But  the  moat 
probable  opinion  is,  that  Sajadin  having  refused  tp  pay  this 
ransom  of  the  Turkish  prisoners,  tm  stipulated  by  the  eapitu^ 
lation  of  Acre,  Richard  began  the  massacre  by  beheudiagbe*' 
tween  two  and  three  thousand,  or]  according  to  others,  fivo 
thousand  of  bis  prisiiners ;  and  that  Saladin  retaliated  by  t}^ 
slajtighter  of  bis  ehristian  captives*  But  whatever  apolagy 
may  be  made  for  the  law  of  retaliation  in  wm*,  it  is  generiUIy 
Ibe  innocent  who  enffer  for  the  crimes  ^  ikeir  m^f^mm* 

•  Rapin  says  that  both  of  them  lost  their  hair:  His.  Eng.  1.  p,  250. 
Henault  says  that  Philip  lost  his  hair  and  his  nidis.  Abreg.  Chron.  An.  1 1 91 . 

t  Vide  Bapm,  yoi.  1.  p«  351,  Mid  TiiidAl^  notes,  ifoidp  The  duke  of  Bur*. 
gundy  followed  the  example  of  the  k^^  of  Engltod. 
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After  tki»  kot*iilrl«  «eene  was  dosed,  the  etiristians  held  a 
eouneil  of  war,  and  the  siege  of  Asealon  was  resolved  on  b; 
the  eomifiaiiders.    Tft  army  marched  along  the  eoasf^  at- 
tended hy  the  fleet  to  sujiply  it  with  necessaries.   Saladin 
haying  intelligenee  of  their  design,  advanced  with  an  army 
of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and  took  an  advantageous 
position  in  their  front,  in  order  to  cover  Asealon.    Whatever 
might  be  the  disparity  of  numbers,  Richard  resolved  to  haz* 
ard  a  battle,  and  undauntedly  approached  the  enemy.*    Th6 
right  wing  of  the  ehristian  army  was  commanded  by  James 
D'Alresnes,  the  left  by  the  duke  of  Burgnndy,  and  the  king 
•f  England  led  the  main  body.    6aladin  having  concealed  a 
part  of  his  army  behind  some  hills  that  were  near  his  camp, 
waited  their  approach,  without  stirring  from  his  position.^— 
The  right  wing  of  the  christians  began  the  engagement :  the 
Baracens  received  their  charge  with  a  resolution,  which  being 
supported  by  numbers,  threw  them  into  disorder ;  and  James 
D'Avesnes  was  slain  in  endeavouring  to  rally  his  retiring 
troops.    At  the  same  time  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  made  a 
vigorous  attack  on  the  right  of  the  Saracens,  which,  pursu- 
luit  to  the  orders  of  Saladin,  retreated  in  fighting,  and  caused 
the  duke  to  Advance  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  maia 
body  of  the  army.  The  stratagem  having  so  far  succeeded,  Sa- 
ladin ordered  the  troops  that  were  posted  behind  the  hills  to 
move  forward.    By  this  manoeuvre,  the  duke  was  surronndeif, 
a  terrible  slaughter  was  made  of  his  troops,  and  the  whole 
wing  that  was  under  his  command  was  in  danger  of  being 
annihilated.    At  this  eritical  juncture,  Richard,  who  had 
been  snccessful  in  the  centre,  was  informed  of  the  situation  of 
the  dnke  of  Burgnndy,  and  marching  instantly  to  his  relief| 
wrested  from  the  troops  of  Saladin,  a  victory  of  which  they 
thought  themselves  certain.    On  this  memorable  occasion, 
nichard  performed  such  prodigies  of  valour,  as  excited  the 
admiration  even  of  his  enemies.    It  was  some  time,  however, 
bcfbfc  the  eotttest  was  decided.    But  after  a  variety  of  ma- 
Milvres,  victory  at  last  declared  for  the  christians.    In  spite 

*  The  streng^  of  Itichsrd's  army  Is  not  ascertained  by  any.  kidtorhn? 
but  it  must  have  been  greatly  wSwov  to  that  of  Saladin. 
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of  all  the  efforts  of  Saladin,  hb  troops  were  throi^ii  into  eoii« 
fusion.  The  christians  taking  advantage  of  their  disorder, 
pressed  them  so  vigdrously  that  the  rAite  became  general.— 
Thus  the  vast  army  of  Saladin  was  totally  defeated ;  and 
forty  thousand  infidels  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  attest* 
ed  the  victory  of  tbe  christians. 

After  defeating  this  mnltitadinons  host  of  enemies,  Richard 
.took  possession  of  the  maritime  cities  of  As  Jalon,  Joppa,  and 
Caesarea,  which  Saladin  had  abiindoned,  after  demolishing 
their  walls.  The  christians  considered  it  as  a  matter  of  iiH- 
portance  to  repair  the  fortifications  of  these  cities,  and  to  es- 
tablish magazines  for  the  army  before  they  advanced  into  the 
interior.  This  caused  a  considerable  delay  in  their  opera- 
tions, and  the  English  monarch  has  been  accused  of  losing  the 
fruits  of  his  victory,  by  not  marching  directly  against  Jerusa- 
lem, as  Hannibal  has  been  blamed  for  not  assaulting  Rome 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Cannsc ;  but  in  one  ease,  as 
well  as  the  other,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  just  judgment  amidst 
a  complexity  of  circumstances,  with  which  historians  are  in 
all  probability  but  partially  acquainted.*  After  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  maritime  cities  were  repaired,  Richard  at 
length  began  his  march  to  Jerusalem.  In  his  route  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  caravan^  which  was  carrying 
to  that  city  a  supply  of  provisions,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
merchandise.t  The  caravan  was  guarded  by  a  body  of  eleven 

*  During  Richard's  stay  at  Joppaj  a  curious  incident  happened.  Hitving 
been  hunting  in  the  country  with,  only  six  attendants,  he  fell  into  an  am- 
buscade of  the  Saracens,  and  would  have  been  taken  prisoner,  had  not 
William  Despreaux,  by  calling  out,  *'  I  am  the  king  of  England,*  drawn 
all  their  attention  to  liimself,  and  given  to  Richard  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing his  escape.  Despreaux  being  taken  and  carried  to  Saladin,  ingenu- 
ously confessed  the  device  he  had  used  to  save  his  master.  The  sultan 
tipplauded  his  fidelity,  and  causefd  him  to  be  honourably  treated.  He  waft 
afterwards  exchanged  for  ten  emirs,  or  Saracen  princes.  Rapin,  vol.  1. 
p.  2.  251. 

t  Rapin  calk  this  the  Babylon  caravan ;  but  Babylon  was  at  that  time 
become  a  place  of  no  consequence.  It  might  have  been  the  Bagdad  cara- 
van ;  but  how  in  its  road  from  either  Babylon  or  Bagdad  to  Jerusalemf  it 
oouldfall  in  with  the  christians  in  theb  march  from  tbe  coast,  b  some- 
tvhat  difficult  to  explain,  and  requires  a  more  Circumstantial  account  than 
historians  have  given. 
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thdiisand  korse,  who  finding  themaelyes  nedr  the  christian 
ftrmy,  attempted  to  retreat.    But  the  king  by  ft  ftndden  and 
vigorous  attack  put  them  to  fiightj  and  took  three  thousand 
loaded  eamels,  and  four  thotisand  horses  and  mules,  with  ail 
immense  booty,  which  he  immediate!;^  distributed  among  his 
troops.     Richard  then  continuing  his  march,  ascended  a  hill, 
from  whence  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Jerusalem,  the 
grand  object  of  his  expedition.    But  a  distant  view  of  that 
famous  city  was  all  that  he  obtained.  The  country  being  des« 
titute  of  forage,  and  the  season  far  advanced,  he  was  obliged 
to  defer  the  siege  until  spring.    Ijti  the  meanwhile,  the  dis- 
sensions among  the  christians  revived.    The  duke  of  Austria 
abandoned  Richard  x  his  example  was  fbllowed  by  the  duke 
of  Burgundy;  and  the  marquis  of  Montserrat,  who  com- 
manded the  Italian  troops,  ahd  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of 
Jerusalem,  refused  to  assist  in  Conquei^iog  a  kingdom  which 
was  designed  for  his  rival.    The  defeetion  of  the  Gertnans, 
French,  and  Italians,  rendered  it  impossible  that  the  king  of 
England  should,  with  the  troops  that  remained,  accomplish 
so  diifieult  an  enterprise  as  the  reduction  of  Jerusalem,  which 
contained  a  garrison  almost  as  nunieroiis  as  his  army,  and  was 
plentifully  stored  with  provisions.    These  circumstances,  to- 
gether with  the  intelligence  which  he  received  relating  to  the 
state  of  affairs  in  England,  and  his  apprehensions  that  Philifi 
Angttstus  might  take  advantage  of  his  absence  to  invade  hift 
dominions,  obliged  him  to  abandon  all  his  views  of  furthet 
eonqiiests  in  the  east ;  and  Saladin  being  desirous  of  ridding 
bimself  of  so  formidable  an  enemy,  a  truce  for  three  years 
was  readily  concluded.    The  kiug  of  England  being  now 
abdiit  to  depart,  the  christian  trdops  that  ^ere  to  be  left  in 
Palestine  elected  the  marquis  of  Montserrat  for  their  cdtn-' 
mander.    Richard^  who  had  openly  opposed  the  pretensions 
of  the  marquis,  was  displeased  at  a  choice  so  contrary  to  his 
intention ;  but  he  gave  to  Guy  de  Lusignan  the  kingdom  of 
Cyprus^  which  was  an  ample  compensation  for  the  loss  of  an 
empty  title  to  the  crown  of  Jetiisaleni.* 

*  Previous  to  Itichard's  departure,  the  marquis  of  Montserrat  was  stab* 
W  in  the  streets  of  Tyre  by  two  assassins  sent  for  that  purpose*  by  the  . 
^W  Men  of  the  MoontaiDy  a  Saracen  cbief,  who  was  stUed  &e  Prince  of 
A  ft 
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Thniiernrinated  this  famoiif  eroisade,  wbieli  drained  both 
Vrance  and  England  of  men  and  money,  Imt  totall j  failed 
in  regard  to  its  okyect.  The  fatal  rendezTous  at  Mestina  may 
lie  considered  as  the  sonree  of  the  misfortones,  or  misefmdaet 
Qf  these  roqiantie  adventurers.  How  far  the  insinnations  of 
Tancred  might  be.  consistent  with  truth,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  $  for  whatever  historians  may  pretend  to  know,  and 
presume  to  relate,  eoneeraing  the  secret  yiewfii  of  princes  and 
the  intrigues  of  courts,  the  complex  machinery  of  polities  is 
generally  enveloped  in  myi^teriotts  obscurity.  This,  however, 
10  certain,  that  the  Sicilian  prince,  by  exciting  dissensions 
between  Philip  and  Richard,  blasted  all  their  hopes  of  success; 
and  that  these  two  monarchs  in  attending  to  their  personal 
quarrels,  lost  sight  of  the  object  of  their  enterprise,  and 
reiidered  ineffectuM  their  formidable  armament,  which  might 
have  recovered  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  and  even  havoi 
overturned  the  throne  of  Saladin. 

Although  the  operations  of  the  croisade  were  terminated, 
hoth  Richard  and  his  kingdom  had  yet  to  experience  its  dis- 
astrous CQ^nseqaences.  Affairs  being  settled  in  the 
.V  D.  n92.  ^^^»  ^^^  ^^  ®^  £nghnd  embarked  at  Acre,  and 
sailed  to  the  Isle  of  Corfu.  From  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Adriatic,  and  ineeting  with  a  violent  tempest, 
was  wrecked  between  Aquilcia  and  Venice.  Either  through 
ignorance  of  th^  country,  or  for  some  other  reason  which  has 
never  been  explained,  he  entered  the  territories  of  the  duke  of 
Austria,  whom  he  knew  to  be  his  mortal  enemy,  and  took  the 
load  to  Vienna.*    This  part  of  Richard's  history,  although 

the  Assassins.  He  had  always  in  his  service  a  number  of  desperadoes, 
ready  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  country*  and  assassinate  any  person  that 
he  wished  to  sacrifice  to  his  policy  or  his  vengeance ;  and  from  these 
people  some  have  supposed  the  word  assassin  to  be  derived.— As  Rich- 
ard had  always  been  hostile  to  the  views  of  the  marquis,  he  W9»,  at  first, 
suapocted  of  being  accessary  to  the  murder  i  but  the  discovery  of  the 
xeai  auAbom  of  the  crime  cleared  his  reputation  of  that  blemish. 

*  At  the  siege  of  Acre  the  duke  of  Austria  having  erected  bis  banner 
<m  a  tower  which  he  had  carried  by  assault,  Richard  considered  this 
action  as  an  insult  to  himself  and  Philip,  who  were  the  commanders  in 
cbiefi  and  sent  some  of  his  men  to  puU  it  down,  and  trample  it  under 
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jitrietljr  tine,  is  extremely  mysterions.  It  niight'  nMnrally  M 
fopposed  that  he  uroiiid  have  sailed  to  Marseilles,  from 
whenee  he  might,  either  poblidy  or  privately,  have  readily 
passed  to  Otuenne,  or  some  other  part  of  his  6wn  eontinestal 
dominicHis.  Some  say  that  he  was  driven  ap  the  Adriatie  by 
contrary  winds  $  bat  if  this,  was  not  the  ease,  and  if  he  in^ 
tended  to,  proceed  over  land  from  Venioe,  or  soine  plaeo 
tt  the  bottom  of  the  galph,  Vienna  was  certainly  not  in  hitf 
road  to  England  |  nor  eaa  any  good  reason  be  assigned  for 
his  entering  the  territory  of  a  prinee  from  whose  «niiiity  hd 
had  every  thing  to  dread.  Indeed  it  appears  that  he  was 
fally  sensible  of  the  danger  to  whieh  he  was  exposed,  as  hd 
travelled  in  we  disgnise  of  a  pilgrim.  At  first  be  had  sst 
attendants,  all  of  whom  had  long  beards  iifee  pilgrims ;  bat 
he  afterwards  dismissed  allof  them,  except  one  single  servants 
8ome  indiseretion  on  his  part,  or  on  the  part  of  his  attends 
ants,  had  discovered  him  to  be  a  person  of  very  high  rank  and 
distinction,  and  varioin  eirenmstances  excited  a  coajeeturo 
that  this  remarkable  pilgrim  was  no  other  than  the  king  of 
England*  The  rumour  coming  to  the  cars  of  the  duke  of 
Austria^  he  ordered  a  diligent  search  to  be  made,  and  Hiehard 
was  seized  in  a  village  near  Vienna.*  The  duke  afterwards 
resigned  his  royal  prisoner  to  the  emperor,  Henry  VI.  on  con-i 
fitioa  of  receiving  a  lai^e  share  of  his  ransom« 

The  news  of  this  event  fiying  rapidly  oyer  Enrope,  soo« 
reached  England,  where  it  excited  great  consternation^ 
Ever  since  the  departure  of  Richiffd  for  Palestine,  his  brother 
John  had  been  endeavouring  to  set  aside  the  rights  of  his 
nephew  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  and  to  secure  to  himself 
the  Bueccssion,  in  case  that  the  king  shonld  perish  in  the  ex» 
pedition.  The  bishop  of  Ely,  to  whom  in  conjunction  with 
the  bkhop  of  Durham,  Richard  had  committed  the  regency, 
had  excluded  his  colleague  from  tlie  administration,  and  so 
greatly  abused  his  power  as  to  excite  against  him  a  confed* 
eraey  of  the  lords,  who  placed  prince  John  at  their  head; 

foot    The  duke  had  it  not  in  his  power  at  that  time  to  revenge  this 
affront  t  but  he  ever  after  entertained  an  implicable  enmity  against  the 
king  of  England.    Vide  Rapin,  vol.  1.  p.  250. 
•  Vide  M.  Paris,  p.  172  j  and  Hoveden  p.  *tiY: 
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The  resvlt  was  that  the  mgeat  was  deposed,  todeen^elkd 
to  flj  into  Normandy,  and  the  arehbishop  of  Rooen,  was  by 
the  nnaaimoos  eonsent  of  the  harons  appointed  to  the  regenej. 
These  eireonutanees  having  proeured  for  John  a  greater 
share  in  the  administration  than  the  king  had  intended,  he 
made  use  of  his  influenee  to  aeqnire  popularity,  and  even 
prevailed  so  far  on  the  citizens  of  London,  as  to  obtain  from 
them  a  promise  that  they  would  acknowledge  him  as  their 
•overeign,  in  ease  Riehard  should  die  without  issue*  The 
unprisoament  of  the  king  contributed  to  strengthen  his  hopes, 
and  he  began  to  take  measures  for  obstructing  his  return,  and 
for  ascending  the  throne.  He  attempted,  but  without  sueeess, 
to  seduce  the  barons  of  England  and  Normandy;  and  finding 
their  allegiance  not  to  be  shaken,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  and 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Philip  Augustus,  who,  in  direct 
violation  of  his  oath,  immediately  invaded  Nonnandy,  The 
dowager  queen,  in  the  meanwhile,  used  every  means  to  repress 
the  ambition  of  her  younger  son,  and  strongly  solicited  the 
Pope  to  interpose  with  the  «nperor  for  the  release  of  the 
king  $  but  all  her  endeavours  were  ioeflfeetual,  as  his  Holiness, 
through  fear  of  offending  the  French  monarch,  refused  to 
have  any  concern  in  the  affair. 

While  the  queen  iaeffectualiy  laboured  to  proenre  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  papal  authority,  in  favour  of  the  captive  moU'^ 
•r^,  the  emperoft,  in  order  to  cover  his  injustice  with  legal 
forms,  ordered  Richard  to  be  brought  to  trial  before  the  diet 
of  the  empire.  The  deputies  sent  by  the  queen  and  council 
to  inform  him  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  England,  met  on  the 
road  their  unfortunate  king,  who  was  conducted  like  a  crim- 
inal, a  sight  which  drew  tears  from  their  eyes.  Being  brought 
to  Haguenau  before  the  assembly  of  the  German  princes,  the 
emperor  preferred  against  him  a  charge  consisting  of  six 
articles.  1st.  He  accused  him  of  joining  in  a  league  with 
Tancred,  who  had  usurped  the  kingdom  of  Sieily.  2d.  He 
/^  alleged  that  by  his  quarrels  with  Philip  Augustus,  he  had 
.  prevented  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  3d.  That  he  had 
unjustly  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  and  employed  the 
arms  of  the  croisds  to  dethrone  a  christian  prince.  4thf 
That  he  had  affronted  the  duke  of  Austria  at  the  sieg^  of 


Aere. '  Bth*  That  he  had  been  eoneerned  in  the  astasihation 
ef  the  marquis  of  Montgerrat;  and  6th«  That  he  had  eon- 
eluded  a  truee  with  Saladin^  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the 
christian  eause. 

It  is  certain  that  neither  the  emperor,  nor  the  prinees  of 
Germany,  had  any  right  to  bring  the  king  of  England  to  be 
judged  at  their  tribunal.    Riehard,  however,  being  informed 
of  the  maehinations  of  his  brother  John,  and  of  his  confede- 
racy with  Philip,  was  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  a  speedy 
retnrn  to  England,  and  apprehensive  of  the  danger  of  giving 
o^easion  to  delay ^  which  must  have  been  the  case  had  he 
refused  to  stand  a  trial  before  the  diet.    He  therefore  briefly 
observed,  that  although  he  did  not  consider  himself  accounta- 
ble ta  any  power  upon  earth  for  his  actions,  yet,  for  the  sake 
of  his  honour,  he  was  willing  to  vindicate  himself  before  that 
iUttstrious  assembly  of  princes.    He  then  proceeded  to  make 
his  defence  against  the  charges  brought  forward  by  the,  em- 
peror, and  replied  distinctly  to  every  article  with  such  eo- 
geney  of  reasoning  as  convinced  the  diet  of  his  innocence, 
except  in  regard  to  the  affront  of  the  duke  of  Austria,  which 
Richard  could  not  deny,  but  only  observed,  that  it  was  already 
soifieiently  revenged.    The  sordid  emperor,  however,  could 
not,  by  any  means,  be  induced  to  release  his  prisoner  without 
im  exorbitant  ransom,  especially  as  the  king  of  France  had 
offered  him  a  large  sum  to  keep  him  in  perpetual  confinement. 
The  captive  monarch,  therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  his  liberty, 
was  forced  to  .promise  the  payment  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  marks,  of  which  the  duke  of  Austria  was  to  have 
one-third  for  his  share ;  and  also  to  give  his  niece,  Eleanor 
of  Bretagne,  in  marriage  to  the  eldest  son  of  that  prince. 

The  treaty  being  signed  and  sent  to  England,  every  means 
was  used  to  raise  the  sum  stipulated  for  the  king's  ransom. 
This  was  found  to  be  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  No 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  marks  eauld  be  raised  by  taxes, 
by  borrowing  one  year's  wool  of  the  religious  houses,  and  by 
taking  the  plate  belonging  to  the  churches. 

While  the  English  were  actively  employed  in  raising  mo- 
ney for  the  ransom  of  their  king,  his  ungenerous  brother,  and 

fte  French  monarchy  tried  every  means  to  induce  the  emperor 
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to  violate  hte  agreement,  and  detain  kirn  in  prieon.  They  of- 
fered  hira  eighty  thouiaad  marks  to  keep  him  a  prisoner  till 
Michaelmas,  and  after  that  time,  a  thousand  ponnds  steiiing 
per  month  as  long  as  he .  should  hold  him  in  eonfinement* 
They  even  proposed  to  pay  the  whole  ransom  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  marics,  provided  that  he  would  deliver 
Riehard  into  their  hands.  In  fine,  if  the  emperor  reftued 
this  proposal,  their  ambassador,  the  bishop  of  Beanvais,  was 
ipstruetod  to  offer  him  the  same  snm,  on  eondition  that  he 
should  detain  him  one  year.  These  offers  had  sneh  an  effret 
on  the  sordid  emperor,  that  he  deferred  the  liberation  of  hi^ 
prisoner  till  the  next  diet.  It  is  easier  to  eoneeive  than  ei* 
press  the  anxiety  of  mind  under  whieh  the  king  must  have 
laboured  while  ia  this  distressing  situation.  He  saw  fraternal 
and  fbreign  injustieo  and  perfidy  combined  for  his  ruin ;  and 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  intriguing  ambition  of 
Philip  and  John,  and  the  sordid  disposition  of  the  emperor, 
to  indulge  the  hope  of  ever  returning  to  his  dominions.  The 
diet  at  length  being  assembled  at  Spires,  the  em- 
Jfo^im.  f^^^  intimated  his  intention  of  breaking  his  agree- 
ment with  the  king  of  England.  But  the  German 
princes  expressing  their  astonishment  at  such  a  proceeding, 
declared  that  their  honour  being  engaged  fer  the  execution  of 
the  treaty,  they  eoald  not  suffer  it  to  be  violated  with  impu- 
nity. 80  strong  a  remonstranee  was  not  without  its  effect : 
the  emperor  consented  to  liberate  his  prisoner  on  receiving  a 
hundred  thousand  marics,  with  hostages  for  the  fifty  thousand 
that  remained  unpaid. 

Riehard  was  no  sooner  set  at  liberty  than  he  set  out  on  his 
journey  towards  England,  and  travelled  with  all  possible  ex- 
pedition.   As  soon  as  he  reached  Antwerp,  he  embarked  for 
England,  and  arrived  at  Sandwich,  after  an  ab. 
^^^2^4  '  sence  of  four  years,  of  which  he  had  passed  fif- 
teen months  in  the  prisons  of  Germany.    But  the 
demonstrations  of  joy  with  whieh  he  was  received  by  bis  sub- 
jects, were  sufficient  to  make  him  forget  the  hardships  of  his 
oaptivity.    His  first  care  was  to  discharge  the  vow  whieh  he 
had  made  to  offer  to  God  the  magnificent  standard  of  Cyprus, 
in  the  ohnveh  of  St,  Edmond.  He  then  set  out  to  rcAiee  some 


castles  wUeh  were  yet  in  the  power  of  bk  brother.  Of  these 
Nottingham  eastle  stood  a  siege  of  some  days,  but  the  other* 
were  surrendered  without  resistance.  John  haying  taken  rt* 
fttge  in  France,  was  summoned  to  appear  within  forty  days,  to 
answer  the  charges  exhibited  against  him.  The  prince  not  ap* 
fearing  within  the  limited  time,  the  king  confiscated  hi* 
fstates,  and  declared  him  incapable  of  succeeding  to  tho 
crown. 

Philip  Augustus,  in  the  meanwhile,  having  taken  possession 
of  some  places  in  Normandy,  Richard  immediately  prepared 
to  contend  in  the  field  with  an  antagonist,  from  whose  ambi«* 
lion  and  perfidy  he  had  experienced  such  disastrous  effects* 
But  England  was  so  drained  of  money,  that  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  raise  funds  for  the  war,  and  eyery  mode  of  exae-» 
tion  was  adopted,  in  order  to  defiray  the  expenses  of  equip* 
ping  and  maintaining  an  army.  His  preparations  being  at 
length  with  difficulty  completed,  Richard  passed  over  into 
Normandy,  where  the  mediation  of  the  dowager  qiktem  ef« 
iiseted  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  his  brother.  John,, 
throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  expressed  his  repentance,  and 
eruTcd  foi^veness.  The  king,  in  deference  to  his  mother, 
granted  his  request.  ^^  I  forgive  you,"  said  he,  ^<  and  wisk 
^'I  coald  as  easily  forget  your  offences  as  you  will  my  par- 
don :'*— -an  expression  which  plainly  intimated  what  opinion 
he  entertained  of  John's  sincerity* 

The  wars  whfeh  ensued  between  Richard  and  Philip,  al- 
thsugh  they  were  prosecuted  with  vigour,  and  displayed,  oit 
both  sides,  many  instances  of  military  heroism,  were  pro- 
ductive of  no  events  of  national  importance.  The  capture 
and  recapture  of  a  few  insignificant  towns  and  fortresses,  are 
suck  common  occurrences  as  scarcely  merit  the  attention  of 
the  reader  ;  and  the  balance  of  strength  between  the  two  na- 
tions, as  well  as  of  personal  abilities  between  the  two  mon- 
arebs,  was  too  equal  to  admit  of  any  decided  preponderanoy. 
But  while  Richard  was  employed  on  the  continent,  an  event 
took  place  at  London,  which  ought  to  be  noticed  by  those  who 
investigate  the  history  of  nations,  as  well  as  that  of  courtiers 
and  kings.  A  new  tax  being  imposed,  the  burden  of  which  was 
to  fall  chiefly  on  the  lower  classes,  the  populace  flew  to  arms. 
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The  insarreetion  was  headed  by  William  Fitz-Osborn,  eolAw 
monly  called  Longbeardy  a  man  of  a  bold  and  enterprising 
spirit  who  had  always  professed  himself  the  advoeate  of  the 
people^  and  was  held  by  the  poor  in  extreme  veneration.  In 
order  to  qaell  the  tumult,  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  was,  at  that  time,  the  justiciary,  mustered  in  arms  the 
principal  citizens.  Longbeard  was  unable,  with  his  disorderly 
bands,  to  maintain  the  contest,  and  finding  himself  overpow- 
ered, took  refuge  in  one  of  the  churches.  No  sanctuary,  how- 
ever, could  screen  him  from  punishment.  He  was  dragged 
from  his  sacred  asylum ;  and  afterwards  hanged  in  chains, 
with  nine  of  his  accomplices.  This  is  the  first  instance,  in 
English  history,  of  the  people  making  any  struggle  agfdnst 
the  power  of  the  barons*  and  clergy.* 

A  war  of  four  years  between  England  and 
'a^^1199^  France,  was  terminated  by  a  truce.  But  the 
reign  of  Richard  was  drawing  to  its  close.  A 
gentleman,  of  Limosin,  having  found  on  his  estate  some 
treasure  which  had  been  buried,  the  king  claimed  it  as  his 
right  in  quality  of  sovereign  of  the  country.  This  created  a 
dispute;  and  the  ovmer  of  the  treasure  sheltered  himself  in 
the  castle  of  Chaluz.  Richard  soon'  appeared  before  the 
place;  and  during  the  siege  was  mortally  wounded  by  an 

arrow  from  the  walls.  After  languishing  eleven 
A  DIW.  ^y*  ^^  expired,  having  nearly  completed  the  tenth 

year  of  his  reign.  His  nephew,  Arthur,  duke  of 
Bretagne,  had,  by  hereditary  right,  the  best  claim  to  the 
crown ;  but  Richard,  by  his  last  will,  appointed  John  to  be 
his  successor.  His  desire  of  preventing  a  civil  war  in  the 
kingdom,  must  have  been  the  only  reason  for  which  he  set 
aside  the  claims  of  his  nephew  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  a 
brother,  from  whom  he  had  received  the  most  ungenerous 
treatment.! 

*  In  this  re^  lived  the  famous  Robin  Hood*  whose  ongiti  is  so  diffi' 
cult  to  trace,  but  whose  popular  story  is  so  universally  known.  Vide  Tat- 
4al'sNotes»2.  p.2d6. 

f  It  is  said,  that  the  place  having  surrendered  before  the  king  expired, 
he  ordered  the  person  who  gave  him  the  wound  to  be  brought  before  him ; 
and  asked  the  reason  why  he  had  marked  him  out  as  hls^ictim  >  and  that 
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ftidiiifd  L  m$A  iiifiefMi.tall,  aiid  well  propoHibiied.  Hii 
leiyeg  Were  l^ke  uid  spturikling ;  and  his  hair  of  a  bright  yellowy 
itielinidg  to  red.  itis  ^haraet^^  was  of  a  romantie  east,  dis-^ 
plajing  an  ^Itrava^nf  ardonir  for  martial  enterprises,  and 
wild  adventures.  Ais  most  eonmlendable  qnalities  were  Ua 
magnanimity  and  dauntless  eonrage,  whieh  procured  him  th^ 
surnanie  of  Coent  de  Lion  or  Lion^hear t.  His  principal  yicea 
were  an  nnbdunded  ambition,  and  an  nnbridled  lust.  Td 
these  some  have  added  an  inordinate  love  of  money;  bat 
when  we  eonsidei"  that  his  vast  projects  required  an  extra<^ 
iMrdinary  expenditure,  we  shall  be  ready  to  suppose  that  his 
^variee  was  entirely  Subservient  to  his  lunbitidn;  and,  indeed, 
the  wholie  tenor  of  his  eondiiet  shews  that  he  was  rather  pro- 
fuse ^an  parsimohipUs. 

His  adtenturei,  like  his  character,  were  i^mantie  and  ex^ 
traordinary.  At  one  time  we  view  him  at  the  head  of  th6 
Combined  armies  of  Christendom,  displaying  his  banners  iii 
iPaljestine,  and  triumphing  over  Sakdin,  the  most  potent  and 
warliite  ikicmareh  o^  Aisia :  at  another  time  we  see  him  wan* 
derifig  in  the  diiiguise  (^  a  pygi'im,  the  next  moment  lan- 
guishing in  the  prisons  of  Germany,  and  afterwards  standing 
as  a  criminal  before  a  fdteign  tribunal.  Bvea  alter  his  re- 
turn to  his  kingdom,  whieh  had  seemed  to  promise  him  lasting 
Melty,  his  restless  disposition,  and  the  Hostility  of  Philip 
Attgnstiis,  left  him  scaTeely  a  moinent  of  repose,  till,  at  last, 
be  closed  a  turbulent  life  by  a  premature  and  tragical  death. 

His  reign  of  nearly  ten  years,  of  which  not  more  than 
eight  months  were  spent  in  England,  wAs  extremely  oppres- 

the  man  boldly  replied,  **It  was  to  revenge  the  death  of  my  father  and 
"my  bttkber,  both  of  whom  fell  by  your  hand ;  and  1  am  ready  to  aufier 
•'  whatever  tortures  you  may  chuse  to  inflict,  since  I  have  the  satisfaction 
"  of  ridding  the  world  of  a  tyrant."  H  is  added,  that  the  ]dng  generously 
forgave  him;  but  that  the  general  of  the  Flemish  troops,  who  took  the 
command  afler  his  death,  caused  him  to  be  flayed  alive.  It  is  somewhat 
extAordinaiy,  that,  although  bbtorians  agree  that  Richard  died  of  A 
wound,  they  greatly  diflTer  concerning  both  the  name  of  the  person  who 
ivomided  hint,  and  the  place  where  it  happened.  The  genemHy  received 
opmion  is,  that  it  was  at  Chaluz.  Compare  Hemingf.  p.  5.50,  GreT.p.l628^ 
a?ud  Tind.  Brorap.  1277,  Hen.  Ab.  Chron.  An.  1199,  Rapin,  ko, 
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•iye  to  hiB  subjeets.  They  were  loaded  with  exeeftu?e  taxei 
and  extraordinary  impositions^  which  exhausted  and  impov- 
erished the  kingdom;  but  the  fame  of  his  martial  exploits 
secured  their  fidelity  to  the  monarch,  even  in  the  worst  of 
his  circumstances.  No  benefit  accrued  to  the  people  from 
his  splendid  achievements  $  but  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
glory  of  their  king,  which  they  considered  as  that  of  the 
nation ;  and  this  was  their  only  compensation  which  they  re- 
ceived for  the  vast  sums  that  ^vere  lavished  in  support  of  his 
extravagant  enterprises,  ^t  no  period  since  the  Danish  in- 
vasions had  the  wealth  of  England  been  so  greatly  exhausted. 
In  setting  out  for  the  Holy  Land,  the  king,  and  the  great 
barons  engaged  in  the  expedition,  almost  drained  the  king- 
dom of  its  coin  to  defray  the  multifarious  expenses  of  a  dis- 
tant war  f  and  the  payment  of  his  ransom,  with  the  expenses 
of  the  succeeding  war  with  France,  completed  the  exhaus- 
tion. A  modem  reader  can  scarcely  form  any  idea  of  the 
scarcity  of  cash,  at  that  time,  in  England ;  and  accustomed 
to  calculate  taxes  and  loans  by  millions,  he  wiU  be  astonished 
that,  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  the  sum  stipulated 
for  Richard's  ransom,  no  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
could  be  raised  in  the  kingdom  by  excessive  taxation,  by 
loans  of  wool,  and  by  borrowing  the  plate,  &c.  of  churches, 
and  by  every- other  expedient  that  policy  could  devise.**— 
V  The  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  that  remained  were  nev^r 
paid.  The  duke  of  Austria  dying  soon  after^  acknowledged 
the  iiyustice  of  his  conduct;  and  on  his  death-bed  forgave 
{lis  share  of  the  debt,  and  released  the  hostages.  And  the 
emperor  being  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  Philip  Augustus, 
while  he  meditated  a  war  against  France^  his  desire  of  a 
reconciliation  with  Richard,  induced  him  to  relinquish  his 
remaining  claims.f  England  was  thus  exonerated  of  a  debt, 
the  payment  of  which  must  have  been  the  work  of  several 
years.  Amidst  the  nuiUiplied  exactions  of  this  reign,  some 
events,  favourable  to  liberty^  took  place.    In  the  reign  sf 

•  K.  B.  150,000  marks  were,  at  tkat  time^  equal  to  300|000^.  steriin^  of 
modern  money. 

t  RspiD,  1.  p.  255. 
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Henry  II.  tbe  eity  of  London  was  made  a  eorporation,  and 
had  obtained  a  eharter;  but  soon  after  the  aeeession  of 
Riehard,  its  goyernment  assumed  a  new  aspect  by  being 
plaeed  in  the  hands  of  sheriffs  and,  mayors.*  In  regard  to 
the  relations  between  the  king  and  the  subjects,  but  little 
alterations  appears  to  have  taken  place  during  this  reign. 
While  Richard  could  be  supplied  with  money  for  romantie 
wars,  and  the  people  were  dazzled  by  his  martial  glory, 
neither  the  king  nor  the  subjects  appear  to  have  been  int 
elined  to  dispute  about  prerogatives  and  privileges. 

•  Stow.  2.  p.  100. 
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Ik  those  agei  the  laws  of  saeeeSsion  were  not  so  aceorately 
defined  as  in  modem  times.  Riehard  had  assumed  the  right 
of  disposing  of  the  erown  to  the  prejudiee  of  his  nephew, 
Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  the  son  of  his  elder  brother  $  and 
John,  founding  his  elaim  on  the  will  of  his  predecessor,  met 
with  little  opposition  in  ascending  the  throne  of  En^kmd. 
The  French  provinces,  however,  resolved  to  acknowledge 
Arthur;  and  the  claims  of  that  prince  were  supported  by 

Philip  Augustus.    John  was  no  sooner  crowned  at 
A.  D.  1199.  L<^i^^on,  than  he  heard  of  the  progress  of  Philip, 

who,  under  pretence  of  acting  for  Arthur,  was 
rapidly  reducing  his  continental  dominions.    This  inteUi- 
genee  obliged  him  to  change  the  repose  of  a  court  for  the 
^  bustle  of  a  campaign.    Within  the  short  space  of  a  month 
he  departed  with  a  powerful  army.    A  minute  detail  of  the 
war  would,  at  this  day,  be  little  interesting.   It  suffices  to 
say,  that,  after  a  few  military  operations  of  no  great  im- 
portance, a  peace  was  concluded  on  terms  sufficient- 
'  ly  advantageous  to  John,  but  fatal  to  the  interests 
of  Arthur,  who,  being  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  France, 
was  soon  forced  to  yield  up  all  h|s  provinces,  except  the  duchy 
of  Bretagne. 

This  season  of  tranquillity  scarcely  continued  two  years. 
A  revolt  of  the  Poitevins  against  John,  furnished  Philip  with 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  recommencing  the  war  $  and  that 
prince,  whose  great  object  was  to  wrest  from  the  crown  of 
England  its  possessions  on  the  continent,  demanded,  for  Ar- 
illlir^  all  the  French  provinces.    Artbar  hftying  placed  him- 


fdf  ftt  Ae  iietd  of  tine  Foitflnaa,  betiegeii  hl§  grmiuhdoiker, 
^ueeo  fikaBor,  in  tlie  OMtle  «f  Min^l.  This  eBterpriac  pT«v< 
cd  lutal  to  lus  kope^.    John,  mftrehtiig  to  the  relief  of  bi* 
pother,  defeated  Arthvr,  uid  made  him  prisimer.    M.  Pwria 
iffirmsy  that  moat  of  the  nohility  of  Poitau  and  Aiijoa»  werQ 
taken  prisoners  in  this  hattle ;  and  some  say,  that  twenty 4iv« 
of  them  being  sent  to  the  easUe  of  Cor&»  were  sMurved  to 
deaths*   The  princeAa  £lea«or  of  Bretagne»  sbter  to  ^rthoj^ 
fiilling  tlsp  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  was  sent  into  Sng^ 
iand^and  oonined  in  Bristol  eastie  for  the  space  of  furly 
years*    The  nolbrtnnate  duke  being  imprisoned  i^  a  tower  at 
Roneiiy  diaappeared  in  »neh  a  manner  as  left  no  room  t0  doubt 
of  hia  murder.    The  king's  fnienda  eansed  a  report  to  he  eir^ 
eolated  that  he  was  drowned  in  the  Seine,  in  attempting  tp 
ftako  bis  eseape.  A  Frsnoh  historian  asserts  that  Jbhm  mur- 
dered hia  Utt&rtanate  nephew  with  hiaown  hands,  and  even 
pretends  to  relate  the  partieolars.t    Bui  as  it  is  difieuh  to 
eoneeiFe  how  these  eonU  eome  to  his  knowledge,  no  grei^t 
degrea  of  credit  can  ha  given  to  hia  aeeeuat.  The  eotempora* 
ries  of  John  were  fully  persuaded  of  his  guilt,  and  postevi^ 
will  never  regard  him  as  innoeent.    The  Britons  openly  ae- 
sussed  him  of  the  crime,  and. Philip  Augustus,  resolving  to 
profit  by  the  junoture,  summoned  John  as  hia  vassal  to  ap# 
pear  before  him  and  the  barons  of  France.    The  king  of 
Sagiand  o&red  to  appear  before  that  tribunal,  on  condition 
of  a  safe  eonduot  $  but  when,  that  was  dunaadad,  Philip  only 
replied  that  the  safety  of  his  return  depended  op  the  senteneo 
that  should  be  passed  upon  him.    The  ambassadors  of  loha 
represrated  that  their  master  was  king  (^  England,  as  weH 
at  duke  of  Normandy,  and  that  the  barons  of  his  realm  wooli 
never  consent  that  he  should  expose  his  person  to  such  a  dan- 
ger, unless  an  assurance  were  given  of  his  safety.    To  this 
Philip  answered, "  Is  not  the  duke  of  Normandy  my  vassal  ? 
^  if  he  has  acquired  n.  higher  title,  what  is  that  to  me  :  ought 
*<I  therefore  to  lose  my  right  of  sovereignty  ?"  The  ambassa* 
dors  on  receiving  this  aoawer,  dearly  perceived  thm  Philip 

•  M.Faria*  p.  ITS.    Tindal'^  notes  on  Bspin,  1.  p.  264. 
t  Vida  IffAxantitk  Hist,  de  awtsgne,  cbsp.  n  p.  210^  Sm. 
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was  retblrcd  to  push  the  afiair,  and  immediately  retained  (o 
Bngland.  The  time  appointed  in  the  sammons  was  no  sooner 
elapsed,  than  Philip  caused  John  to  be  condemned  for  non* 
appearanee,  and  pronounced  sentence  against  him,  declaring 
the  forfeiture  of  all  the  dominions  which  he  held  by  homage 
•f  the  crown  of  France.* 

While  Philip  was  preparing  to  carry  the  sentence  into  exe- 
cution, the  king  of  England,  who  absurdly  regarded  it  as  a 
▼ain  bravado,  neglected  every  means  of  defence.  The  French 
SMmarch,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  soon  re- 
daecd  the  greatest  part  of  Normandy.  On  this  occasion  the 
apathy  of  John  appears  inexplicable.  Without  attempting 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  French  arms,  he  retired  to  Eng- 
land, and  Philip  re-annexed  Normandy  to  the  crown 
of  France  three  hundred  and  eighty  one  years  af- 
ter its  separation*!  After  this  success,  he  invaded  the  rest 
of  the  English  provinces,  which  readily  submitted  to  the  e<Hi* 
queror,  and  of  all  the  extensive  territories  which  Henry  11. 
and  Richard  I.  possessed  in  France,  John  had  nothing  left  but 
Gttienne. 

80  many  and  sudi  great  losses,  at  length  roused  the  king 
of  England  from  his  lethargy.  He  mustered  a  formidable 
army;  but  instead  of  embarking  in  person  for  France,  he 
contented,  himself  with  sending  a  small  force  under  the  com- 
maiid  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury.  With  so  feeble  an  armament 
as-  that  nobleman  commanded,  nothing  could  be  done,  and  a 
tmce  for  two  years  was  concluded.  The  king  laid  the  blame 
of  all  his  losses  on  the  barons,  whom  he  accused  of  baek- 
wardness  to  follow  him  into  Normandy,  and  under  that  pre- 
tence extorted  from  many  of  them  considerable  sums.    Ts 

*  The  sentence  is  recorded  verbatim.    Paul.  JEmU,  Vita.  PhilipiM. 

f  There  is  some  chronol(^cal  obscurity  in  this  calculation.  Bapin  says 
that  Normandy  had  been  three  hundred  years  in  a  state  of  separatiaa 
from  France.  Hist  Eng.  vol.  1.  p.  266.  Tindal,  in  his  notes,  extends  tbit 
period  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  years.  M.  Le  Piesid.  Henault  is  not 
dear  on  the  subject ;  but  from  his  chronology  it  appears  to  have  been 
three  hundred  and  eighty-one*  or  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  ye$n» 
Ab.  Chron.  ad  An.  913,  &c.  and  1303.  The  French  historians  seem  at  a 
losstofixtjbeiateof  theestsbfishmeotof  BonbhtNonnandXi    . 
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iiej^n  preparatiMis  ibr  enterpriseiy  vhieh  he  neyer  exeented, 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  his  fayonrite  maxinig  of  poliej, 
as  it  aflforded  him  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  money  by  par- 
liamentary grants,  or  arbitrary  exactions. 

Hitherto  the  troubles  of  John  had  originated  from  his  owm 
miseondaet^  and  the  ambition  of  Philip  Augustus.    But  for- 
eign wars  were  sueeeeded  by  civil  dissentions,  which  were 
ultimately  productive  of  more  fatal  effects,  and  involved  John 
in  a  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  more  embarrassing  than  the  dis- 
pute between  Henry  H*  and  Becket.    This  disastrous  contest 
arose  from  a  common  occurrence,  the  death  of  Hubert,  arch- 
bishop or  Canterbury.     The  election  of  the  archbishops  had^ 
for  some  time,  been  a  subject  of  dispute  between  the  suffragan 
bishops  and  the  monks  of  St.  Augustine.    Immediately  after 
the  death  of  Hubert,  a  cabal  of  these  monks  met  at  midnight 
in  the  cathedral,  and  without  consulting  the  fraternity,  elected 
the  sub-prior  of  their  monastery.  This  irregular  election  was 
Conducted  with  all  possible  secrecy.    The  other  monks  had 
not  the  least  suspicion  of  the  transaction ;  and  the  sub-prior, 
attended  by  some  of  his  partisans,  immediately  set  out  for 
Rome,  in  order  to  obtain  the  papal  approbation.    But  on  his 
arrival  in  Flanders,  his  indiscretion  divulged  the  secret.  The 
whole  fraternity  of  monks,  incensed  at  the  conduct  of  the 
eabal,  proceeded  to  a  new  election ;  and  the  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, being  recommended  by  the  king,  was  unanimously  chosen, 
and  invested  with  tbe  temporalities.    Fourteen  monks  were 
seat  to  the  Pope  to  demand  the  confirmation  of  the  new  arch- 
bishop ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  suffragan  bishops  senit  a: 
deputation  to  Rome  to  complain  of  the  arrogance  of  the  monks 
in  assuming  the  right  of  election.    The  three  different  par- 
ties pleaded  their  cause  before  Innocent  IIT.  who  resolving 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  establishing  a  precedent  of  pen^ 
tifieal  authority,  annulled  both  the  elections ;  and  ordered  the 
monks  to  elect  Cardinal  Stephen  Langton,  an  Englishman  wha 
was  then  at  the  court  of  Rome.    Surprised  at  this  unprece- 
dented injunetion,  the  deputies  alleged  that  they  were  not  em^ 
powered  by  their  monastery  to  elect  an  archbishop  5  besides 
that  the  king*8  consent  was  necessary.    These  reasons  did 
»ot  accord  with  the  views  of  the  pontiff.     Innocent  III.  wh« 
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iMeiiMI  th«  ftifkl  throne  at  the  vigordui  wjge  wt  Aittj'Arif 
was  a  man  of  a  bold  and  dariog  spirit^  and  had  fbrmed  the 
«esohitioii  of  establiahiiig  his  despotic  authority  orer  the  ehris-' 
tian  world.  He  told  the  monks'that,  as  deputies,  they  repre^ 
•ented  the  whole  monastbry;  and  that  the  consent  of  kings 
was  not  necessary  to  election!  made  in  his  presenlse.  Wiib* . 
•at  allowing  them  time  to  reply,  hto  eommanded  them,  under 
pain  of  excommunieation,  to  elect  Cardinal  Langton  for  their 
archbishop ;  and  the  monks  overawed  by  the  presence,  aiil 
terrified  by  the  menaces  of  the  Pope,  reluctantly  complied 
with  his  injunctions. 

The  king  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this  transaetion,  than 
he  accused  the  monks  of  St.  Augustin  of  having  deceived 
iiim,  and  not  only  ei^elled  them  from  their  monastery,  bat 
idso  banished  them  from  the  kingdom.  He  then  wrote  a 
threatening  letter  to  ibinocent;  but  the  pontiff  was  not  to  bo 
terrified  by  menaces.  After  expostulating  with  John^  and  find* 
fng  him  inflexible,  he  laid  the  kingdom  under  an  interdiet,  a 
measure  of  papal  policy  calculated  to  vtrike  the  pedpie  with 
terror,  and  induce  them  to  consider  the  king  as  the  sole  cause 
of  their  misfortunes.  Divine  service  immedmtely  eeased  in 
•11  the  churches,  the  sacraments  were  no  longer  adminis- 
tered, except  baptism  to  infants^  and  the  ^charest  to  dying 
persons.  The  church-yards  were  shut  up,  and  the  bodies  ^ 
the  dead  were  thrown  into  ditches  like  dogs.  The  interdietr 
although  it  had  no  effect  on  the  king,  had  an  awful  influence 
oti  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  kingdom,  indeed,  was  in  a 
horrible  state :  the  king  issued  an  edict  of  confiscation,  and  ban- 
ishment against  the  ecclesiastics  who  obeyed  the  interdict ;  but 
the  sheriffs  were  unable  to  carry  the  order  into  execution^ 
•nd  many  went  out  of  the  kingdom  who  preferred  a  voluntary 
exile  to  the  danger  of  being  exposed  to  the  royal  indignation- 
Borne  ecclesiastics  persisted,  in  spite  of  the  interdict,  to  cele- 
brate mass  and  administer  the  sacraments ;  but  they  were 
incessantly  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  zealots^  and  the 
Pope  thundered  against  them  the  sentence  of  excomnrnniea^ 
tion.  Thus  the  elergy  and  people  of  England  were  exposed 
to  persecution  on  every  side,  while  neither  the  king  nor  the 
P6pe  were  moved  by  their  eaiamities. 
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While  th6  kingdom  was  thug  groaning  under  regal  and 
papal  tyranny,  John  was  not  without  gome  uneasiness.  How* 
ever  he  might  disregard  the  spiritual  thunders  of  Rome,  he 
cottld  not^  without  some  degree  of  dread,  see  the  generality  of 
his  subjects  inclining  to  the  party  of  the  Pope^  Considering 
a  strong  military  force  as  the  best  safeguard  against  his  ene* 
mies,  he  raised  an  army  under  pretence  of  a  war  with  Scot*, 
land.  He  marched  into  the  North;  but  on  receiving  eleven 
thousand  marks  from  the  Scottish  monarch,  he  desisted  from 
the  enterprise.  Some  commotions  in  Ireland  also  furnished 
the  king  with  a  pretext  for  equipping  another  large  armament 
at  the  expense  of  the  Jews,  from  whom  he  extorted  sixty 
thousand  marks,  by  causing  them  to  be  seized  throughout  the 
kingdom  and  ci^ielly  treated^  until  they  consented  to  ransom 
themselves  by  the  payment  of  such  sums  of  money  as  were 
required.  Having  restored  tranquillity  in  Ireland  by  defeat- 
ing  and  taking  prisoner  the  king  of  Connaught,  whose  revolt 
had  caused  the  disturbances,  and  received  the  homage  of  the 
ether  Irish  princes,  he  returned  to  England,  and  imposed^ 
without  the  authority  of  parliament,  a  tax  of  a  hundred  thou* 
sand  pounds  on  the  ecclesiastics,  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
army,* 

The  Pope,  although  he  saw  John  inflexible,  and  endeav* 
taring  to  render  himself  formidable,  resolved  to  push  the 
affair  to  extremity.  He  knew  that  the  king  had,  by  his  ty- 
rannical conduct,  lost  the  affections  of  his  subjects ;  and  he 
rightly  judged  that  to  alienate  them  wholly  from  his  inter- 
est, nothing  more  was  necessary  than  to  break  the  only  bond 
by  which  they  were  still  attached  to  their  sovereign.  Per- 
ceiving him  not  to  be  moved  by  the  interdict  of  the  kingdom, 
Innocent  thundered  against  him  the  sentence  of  excommuni-. 
eation,  and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance. 
This  sentence  was  followed  by  another,  which  declared  that 
John,  heing  convicted  of  rebellion  against  the  holy  see,  had 
forfeited  the  crown.  Nor  did  the  papal  thunders  consist  of 
empty  menaces.  The  Pope  committed  the  execution  of  his 
deerees  to  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  and  promised  him 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  230.  Rapin  says  ft  hundred  thousand  marks. 
C  C 
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as  bis'reward  the  reiiiitsi<m  of  all  hk  sins,  together  witli  the 
kiBgdoitt  of  England  to  him  and  his  posterity.  He  also  pub- 
lished a  croisade  against  John,  exhorting  all  ehristian  prineet 
to  direct  their  arms  against  the  enemy  of  the  ehurch,  and 
lent  letters  to  the  principal  nohles,  and  the  most  distinguished 
knights  and  warriors  of  different  nations,  promising  to  those 
M^ho  should  either  by  money  or  personal  seryiee  contribute  te 
the  success  of  the  e^ipedition,  the  same  privileges  as  were 
granted  to  persons,  who  visited  the  holy  sepulchre.* 

Philip  readily  aceepted  the  eommission  given  him  by  thf 
Pope  f  and  the  magnitude  of  his  preparations  demonstrated 
his  ardent  desire  of  carrying  it  into  execution.  His  numerons 
fleet,  collected  fk'om  all  quarters,  .assembled  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine,  while  the  princes,  his  vassals,  and  the  great  met 
of  hisi  realm,  repaired  with  their  forces  to  Rouen,  the  genera) 
rendeavotts  of  the  army.  John,  in  the  meanwhile,  exerted 
the  remains  of  his  power  in  preparing  to  oppose  the  threatenei 
invasion.  He  summoned  all  hi^  barons  to  meet  him  at  Dover 
with  their  troops,  under  the  penalty  of  exemplary  puiushmeirf 
10  their  persons,  b^s.i^kes  the  confiscation  of  their  estates,  and 
issued  orders  in  the  same  menacing  stile,  that  all  the  ships 
belonging  to  his  subjects  should  immediately  repair  to  that 
place«  If  John  did  not  possess  the  art  of  gaimng  the  affec- 
tions of  his  subjects,  he  knew  how  to  inspire  them  with  fear. 
Almost  ajl  of  them  were  disaffected,  but  as  they  had  not  yet 
formed  any  confederacy,  each  one  was  intimidated  into  a 
eomplianoe  with  the  royal  requisition,  and  besides  a  great 
number  of  ships,  an  army  .of  sixty  thousand  men  was  col- 
lected.. 

The  two  monarchs  having  nearly  completed  their  prepara- 
tions &r  attack  and  defence,  both  sides  of  the  channel  were 
overspread  with  their  troops ;  and  the  decisive  blow  was  daily 
exp/BQted^  But  the  Pope  proved  too  refined  a  politician  for 
both :  in  all  probability  he  had  never  intended  that  England 
should  fall  under  the  power  of  the  king  of  France ;  and  he 
took  fojt  himself  what  he  pretended  to  design  for  Philip  Aur 
gttsttts.    U^  sent  PanduJphus,  his  legate,  to  John,  in  order  to 

*  Rapiq,  1.  p,  2]ri .  and  M-  ^^^'^  '^  Tindal's  notes*  iWd. 
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eomplete  the  execution  of  the  pr^jeet  whieh  he  had  fonnfed* 
The  legate  passed  through  Ftanee,  whefe  he  beheld  Philip'a 
formidable  armament,  and  highly  applauded  his  zeal  and 
diligence.     He  then  went  over  to  England,  under  pretence  of 
negoeiating  with  the  barons  in  fayoor  of  the  French  monarchi 
and  had  a  conferrence  with  John  soon  after  his  arrival.     At 
this  interview  he  represented  to  the  king  of  England  the  su- 
perior strength  of  his  enemy,  and  the  disaffection  of  his  own 
subjects^  and  informed  him  that  Philip  had  received  private 
assurances  from  most  of  the  English  barons,  that  instead  of 
opposing  his  arms,  they  were  ready  to  assist  him  to  the  utmost 
if  their  power.    He  intimated  that  there  remained  only  one 
way  to  secure  himself  from  the  impending  danger,  whieh  was 
to  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Pope,  who,  in  imi- 
tation of  him  whose  representative  he  was  on  earth,  desired 
Dot  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  like  a  kind  an  J  merciful  father, 
was  still  willing  to  receive  with  open  arms  his  penitent  son. 
Historians  have  universally  condemned  the  pusillanimity 
shewed  by  John  in  this  singular  negociation  $  but  the  impar* 
tial  politician  niust  confess  that  his  circumstances  were  pecU'r 
liarly  distressing.     Standing  on  the  brink  of  two  precipices 
equally  dangerous,  he  could  not  avoid  casting  himself  down 
one  or  the  other,  without  time  to  Consider  which  was  the  most 
eligible.    While  Pandulph  pressed  him  incessantly  to  submit 
to  the  Pope  as  the  only  means  of  safety,  Philip  Augustus^ 
Kf^dy  to   embark,  afforded  him  no  leisure  for  deliberation. 
But  that  which  perplexed  him  the  most  was  his  distrust  of 
Us  army,  and  his  dread  of  a  treachery,  the  consequences  of 
whieh  could  not  fail  of  being  fatal.    On  which  side  soever 
lie  turned,  he  could  see  no  alternative  but  either  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Philip,  or  to  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of 
the  Pope.    He  therefore  consented  to  the  proposal  of  the  le- 
gate, and  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  oath  to  perform  whatever 
his  Holiness  should  require.    Having  so  far  succeeded,  the 
artful  Itfdian  so  well  managed  the  barons,  and  intimidated 
the  king,  that  in  the  presence  of  his  astonished  subjects  he 
i&id  his  crown  and  other  ensigns  of  royalty  at  the  feet  of  the 
legate,  and  solemnly  resigned  the  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Ireland  to  Pope  Inni^eent  III.  and  his  successors.    The  resig- 
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nation  was  confirmed  and  witnesed  by  a  eharter  signed  by  the 
kins;,  in  which  he  acknowledged  himself  a  vassal  of  the  holy 
see,  and  engiCged  to  pay  an  annual  rent  of  a  thousand  marks, 
seven  hundred  for  England  and  three  hundred  for  Ireland,  and 
also  agreed  that  if  he  or  any  of  his  successors  should  refuse 
the  submission  due  to  the  Pope,  such  disobedience  should  in* 
volve  a  forfeiture  of  the  crown.*  This  disgraceful  transaction 

took  place  in  the  church  of  Dover,  and  John  soon 
-ci.  x^io,  j^gj,  received  absolution.  In  the  following  year, 
the  king,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  barons  convened  at  West- 
minister, repeated  the  same  ceremony,  and  signed  another 
eharter  which  was  sealed  with  gold,  the  other  being  sealed 
only  with  wax,  after  which  the  kingdom  was  relieved  from 

the  interdict  under  which  it  had  groaned  for  the 
A.^D.  1214.  ^P^^^  ®^  ^^^  years.     Cardinal  Langton  protested 

against  this  vassalage  of  England  to  Rome,  and 
laid  his  protestation  on  the  altar.  The  Pope  was  highly  in- 
censed at  a  conduct  so  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  holy  see ; 
but  he  did  not  at  that  juncture  deem  it  expedient  to  indulge 
his  resentment.  He  took  care,  however,  to  mortify  the  car- 
dinal archbishop,  as  well  as  to  establish  his  sovereignty 
over  England,  by  commissioning  his  legate  to  fill  all  the  va- 
cant benefices,  which  were  invariably  conferred  on  Italians. 
The  reconciliation  which  had  taken  place  between  the  king 
of  England  and  the  Roman  see,  placed  Philip  Augustus  in  a 
situation  singularly  embarrassing.  All  his  preparations  were 
completed :  his  numerous  fleet  was  in  readiness  to  transport 
his  armies  across  the  channel ;  and  his  imagination  had 
already  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  England.  But  at  the 
very  moment  in  which  he  expected  to  execute  his  grand  pro- 
ject, and  realize  his  magnificent  speculations,  he  was  informed 
by  Pandulph,  the  legate,  that  the  king  of  England  being 
become  an  obedient  son  of  the  church,  the  cause  of  the  arma- 
ment had  ceased,  and  the  sentence  issued  against  him  was 
revoked.  It  is  easier  to  conceive  than  express  the  astonish- 
ment and  indignation  of  the  French  monarch  on  seeing  himself 
so  egregidusly  duped.     He  declared,  that,  as  he  had  made 

•  M.  Paris,  p.  235,  236,  &c.  where  sec  tlie  charter  at  large. 
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these  preparattonft  ngainst  England  at  the  pressing  instance 
of  the  Pope,  no  contrary  orders  should  induce,  nor  any  power 
on  earth  compel  him  to  desist  from  his  design.     He  then  eon* 
vened  a  general  assembly  of  the  vassal  princes  of  France,  to 
whom  he  painted  the  conduct  of  Innocent  111.  in  the  blackest 
colours.     His  aim  was  to  assure  himself  of  the  support  of 
his  vassals  in  spite  of  the  papal  censures.  All  of  them  seemei 
inclined  to   comply  with  his  intentions,  except  the  earl  of 
Flanders,  who  opposed  the  expedition  against  England,  aui 
reprobated  the   ambition  and   injustice  of  Philip,  not  only 
respecting  that  enterprise,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  conquest 
of  Normandy,  and  the  other  provinces  of  which  John  had 
heen  deprived  by  his  arms.     This  opposition  from  the  earl 
furnished  Philip  with  a  pretext  for  marching  his  army  inte 
Flanders.    His  progress,  at  first,  was  extremely  rapid,  and 
the  ruin- of  the  earl  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  im- 
mediately completed,  had  not  the  English  fleet  engaged  and 
entirely  defeated  that  of  France.     Some  of  the  French  his- 
torians say,  that  the  fleet  of  Philip  consisted  of  seventeen 
hundred  ships ;  but  M.  Le  President  If  enault  considers  the 
statement  as  exaggerated.*  That  author  relates,  that  the  En- 
glish fleet  amounted  to  five  hundred  sail.    Rapin  does  not 
mention  the  numher  of  ships  on  either  side ;  but  only  says, 
that  the  English  took  three  hundred,  and  sunk  one  hundred. 
Henault  says,  that  the  French  fleet  was  entirely  destroyed.f 
After  John  had  plaeed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
Pope,  he  hoped  to  experience  more  obedience  from  his  subjects 
than  he  could  have  expected  while  under  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication. Philip  Augustus  heing  engaged  in  an  important 
war  with  the  emperor  Otho,  who  had  joined  his  forces  to  those 
of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  John  considered  the  juncture  as  af- 
fording a  favourable  opportunity  for  recovering  his  former 
possessions  in  France.    After  making  the  preparations  ne<- 
cessary  for  so  important  an  enterprise,  he  sailed  to  Rochelle 
vfiih  a  numerous  army,  and  entering  Poitou,  quickly  reduced 

*  Hen.  Ab.  Chron.  An.  1213.  It  is  improbable  that  these  circumstances 
should  be  accurately  known. 
t  Rapin  1.  p.  273.    Henault  Ab.  Chron.  ubi  supra. 
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that  provinee  to  his  obedience.  He  then  proceeded  info 
Anjoo,  where  a  saeeest  nearly  simalar  at  first  attended  hia 
arms.  Philip  being  absent  in  Flanders,  eonld  not  leare  that 
country  to  oppose  this  sudden  attack;  bat  his  son,  prince 
Louis,  haring  raised  an  army,  marched  against  the  English, 
and  either  defeated  them  or  at  least  compelled  them  to  retreat. 
Kotwithstanding  this  check,  John  had  forces  sufficient  to 
oarry  on  the  war  with  the  prospect  of  a  favourable  issue ;  hot 

the  victory  which  Philip  Augustus  gained  at  Bo- 
A^  mi.  ^*°®*  ^^^  ^®  emperor  Otho,  totally  extinguished 

his  hopes.  In  this  famous  battle,  the  army  of 
the  emperor  and  his  allies,  the  earl  of  Flanders,  and  the, 
lakes  of  Louvain  and  Brabant,  is  said,  by  some  historians,  to 
have  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  twenty,  and,  by  others,  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men ;  while  that  of  the  king  of 
France  was  greatly  inferior  in  number.*  Philip,  although 
thrown  flrom  his  horse,  and  trodden  under  foot,  was  so  fortu- 
■ate  as  to  gain  the  most  decisive  victory  that  had  crowned 
the  French  arms  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  A  dreadful 
slaughter  was  made  of  the  allies;  and  the  earl  of  Flanderi 
and  Boulogne,  with  three  other  earls,  were  made  prisonen.t 
After  this  battle,  no  prince  of  Europe  dared  to  eontend  in 
arms  with  Philip  Augustus.  The  king  of  England  made  a 
precipitate  retreat  from  France ;  and  through  the  interference 
9i  the  Pope,  a  truce  was  agreed  on  between  the  two  monarchs. 
After  so  many  troubles,  John  might  have  hoped  to  spend  the 
remnant  of  his  days  in  tranquillity,  in  the  degraded  state  of 
vassalage  and  under  the  shelter  of  papal  protection.  Bat 
a  storm,  not  less  dreadful  than  those  to  which  he  had  al- 
ready been  exposed,  had  long  been-  gathering,  and  his 
duplicity  at  length  rendered  it  fatal.  His  past  conduct, 
which  had  been  a  compound  of  cruelty,  imprudence,  indo* 
lence,  and  capricious  tyranny,  had  long  since  alienated  the 
affections  of  his  subjects.    As  soon  as  he  returned  from  his 

•  Henault  states  the  army  of  the  emperor  at  150,000 ;  and  that  of  the 
king  of  France  at  only  50,000.  Ab.  Chron.  An.  1214— Tindal  estimates 
Otho's  army  at  120,000.    Vide  Note  on  Rapin,  vol.  1.  p.  274. 

f  Tindal's  Notes,  ibid.  Renault  mentions  only  the  carls  of  Flanders 
snd  Boulogne.    Ah.  chron.  An.  1214. 
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Pmieli  expedition,  the  barons,  wko  liAd  long  had  tKeir  ol^eet  In 
Tiew,  resolved  to  demand,  in  a  body,  the  re-establishment  of 
what  they  considered  as  their  privileges.  At  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  the  Normans  and  other  foreigners  were  enriched  by 
the  spoils  of  the  English,  who  in  vain  alleged  their  privileges* 
The  Normans  did  not  objeet  against  the  despotic  authority  of 
the  king,  so  long  as  it  was  exercised  fur  their  advantage.  Bnt 
when  they  saw  themselves  firmly  settled  in  their  new  aoqvis]- 
tions,  they  began  to  perceive  the  danger  of  their  sitoatioft 
under  an  arbitrary  power,  which  might  deprive  them  of  what 
the  Conqueror  had  given  to  their  ancestors.*  By  degrees  they 
beeame  an^icised:  they  imbibed  the  English  genius;  an4 
desired  the  re-establishment  of  the  Saion  laws  of  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  For  this  purpose,  they  availed 
themselves  of  the  circumstances  of  William  II.  Henry  I.  and 
Stephen,  at  their  accession.  As  these  princes  had  not  a  legi- 
timate right  to  the  crown,  they  were  obliged  to  be  indnlgent 
to  those  who  placed  it  on  their  heads,  and  to  promise  them 
the  revival  of  the  Saxon  laws :  Henry  11.  in  order  to  seenre 
the  affections  of  his  subjects,  ma^  pretences  to  the  same  ef^ 
feet.  But  not  one  of  these  kings  adhered  to  their  solemn  en- 
gagements. Although  reasons  of  policy  induced  them  to 
promise  what  they  never  intended  to  perform,  they  knew  that 
the  Normans  had  no  right  to  demand  the  restoration  of  the 
Saxon  laws,  without  the  abolition  of  which,  they  could  not 
have  been  settled  in  their  English  estates.  Ever  since  the 
accession  of  William  Rufus,  this  contest  between  prerogative 
and  privilege,  had  been  in  a  fluctuating  state ;  and  the  baf«- 
anee  had  inclined  to  one  side  or  the  other,  as  the  power  of  the 
king  or  the  barons  happened  to  preponderate. 

The  period  now  under  consideration  was  extremely  favoura- 
ble to  the  baronial  pretensions.  John  was  hated  and  despised 
hj  the  whole  nation :  Philip  Augustus  was  his  enemy ;  and 
as  to  the  assistance  which  he  might  expect  from  the  Pope,  it 
could  consist  only  of  spiritual  arms— weapons  which  have  no 
^^S^,  except  what  they  derive  from  fear,  or  from  the  eircum- 

•  The  absolute  authority  of  WiUiam  in  England  was  the  effect  of  tlie  • 
conquest.    In  Normandy  his  power  v«s  very  limited.    Vide  Tyrrd  Bib- 
lioth  polit.  10. 
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stanees  of  tlie  times.  Besideg  these  eonsiderations,  the  king 
having  lost  his  French  provinces,  could  draw  no  support  from 
that  quarter. 

The  barons,  emboldened  by  this  favourable  concurrence  of 
eireumstanees,  presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  demanding,  in 
the  most  respectful  language,  but  in  plain  and  express  terms, 
the  re-establishmentof  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws.  John,  alarmed 
at  a  demand  which  he  was  unwilling  to  grant,  but  dared  not 
openly  reject,  desired  them  to  wait  for  an  answer  till  Easter; 
and  the  barons,  although  they  plainly  perceived  that  his 
design  was  only  to  amuse  them,  thought  fit  to  accede  to  the 
proposal,  in  order  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  precipitancy.* 

The  term  being  expired,  most  of  the  principal  lords  of  the 
kingdom  assembled  at  Stamford,  and  were  attended  by  two 
thousand  knights  and  their  followers,  composing,  altogether, 
a  formidable  army.  The  king  sent  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  receive  their  memorial; 
hut  as  soon  as  he  saw  its  contents,  he  fell  into  a  violent  pas- 
sion, and  uttering  the  most  dreadful  imprecations,  said,  that 
the  barons  intended  to  deprive  him  of  the  government  of  the 
kingdom.  The  confederate  lords  being  convinced  that  their 
demands  were  to  be  obtained  only  by  force,  chose  Robert  Fitz- 
Walter  for  their  general,  with  the  imposing  title  of  "  mares- 
**  chal  of  the  army  of  Qod  and  of  the  holy  church."  They 
commenced  their  military  operations  by  the  siege  of  the  cas- 
tle of  Northampton,  which  they  afterwards  raised,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  Bedford.  At  the  same  time  they  had 
oeeretly  entered  into  a  treaty  with  some  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens of  London,  who  agreed  to  deliver  to  them  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  city.  On  being  informed  of  the  successful  issue 
of  the  negociation,  they  advanced  with  the  greatest  expedition 
to  London,  and  coming  to  Aldgate,  which  was  opened  to  them, 
they  entered  the  city  before  the  king,  who  was  in  the  Tower, 
had  noti^se  of  their  approach.  Having  thus  bjscome  mas- 
ters of  the  city,  they  immediately  laid  siege  to  the  Tower,  apd 
dispatched  circular  letters  to  the  lords  of  the  royal  party,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  stood  neuter,  informing  them  that  their 

•  The  names  of  the  confederate  barons  arc  giyexk  by  M.  Paris,p  254. 
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^sfat^s  would  be  platidered  and  their  houses  demolished,  if 
khej  did  not  immediately  join  them  in  supporting  the  eommoii 
^ause.  These  menaces  had  their  desired  effeet :  many  lords, 
on  whom  the  king  most  relied,  were  impelled  by  fear  to  join 
the  baronial  standard ;  and  John  being  apprised  of  the  gene- 
ral defection,  took  the  only  measure  that  in  his  situation  was 
practicable;  He  informed  the  barons  that  he  was  ready  to 
grant  their  demands ;  and  a  plain  called  Runnemede,*  which^ 
according  to  Matthew  of  Westminster^  signifies  in  the  Saxon 
language  the  meadow  df  council,  from  its  haying  been  ancient^ 
Ij  used  for  the  meeting  of  national  assemblies,  was  appointed 
as  a  place  of  interview  for  the  final  adjustment  of  the  afiiiir* 
In  this  place,  so  memorable  in  English  history,  the  king  ac- 
ceded to  all  the  baronial  demands  which  were  contained  in 
the  two  charters,  one  called  Magna  Charta^  or  the  great  char- 
ter, and  the  other  the  charter  of  the  forests.  These  two  fa*' 
mous  charters  were  signed  by  the  king,  and  by  all  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal.  They  were  also  confirmed  by  the 
king^s  solemn  oath,  and  strengthened  by  every  precaution  that 
eonld  be  devised  for  their  observance. 

In  this  accommodation  with  the  barons,  the  king  had  pre- 
tended voluntarily  to  grant  what  was,  in  reality,  extorted  by 
force,  and  he  resolved,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  free  himself 
from  the  restraints  imposed  on  his  authority.  The  foreigners 
whom  he  entertained  near  his  person,  were  sensible  that  the 
diminution  of  the  regal  power  would  be  fatal  to  their  own  in- 
fluence ;  and  they  incessantly  urged  him  to  shake  off  the  yoke* 
The  measure  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  his  own  inclination, 
but  the  execution  involved  formidable  difficulties,  as  he  knew 
not  where  to  procure  either  men  or  money,  to  enable  him  to 
contend  with  a  whole  nation  in  arms.  Despair,  however,  sug- 
gested an  expedient.  Recollecting  the  example  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  he  dispatched  his  agents  into  France,  Flan- 
ders, and  Germany,  with  orders  to  promise  to  those  that 
would  enter  his  service,  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  English 
Wons,  and  authority  to  sign  the  specific  grants  in  his  name. 
By  similar  engagements  William  had  raised  an  army,  which 

•  Between  Westminster  and  Staines. 
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liad  made  him  master  of  Qngjlmid,  while  hb  fidl4Mrer»luil 
Required  immense  possemons.;  amd  the  remembraaee  of  thdii? 
Biieeess exeitedan  ineredible  miniber  of  daring adyentarers  ta 
enter,  the  aerrice  of  John,  in  hopes  of  tl|e  same  advantages* 
While,  his  agents  ^ere  a^tiyely  employed  in  levying  troops^ 
<^e English  monarch. ^ra^sieearing  the  support  whieh  mi^ 
1^  derived  from  the  papal  ajithority.  Convinced  by  fatal  ex- 
perienee,  how  greaUy  that  forsiidablp^  power  might  either  pro- 
mote or  impede  the  exeputionof  bisplans^  he  soUeiled  the  as- 
sistance, qf  bis  Holiness^  r/^pr^enting,  that  as  a  vassal  of  tbe 
hply.  see,  he  had  protested,  against  the  charters  whieh  eontaiii' 
^d  so  maAy,  ei^c^roaehment^,  on  the  regal  power,  and  eoii8e<- 
qu^ntly  on  thi^t  of  the  Pope,  the  paramonnt  sovereign.  Inns- 
eeiM^  III*  being  thus.  flattin*ed  in  the  most  sensible  part,  annnllo 
ed  the  charters^  and  eommanded  the  barons  to  ronounee.thiHr 
pretentions,  under  pain  of  excommunication.  The  court  of 
Rome  had  now;  entirely  changed  its  language.  John,  so  lat^ 
4he  enemy  of  the  church,  and  the  object. of  a  eroiaade,  was, 
dnce  his  submisjaion^to  the  Pope,  cried  up  as  the  moat  piona 
of  princes,  and  proposed  as  a  model  to  christian  monarcbs, 
vjiile  the  barons  were  stigmatised  as  rebels  and  apostates. 

While. tbe^e  things.w^e  transacting  with  all  possible  se* 
erecy,  the  king,  in.  ord^  to  elude  suspicion,  seemed  totaDy 
negligent  of  every  concern,  and'choosing  the  Isle  of  Wigb^ 
lor  his  residence,  passed  his.  time  in.  conversing  with  sailors 
and  .fishermen.  The  people,  in  the  meanwhile,  were  foming 
Tariou»  conjectures  concerning,  the  causes  of  his  retirement, 
and  the  barons  were  amusing  themselves  with  jocularly  ok- 
serving)  that^he  was  about  to  tnm  either  fisherman,  merchaaf, 
or  pirate.  But  they  .had  little  apprehension  of  the  storm  that 
\ira8  about  to  burst  on  their  heads.  The  king's  affairs  were 
transacted  with  a  secrecy  that  appears  almost  incredible ;  but 
in  those  ages  the  channels  of  intercourse  between  di&rent 
countries  were  not  so  numerous  and  open,  nor  the  commnnica" 
tion  of .  intelligenee  so  eaay  and  rapid  as  in  modem  times.* 
During  the  space  of  three  months,  John  remained  in  his  se- 

•  Vide  Bouquet  Rec.  des  HisL  vol.  7.  p.  SIS,  and  vol  10  p.  351;  and 
Robertson's  Hist.  Chfffles  T.  vol  I.  note  29. 


^lesteiied  reeess,  ^vi^i^ng  in  aAkioas  sinpehse  lie  fetnrk  rf 
liig  agents,  and  the  arrival  of  fais  foreign  troops.    Al  lehgA 
liaviiig  reeeived  iidviee  of  their  realdinass  for  embarkation,  he 
left  his  retreat  and  repaired  to  Dove)r,  where  he  soon  had  th« 
tatisfketion  of  sieeing  the  arrivaf  of  vast  niiAbeA  of  adteftr 
tnrers  from  Fraaee,  Flanders,  and  Brabant,  all  soldifers  of  for^- 
tune,  and  willing  to  hazard  their  lives  to  obtain  an  estate. 
With  these  forces,  John  prepared  tb  treat  the  posterity  of  Ihfe 
Normaa  eonquerors  as  they  had  fdrmerly  treated  the  English: 
Hie  eismmeneed  his  ojiel'ations  by  the  siegie  of  Roc^estbr^ 
whieh  ht  eaptnred^  aad  put  most  of  fhh  garriisoh  £6  death. 
AAet  this  Success,  he  proceeded  to  ravage  the  ^tat^i  of  ihk 
iMurons,  who  finding  themselves  nnabte   to  ^eep  the  fields 
look  reAige  in  lioiidon.    Dividing  his  army  into  two  bodies, 
he  gave  one  to  his  natural  brother  the  earl  of  Salistrak-y,  with 
Ardere  to  ravage  the  sonthfem  bounties.  While  he  himsdf,  with 
the  other,  marched  towards  the  northern  partd.  JHaving  terdss- 
^d  the  Tham^es,  the  king  advanced  through  Si.  Atban's   t# 
Bnnstable,  Northampton,  and  Nottingham,  demolishing  t&e 
houses  of  the  nobles,  and  devasjtatitig  their  estates.  The  earl 
ef  Salisbury  at  the  same  time  desolated  Eksei,  Hertfbrd^ 
Middlesex,   Cambridgeshire,    ^d    Huntingdonshire.*    But 
dvring  the  absenee  of  these  two  armies^  a  numerous  body  of 
thi  barons  and  dieir  followers  took  the  field,  and  traversing 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  some  parts  of  the  neighbouring  coun«> 
^s,  ihey  demolished  the  houses,  and  laid  waste  the  estates  of 
the  king's  adherents.    Never  did  England  exhibit  a  more 
nelaneholy  pieture.    The  Pope  fulminated  the  sentence  of 
exeommanieation  against  the  revolted  barons,  and  laid  the 
tity  of  I^ondoh  under  an  interdict  for  having  espoused  their 
ftaase.    The  spiritual  weapons  of  the  Pope,  however,  could 
^ly  inspire  imaginary  terrors,  but  the  temporal  arms  of  the 
king  were  produetite  of  dreadful  realities.    He  displayed^ 
'^tb  unfeeling  barbarity,  the  direful  effects  of  his  vengeance  } 
*^  the  whole  kingdom  was  given  as  a  prey  to  foreign  des^ 
per^does,  who  set  no  bounds  to  their  rapacity.    It  is  eUsy  to 
^^Kcdve  the  oitrages  to  which  the  people  must  have  been  exf 

J  M.  Paris,  p.  2r4j  &c. 
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posed  amidst  those  anarehieal  scenes  of  military  Iieenee  aii4 
uniyersal  pillage. 

The  confederate  lords  were  now  in  a  most  deplorable  con-' 
dition  :  instead  of  recovering  their  privileges,  they  were  her 
reaved  of  their  property :  they  saw  their  estates  given  by 
the  king  to  foreigners,  and  their  sonls  consigned  to  Satim  by 
the  papal  anathema.  This  desperate  situation  impelled  them 
to  take  a  desperate  course.  They  resolved  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  Philip  Augustus,  whose  power,  though  unable  to  deliver 
them  from  the  gripe  of  the  devil,  might  support  them  i^ainst 
the  tyranny  of  the  king ;  and  they  offered  the  crown  to  his  son 
Prince  Louis,  on  condition  that  he  should  bring  into  England 
an  army  sufficiently  strong  to  wrest  it  from  their  oppressor. 
The  French  monarch,  without  hesitation,  accepted  the  offer: 
be  had  before  meditated  the  conquest  of  England ;  but  the 
destruction  of  his  fleet,  rather  than  the  menaces  of  the  Pope, 
bad  obliged  him  to  desist  from  the  enterprise ;  and  he  eon? 
sidered  the  juncture  as  extremely  favourable  to  its  renew? 
al.  A  treaty  was  therefore  soon  concluded ;  and  a  body  of 
troops  was  immediately  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  barons,  with 
assurances  that  the  prince  should  soon  follow  with  a  powers 
ful  army. 

Innocent  III.  was  no  sooner  apprized  of  these  transactions 
than  he  dispatched  his  legate  to  France,  in  order  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  preparations.  The  legate,  in  the  name  of  the 
Pope,  forbad  Philip  to  carry  his  arms  into  England,  as  being 
a  part  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony,  and  denounced  the  penalty 
of  excommunication  against  any  person  that  should  directly, 
or  indirectly,  assist  the  English  barons.  The  French  mon- 
arch, regardless  of  these  menaces,  replied,  that  England  was 
no  part  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  as  it  was  evident  that 
neither  John  nor  any  other  prince  could  subject  his  kingdom 
to  the  Pope,  without  the  consent  of  the  states.  Yet,  as  Rapin 
observes,  this  was  ^^  the  same  Philip  who,  three  years  before,  by 
^^  the  sole  authority  of  a  papal  commission,  considered  him- 
*^  self  as  entitled  to  the  crown  of  England.  The  same  bar- 
^  ons  also  who  scrupled  to  obey  John,  when  under  the  sen- 
^*  tence  of  excommunication,  disregarded  the  anathemas  of 
^<  Rome  when  directed  agaii^st  themselves,  so  readily  oan  men 
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*^  make  tbeir  rdigioiui  piineiples  eorrespond  with  their  in- 
« terests." 

The  .papal  prohibition  did  not  interrupt  the  preparations  of 
Philip  Aii^stu»  $  and  his  son  Louis  was  soon  ready  to  sail 
with  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  ships,  and  fourteen  small  vessels.* 
The  king  of  England  not  thinking  himself  able  to  prevent 
his  landing,  retired  to  Winchester,  and  the  French  prince 
arriving  at  Sandwich,  disembarked  his  army  with- 
\.  B  ^16.  ^^^  opposition.    He  commenced  his  operations  by 
an  attack  on  Rochester,  which  surrendered  after  a 
feebly  resistance ;  and  the  capture  of  that  city  was  followed 
by  the  submission  of  the  whole  county  j>f  Kent,  except  Dover- 
castle,  where  John  had  placed  a  strong  garrison. 

The  Pope  having  been  unable  to  prevent  the  French  expe* 
dition,  had  commissioned  the  abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  to  de- 
elare  prince  Louis  excommunicated  the  moment  that  he  should 
set  foot  upon  English  ground.  In  consequence  of  these  or- 
ders, the  abbot  fulminated  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  Louis  and  all  his  adherents.  The  thunders  of  the 
ehureh,  however,  did  not  impede  the  progress  of  the  French 
prince.  From  Rochester  he  advanced  to  London,  where  the 
citizens  and  barons  swore  fealty  to  him,  and  he  pledged  him- 
self by  a  solemn  oath  to  reinstate  them  in  their  possessions, 
and  restore  their  privileges.  From  that  period  Louis  acted 
as  king  of  England,  and  having  appointed  for  his  chancellor 
Simon  Langton,  whose  election  to  the  archbishopric  of  York 
had  been  annulled  by  the  Pope,  that  prelate  persuaded  the 
barons  and  the  Londoners  to  despise  the  censures  of  Rome. 
Mass  was  therefore  celebrated,  and  the  sacramehts  adminis- 
tered as  usual,  notwithstanding  the  interdict. 

Louis  having  soqn  become  master  of  most  of  the  southern 
counties,  proceeded  into  the  eastern  parts,  and  reduced  Essex, 
Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Lincolnshire.  His  adherents  also  took 
York,  and  Alexander  I.  king  of  Scotland,  who  came  to  do 
him  homage,  subdued  for  him  the  county  of  Nortliumberland. 
Louis  was  already  preparing  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the 
north  of  England,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  his  father, 

♦  M.  Paris,  p.  282.    Rapln  says  seven  htmdred. 
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hU  eontest  with  the  Pope,  the  eause  of  HitkiaSg  was  joii^ 
althott^  ansoeeessfuL  la  the  dispute  With  the  borons,  jos-^ 
lioe  was  on  their  side :  they  eontended  for  their  own  liberties  s 
he  laboured  to  preserve  that  system  of  arbitrary  power  whieh 
90iie  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  been  willing  to  relinqaish. 
But  when  the  character  of  John  is  viewed  in  the  most  fav- 
ourable light,  it  appears,  llrom  the  plain  evidence  of  facts, 
tiiat  his  disposition  was  cruel,  and  his,  administration  tyran- 
ttioal.  The  number  of  hig  natural  children  are  also  convinc- 
iog  proofs  tbat,  in  his  private,  as  well  as  his  public  life,  he 
^id  little  regard  to  moral  restraints;  and  no  eminent  quali- 
fication can  be  found  in  his  character  to  balance  his  numerous 
viees.*  But  the  judicious  observer  will  perceive,  that,  had 
H  not  been  his  misfortune  to  be  placed  in  contact  with  the 
f  nperior  genius  of  Philip  Augustus,  the  enterprising  ambition 
of  Innocent  III.  and  the  turbulence  of  powerful  barons,  his 
reign  might  have  presented  a  very  different  aspect;  and  as 
mankind  commonly  estimate  the  measures  of  princes  by  their 
snecess,  historians  would  probably  have  exhibited  his  charac- 
ter in  less  disgusting  colours.  Perhaps  no  mortal  was  ever 
more  desirous  of  obtaining  a  crown  than  John,  and  no  ooo 
ever  experienced  more  fully  its  troubles  and  cares. 

The  reign  of  this  prince  is  celebrated  in  history  as  the  sera 
of  the  first  dawn  of  English  liberty.  The  royal  authority, 
indeed,  was  confined  within  fixed  limits ;  and  the  privileges 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy  were  accurately  defined  by  the 
Magna  Charta.  But  amidst  all  the  struggles  between  the 
crown  and  the  barons,  no  regard  was  paid  to  the  rights  of 
the  people.  The  great  mass  of  the  peasantry  remained  in  a 
state  of  fendal  bondage,  attached  to  the  soil,  and  considered 
as  the  property  of  their  lords,  like  the  sheep  and  oxen  upon 
their  estates.f  Notwithstanding  what  historians  relate  con- 
cerning the  struggles  for  freedom,  both  the  barons  and  the 

*  Tindal,  in  his  notes  on  H&pin,  vol  1.  p.  280,  gives  the  names  of  eight 
of  his  natural  children,  viz.  six  sons  and  two  daughters. 

t  Those  who  had  the  guardianship  of  an  heir  were  to  preserve  the 
lands  entire,  without  destruction  or  Waste  of  the  men  or  things  upon 
the  estate.  ''  Sine  destructione  et  vasto  hominum  vel  rerum."  Ma^na 
ChartOt  cap.  5. 
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clergy  were  the  decided  enemies  of  public  libertj,  aiid  theif 
parties  must  be  considered  as  factions  in  the  state  snbtarstve 
of  the  common  rights  of  mankind.  In  the  feudal  ages,  kings 
were  the  chief  and  almost  the  only  friends  of  real  freedom. 
Their  interest  prompted  them  to  balance  the  poWer  of  the 
barons,  by  exalting  the  great  body  of  the  people  ;  and  CTen 
John,  whom  historians  depict  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  ty^ 
rants,  was,  perhaps,  mote  a  friend  to  gaieral  liberty  than  his 
turbulent  barons,  who  contended  so  strenuously  for  their  own 
privileges.  This  monarch  erected  several  eorporatioM  or 
freeboroughs,  and  first  gave  to  the  city  of  London  its  excel- 
lent civic  constitution  by  granting  to  the  citizens  authority  to 
elect,  annually,  their  mayor,  whose  office,  before,  was  for  tife^ 
as  also  to  chuse  their  sheriffs,  and  common  council.^  These 
were  the  first  steps  toward  popular  freedom  ;  and  from  that 
period  the  city  of  London  began  to  hold  the  balance  between 
the  crown  and  the  aristocracy. , 

•  These  important  privileges  were  granted^  to  the  city  of  London 
A.  D.  1308.  See  the  account*  of  the  transaction  in  Stowc^s  Sunr.  b<  5» 
P*101.  • 
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Henry  HI.  as  already  observed,  was  only  ten  years  of  age 
when  the  death  of  his  father  devolved  upon  him  the  preeari^ 
ous  sueeession  to  a  disputed  throne.  An  infant  king  appeared 
unlikely  to  contend  against  the  formidable  power  of  Frahee, 
and  most  of  the  barons  of  England ;  and  a  few  lords,  who 
had  firmly  adhered  to  the  king,  his  father,  with  a  foreign 
army  of  doubtful  fidelity,  were  the  only  instruments  that  he 
eould  employ  in  support  of  his  right  In  the  eari  of  Pern-* 
broke,  however,  young  Henry  found  a  subject  equally  loyal^ 
courageous,  and  politie ;— equally  capable  of  projecting  and 
exeeuting  the  greatest  designs.  This  nobleman  assembled  the 
few  lords  who  adhered  to  his  party,  and  addressing  them  with 
all  the  force  of  eloquence  and  argument,  prevailed  on  them 

to  recognize  Henry  as  their  king.  A  day  was  ap- 
AD.  1216.  po^^^®^  ^^^  ^  coronation,  which  was  solemnized 

at  Gloucester,  in  presence  of  the  pope's  legate,  and 
of  an  inconsiderable  number  of  spiritual  and  temporal  peers. 
As  things  were  circumstanced,  th^  ceremony  could  not  be  per- 
formed with  great  pomp;  The  crown  being  lost  in  Jc^if% 
disastrous  passage  over  Cross  Keys  Wash,  a  plain  cirAfDr 
cbapletof  gold,  such  as  time  and  circumstances  allowed  tfcefti 
to  procure  was  substituted  in  its  place.  After  the  coronatfMi 
was  ^rformed,  the  liegate  caused  the  young  king  to  do  homage 
to  the  holy  see ;  a  requisition  with  which  it  would  have  ^en 
extiimely.  dangerous  to  refuse  cpi^pliance  at  a.  moment  whev 
the  Pope's  assistance  was  so  greatly  wanted,  and  when  dlh 
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mitU  ef  armgy  botli  spiritual  and  temporal,  were  necessary  to 
cmnbftt  the  hosts  of  foreign  and  domestic  foes,  by  which  the 
throne  of  the  infant  king  was  surrounded.* 

In  the  mean  while,  the  confederate  barons  were  highly 
dissatisfied  with  Louis,  who  treated  them  with  apparent  difr* 
trust,  and  eonferred  ail  honours  and  rewards  on  the  foreigners 
who  followed  his  standard.  Previous  to  the  death  of  John^ 
their  disaffection  to  Louis  be^an  to  arise,  and  it  was  fomented 
by  an  improbable  report  that  was  artfully  circulated.  It  was 
asserted,  tliat  Louis  had,  in  a  private  council  of  sixteen  French 
lords,  declared  his  intention  of  banishing  all  the  English 
barons  who  supported  his  cause,  as  traitors  to  their  country; 
and  the  discovery  was  said  to  rest  on  the  solemn  attestation 
of  the  Viseonte  de  Melun  in  his  expiring  moments.!  It  re- 
quires but  little  knowledge  of  history,  or  of  the  intrigues  of 
politieal  parties,  to  perceive  that  the  whole  tale  was  only  an 
artful  fiction,  calculated  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  barons, 
and  alienate  their  affections  from  the  prince  whom  they  had 
called  to  their  support.  The  report  seems  to  have  gained 
some  credit  $  and  the  barons  had  conceived  so  great  a  suspi- 
cion oi  the  French,  that  no  less  than  forty  of  them  had 
privately  given  to  John  assurances  of  their  desire  of  return- 
ing to  his  obedience.  The  death  of  that  monarch,  therefore^ 
•seems  to  have  happened  at  the  moment  when  the  tide  of 
fortune  was  about  to  turn  in  his  favour. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  constituted  regent  of  the 
kingdom  during  the  minority  of  Henry,  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  dissentions  which  prevailed  among  the  barons,  and  he 
judged  that  despair  of  pardon  was  the  principal  bond  that 
retained  the  majority  of  them  in  their  attachment  to  Louis. 
Ik  therefore  sent  letters  ^o  all  the  barons,  sheriffs,  warden<f 
«C  jeastles,.and  corporations,  throughout  the  kingdom,  prom- 
Mg  f  ardon  and  great  rewards  to  those  who  should  return 
lo  thdr  duty.  The  Pope's  legate,  at  the  same  time,  ordered 
tte  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  French  prineCf 

*  Tide  Tyrrel,  p.  843^  &c.  Henungfield  Ub«  3.  p.  56V8;c.  Itapm  1« 
f  See  tbe  wbple  of  this  imFaobable  story  in  Raiw,  roL  l.p.  279. 
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ftnd  all  hif  adhemtii,  to  be  read  everj  Sunday  in  the  ekvrebei; 
These  meaaoret  had  the  desired  effeet ;  aad  the  party  of  Louia 
began  gradually  to  decline.  That  prinee,  however,  earned  ob 
his  military  operations  with  great  activity  andvigoor,  thoi^ 
not  with  invariable  sneeess.  Being  repnised  in  all  his  assaolta 
on  Dover,  and  finding  that  the  governor,  Habert  de  Bbi^, 
was  neither  to  be  intimidated  by  threats,  nor  sedneed-by  prom- 
ises, he  raised  the  siege,  and  redaeed  the  eastles  of  Hertford, 
Berkhamstead,  Bleaford,  Norwich,  and  Colcheatery  with  some 
other  places,  after  which  he  returned  to  London.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  Christmas,  the  two  hostile  parties  agreed  on-a  trnee, 
which  lasted  till  a  month  after  Easter.  As  soon  as  the  term 
A  D  1917  ^^  expired,  the  earl  of  Chester  connneneed  ths 
'  siege  of  Mount  Sorrel,  in  Leieestershtrcj  which 
was  held  by  a  French  garrison.  But  on  the  approaeh  of  the 
count  de  Perches  mareschal  of  France,  with  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  he  raised  the  siege  and  retired  to  Nottngham. 
But  Lincoln  was  the  theatre  where  the  issue  of  this  -impw- 
tant  contest  was  chiefly  decided.  The  city  hsid  declared  ibr 
Louis  and  the  barons ;  bnt  the  castle,  although'  it  had  been 
long  besieged  by  Gilbert  de  Gaunt,  still  held  out  for  Henry, 
and  baffied  all  the  attempts  of  the  assailants.'  The  rednetionof 
Lincoln  castle  was  therefore  the  grand  object  of  the  French 
general,  while  the  regent  was  not  less  anxious  for  its^  preser- 
vation. In  their  march  from  Monnt  Sorrel  to  Lincoln,  the 
French  troops  committed  such  horrible  ravages,  that  histori- 
ans have  described  them  as  an  army  of  devils. 

The  castle  of  Lincoln  being  considered  by  both  parties  as 
an  object  of  the  greatest  importance,  the  French  vrere  no 
sooner  arrived  than  they  renewed  the  siege  with  all  possible 
vigour,  and  incessantly  batterred  its  walls  with  their  engines, 
while  the  earl  of  Pembroke  was  with  equal  ardour  preparing 
to  make  a  grand  effort  for  its  relief.  He  assembled  his  troops, 
and  used  so  great  expedition  in  his  march,  that  he  advanced 
to  Newark  before  the  French  had  determined  wheUier  they 
should  remain  in  Lincoln,  or  march  out  of  the  city  and  give 
him  battle.  Surprised  at  his  sudden  approach,  the  FMoch 
general  called  a  council  of  war  to  decide  on  the  subject.  The 
ppinions  were  various.    Some  advised  to  march  out  andniiM 
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the  enemj,  ag  their  principal  strength  congisted  in  eayalrjy 
which  might  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  field,  but 
would  be  of  little  use  in  the  city :  and  they  supported  their 
opinion  by  observing  that  the  surrender  of  the  castle  would 
be  the  certain  consequence  of  victory.  Others  represented 
that  it  would  be  preferable  to  maintain  their  position  within 
the  city,  as  the  walls  might  be  easily  defended,  until  the  cas- 
tle, which  was  already  reduced  to  extremity,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  and  that  they  might  then  sally  out  and 
attack  the  regent.  This  opinion  prevailed,  and  every  mea- 
sure was  taken  by  the  French  for  defending  the  city,  while 
they  continued  the  siege  of  the  castle.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
English  army  approaching  without  opposition,  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  ordered  a  body  of  chosen  troops,  commanded  by 
Faulk  de  Brent,  to-  enter  the  castle  by  a  postern  gate  which 
(^ened  into  the  fields,  and  the  blockade  of  which  the  French 
had  unaccountably  negleetedl  That  officer  had  no  sooner 
entered^  than  in  pursuance  of  his  instructions,  he  sallied  out 
on  the  French,  while  the  army  stormed  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  city.  The  count  de  Perche  perceiving  himself  thus  at* 
tadced  from  different  quarters,  made  every  possible  effort  for 
defence,  while  the  royal  army,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of 
the  regent  and  the  papal  indulgences,  which  were  liberally 
bestowed  by  the  legate  on  all  that  should  falliq  the  conflict, 
kept  up  an  incessant  assault  At  length,  notwithstanding  a 
most  obstinate  resistance,  the  troops  of  the  regent  entered  the 
city,  while  the  FriBneh  being  pressed  on  the  other  side  by  those 
whe  issued  from  the  castle,  and  deprived  of  the  assistance  of 
their  horse  by  the  narrowness  and  precipitous  declivity  of  the 
streets,  were  soon  thrown  into  confusion  ^  and  a  dreadful 
slaughter  ensued.  The  French  general  and  almost  his 
whole  'army  perished  in  this  terrible  conflict.  The  city  of 
Uiie<dn,  which  had  constantly  adhered  to  Louis  and 
the  confederate  barons,  was  given  up  to  a  general  pillage ; 
and  the  loss  of  which  Geoffrey  de  Drapinges,  one  of  the 
preeeulors  of  the  cathedral,  complained  as  amounting  to 
ekren  thousand  marks  for  his  share,*  is  a  proof  both  of 
*  22,000/.  of  modem  money  in  weigbt ;  and  when  coihpared  with  the 
Ute  of  living  in  tlnti^»eqaalin  vahie  to  above  100»000/.  at  the  preset 
day. 
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like  nehes  of  the  eharch,  and  of  the  vast  booty  acquired  fa j 
the  soldiers.* 

Louis,  in  the  mean  while,  was  again  Tigoronslj  pushing  for* 
ward  the  siege  of  Dover ;  but  the  destruction  of  his  army  at 
Lincoln  obliged  him  to  alter  his  measures,  and  make  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat  to  London.  His  first  care  was  to  send  an  ex* 
press  to  his  father,  to  inform  him  of  his  situation,  and  to  solieit 
speedy  and  adequate  supplies.  The  Pope,  at  the  same  time, 
ilireatened  to  excommunicate  the  French  monarch,  and  lay  his 
kingdom  under  an  interdict,  if  he  sent  any  succours  to  his  son. 
Philip  Augustus,  finding  his  circumstances  to  be  such  as  oMi* 
ged  him  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  the  holy  see,  pretended  that 
Ke  would  not  any  more  interpose  in  his  son's  concerns;  but 
the  artful  monarch  so  ordered  matters,  that  Blanch,  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law, got  ready  a  body  of  troops,  with  transports  to 
carry  them  to  England.  Had  this  armament  arrived  in  safety, 
its  operations  might  have  repaired  the  loss  sustained  at  the 
battle  of  Lincoln.  But  the  scale  of  fortune  was  now  tamed 
against  Louis.  The  French  fleet  was  attacked  in  the  channel 
by  the  English,  who  captured  or  sunk  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Tessels.t  Disaster  thus  succeeding  disaster,  Louis  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  himself  deserted  by  many  of  the  bar- 
•ns.  In  the  hour  of  his  prosperity  they  defied  the  censares 
of  the  Pope ;  but  when  his  fortune  began  to  decline,  they  be- 
gan to  feel  or  to  feign  some  scruples  in  following  the  standard 
of  an  excommunicated  prince. 

The  regent  having  now  reduced  almost  the  whole  kingdom^ 
4idvanced  to  the  metropolis,  which  he  immediately  invested. 
The  affairs  of  Louis  were  now  coming  to  a  crisis.  He  saw 
iiimself  closely  besieged  in  London,|  without  any  hope  of 
«ttccours  from  France,  a  situation  which  convinced  him  .tiiat 
ft  was  necessary  to  think  of  retiring.  In  this  view  he  made 
proposals  of  peace  to  the  regent,  intimating  that  he  was 
willing  to  evacuate  England,  on  the  honourable  conditions  of 
an  unmolested  retreat,  and  assurance  of  a  general  pardon  to 
ibe  barons  of  his  party  and  to  the  citizens  of  London,  who 
liad  invariably  adhered  to  his  interest.    The  earl  of  Pem-» 

♦  Vide  Rapin,  u-ith  Tindal's  notes,  1.  p.  298. 
t  M.  Paris,  p.  298.  4  M.  Paris,  p.  29«i 
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broke  saw  the  expediency  of  getting  rid  of  so  formidable  an 
enemy,  and  instantly  acquieseed  in  his  demands  as  the  only 
means  of  restoring  the  public  tranqnillity^and  of  establishing 
the  young  monareh  on  the  throne.  As  soon  as  the  treaty 
This  treaty  was  ^**  concluded,  Louis  received  absolution  from 
concluded  Sept.  the  legate,  and  having  evacuated  London,  em* 
11,  A.  D.  1217.  barked  with  his  army,  and  returned  to  France. 
Thus  ended  a  bloody  and  most  destructive  war,  which 
threatened  to  bring  England  under  the  dominion  of  France^ 
aud  not  only  shook  the  throne  to  its  foundations,  but  reduced 
the  kingdom  to  a  scene  of  desolation,  and  inflicted  inexpressi* 
ble  calamities  on  the  people.  Soon  after  the  departure  of  the 
French  prince,  young  Henry  entered  London,  and  bound  liim* 
self  by  a  solemn  oath  to  maintain  the  national  privileges. 
The  vanquished  barons,  therefore,  gained  more  by  the  accom- 
modation than  they  could  have  expected  from  a  victory  which 
must  have  brought  them  into  subjection  to  a  foreign  power. 
The  king  of  Scotland,  and  Lewellin,  prince  of  Wales,  both  of 
whom  had  adhered  to  Louis,  were  included  in  the  treaty,  and 
as  well  as  the  English  barons  received  absolution.  But  the 
interests  of  the  clergy  were  no  further  consulted  than  as  tbejr 
regarded  their  lay  fees :  in  their  ecclesiastical  affairs  they 
were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Pope,  whom  they  had  offended 
in  the  most  sensible  part.  The  regent  deeming  it  highly  iltn- 
pradent  to  quarrel  with  the  holy  see,  in  the  beginning  of  a 
reign  when  the  fidelity  of  the  subjects  was  wavering,  and  the 
king  a  minor,  abandoned  the  ecclesiastics  to  the  papal  resent- 
ment $  and  the  legate  instituted  a  rigorous  inquiry  relative  t* 
those  who  had  contemned  the  interdict.  All  that  were  found 
guilty  were  immediately  suspended,  and  reduced  to  the  alter- 
native of  being  deprived  of  their  benefices,  or  repairing  their 
fault  by  the  payment  of  considerable  sums  of  money.  The 
bishop  of  Lincoln  paid  a  thousand  marks  to  the  Pope,  and  a- 
hundred  to  the  legate,  and  many  other  ecclesiastics  being: 
compelled  to  make  similar  sacrifices,  his  Holiness  reaped  a 
plentiful  harvest.*  In  all  the  contests  of  those  ages,  the 
Popes  were    generally    concerned,  and  whoever  were  thcr 

«  M.  Paris,  p,  399. 
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losers,  they  managed  so  well  their  affairs  that  they  were  al-^ 
most  invariably  j^ainers.* 

This  memorable  contest  aflfords  the  philosophical  reader 
of  history,  an  opportunity  of  obsenring  a  most  striking  and 
eomplicated  mixture  of  political  and  religious  maehinatioiL. 
John  offends  the  Pope,  and  is  e^ieommnnieated.  His  barons 
make  a  scruple  of  conscience  to  obey  an  excommunicated 
prince.  The  Pope  gives  the  kingdom  of  England  to  Philip 
Augustus.  Philip  makes  ready  to  execute  the  papal  commis- 
sion; but  John  humbles  himself  and  consents  to  hold  his  king- 
dom as  a  vassal  of  Rome.  His  Holiness  then  forbids  Philip 
to  attempt  any  thing  against  England.  Philip,  who  was  so 
ready  to  comply  with  the  pontifical  mandate  while  it  gave  him 
a  kingdom,  refused  his  obedience  when  it  forbad  him  to  invade 
his  neighbour's  dominions.  After  this  the  English  baron& 
quarrel  with  their  sovereign,  and  in  their  turn  are  excommuni- 
cated. But  they  who  revered  the  censure  when  fulminated 
against  their  monarch,  disregard  it  when  lanced  against  them- 
selves, and  militating  against  their  interests.  They  offer  the 
crown  of  England  to  the  son  of  Philip  Augustus ;  and  Louis, 
on  going  to  take  possession  of  his  new  kingdom,  incurs  the 
sentence  of  excommunication.  The  French  prince,  however, 
contemns  the  fulminations  of  the  holy  see ;  and  so  long  a» 
his  arms  are  sueeessful,  his  adherents  disregard  the  papal 
anathema ;  but  when  his  fortune  had  changed  and  his  affairs 
seemed  desperate,  scruples  of  conscience  began  to  arise  in 
their  breasts,  and  the  thunders  of  Ron\e  sounded  in  their  ear9 
like  a  celestial  decree,  which  reprobated  the  cause  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  All  history  shews  that  the  actors  on  the 
political  theatre  are  endowed  with  a  pliant  flexibility  of 
conscience ;  and  new  circumstances  never  fail  to  replenish 
their  minds  with  new  lights.  Amidst  these  fluctuating  scenes 
of  politico-religious  intrigue,  this  play  of  excominunications 
and  anathemas,  it  seems  that  the  papal  authority,  how  yene-^ 
rable  soever  it  might  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  was. 

•  Innnocent  III.  died  A.  D.  1217,  after  his  ambition  had,  diHing  the 
space  of  nineteen  years,  convulsed  all  Europe.  The  Presid.  Renault 
places  his  death  in  1216.    Ab.  Ghron. 
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leoiisicl^red  bj  statestnen  chiefly  as  ail  engine  from  Vfhieh  they 
might  derive  some  advantage,  or  receive  BOme  annojrance; 
and  by  a  judicious  management  of  the  fears  and  interests  of 
mankind,  it  acquired  its  awful  ascendency. 

The  political  abilities  of  the  regent  had  established  the 
king  on  his  throne,  and  hid  Continued  exertions  preserved  the 
tranquillity  of  the  kingdom.  His  first  care  was  to  provide  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  royal  promises^  in  regard  to  the  exact 
observance  of  the  great  charter.  But  within  thb  space  of 
little  more  thaii  a  year,  this  great  man,  who  was  equally 
qualified  for  peace  or  for  war,  died  universally  lamented  by 
the  whole  kiiigdom,  which  hii  valour  and  prudence  had  pre- 
served  from  a  foreign  domination.*  Had  those  who  suc- 
ceeded to  his  office  and  influence  possessed  the  same  talents 
and  integrity,  and  inbued  the  mind  of  the  young  monarch 
with  the  same  maxims,  the  reign  of  Henry  would  not  have 
been  marked  by  so  many  and  so  violent  convulsions.  Front 
thi6  pi^riod  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  presents  a  perplexed  se- 
ries of  events  which  have  little  connexion  with  each  other, 
and  appear  but  little  interesting  to'  a  modem  reader.  ItA 
whole  history  consists  of  the  tyrannical  and  perfidious  meas- 
8ures  of  the  king,  supported  by  the  Pope,  the  discontents  of 
the  barons  and  clergy,  ill-projected  and  unsuccessful  wars 
with  France,  disadvantageous  treaties,  and  all  the  misman- 
ageineht  that  can  disgrace  a  weak  monarch  and  a  corrupt  ad- 
ministration. A  circumstantial  detail  of  the  cabals  of  so 
long  a  period  as  almost  forty  years,  consumed  amidst  regal 
oppression  and  national  discontent,  without  any  brilliant  trans** 
action  or  splendid  event  to  diversify  such  a  scene  of  dull  uni- 
foniiity  and  to  embellish  the  narrative,  ivould  lead  to  a  ted- 
ious prolixity,  equally  incompatible  with  the  plan  of  this 
eompendiuih,  and  tiresome  to  the  reader.  But  however  un- 
interesting the  particulars  may  seem,  the  result  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  The  continual  jarrings  of  difierent  par- 
ties laid  the  foundation  of  public  freedom,  and  by  a  remarka- 
ble combination  of  circumstances,  this  reign,  although  one  of 

*  The  regent,  William  Marshal*  earl  of  Pembroke,  died  in  March, 
1219.    M.  Paris,  p.  304.  M.  West,  p.  279.  Trnd.  notes  on  Rap.  1.  p.  59^ 
Ff 
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the  most  oppreisir^  that  England  hat  teen^  is  distisgauh«dC 
as  the  era  from  which  the  English  people  must  date  the 
Ibundation  of  their  politieal  eonstitotion. 

The  first  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  was  disturbed  bj  the 
revolt  of  some  of  his  turbulent  barons,  a  eireumstanee  of  so^ 
frequent  reearrenee  in  the  feudal  ages^  as  seareelj  to  be 
worthy  of  modem  attention.  The  king  being  declared  by 
the  parliament  of  full  age  to  assume  the  reins  of  govem*- 
ment,  the  first  act  of  his  administration  indicated 
'  '  the  rapacity  of  his  disposition.  Having  recentlj 
obtained  considerable*  sums  from*  the  parliament,  he  durst 
not  solicit  new  aids.  But  he  bethought  himself  of  an  expe^ 
dient  which  had  been  used  by  Richard  I.  when  preparing  Ibr 
his  memorable  eroisade,  without  eimsidering  that  he  possessedl 
aone  of  those  brilliant  qualities  by  which  that  monarch  was 
distinguished,  and  his  influence  established.  In  imitation  of 
his  predecessor,  he  issued  an  order  for  the  renewal  of  all 
charters,  for  which  a  certain  sum  was  to  be  paid.  By  this- 
means  he  for  once  filled  his  coffers ;  but  he  lost  the  aflfeetions 
of  a  great  number  of  his  subjects^  and  gave  to  the  rest  suf<^ 
ficient  cause  of  alarm. 

As  the  king  advanced  in  i^,  he  discovered  qnalitie-s  wholly- 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  great  prince :  his  ava*- 
rice,  his  unsteadiness  and  eapriee,  his  propensity  to  be  gov- 
erned by  favourites,  and,  above  all,  his  love  of  arbitrary 
power,  afforded  no  flattering  prospect  to*  his  subjects;  £Us' 
principal  minister,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  justieiary,  who  had 
signalized  himself  by  his  gallant  defence  of  Dover,  waa 
rather  a  military  than  a  politieal  genius,  and  prmnoted  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  the  monarch ;  but  he  appears  not  ia 
have  been  able  to  inspire  him  with  the  love  of  arms.  The 
disorders  which  took  place  in  France  during  the  regency  of 
Blanch,  the  mother  of  St  Louis,  afforded  him  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  recovering  the  provinces  which  the  English 
had  formerly  possessed  in  that  country.  The  pressing  invi- 
tations of  the  archbishop  of  Bourdeaux,  however,  could  sot 
rouse  him  to  make  the  attempt.  But  by  a  strange  absurdity 
of  conduct,  after  most  of  the  revolted  barons  of 
*  France  were  reduced  to  obedience,  and  the  count  of 


> 

Bretapie  only  renutuied  in  arms,  Henry  began  to  mA%  viurt 
preparatieos  for  an  expedition,  whieh,  had  it  been  undertaken 
nine  months  sooner,  coald  seareely  have  failed  of  sueeess. 
Having  summoned  all  the  vassals  of  the  orown  to  meet  hini 
at  Portsmouth,  he  assembled  one  of  the  finest  armies  that 
had  ever  been  raised  in  England.  But  through  the  negli- 
genee  or  treachery  of  his  minister,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  a  suf- 
£eient  number  of  transports  was  not  provided.*  The^  king 
^eeased  him  of  treason,  and  would  have  run  him  through  with 
his  sword,  had  not  the  earl  of  Chester  interposed.  But  not- 
withstanding this  positive  charge,  the  eaprieious  monarch  took 
Ihe  justiciary  again  into  favour.  The  season  for  action  was 
lost^  and  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  could  not  take  place 
till  spring. 

Henry  took  care  to  convert  the  delay  of  his  expedition  to 
his  pecuniary  advantage.  He  procured  a  considerable  present 
from  the  clergy,  exacted  a  large  sum  from  the  city  of  London, 
and  compelled  the  jews,  who  were  then  very  numerous  in 
England,  to  give  him  one-third  of  their  property.  This  mon«* 
«y  was  lavished  by  the  king  in  idle  expenses.  He  passed  over 
into  France,  but  his  conduct  shewed  his  unfitness 
▲.a  m9.  ^^^  ^^^'  After  taking  a  castle  in  Foitou,  he  re- 
tired into  Bretagne,  where  he  squandered  his 
money  in  entertainments  and  diversions.  All  discipline  was 
Uid  aside  in  the  army :  the  earls  and  barons  consumed  their 
whole  time  in  feasting  and  carousing,  and  the  soldiers  sold 
their  horses  and  arms  in  order  to  procure  money  to  spend.t 
Henry  and  his  troops  were  thus  ingloriously  employed,  when  in- 
telligence arrived  that  the  army  of  the  queen  regent  of  France 
was  approaching.  Nothing  more  was  requisite  to  determine 
his  measures.  Leaving  a  part  of  his  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  earls  of  CJiester  and  Pembroke^  to  support  the 
Oount  i»  Bretagne,  he  retired  to  England,  and  landed  ai 

•  The  justidary  was  said  to  have  received  from  the  queen  regent  of 
France  a  bribe  of  5^000  marks.  M.  Paris,  p.  363*  The  Frdhch  historians 
«all  him  Robert  de  Burgh;  and  the  Prestd.  Henault  says,  that  he 
was  reported  to  have  be^  bribed  by  the  queen  regent.  Ab.  Chron.  s4 
40.1329. 

t  M.  Paris  p.  36r, 
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Portsmouth  on  the  26th  Oetober,  after  an  inactive  hnt  most 
expensive  campaign. 

Although  the  king  had  thus  lavished  the  mone  j  M^hich  had 
heen  granted  for  carrying  on  the  war,  he  made  this  disgraee^ 
ftil  expedition  a  pretext  for  demanding  fresh  supplies ;  and 
the  parliament,  with  great  reluctance,  complied  with  his  re- 
quisitibn.  After  this,  he  marched  against  Llewellin,  prinee 
of  North  Wales,  hut  performed  no  more  than  in  his 

A  D    1231 

■  expedition  to  France.  In  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Hubert  de  Burgh  was  disgraced  in  consequence 
of  the  suggestion  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  accused 
him  of  henious  crimes  against  the  state.  The  justiciary  was 
summoned  to  trial  beford  his  peers ;  but  conscious  of  guilt,  or 
knbwing  that  many  of  his  judges  were  his  professed  enemies^ 
instead  of  appearing  he  took  sanctuary  in  the  priory  of  Mer- 
ton.  On  leaving  this  sacred  asylum,  he  was  pursued  and 
again  took  refuge  in  a  small  chapel,  from  whence  he  was 
dragged  and  conducted  in  chains  to  the  Tower  of  London. 
All  churches,  with  whatever  appertained  to  them,  being  in 
that  age  regarded  as  sanctuaries,  this  violation  alarmed  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  bishop  of  London  declared 
to  the  king  his  resolution  of  excommunicating  all  persons  whs 
were  concerned  in  this  sacrilegious  transaction.  The  king 
being  terrified  with  those  threats,  ordered  Hubert  to  be  re- 
conducted to  his  sanctuary,  but  to  be  so  strictly  guarded  as  to 
render  it  impossible  that  he  should  either  escape  or  receive 
any  victuals.  This  desperate  situation  obliged  the  justiciary 
to  surrender  himself  to  the  sheriffs,  who  carried  him  to  the 
Tower,  loaded  with  chains,  amidst  the  shouts  and  insults  of 
the  populace.  But  the  fickleness  and  avarice  of  Henry  dis- 
appointed the  expectation  of  the  numerous  enemies  of  the 
fallen  minister.  A  large  sum  of  money  which  Hubert  put 
into  his  hands,  moderated  his  anger ;  and  he  not  only  ceased 
from  any  further  prosecution,  but  permitted  hini  to  retain. a 
jpp*eat  part  of  his  estates. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  succeeded  to  the  administration, 
and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  downfall  of  Hubert 
would  have  been  to  him  an  awful  memento,  and  have  operated 
as  a  che^k  on  his  conduct.    The  effect,  however,  was  pre- 
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elsely  the  eontrarj.    He  aimed  direct! j  at  arbitrary  power; 
and  representiDg  to  the  king  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
harons  were  disaffected  to  his  government,  and  aspiring  to 
independence,  he  easily  persuaded  him  to  invite  over  a  number 
of  foreigners,  on  whose  assistance  he  might  at  all  times  rely. 
This  eouncil  was  immediately  put  iu  practice,  and  in  a  little 
time  two  thousand  knights  arrived  from  Gascony  and  Poitou, 
These  strangers  were  not  only  promoted  to  the  most  consid- 
erahle  offices,  but  had  also  the  wardships  of  the  young  nobility, 
by  which  means  they  procured  for  one  another  the  most  ad- 
vantageous matches.     The  tendency  of  these  proceedings,  to 
bring  all  the  principal  estates  of  the  kingdom  into  the  hands 
of  foreigners,  was  too  evident  not  to  be  perceived  by  the  bar- 
ons $  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
body,  presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  king,  declaring  that  if 
he  continued  to  give  this  decided  preference  to  foreigners,  they 
should  be  obliged  to  seek  means  to  expel  them  from  the  king- 
dom.    The  bishop  of  Winchester  did  not  give  the  king  time 
to  reply,  but  told  the  earl  that  his  insolence  merited  correction, 
and  that  if  the  foreigners  already  in  the  country  were  not 
sufficient  to  overawe  the  turbulent  barons,  a  still  greater  num- 
ber should  be  intodueed  from  France.    From  this  period  the 
barons  began  to  withdraw  from  court,  and  to  form  a  confed- 
eracy against  the  despotism  which  the  king  and  his  minister 
were  seeking  to  establish.  But  the  want  of  union  disconcerted 
their  plans,  and  left  the  most  active  leaders  exposed  to  royal 
and  ministerial  vengeance.    Of  these  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
was  the  most  obnoxious,  and  was  accordingly  made  the  first 
victim.     His  houses  and  parks  were  destroyed,  and  his  estates 
were  pillaged.    Several  others  were  treated  in  a  similar 
manner;  and  the  spoils  were  distributed  among  the  Poitevins 
and  Gascons.     The  earl  retired  into  North  Wales,  where  he 
obtained  assistance  from  Llewellin,  the  prince  of  that  coun- 
try, and  for  some  time  carried  on  a  desultory  war,  in  which  he 
and  his  adherents,  among  whom  was  the  famous  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  made  it  a  rule  to  pillage  no  estates  but  those  of  the 
Jtin^s  counsellors.    At  length  being  obliged  to  pass  over  into 
Ireland  to  oppose  the  ravages  which  the  bishop  of  Winchester 
had  ordered  to  be  made  on  his  estates^  he  was  treacherously 
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•lain  in  a  V&ttle  by  his  pretended  friends,  in  eonseqnence  of  % 
deep  laid  seheme  of  that  prelate. 

Soon  after  this  eyent  an  important  revolution  took  place  in 
the  eourt.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  long  solicited 
the  king  to  dismiss  his  foreign  ministers.  He  represented,  in 
so  forcible  a  manner,  the  pernicious  eonsequenees  that  moat 
certainly  ensue  from  persisting  in  such  measures  as  alienated 
the  affections  of  his  subjects,  that  he  succeeded  at  length  in 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  monarch,  who  seemed  disposed  to  re- 
form his  conduct  The  first  effects  of  this  change  was  the 
dismissal  of  the  ministers,  with  orders  to  give  an  account  of 
their  administration.  Consciousness  of  their  guilt  induced 
them  to  take  sanctuary  in  the  churches :  and  by  a  successful 
application  to  the  avarice  of  Henry,  they  were  screened  frooi 
punishment  on  paying  considerable  sums  of  money. 

Pecuniary  supplies  and  unlimited  power,  indeed,  were  tlie 
chief,  or  rather  the  only  objects  that  Henry  ever  had  in  hia 
view.  By  extravagant  and  useless  expenses,  money  was 
«g[ttandered  as  quickly  as  it  was  collected,  and  when  one  means 
«f  extorting  it  from  his  subjects  was  exhausted,  another  sup* 
plied  its  place.  Conscious  of  the  need  wliich  he  might  have 
«f  the  assistance  of  Rome,  he  entered  into  a  close  connexion 
with  the  holy  see;  and  under  the  pious  pretext  of  an  expe« 
dition  to  Palestine,  he  demanded  of  the  clergy  one-tenth  of 
their  revenues  for  the  space  of  three  years.  Although  the 
requisition  was  supported  by  an  order  from  the  Pope,  the 
bishops  and  abbots  refused  to  cbmply,  and  upbraided  him  in 
very  strong  terms  with  his  extortions,  his  tyranny,  and  his 
repeated  violations  of  promises  and  oaths*  The  nobles  were 
not  less  refractory  than  the  clergy ;  and  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don still  more  than  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  were  incensed 
against  the  king,  by  reason  of  his  frequent  exactions,  and  vio- 
lations of  their  privileges. 

Henry,  in  the  mean  while,  instead  of  taking  warning  by 
the  fate  of  his  unfortunate  father,  followed  his  example  in 
alienating  the  affections  of  the  barons.  Continually  beset  by 
greedy  foreigners,  he  was  always  poor,  while  his  courtiers 
and  ministers  enriched  themselves  at  his  expense  and  that  of 
his  subjects.    Mansel,  a  clergyman,  one  of  his  favourites^ 
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enjoyed  no  less  tlian  s^ven  hundred  eiscTesiastical  benefiees^ 
which  broaght  him  an  annual  revenue  of  four  thousand  marks, 
equal  to  eight  thousand  pounds  of  our  present  money;  and 
considered  in  proportion  to  relative  value,  worth  above  fiftj 
thousand  pounds  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  eentury. 
The  bishop  of  Lincoln  caused  an  accurate  account  to  be  taken 
of  the  annual  income  of  all  the  foreigners  in  England,  and  it 
was  found  to  amount  to  above  seventy  thousand  marks,  which, 

at  that  period,  was  three  times  as  much  as  the  rev- 

enues  of  the  crown. 
This  attachment  to  foreigners,  and  the  reluctance  with 
which  the  English  granted  money,  excited  the  greatest  ani- 
mosity between  the  king  and  his  subjects.  The  following 
year,  however,  he  renewed  his  application  to  parliament,  un- 
der the  old  pretext  of  preparing  for  an  expedition  to  the 
Holy  Land.  Although  the  baronB  and  clergy  knew  that 
Henry  had  no  intention  of  leading  an  army  to  Jerusalem, 
yet,  on  certain  conditions,  they  agreed  to  grant  him,  for  three 
years,  the  tenths  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,^  and  three 
marks  for  every  knight's  fee  held  immediately  of  the  crowm 
The  promise  of  the  king  was  confirmed  by  an  oath,  accom- 
panied by  ceremonies  the  most  solemn  and  impressive.  In 
the  great  hall  of  the  palace  of  Westminster,  where  all  the 
lords,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  were  assembled  with  light- 
ed tapers  in  their  hands,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  stand- 
ing np  before  the  king  and  the  barons,  denounced  a  dreadful 
curse  against  those  who,  for  the  future,  should  oppose  the 
okservance  of  the  charters,  or  in  any  way  violate  or  alter  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom.  After  this,  the  char- 
ters were  read,  and  the  king,  who,  during  the  ceremony,  held 
his  hand  on  his  breast,  confirmed  them  by  the  following  oath: 
^  So  may  God  help  me  as  I  inviolably  observe  all  these  things 
^^  as  I  am  a  man«— as  I  am  a  christian — as  I  am  a  knight — as 
'^  I  am  a  crowned  and  anointed  king !"  After  Henry  had 
thus  engaged  both  his  honour  and  his  conscience,  every  one 
threw  his  taper  on  the  ground,  saying,  *'  May  those  who  vio- 
late the  charters  thus  smoke  in  hell  !"*    To  a  sci*upulous  con- 

•  M.  Paris,  p.  86r. 
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seience  80  solemn  and  sacred  an  engagement  might  have  h^em 
hinding ;  but  tyrants  and  parasites  regard  oaths  as  mere  tri- 
fles ;  and  Henry,  following  the  pernicious  counsels  of  bis 
favourites,  soon  trampled  upon  the  obligations  of  honour  and 
religion. 

The  money  granted  by  the  parliament  for  the  expedition  to 
the  Holy  Land,  was  found  useful  in  reducing  the  rebels  of 
Ouienne,  who  had  been  supported  by  the  king  of  Castile. 
This  war  was  readily  terminated  by  a  marriage  between 
prince  Edward,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry,  and  Eleonora,  sister 
of  Alphonso.  The  usual  prodigality  of  the  king  having 
rendered  this  trifling  expedition  astonishingly  expensive,  ho 
carefully  concealed  the  treaty  in  order  to  draw  more  money 
from  his  subjects.  But  the  news  of  its  conclusion  soon  reach- 
ed England,  and  the  parliament,  which  had  been  convoked  by 
the  queen,  refused  to  grant  a  fresh  subsidy.  Henry  dared 
not^  at  this  time,  press  the  affair ;  but  he  extorted  vast  sums 
from  the  Jews,  and  from  the  city  of  London.*  A  new  pre- 
text^ however,  was  devised  by  the  Pope  and  the  king,  in  order 
to  drain  England  of  its  money. 

During  the  long  wars  between  the  Popes  and  theemperorSy 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  had  been  a  grand  object 
of  contest.  After  a  long  dispute,  and  various  revolntians, 
-which  have  no  connexion  with  English  history.  Innocent  TV. 
finding  himself  unable  to  make  an  effectual  resistance  against 
the  arms  of  the  emperor  Conrad,  had  offered  the  crown  of 
the  two  Sicilies  to  Richard,  the  brother  of  Henry,  king  of 
England.  But  the  conditions  on  which  Richard  proposed  to 
accept  of  that  kingdom  not  being  agreeable  to  the  Pope,  the 
latter,  after  continuing  the  war  for  some  time  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and  with  little  success,  had  recourse  again  to  the  king 
of  England,  and  offered  to  place  on  the  head  of  Edmund,  his 
second  son,  the  crown  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Henry  accepted, 
with  thankfulness,  the  imaginary  present;  and  being  now 
more  closely  than  ever  connected  with  the  Pope,  he  supported, 
with  zeal,  all  his  extortions.  He  sent  to  Rome  all  the  money 
that  he  had,  or  that  he  was  able  to  borrow^  besides  vast  sums 

♦  M.  Paris,  p.  913. 
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irhi4Sh  he  extorted  from  the  Jewd,  ^iid  his  other  subjects,  bj 
Bleans  of  itinerant  eommissioners  sent  into  every  eounty.  He 
also  engaged  to  pay  all  the  money  that  the  Pope  should  be 
able  to  borrow ;  and  the  diseharge  of  these  debts,  real  or  pre* 
tend'ed,  obliged  him  to  have  reeourse  to  such  eiaetions  as  ren- 
dered him  daily  niore  odious  to  his  subjects.  In  the  mean, 
while,  the  old  pretext  of  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  was. 
used  by  the  Pope  to  grant  Henry  2-tenths  upon  the  income  of. 
the  clergy.  Thus  the  Pope  and  the  king  acted  in  concert  to 
exhaust  and  impoverish  the  realm. 

While  these  things  were  transacting  in  England,  Manfred^ 
the  bastard,  defeated  the  papal  army  in  Naples ;  and  Ihtio- 
cent  lY.  dying  soon  after,  historians  have  imagined,  that  his 
grief,  on  account  of  this  disaster,  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 
His  iBuecessor,  Alexander  lY.  resolving  to  prosecute  his  de- 
signs, and  borrowing  money  from  every  quarter  on  the  ae^ 
count  of  the  king  of  England,  collected  an  anhy  of  sixty 
thonsand  men  to  cari^  on  the  war  in  Naples;  This  fortnida-* 
ble* force  was  totally  defeated  by  Manfred^  who  how  began 
to  discover  his  designs.  He  had  hitherto  professed  to  act  for 
Conradin,  son  of  the  late  emperor  Conrad ;  but,  after  this 
victory,  he  openly  aspired  to  the  crown.  The  papal  forces^ 
being  obliged  to  abandon  the  country,  Manfred  soon  became 
master  both  of  ^Naples  and  Sicily,  and  was  crowned  at  Pal- 
ermo. The  Pope,  still  hoping  to  retrieve  his  affairs  by  the 
assistance  of  England^  sent  to  London  the  bishop  of  Bono- 
nia,  who,  without  mentioning  the  coronation  of  Manfred, 
amused  Henry  with  the  solemn  farce  of  investing  pirince  Ed- 
mund with  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies. 

It  was  now  easy  to  perceive,  that  the  king  was  engaged  in 
an  affair  which  would  require  all  the  money  in  England  for 
its  accomplishment ;  and  he  could  not  expect  any  liberal  as- 
sistance from  subjects  to  whom  his  government  had  long  been 
so  odious.  His  former  profusion  to  his  favourites,  and  the 
sums  that  were  borrowed  for  the  affair  of  Sicily,  had  involved 
Renry  so  deeply  in  debt,  that  he  saw  it  impossible  to  satisfy 
his  creditors ;  and  his  repeated  applications  to  psirliament  for 
supplies,  were  answered  by  positive  refusals.  Finding  him-, 
self  unable  to  obtain  money  by  his  own  power  and  credit,  he 
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had  n»  •ther  retonrae  than  the  aathority  of  the  Po|»e^  wiio^ 
wat  eyer  ready  to  lend  him  his  aid.  Aleijuader  lY .  8iiTpa«aed 
all  hit  predeeefliort  ia  the  arts  of  aequisitioa.  He  seat  Roa* 
tand,  bii  naneto,  iate  Bnglaiid^  famiehed  with  aeveral  bolb^ 
oae  of  whieh  dtoolTad-  the  king  fron  his  vow  of  ooudaetiag 
an  armf  to  the  Holy  Land,  oneoiiditioa  that  he  should  under* 
Hkke  the  eonqnest  of  8ieily»  whieh  the  Pejpe  represented  aa 
more  importtint  to  the  interests  of  ehristiaaity  than  that  of' 
Jernsaleai;  and'  the  otihers  empowered  him  to  extort  monex 
from  the  elergy,  nnder  pretenee  of  the  neeessitj  of  earrymf^ 
firward  that  great  nadertaking. 

The  P^pe  and  the  king  now  put  in  praetiee  every  expedient 
that  a  profligate  poliey  eonld  devise  for  draining  the  kingdont 
of  its  ntoney»  But  the  elergy  were)  on  this  oeeasion^  singled- 
out  as  the  prineipal,  or,  at  least,  the  primary  vietims.  It  war 
well  known  that  they  possessed  the  greatest  quantity  of  re^dy 
eash  $  and  it  was  supposed  that  they  would  be  oyerawed  hy 
the  Pope  more  easily  than  the  barons  eould  be  faroai^t  to^- 
submit  to  the  king.  If  the  mtans  of  extortion  used  on  thia- 
oeeasion  were  not  minutely  detaUed  by  a  eotemporary  hirto-' 
man  of  unquestionable  credit,  and  who  had  every  iqiportnnky 
of  aeeurate  information,  the  relation  eooid  not  ehytm  the  be.^ 
lief  of  posterity.*  Obligatory  notes  were  drawn,  hy  whieh 
each  bishop,  abbot,  and  prior,  aeknowkdged  to  have  borrowejl' 
of  some  merehant,  in  Italy^  a  eertain  sum  of  money  for  tke 
nse  of  his  ehareh,  and  bound  himself  to  repay  it  at  a  time 
appointbdi  The  partieular  sums  were  not  specified;  but  a 
blank  was  left  for  that  purpose  to  be  filled  up  by  (he  Pope  or 
His  legate;  and  every  endeavour  was  used  t6  compel  the  ee* 
desiasties  tis  sign  Aese  obligatiotts.t 

*  Mottbew  I^tisr,  who,  in  the  2d  yoV.  of  his  history  has  given  a  ciiviim* 
stsntial  account  of  these  transacdons*  was  a  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Al«  * 
ban's,  and  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  13th  century.  His  history 
is  highly  esteemed  for  its  bold  impartiality,  and  the  excellence  of  its  Latin 
stile.  He  died  A.  D;  1259 ;  but  his  history  was  continued  till  the  death  of 
Henry  III.  by  another  monk  of  the  same  monaster}'. 

t  M.  Paris  says  the  blanks  were  filled  up  with  the  sums  of  five,  six,  or 
seven  hundred  marks.    P.  910>  &c. 
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In  orBer  to  eairy  into  exeeviioa  this  sangitUr  eontriTfitieey 
(Rostand,  the  legate,  eonvened  tke  prelates  and  abbots,  aa4 
required,  in  the  name  of  tke  Peipe,  that  each  of  then  shonU 
sign  one  of  these  notes,  nndc^r  pain  of  exeotHimii1iieatioiU"<-f- 
They  were  all  astonished  at  this  profosal  $  and  the  hishop  of 
liondon  deelared  that  he  ivonld  lose  hia  Me  rather  tiuui  sabr 
nit  to  so  flagrant  an  oppressiesi.  He  was  seeonded  by  4hf 
4Hshdp  of  Worcester ;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  dor 
•elared  that  they  woqM  Aot  be  the  slaves  of  the  Pope*  Th^ 
hioliop  of  liondon  was  eonsideffed  hy  .the  legate  as  the  cause 
,of  their  Asobedienee^  and  was  threatened  with  all  the  effeeto 
lof  papal  and  regal  indignation.  To  these  uenaees  the  prci- 
Jate  boldly  replied,  that  <<  he  knew  the  Pope  and  the  king  to 
^*^  be  more  power&l  than  he,  bnt  that  if  his  nitre  were  taken 
^  fron  him,  a  helmet  shoold  soon  oeenpy  its  place."  TImk 
€nnness,  howoTcr,  did  notrcansetheimicio  to  desist  from  bis 
project.  The  attadr,  jrhieh  Ind  proved  nnsnecessful  ogaini^t 
the  whole  body,  was  renewed  against  individoals*  Some  of 
^thenhe  caressed:  others  he  frightened c  against  nany  bf^ 
hnnqiht  charges,  iriiich  he  osed  a^  a  pretext  lor  their  exeonr 
«ninioation,  and  if  .they, did  not,  within  forty  days^  snhqiit  |o 
^Ae  wiU  of  the  Pope,  their  reremes  noere  .confiscated. 

But  the  snms  whicli.the  Pope  and.the  long eoald  exact  firon 
iadiTidnafe,  were  Ihr  iron  being  juficient  for  the  oeeaaiioja. 
The  whole  ecclesiastieal  body  was,  therefore,  again  oonTene^ 
and  Rvstand  insisted  on  .the  oignatnre.of  Uir  Jiotes.  Thepro- 
-lates  and  abbots  peremptorily  refnsed  to  .coniply,  ideclariogy 
diat  the  papal  reqaisitisia  was  eontraiy  botb  ^to  .reason  and 
jvstiee.  The  nnncio  asserted  that  there  was  no  ^justice  in 
the  ease  $  and  thai,  as  all  ehnrelies  belonged  to  ^  Pcye,  he 
might  dispose  of  their  reveniies  In  what  manner  he  pleased. 
The  clergy  replied,  that,  idtbough  aH  ehnrches  might,  in  one 
.sense,  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Pope^  it  was  only  that  he  shonl^ 
protect  and  defend  them,  and  not  that  he  should  appropriate 
their  Mvenues  to  his  own  use  i  and  they  unanimously  declared 
their  final  resolution,  ;that,  rather  than  unbmit  to  these  exacr 
vtions,  they  were  all  ready  te^suflrer  death  like  the  Uesse4  mox:- 
«tyr,  8t.  Thomas,  of  Canterbuigr. 

The  nmcio  findbg.that  the  binbops  imd  abbots  were  not  t^ 
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be  intimidated  fay  menaeefl^  began  to  ehanga  the  mode  of .  lit-* 
taok.  Instead  of  pressng  any  farther  the  »]gB«t«ie  of  the 
Botes,  he  demanded  of  the  Cistereian  nonasten^  a  year'f 
revenue  of  their  wool,  to  sppply  the  wants  of  the  Pope  an4 
the  king.*  Bot  on  this  snbjoet,  as  well  as  on  the  former,  be 
met  with  a  positive  refusal.  The  Pope  being  infbrmed  of 
these  transactions,  began  to  proeeed  with  a  more  deliberale 
eaution,  and  instead  of  attempting  every  thing  at  onee,  sent 
into  £ngland  a  sueeession  of  bulls,  all  of  whieh  had  the  same 
tendeney  to  drain  the  parses  of  the  clergy*  The  king,  on  hia 
aide,  was  not  less  aetive  in  proenring  money.  He  eoatinned 
his  exactions  not  only  on  the  citizens  of  London,  but  also  on 
the  whole  kingdoin.t 

In  perusing  the  history  of  this  n^aeions  and  blood««oeking 
reign,  posterity  must  be  astonished  tliat  the  hi^^iif  ted  bar- 
ons  of  England,  whose  turbnlenee  had  so  frequently  eonvnlsed 
the  kingdom  and  shi&en  the  throne,  should,  during  the  lon^ 
period  of  almost  thirty  years,  have  borne  the  tyranny,  the  per* 
fidy,  and  the  eapriee,  of  so  weak  and  pusilanimous  a  prinee 
«s  Henry  III.  whose  government  was  so  odious  to  all  elassea 
of  his  sabjeets.  It  is  diffieult  to  assign  a  reason  for  this  ex-» 
traordinary  degree  of  Jbrbearaaee,  unless  we  suf^ose  that  the 
melancholy  remembranee.  of  the  devastations  caused  by  the 
eivil  war  in  the  reign  of  Jofhn,  inclined  them  to  submit  to  aK» 
most  ally  oppressions,  rather  than  hazard  the  repetition  of 
auch  horrible  scones.  There  is,  however,  an  ultimate  point 
beyond  which  tyranny  cannot  be  carried  without  meeting  op- 
position.  The  patience  of  thebarras,  as  well  as  of  the  eleigy^ 

r. 

f  To  complete  the  ImpoveHsbmeat  of  England*  Richsrd*  the  king's 
brother,  wns,  by  a  party  of  the  German  p;uKe8»  elected  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans. This  prince  is  said  to  have  carried  out  of  England  no  less  than 
J'OO>(K)0/.  ijierlin^,  from  which  he  derived  no  other  advantage  than  that  of 
being  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  afterwards  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  leaving  Germany. 

t  The  same  exactions  were  practised  on  the  vassal  princes  of  Wales, 
until  their  patience  being  wearied  out,  they  flew  to  arms,  and  ravaged  the 
English  borders.  Prince  Edward  b^ng  sent  against  them  was  obliged  to 
retire  with  some  loss,  and  the  king  haying  taken  the  command  in  persqns^ 
f o«t  ^e  greatest  part  of  his  army.    Rapin,  1.  p.  331  and  332* 
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was  at  lengUi  eshauBted  $  and  they  formed  a  general  confede-f 
racj  for  the  purpose  of  reformiog  the  govemmenty  and  ex- 
cliidiiig  the  fore^^rs  lk*oiB  all  publie  offices,  whieh  they  ha4 
for  a  loog  time  monopolized. 

The  parliament  being  convened,  the  king,  as  nsual, 
'  opened  the  session  by  a  demand  of  money.  But  the 
barons,  instead  of  complying  with  his  requisition,  vehemently 
upbraided  him  with  his  repeated  breaches  of  promise,  and  his 
mal-administratiott.  The  king,  perceiving  by  their  deter* 
mined  language  that  they  were  not  to  be  dealt  with  by  vio* 
lenee,  had  recourse  to  his  former  arts,  and  acknowledging  his 
errors,  promised  to  reform  whatever  was  amiss.  But  he  had 
already  exhausted  their  credulity.  They  plainly  told  him 
that  they  were  no  longer  to  be  deceived  by  his  assurances, 
and  that,  without  leaving  it  to  him,  they  themselves  intended 
to  refiinii  the  government  in  such  a  manner  as  no  more  to  fear 
his  perfidy.  The  king  found  himself  unable  to  oppose  their 
unanimous  resolution,  and  reluctantly  signed  a  charter,  by 
which  he  consented  that  articles  of  reform  should  be  drawn 
up  by  twenty-four  lords,  of  whom  he  should  choose  twelve, 
aud  promised  to  observe  whatever  should  be  determined  by 
these  eanimissioners.  .The  charter  was  also  signed  by  prince 
Edward,  in  order  to  give  it  an  additional  sanction ;  and  the 
parliament  being  prorogued,  the  next  session  was  appointed  to 
be  held  at  the  city  of  Oxford,  where  every  thing  was  to  be  ul- 
timately adjusted*  The  barons  having  been  so  often  deceived 
by  the  king's  protestations,  summoned  all  their  military  ten- 
ants, and  came  to  Oxford  so  well  attended,  a^  not  to  fear  any 
Tiolenee.  The  first  business  was  the  election  of  the  twenty- 
four  commissioners,  of  whom  twelve  were  chosen  by  the  king, 
and  Uie  rest  by  the  barons,  who  appointed  as  president  of  the 
council  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  brother-in-law. 
to  the  king,  a  man  whose  eminent  abilities  and  enterprising 
genius  qualified  him  for  the  boldest  undertakings.  The 
twenty-four  commissioners  then  drew  up  articles  of  reform, 
the  principal  of  which  were,  that  the  charters  should  be  con- 
firmed ;  that  the  officers  of  state  and  publie  ministers  should 
be  appointed  by  the  twenty-four  commissioners,  who  should 
also  have  the  custody  of  all  the  king's  C9.stles  ^  that  the  pea-* 
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&Hy  of  Aeath  shonld  be  inflicted  on  all  penonS)  of  whatever 
rank  they  might  be^  who  shonld  direetly  or  indireetly  oppose 
w.hat  this  supreme  eonneil  shonld  ordain ;  and  that  onee,  at 
least,  every  year,  the  parliament  should  meet  to  enact  laws  for 
>lhe  welfare  of  ihfi  kingdom.* 

Thns  did  Henry,  by  overstretching  his  power,  find  himself 
:at  length  obliged  to  resign  the  government  into  the  hands  of 
Itis  subjects.  The  regulations  made  on  this  occasion  were 
ebtitled  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  ;  and  measures  were  imrne- 
4iately  taken  for  carrying  them  into  execution.  They  met 
with  great  opposition  from  the  princes  of  the  royal  family 
and  the  foreigners,  but  especially  from  the  relatives  of  the 
^neett.t  Hobry,  the  son  of  Richard,  king  of  the  Romansi 
protested  against  them  as  being  of  no  force  till  they  had  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  his  father,  who  was  then  in  Ger« 
many  $  and  the  bishop  of  Valence,  who  was  a  fiireigner, 
)>08itively  refused  to  deliver  up  his  eastles.  To  die  fbrmer, 
the  earl  of  Leicester  declared  that  if  the  king  of  the  Romans 
would  not  join  with  the  barons,  he  should  not  possess  one  foot 
of  land  in  England  $  and  to  the  latter,  that  he  should  part 
cither  with  his  eastles  or  his  head.  The  foreigners,  intimi- 
dated by  this  menace,  instantly  retired  and  ohut  themselves 
np  in  Winchester.  They  were  pursued  by  the  barons,  and 
being  closely  besieged,  were  glad  to  capitulate,  on  conditioi 
of  being  permitted  to  leave  the  kingdom. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  barons  was  to  dispatch  letters 
to  the  Pope,  in  order  to  justify  their  proceedings.  His  Holi- 
ness was  highly  dissatisfied  with  a  revolution  which  tended 
to  check  the  flow  of  English  money  to  Rome.  To  enter  ont 
contest  with  a  whole  nation,  however^  required  some  caution. 
The  P6pe,  therefore,  contented  himself  with  delaying  to  trans- 
mit an  answer  to  the  barons,  and  with  privately  assuring  the 
king  of  his  holy  protection.    After  a  series  of  dark  intrigues, 

*  Some  historians  are^  of  oiwuor  that  the  commons  were  summoned 
to  tluB  paxliament(  but  it  appears  to  be  a  mistake.  Tide  BaptD«  ^ 
p.  333* 

t  She  was  the  daugbter  of  Raymondt  eowit  of  FrDveB«Ot  aai  «if 
snarried  to  Henry  on  the  14th  Jan.  1^6.    M.  Paris,  p*  420* 
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^esrjr  reaolired  to  tbrow  off  the  yoke  of  the  barons.  The 
Pope  haying  absolved  him  from  his  oath,  he  openlj  declared  hi» 
intentiojuS)  and  retiring  to  the  Tower,  the  governor  of  which 
he  had  gained,  he  seized  on  the  treasure  there  deposited,  and 
issued  a  proclamation  for  the  dismissal  of  all  the  officers  and 
magistrates  chosen  by  the  twenty-four,  and  ihr  appointing 
others  in  their  place.  Both  parties  now  directed  their  views 
towards  prince  Edward,  who  was  then  gene  to  Paris  to  be 
present  at  a  tournament.  The  king  expected  his  sanction  to 
his  measures,  and  his  assistance  in  the  execution,  while  the 
barons  hoped  that  the  prudence  of  the  young  prince  would 
have  such  influence  on  his  father,  as  to  prevent  the  evils  with 
which  the  kingdom  was  menaced.  On  his  return,  he  blamed 
the  king  for  violating  lu#  oath,  and  openly  espoused  the  cause 
6f  the  barons.  Henry,  astonished  at  being  abandoned  by  hi» 
ton,  was  willing  to  enter  into  a  negoeiation  5  but  having  unad- 
visedly produced  the  papal  bull  which  absolved  him  from  his 
•ath,  the  barons  clearly  peceived  that  treaties  were  useless 
with  a  prince  who  could  not  be  bound  by  the  most  sacred  en- 
gagements. Resolving,  therefore,  to  lay  aside  all  cercmony<r 
they  formed  a  plan  for  seizing  the  king,  who  being  apprized 
of  their  design,  again  retired  to  the  Tower,  from  whence  he 
seat  orders,  into  the  different  counties  for  the  removal  of  the- 
sheriffs  appointed  by  the  baronial  eouncil,  a  measure  which 
threw  the  whole  kingdom  into  confusion.  For  although  the 
power  of  the  king  seemed  to  be  annihilated,  yet  the  regal 
nanie,  supported  by  papal  authority,  retained  a  considerable 
iafluenee  over  puplic  opinion. 

Every  thing  now  seemed  to  threaten  a  civil  war,  and  the 
barons  prevailed  with  the  governors  of  the  cinque  ports  to* 
equip  a  fleet,  in  order  to  prevent  the  king  from  receiving  any 
foreign  succours*  The  mutual  fears  of  the  two  parties,  how- 
ever, suspended  their  mutual  enmity  ;  and  through  the  roedi-* 
ation  of  the  king  of  the  Romans,  a  treaty  was  concluded  on 
terns  which  f^[ftpeared  so  advantageous  to  Henry,  that  the  earl 
of  Leicester  judged  it  expedient  to  leave  the  kingdom  and 
retire  into  France.  Many  of  the  other  lords,  although  they 
had  signed  the  treaty,  were  not  less  dissatisfied;  but  the 
measure  had  heen^  determined  by  the  majority.    The  aceom- 
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ttiodation  therefore  was  only  temporary,  and  tbe  emben  o^ 
eiTil  diseord  soon  broke  out  into  an  open  flame. 

The  king  having  made  a  voyage  to  Guienne^  bis 
A.  D.  1262.  uijggng^  afforded  to  the  friends  of  Leicester  an  op- 
portunity of  reeruiting  the  baronial  party,  which  had  beenr 
divided  by  the  late  aeeommodation.  The'  king,  iii  the  mean 
while,  resolving  to  break  his  agreement,  had  gfuned  to  his 
party  his  brother  Riehard,  king  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as 
prince  Edward.  On  the  return  of  the  king  the  barons  pre- 
sented an  address,  complaining  of  various  grievances,  and 
Were  surprised  at  his  answer,  which  branded  them  with  the 
Opprobrious  names  of  traitors  and  rebels.  But  a  body  of  Ibr- 
eigners,  which  prince  Edwalrd  had  raised  under  the  pretext  of 
repelling  the  incursions  of  (he  Welsh,  inspired  Henry  with 
confidence  thus  openly  to  de^the  power  of  the  barons.  A 
train  of  negociations  commenced,  but  without  any  paeifie 
effects.  The  lords  at  length  resolved  to  try  the  fortune  of 
arms,  and  chose  the  earl  of  Liecester  for  their  general,  who 
plundered  the  houses,  and  desolated  the  estates  of  the  king's 
favourites  and  counsellors.  He  soon  became  master  of  Gloa- 
ccster,  Hereford,  Bridgenorth,  and  Worcester ;  and  die 
city  of  London  declared  in  his  favour,  while  the  king,  unable 
to  oppose  the  baronial  forces,  remained  shut  up  indie  Tower, 
expecting  prince  Edward  to  come  to  his  relief.  But  the  bar- 
ons having  taken  such  a  position  as  prevented  the  prince  from 
approaching  the  capital,  Henry  again  had  recourse  to  nego* 
ciation.  Two  successive  treaties  were  concluded,  and  almost 
immediately  violated.  Both  sides  then  prepared  for  war; 
but  the  Londoners  being  greatly  annoyed  by  the  garrison  in 
the  Tower ;  and  the  king  having  a  strong  party  in  the  eity, 
the  earl  of  Leicester  resolved,  if  possible,  to  enter  Loudon, 
in  order  to  secure  the  baronial  interest  in  the  metropolis^— 
Marching  through  Surrey,  he  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  in  hopes  that  Thomas  Fitz-Richard,  the  mayor,  and 
the  rest  of  his  friends,  would  be  able  to  open  the  bridge  gates. 
In  this  expectation  he  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  king, 
who,  being  apprized  of  his  march,  had  left  the  Tower,  and 
posted  himself  in  the  borough  of  Southwark.  But  here  he 
found  himself  involved  in  an  unforeseen  difficulty.    Relytpg 
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M  tii«  M  of  the  Lbttd^Mfs^  he  had  him^t  Anlf  a  mall 
b«dy  «r  tn>dp8 ;  and  dariiis  thb  fight  tome  dti^eDs  of  the 
kioi('8  pafty  to^fcid  ftp  the  htMgo  gates,  and  threw  the  keyir 
into  the  river.  At  length,  howe^r,  the  Londoners  biirst  opett 
the  gttes^  a«d  saliying  oiti  in  great  niuttitndes^  the  king  was 
fcreed  to  retire,  and  tht  earl  ente)ned  the  eity. 

The  advantage  gaiftedhy  the  harons  was  pro^ 
AD.  1364.^^^^^  o^tilo  nsoal  effeets*  The  king  made 
]»roposal^  hr  an  Aeeomniodatioa ;  and  the  differeneelt  wer^ 
hsfbrrfedfo  the  affaitration  of  tite  f*l*eneh  monareh,  St.  Lonis^ 
Whose  i^Mation  foi-  jnstiee  and  sanetity  seemed  to  entitla 
ikim  to  th^  ^otifidenefe  Of  Itoth  parties.  In  this  dieeision,  hid 
notions  of  equity,  or  his  estimate  of  kingly  authority,  didi 
Mt  eoineide  with  those  of  the  English  noUes.  He  ^ve  sen* 
tenee,  on  etery  eofttested  point,  entirely  in  favoar  of  Henry : 
the  barons  rfefased  to  abide  by  his  award  $  and  hostilities 
were  in  OonieqtseneO  renewed.  The  king,  at  first,  gained 
lerendi  eonsideraUe  advantages.  He  redneed  Oxford,  North* 
Umptofi^  and  Nottingham  $  and  afterwards  returned  into 
Kent,  whet«  he  fbreed  the  barwDs  to  abandon  the  siege  of 
Rochester,  a^d  to  retreat  to  London.  Flushed  with  thesH 
sseeesses,  he  nlMrehod  directly  to  the  metropolis,  not  doubt* 
ittg  of  its  ready  submission.  Bnt  the  eari  of  Leicester  had 
l^i^d  saHl  inflneitfce  ov«r  the  oitt^ens,  thai,  on  the  appriladi 
of  the  king,  he  persuaded  them  to  issue  out,  imd  oftr  hiiA 
t»attle.  Henry,  tiot  etpeetkig  sneh  a  reeeption,  and  being  «<• 
Willitig  to  hazard  an  engagement  with  the  Londoners  at  their 
^»wn  gates,  itemedlately  retii^,  and  eneamped  at  Lewes,  in 
Bsssex. 

The  eari  of  LeieestM*  having  strengthened  his  army  with 
Ifteen  thousand  Londoners,  msorehed  ont  of  the  oity,  and  ad^ 
Vanem^  towards  Lewes,  eneam)ied  abouC  six  miles  from  tho 
royal  army.  Here  the  eonfederate  barons,  though^  perhaps^ 
wkh  no  othef  design  than  to  exeolpate  themoeives  from  ihh 
imputflftlon  of  the  war,  made  new  proposals  for  anaeeomoda^ 
tion.  Although  their  letter  to  the  king  ^as  couched  in  th^ 
most  f espeetful  terms,  their  prs^posals  were  rejected;  and  tho 
answer  which  they  received  breathed  nothing  but  t&reats  and 

Hh 
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defiwiee.*  It  ht  mote  than  probable  that  the  barons  W€Fei 
pleased  with  so  fair  a  pretext  for  poshing  things  to  extrem-' 
Uj ;  and  they  aeeordingly  reaouneed  their  fealty,  and  declared 
the  king  an  enemy  to  the  state. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  deeide  the  contest  by  thf 
sword.  The  earl  of  Leicester  advaneed,  and  drew  up  his 
army  in  order  of  battle  near  the  king,  who  was  ready  to  re- 
eeive  him.  The  right  wing  of  the  royal  army  was  eobimand^ 
ed  by  prinee Edward :  the  left  by  the  king  of  the  Romans; 
and  Henry,  in  person,  led  the  main  body.  The  army  of  the 
barons  was  divided  into  four  bodies:— the  first  was  eondoeted 
by  Henry  de  Montfort,  son  of  the  general :  the  second  by  the 
earl  of  Gloucester :  the  earl  of  Leicester^  himself,  commanded 
the  third;  and  Nicholas  Seagrave  led  on  the  last,  which  con- 
sisted entirely  of  Londoners.  Prinee  Edward  began 
i^^D  1264.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^y  attacking  this  body,  whieh,  being 
,  unable  to  sustaitt^  his  furious  charge,  was  soon  pat 
to  Sight.  The  prince  pursued  the  Londoners  more  than  four 
miles  without  giving  quarter ;  but  his  vindictive  imprudence 
proved  fatal  to  the  royal  army.  While  he  was  pursuing  his 
advantage  with  greater  ardour  than  discretion,  the  barons  .ex^ 
peeting.  no  mercy  in  case  they  were  vanquished,  made  a  des- 
perate attack  on  the  king's  troops,  who,  after  a  faint  resistance^ 
consulted  their  safety  by  flight.  H-enry  and  Richarc^  wefc 
both  taken  prisoners,  and  conducted  to  Lewes.  Prinee  Ed- 
ward returning  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Londoners,  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  army  dispersed^  and  his  father  and  unek 
made  prisoners.  His  first  intention  was  to  make  a  last  efibrt 
for  changing  the  fate  of  the  day  by  a  vigorous  attack  on  the 
conquerors  ;  but  his  soldiers  being  discouraged,  could  not  be 
hrought  to  renew  the  battle ;  and  the  prince  being  at  length 
surrounded  by  the  bardnial  army,  was  obliged  to  capitulate 
on  condition  that  he,  and  his  utiele  Richard,  should  romain  ai 
hostages,  for  the  due  observance  of  the  Provisions  of  Oxford.- 
About  five  .thousand  men  fell  on  both  sides  in  this  conflict  f 
but  the  battle  of  Lewes  is  chiefly  memorable  for  the  import-^ 
ant  change  which  it  effeeted  in  the  English  constitution* 

•  M.  WesUninster,  p.  386t 
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In  exlnbitiiig  a  view  of  diis  long  and  disgusting  reign,  it 
lias  been  necessary  to  omit,  or  slightly  glanee  over  those  pri* 
vate  or  partial  disputes,  and  those  numerous  and  complicated 
intrignes,  which,  during  so  long  a  period  of  time,  took 
place  among  discontented  nobles  and  interested  ministers^ 
bat  which  do  not  merit  the  attention  of  posterity.  The 
principal  object  has  been  to  trace  the  series  of  erents  which 
have  led  to  the  present  constitution  >of  parliament,  and  usher- 
ed in  the  blessings  of  English  liberty.  Eyei^  thing  of  this 
nature  appears  with  the  aspect  of  national  importance.  But 
in  order  to  form  a  clear  and  comprehensive  idea  of  a  subject 
in  which  every  Englishman  is  so  deeply  cbjdcemed,  it  is  re* 
qnisite  to  observe  that,  during  the  space  of  neariy  two  cenr 
tunes,  which  had  ellapsed  since  the  conquest,  considerable 
changes  had  gradually  taken  place  in  the  social  system.  The 
number  of  great  barons  or  vassals  of  the  crown,  exclusive  of 
those  in  the  three  northern  counties,  was  about  six  hundred 
and  five ;  of  whom  about  a  hundred  and  forty  were  ecclesias- 
tics. But  the  number  of  baronies  amounted  to  about  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-two,  as  some  of  the  barons 
were  possessed  of  several  baronies.*  Every  great  proprietor 
of  land  had  his  friends  and  his  clients,  to  whom  he  distribu- 
ted knights'  fees,  which  w«re  held  under  him  by  the  usual 
tenure  of  military  serviee.  In  process  of  time  these  knights' 
fees  were  again  subdivided  without  altering  the  nature  of  the 
tenure,  so  that  every  one  who  held  a  twentieth  part  was  re- 
garded as  Liber  Homoj  mt  a  gentleman.  From  this  it  is 
easy  to  perceive,  that  although  the  great  mass  of  the.  origi- 
nal English  continued  for  ages  afterwards  in  a  servile  state, 
yet  considerable  numbers,  especially  the  relatives  of  bishops^ 
abbots^  and  other  dignified  ecclesiastic^,  would  gradually  rise 
into  a  more  elevated  rank  in  society.f .  The  gradual  increase 
of  luxury  had  also  a  natural  and  invariable  tendency  to  raise 
(Jie  people  to  wealth  and  importance.  The  eleventh  and 
twcHth  centuries  are  marked  in  history  as  the  era  from  which 

*  Vide  Domesday  Book,  and  Millar's  Hist.  Eng.  Govern.  voL  %  p.  8^ 
«nd  QT.  Campbell  eomputes  the  number  of  barons  in  tbe  whole  ku9g^ 
dom  at  about  700.    PoUt^  Sunrey»  vol.  2.  p.  381. 

Vide  CunpbeU's  PoUt.  Survey,  voL  2.  p.  381  and  382. 
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■lay  be traeei  the  dawA  of  arCa,  manufliietitresj^ vaitmacmtste^ 
in  Italy,  the  Netherlanda^  and  Fnoee.  The  eenaiiHiiiieatiea 
betweaii  the  Sagtiah  aad  Nanaaiii»  in  the  reign  of  Bdwefd 
ihe  CoalkflgoF,  whieh  was  greatly  inoreaaed  after  the  eomiveaty 
ventrihated  to  diShae  in  England  a  taste  for  the  eleganeee  of 
the  eontiaent  $  and  the  inoreaaing  Inxory  of  the  naUea  had 
cxeited  a  strong  propensity  to  mortgage,  diiMeaihfi',  and  aiiett«! 
ate  their  estates.*  The  eroisades  greatly  eeatributed  to 
these  aHenations.t  The  nobles,  who  asanmed  th^  eross, 
Iband  that  great  sums  were  reqfuisite  ta  enable  them  to  appear 
with  Agnity  at  the  head  of  their  Tassals,  and  to  defiray  tht 
expenses  of  a  distant  expedition.  Iniamed  with  the  roaumtis 
expeetation  of  splendid  e6niiaests  in  Asia,  and  by  a  aeal  fiw 
the  reeorery  of  the  holy  sepulehre,  whieh  swallowed  np  every 
other  eonsideration,  they  relinquished  their  aneient  inhm' 
tanees  without  any  relaotanee,  and  ^len  Ibr  priees  ftur  below 
their  value,  in  order  to  beeeme  adventnrers  in  quest  of  new 
settlements  in  unknown  countries.^  But  the  alienations  made 
hy  the  eroise^s,  seldom  or  never  fell  into  the  handa  of  the 
Commons.  The  mortgagees  or  the  pnrehasers  were  meetly 
liie  monarehs  or  the  elergy,  a|id  eonseqaently  these  transac- 
tions eontribnted  to  eurieh  the  ehnreh  and  the  erown,  rather 
Aan  to  exalt  the  people.  Many  of  the  barMS  perished  in 
those  distant  wars,  and  oti&k  dying  ndthoat  heirs,  their  left 
reverted  to  the  erawn  s  many  estates  had  aka  been  4»felted 
in  the  different  oiril  wars  BMitt  rebellions.  In  proeess  of  thns 
n  considerable  part  of  the  landa  in  the  kingdom,  had,  by  reir^« 
lions,  forlbitnyes,  fce.  passed  thrangh  the  hands  of  the  hji^, 
and  been  dietributed  in  smaller  partions  amongst  a  greater 
number  of  propnetors.$  While  these  ehanges  were  gradually 
takiag  place  in  the  landed  interest,  the  ereetion  of  boroughs 
or  corporations  laid  the  foundation  of  pepniar  freedom.  Fa 
iil^rent  eountttes,  diffitrent  eircumstanees  bad  eoneurred  to 
their  formation;  and  their  establishment  had  been  produetiTe 

♦  Millar's  Hist.  Eng.  Gov.  vol.  2.  p.  189. 
t  ]i^^%  Hist.  Eng.  Gov.  Und. 

t  RQbertsoii'&  Hist.  Charles  V.  yoL  1.  p.  ^  Tim  feaiark  is  appEcsblb 
Ip  the  other  countries  of  Europe  as  veil  as  England. 
^  Millac^s  Hist.  Eng.  Gor.  vfA.  2.  p»  1^5. 
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9f  iUfmitit  eSbetflu  But  In  ^l\  the  kingdoma  of  Europe,  tko 
KoooroiiB  had  promoted  iht  eBtoUishnieiit  of  Ihete  eonunattit 
ties  u  o  Ittilfiiiee  to  the  power  of  tbe  aristoerooy.  In  Italir 
ctminereild  punuiU  raised  then  lo  opolenee,  aad  tbey  soon 
a$pired  to  independenee.*  Bat  in  England,  where  trade  had 
not  yet  began  te  jBoorish,  they  had  not,  till  the  periodi 
wider  eoiisideration,  aequired  any  weight  in .  the  atate^  or  a 
voioe  in  the  national  eonneil.t 

From  the  time  of  ^he  eonqoest,  the  parliament  of  Engbuid 
had  eansisted  of  the  lay  and  eeelesiastieal  barons :  the  people 
were  eofisidered  as  of  no  importanee  in  a  eiTil  or  politieal 
point  of  Tiew*  When  the  Proviuons  of  Oxford  were  drawn 
op^  it  u  eertain  that  twelve  deputies  were  ehosen  to  represent 
the  whole  eommonity ;  all  these,  however,  were  barons,  but 
some  eonsidtt*  this  as  the  era  9i  the  introduction  of  knighio 
of  the  shivoi  akhoogh  their  number  was  Ikr  frmn  allowing 
one  lo  eaeh  eoniUy.  A  politieo-historioal  writer  of  emtnenee^ 
diiohs  that  the  eleetion  of  eounty  members  was  fint  estab* 
lished  by  enstom,  and  afterwards  sanotioned  by  royal  antho* 
|ity.  Ho  supposes  that  the  small  barons  tnding  themselvep^ 
ill  able  to  appear  with  dignity  during  their  attendance  on 
p%rlfOBieut,  were  under  tbe  necessity  either  of  wholly  aba^it^ 
teg  thism^elTes,  or  of  delegating  some  of  their  number,  at  tho 
oommon  expense,  to  represent  the  whole  body :  that  this  kind 
of  eleeticm  having  beeoov^  eostomary,  at  length  became  regu-* 
ter»  as  the  kii^  always  wished  to  eounterbalanee  the  power 
^  th^  great  bwfims ;  and  that  these  deputies,  under  the  namo 
rf  knights  of  ih0  shire,  were  introduced  into  pariiament  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III4  Bat  if  the  time  and  the  manner  of 
introducing  eounty  members  be  involved  in  a  eonsiderablo 
degree  of  obscurity,  the  introduetion  of  deputies  fi^om  dio 
boroughs  stands  in  a  more  lominous  point  of  view.  By  hii 
vifBlory  at  Lewes,  the  eail  of  Leicester  had  gotten  mostof  tho 

*  For  the  rise  and  pvogiessof  tbe  ItsMsn  ckies.  Vide  Muratori.  Antiq. 
haL  Tom.  4.  p.  159, 163,  ^* 

t  Dr.  Bobertson  observes  that  the  English  cities  were  very  inconsiden- 
bte  iD  the  twdah  century.    Hist.  Cb.  Y.  voL  1.  note  18.  p»3in 

4  Millar's  Hist.  Eng*  Got.  vol.  2.  p.  198. 
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royal  family  into  his  power ;  and,  in  the  name  of  Henry,  ho 
^verned  the  kin^om.  The  barons  and  eler^,  having  so 
far  gained  their  point,  took  every  measure  that  the  most  re* 
fined  poliey  eould  suggest  to  make  the  best  of  theii;  advanta* 
ges ;  and  as  no  composition  eould  safely  be  made,  they  resolv* 
ed  entirely  to  newHuoddle  the  constitution*  At  this  period 
must  be  fixed  the  origin  of  English  liberty.  The  pretended 
privileges  of  the  barons,  the  bishops,  and  abbots,  were  no 
better  than  various  modes  of  usurpation.  Till  this  time  tho 
ebminoa  and  indefeasible  rights  of  mankind  had  been  wholly 
disregarded  and  trampled  under  foot;  and  the  people,  like 
cattle,  had  been  led  oti  to  slaughter  without  being  idlowed  any 
share  in  the  rewards  of  victory.  But  the  barons  and  ecclesias- 
tics in  dethroning  a  king  who  was  under  the  papal  protection, 
could  not  justify  their  conduct  jon  the  political  or  religious  prin- 
ciples of  the  times.  Thjey  therefore  .called  in  a  power  which 
had  been  for  many  ages  unknown :  namely,  that  of  the  people* 
A  parliament  was  called,  and  the  barons  obliged  the  king  to 
issue  orders,  thai  four  knights  of  the  shire  should  be  sent 
from  each  county  to  represent  the  whole  landed 
^*  •  ^2  •  interest.*  At  its  meeting  various  regulations  wero 
made  I  and  a  constitution  was  framed  which  left  only  an 
empty  title  to  the  king,  and  transferred  to  the  barons  the 
whole  power  of  the  government 

The  Pope  appointed  a  legate  to  proceed  towards  England  f 
hut  a  message  from  the  earl  of  Leicester  informed  him  that 
he  could  not  be  received*  The  legate  immediately  summoned 
the  hishops  to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct,  and  on  their 
refusal  fulminated  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
them  and  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  laid  the  city  of  London 
under  an  interdict  The  queen,  in  the  mean  while,  was  makr 
ing  vast  preparations  in  France,  in  order  to  liberate  the  king 
and  the  princestf  For  this  purpose  she  .collected  such  an  army 

*  These*  however,  like  the  twdve  in  the  Oxford  parliamentt  were  dot 
chosen  by  the  counties*  but  nominated  by  the  government.  Tindal  on 
Bapin,  vol  1.  p.  339. 

f  The  queen,  being  daughter  of  the  count  Provence*  had  retired  t^ 
)PrsDcei  where  the  interest  of  her  family  were  very  powerful 
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«8,  in  flill  probability,  would  have  conquered  England,  had 
not  Providence  interposed.*  Contrary  winds  eontinued  so 
long  that  the  troops  could  not  embark,  and  were  obliged  to  bo 
^sbanded  on  the  approach  of  winter. 

Hitherto  the  prosperity  of  the  earl  of  Leicester's  affainr 
fcAd  equalled,  or  eren  exceeded,  his  most  sanguine  expectations* 
He  still  kept  the  king  in  custody,  and  used  him  as  his  instru- 
ment in  ruling  the  kingdom.  But  the  barons  soon  grew  jeal- 
ods  of  his  authority,  and  began  to  suspect  that  he  aspired  to 
the  crown.  The  earl  of  Gloucester,  who  was  one  of  the  moot 
discontented  as  well  as  the  most  powerful,  fomented  their  sus- 
picions, and  the  barons  divided  into  opposite  factions. 

The  earl  of  Leicester  now  fonnd  his  exalted  station  sur- 
rounded with  difficulties.  He  bad  overturned  the  regal  autho- 
rity, but  he  had  still  to  contencT  with  the  factions  of  the  bar- 
ens  and  the  power  of  the  Pope.  In  this  situation  he  deemed 
it  ^pedient  to  widen  the  basis  on  which  his  authority  rested^ 
by  extendhig  the  national  representation,  and  calling  on  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  to  sanction  his  proceedings. 

The  histories  of  all  ages  and  of  all  nations  sufficiently 
shew  that  the  leaders  of  revolt,  notwithstanding  their  plausi- 
ble pretexts,  seldom  act  on  principles  purely  patriotic;  It 
has  already  been  observed  that  the  barons  and  clergy,  in 
their  successive  struggles  with  the  crown,  had  only  endeav- 
oured to  secure  and  extend  their  own  privileges  and  power, 
without  wishing  to  procure  any  advantage  to  the  people; 
Nothing  but  their  own  interest,  which  had  need  of  sneh  a 
support,  could  have  induced  them  to  give  that  great  body  a 
place  ki  the  political  system.f  The  boroughs  or  corporations 
of  England  had  not  acquired  sufficient  importance  and  strength 
to  assert  their  right  to  a  share  of  the  legislative  authority. 
But  the  circumstances  of  the  times  put  into  their  hands  a  pri- 
vilege which  they  had  not  so  much  adventured  to  claim.  The 
critical  situation  of  the  earl  of  Leicester  induced  him  to  sum- 
mon a  parliament,  to  which  each  CQunty  was  ordered  to  send^ 
as  their  representatives,  two  knights,  and  each  city  and  bor- 

•  M.  Westm.p.588. 

f  Millar  observes,  that  "  the  great  body  of  the  people,  disregarded  and 
oppressed  on  all  hands,  were  beholden  for  any  privileges  bestowed  on 
thcin  to  the  jealousy  of  their  masters.*'— Millar  Hist.  Eng.  Gov,  %  p.  BO. 
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•Qgh  the  same  number  of  citkens  and  bilrgeslefc  This,  ae« 
terdinf^  to  the  best  historians,  is  the  origin  of  the  House  o^ 
Commons,  the  palladium  of  English  liberty.* 

The  sanction  given  by  this  parliament  to  Leicester's  pro^- 
eeedings,  increased  the  earl  of  Gloucester's  snspieiofts,  that 
the  aspiring  chief  was  paring  his  way  to  the  throne*  Thinks 
ing  it  unnecessary,  or  even  daagerpus^  to  conceal,  any  longer, 
his  sentiment%  he  entered  into  a  confbderaey  with  the  lords  of 
Ae  borders  of  Walea^  the  avowed  enemies  of  Leicester^  and 
^epared  for  war  by  fortifying  his  castles*  In  the  meait 
while  the  eari  of  Leicester  carried  the  eaptite  king  and 
prince  Bdward  about  with  him  wherever  he  wtot ;  but  the 
young  prince  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  Ms  gaards, 
and  by  the  assistanee  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  with  whom 
he  had  concerted  his  plan,  effected  his  escape.  Leicester, 
omitted  nothing  that  could  tend  to  support  him  in  his  authority. 
He  proclaimed  prince  Edward,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  and 
all  their  adherents,  traitors  and  rebels,  and,  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  prohibited  all  people  from  afibrdingthem  any  aid  or 
assistance.  Many  of  the  barons  joined  the  standard  of  the 
prince,  who  soon  saw  himsdf  at  the  head  of  an  army  sope- 
f  lor  to  that  which  Leicester  couimaDded.  The  eari,  tk^refore, 
■ent  orders  t^  his  son  Smon  to  jmn  him  immediately  with  his 
troops.  Simon  began  his  mArch  with  great  rapidity,  but  Ed* 
ward  being  appriased  of  his  comings  attacked  him  suddenly^ 
4md  cut  to  pieces  almost  the  whole  of  his  little  army. 

Edward  having  obtained  so  important  an  advantage,  resolv- 
•d  to  attack  the  earl  of  Leicester  before  he  could  be  in&rm- 
ud  of  his  son's  defeat.  So  secret  and  rapid  were  his  move- 
ments, that,  on  his  approach,  the  earl  supposed  it  to  be  his 
eon  who  was  come  to  his  assistance.  But  notwithstanding 
4is  surprise  on  descrying  the  hostile  banners,  he  judged  a  re- 
treat more  dangerous  tlmn  a  battle,  and  immediately  prepared 
to  receive  the  attack.  Although  deserted  by  his 
^ '  *  '  Welsh  troops  at  the  very  fitst  onset,  the  earl,  by  his 
courage  and  conduct,  sustained,  from  two  in  the  afternoon 

•  Vide  Spdmai^'s  Gloss.  Voce  Farliam.  and  Dp.  Brady,  voL  1.  p.  140, 
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uatil  night,  all  the  efforts  ,  of  an  enemy  greatly  superior  in 
numbers.  At  length  he  fell  covered  with  wounds,  as  did  also 
his  son. Henry  ;  and  the  army  being  disheartened  by  ^the  death 
of  their  general,  the  royalist  gained  a  complete  victory.  Thus 
fell  the  famous  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  who, 
though  a  native  of  France,  was  chosen  for  their  general  by 
the  barons  of  England,  and  obtained  the  actual  government 
of  the  kingdom.*  Although  so  zealous  an  opposer  of  the 
royal  authority,  his  administration  was  not  less  arbitrary 
than  that  of  the  monarch  whose  power  he  had  usurped,  a 
proof,  among  thousands  of  others,  that  pretences  of patriotiifra 
are  often  a  cipke  to  ambition.  But  if  many  parts  of  his  con- 
duct were  unjustifiable,  the  result  was  beneficial.  tHis  politi- 
cal and  militai^  abilities  were  equal  to  his  bold  and  enter- 
prising genius,  and  his  name  will  for  ever  be  memorable  in 
history  as  the  founder  of  the  English  House  of  Goipmons» 
^hieh  forms  so  important  a  part  of  the  national  representa" 
iion. 

The  victory  of  Evesham  Jnras  rendered  still  more  satisfac- 
tory to  Edward  by  enabling  him  to  liberate  his  royal  father, 
Inborn  the  earl  of  Leicester  had  detained  more  than  fourteen 
months  in  captivity. 

The  public  opinion  is  directed  by  circumstances,  and  fre- 
quently passes  from  one  extreme  to  another  with  a  rapidity 
that  would  astonish  a  dispassionate  spectator.  The  nei^t 
parliament  that  met  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  royal  inter- 
est; and  readily  granted  to  the  king  the  confiscated  estates  of 
the  rebels.  Some  of  the  confederates  seeing  themselves  thus 
exposed  to  the  effects  of  royal  vengeance,  began  to  provide  fqr 
their  own  security.  Simon  de  Montfort,  son  of  the  late  earl 
of  Leicester,  and  nephew  qf  the  .king,  perceiving  his  situation 
to  be  desperate,  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, a  place  which,  in  that  age,  when  embankments  and 

*  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated 
Simon  Count  de  Montfort,  who  led  the  crmsade  against  the  Albigenses. 
Talang  some  disgust  at  the  court  of  France,  he  came  to  try  his  fortune 
in  England,  where  he  became  a  great  favourite  with  the  king,  and  still 
more  with  his  sister  the  countess  dowager  of  Pembroke^  yfhom,  bavi^f 
first  r^d^red  pregnant,  he  married  A.  D.  1238< 
I  I 
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drainage  were  in  so  impetfeet  a  slate,  was  rendered  almoit 
inaeeessible  by  the  surrounding  morasses.  Having  easily  put 
the  Isle  into  sneh  a  state  of  defence,  as  might  resist  the  ef- 
forts of  a  very  superior  foree,  great  nUmbeps  of  malcontents 
resorted  daily  to  his  standard.  Prince  !fe!dward  was  sent 
against  him  with  an  army,  and  found  acoi^siderable  diMeiilty 
in  dislodging  him  from  a  position  almost  nnassailabk^^  but 
after  an  obstinate  resistance^  the  malcontents  were  compelled 
to  surrender,  on  condition  that  their  Ktcs  and  limbs  should  be 
spared ;  and  by  the  intiercession  of  the  king  of  the  Romans^ 
Simon  de  Montfort  obtained  permission  to  depart  the  king- 
dom with  an  annual  pension  of  four  hundred  pounds  of  sil-* 
yer.*  Others  of  the  malcontents,  however,  remained  ib  arms. 
Jn  Hampshire  a  considerable  body  of  rebels  was  headed  by 
Adam  de  Gordon,  a  man  of  ettraordinary  strength  and  eour* 
age.  Prince  Edward  being  sent  against  them^  attacked  their 
^amp,  and  leaping  hastily  into  the  trench,  before  bis  troops 
eould  follow  him,  found  himself  engaged,  hand  to  hand,  with 
the  rebel  chief,  whom  he  brought  to  the  ground.  This  dis- 
play of  personal  prowess,  so  congenial  to  the  ideas  of  the 
times,  greatly  contributed  to  exalt  the  martial  renown  of  the 
prince.t  The  easUe  of  Kennelworth^  which 'could  not  be 
harried  by  assault,  surrendered  after  a  long  blockade.  But 
the  principal  force  of  the  confederates  was  concentrated  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  which,  at  that  time,  consisted  for  the  most  part 
0f  morasses  impassable  to  an  army.  In  that  place  the  fogi- 
tive  malcontents,  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
especially  from  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  assembled ;  and  their 
forces  grew  so  considerable,  that  the  king  marched  against 
them  in  person ;  but  on  his  arrival  at  Cambridge,  he  judged 
it  expedient  to  wait  for  the  return  of  prince  Edward,  who 
Ijras  then  employed  in  redueing  ih^  malcontents  of  York- 
shire and  Northumberland. 

While  such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  the  earl  of  Gloncester, 
who  had  been  so  strenuous  an  abettor  of  the  royal  eause^  and 

•  Wikes  Canon  of  Os.Jp.  74.  Rapin  says  500  marks,  voL  1.  p.  342.  Mont- 
,  fort  afterwards  turned  pirate-    Rapin  ibid. 

t  This  circumstance,  although  related  by  Wikes,  an  Augustine  numb 
t>.  TGof  hishistoiy,  has^mewbatof  tbQairof  romance. 
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n  ileteiniiiiitid  hn  en^my  of  tbe  Leie^ter  party,  perceiving 
that  the  king  was  agi^iii  aiming  ut  despotism,  fesolyed  to  giy^ 
a  timely  ebeek  to  his  proceedings.  Having  raised  some  troopf 
^a  the  borders  of  Wales^  and  made  a  league  with  the  prince 
of  that  country,  as  wfell  as  with  soine  of  the  neighbouring 
barons,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  the  king's  absence,  an4 
marched  directly  to  Lopdon,  where  it  is  probable  that  the 
principal  citizens  were  not  ignorant  of  his  designs.  Having 
closely  besieged  the  Tower,  the  garrison  was  soon  obliged  to 
surrender.  After  making  himself  master  of  the  Tower,  h0 
pnUished  a  manilbsto,  declaring  that  his  motive  for  arming 
was  to  obtain  reasonable  terms  for  the  malcontents,  and  to 
oblige  the  king  to  adhere  (o  his  solemn  engagements*  Sur- 
prised at  this  unexpected  revolt,  Henry  sent  pressing  orders 
to  his  son  to  join  him  withoiit  delay.  The  prince  having  tran* 
qntlUsEcd  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  marched  with  all 
possible  speed  towards  the  metropolis.  Having  joined  theiir 
forces,  the  king  j^nd  the  prince  encamped  at  Stratford.  Th0 
esteem  which  prince  S2dward  had  ^quked,  rather  than  anj 
respect  for  the  king,  considerably  increased  their  army;  but 
fGHopeester's  party,  in  Lond{»n,  pilli^d  Kent  and  Surrey,  af 
well  as  the  royal  palace  at  Westminster.  The  eari,  who  had 
expected  a  general  in^n'ection  of  the  whole  kingdom  in  hif 
fa^onr,  finding  that  he  bad  relied  on  uncei:tain  assurances,  sooi^ 
was  desirous  of  an  accommodation ;  and,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  ih^  king  of  the  Romans,  ^e  obtained  a  complete 
iLmgesty  bot|i  for  him«e|f  and  the  city  of  London.  After  tfai$ 
revolt  was  suppressed,  prinjee  Edward  advanced  to  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  whict  he  r^dered  accessible  by  bridges  of  hurdles  an4 
Jboai^s  throwp  over  the  bogs.  The  rebels  finding  them^lvep 
destitute  of  all  hopes  of  assistance,  were  glad  to  surrender 
on  condition  that  life  and  limb  should  be  spared,  and  by  their 
redaction  the  troubles  which,  during  the  space  .of  five  years, 
had  agitated  the  kingdom,  were  brought  to  a  termination.  But 
it  was  still  thought  necessary  to  chastise  the  Welsh  prince, 
who  had  constantly  aided  the  rebels,  Edward  marched  into 
Wales,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Montgomery.  But  Llewellyn, 
conscious  of  the  inferiority  of  his  forces,  obtained  a  peace  on 
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condition  •f  doing  homage  to  the  crown  of  England,  of  pAjy 
itig  thirty-two  thousand  marks,  and  of  delivering  up  some  of 
his  eastles.* 

The  poblie  tranquillity  being  restored,  prinee 
Edward,  with  Henry,  son  of  the  king  of  the  So- 
mans^t  and  a  great  number  of  the  English  nobles,  eneour- 
aged  by  the  example  of  the  son  and  the  nephew  of  their  mon- 
arch, took  the  cross,  and  embarked  on  an  expedition  to  the 
Holy  Land.  The  original  plan  was  that  the  English  arma- 
ment should"  act  in  conjunction  with  that  of  France  under  St. 
Louis,  who  had  also  engaged  in  the  croisade.  But  the  Freneh 
monarch  having  resolved  to  begin  his  operations  by  an  expe- 
dition against  Tunis,  prince  Edward  proceeded  with  the  Eng- 
lish army  to  Palestine.  His  forces  were  not  sufficiently  nu- 
nlerous  to  enable  him  to  make  any  great  progress ;  but,  in 
several  bloody  actions  with  the  Mahommedans,  he  revived 
among  them  the  memory  of  his  great  uncle  Richald  L  His 
martial  fame,  however,  was  near  proving  fatal  to  hi9  life. 
An  assassin  having,  under  pretence  of  dcKvering  to-tiim  some 
letters  from  the  governor  of  Joppa,  obtained  a  private  aodi>^ 
enee,  attempted  to  stab  him  to  the  heart.  Edward,  with 
great  dexterity,  warded  off  the  blow  from  his  body,  birt  he 
received  a  wound  in  his  arm.  The  murderer  vras  ahoui  to 
repeat  the  blow,  but  prince  Edward  gave  him  so  violent  a  kidc, 
that  he  brought  him'  down  to  the  ground,  and  leaping  in- 
stantly' upon  him,  he  wrested  the  dagger  out  of  his  hand,  and 
killed  him  on  thei  spot.  The  wound  which  he  had  received 
was  found  to  be  extremely  dangeroud,  as  the  dagger  was  pois- 
oned*; but  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  together  with  the 
skill  of  his  surgeon,  completed  his  cure.^    But  the  disastrous 

*  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  ci^  wars  after  the  death  of  Leicester, 
Vide  Wikes,  p.  74  to  p.  83. 

f  Prince  Henry  was  assassinated  at  Viterbo,  in  Italy,  by  Guido  de 
Montfort,  son  of  the  earl  of  I^elcester^in  revenge  for  his  father's  death. 

^  It  has  been  related  that  he  owed  his  life  to  his  consoVt  £leonan» 
who  sucked  out  the  poison ;  but  the  fact  appears  not  only  romantic 
but  extremely  doubtfuU  being  mentioned  by  no  historian  of  that  age. 
Tindal  says  it  is  first  mentioned  by  Camden.  Vide  notes  on  Biscpin  1. 
p  345-. 
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InMltgenee  of  the  dieath  of  St  Louis,  and  of  the  retom  of 
his  armament  to  Franeey  eonvineed  Edward  that  his  longer 
stay  in  the  east  could  not  be  of  any  utility.*  He  therefore 
•oneladed  a  truce  with  the  sultan,  and  prepared  for  his  return 
to  England.  While  the  young  prince  was  absent  in  Palestine, 
his  father,  Henry  III.  expired  at  London  in  the 
A.B.  1272*.  fittty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  ^the  fifty 
seventh  of  his  reign* 

The  character  of  H^iry  III.  is  sufficiently  develo|ied  in 
the  hisilory  (Kf  lus  administration^  The  narrownesa  of  his 
genius,  his  inconstant  and  capricious  temper,  and  his  prone^ 
ness  to  be  guided  by  interested  counsellors,  are  conspicuous  in 
all  the  transactions  of  his  reign.  His  notions  of  arbitrary 
power  were  common  to  princes  in  a  barbarous  age  ;  but,  in 
him,  they  were  neither  supported  by  brilliant  qualities,  nor 
tempered  with  discretion.  Equally  avaricious  and  prodigal, 
he  was  constantly  employed  in  extorting  money  from  his  sub^- 
jeets,  without  ever  augmenting  his  treasures ;  and  his  desire 
of  estaiblishing  his  despotic  authority  caused  him,  for  a  time^ 
(o  lose  his  just  prerogatives  and  bis  personal  liberty,  for  the 
reeoy«*y  of  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  valour  of  his  son. 
Among  all  his  vices,  however,  he  cannot  be  taxed  with  cruelty. 
Re  was  generally  contented  with  punishing  rebels  in  their 
purses,  when  he  might  have  caused  them  to  expire  on  the  scaf- 
fold ;  aud  seemed,  on  every  occasion,  more  desirous  of  the 
money  than  the  blood  of  his  enemies.  But  of  all  the  features 
of  his  character,  his  profuseness  to  his  favourites,  and  his  tn< 
eonsiderate  waste  of  money,  were  the  most  conspicuous ;  and 
his  improvidence,  rather  than  any  other  vice,  may  be  considy 
ered  as  the  source  of  all  his  misfortunes. 

In  exhibiting  the  troubles  which  agitated  his  reign,  it  has 
already  been  observed  that  the  result  was  extremely  favoura- 
ble to  popular  freedom ;  but  it  may  appear  Somewhat  extraor- 
dinary, that,  notwithstanding  the  impoverishment  of  the 
hingdom,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  sums  of  money  extorted 
by  the  king  and  the  Pope,  a  considerable  progress  was  made 

•  St.  Louis,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  fell  victims  to  the  pes- 
tilence while  lying  befere  Timis.  H^ift  wa»  the  last  of  those  romantic 
expeditions  caUcd  the  croisades* 
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in  the  arts  of  elegance,  and  espe'eiaily  in  arehiteetnre.  Bttt 
it  must  also  be  observed,  that  notwithstaBding  the  eontentiooff 
disputes  between  the  king  and  the  nobles,  as  well  as  between 
the  Pope  and  the  elergy,  a  long  period  of  almost  forty  years 
elapsed  without  any  of  those  destruetive  civil  wars,  which 
had  so  frequently  devastated  the  kingdom.  Daring  this  inter'' 
val  of  tranquillity,  the  people  of  England  must  have  consid- 
erably augmented  their  wealth ;  and  perhaps  the  bishops  and 
monks,  who  knew  as  well  how  to  hold,  as  the  Pope  did  to 
draw,  complained  of  a  poverty  which  they  did  not  expe* 
Hence. 

Whatever  might,  in  this  respect,  be  the  state  of  either  the 
ehnrch  or  the  kingdom,  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  produced  some 
of  the  most  magnificent  specimens  of  sacred  architecture  that 
England  can  boast.  The  origin  of  the  highly  ornamented 
«tyle  of  architecture  which  has  received  the  various  appella- 
tions of  Gothic,  Anglo-Normanic,  and  Saracenic,  is  difficult 
to  trace ;  but,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it 
«eems  to  have  attained  its  highest  perfection.*  Westminster 
Abbey,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  was  taken  down  and 
i^ebuilt,  still  remains  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  arehitee<> 
tnral  skill  of  that  age. 

.  *  The  term  Gothic  \b  often  applied^  in  an  indefinite  seinse,  to  the  ages 
of  ignorance ;  but,  in  defiiung  the  limits  of  historical  periods*  this  term 
cannot  be  brought  lower  than  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  The  highly  or- 
namented style  of  architecture  which  prevailed,  with  some  variations, 
fpftm  the  13th  to  the  16th  century,  has,  by  some,  been  called  Saracenic^ 
Ijecause  it  appeared  in  Europe  soon  after  the  croisades,  and  seems  to 
h^e  admitted  a  variety  of  Arabic  ornaments.  The  illustrious  Society  of 
Antiquaries  have  ^ven  it  the  appellation  of  English,  because  it  was 
brought  to  tbe  highest  perfection  in  England.  Its  grand  characteristic  is 
striking  effect,  which  renders  it  pecuUarly  adapted  to  structures  ooade- 
cratcd  to  religion. 
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At  the  death  of  Henry  III.  his  son  and  successor,  Edward  I^ 
yrsLS  fighting  under  the  banners  of  the  cross,  and  acquiring 
military  fame  in  the  distant  region  of  Palestine.  His  absence 
tvas  no  detriment  to  his  succession.  His  prudence  and  val-* 
onr  were  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  English  ^  and  they  hoped 
that  he  would  employ  those  talent  sin  maintaining  the  tran* 
quillity  of  the  kingdom,  which  had  suffered  such  violent 
shocks  in  the  two  preceding  reigns.  The  assembled  barons, 
with  one  accprd,  swore  fealty  to  their  absent  monarch  ;  and 

A.  D.i3^.  *PP®i**t^d  ^  regency  to  goyern  the  kingdom  until 
'  his  arrival. 
Edward  being  on  his  return  from  the  east,  arrived  at  Mes- 
sina, in  Sieily ,  before  he  was  informed  of  what  passed  in  Eng- 
land. From  Sicily  he  went  to  Rome  to  visit  the  new  Pope, 
Gregory  X^  wha  was  his  particular  friend,  and  had  accom- 
panied him  when  he  went  to  Palestine.  He  then  proceeded 
on  his  journey  homeward  through  Burgundy  and  France ;  and 
after  honouring  with  his  presence  a  tournament,  to  which  he 
was  invited  by  the  earl  of  Chalons,  he  went  to  Paris  on  a  visit 
to  Philip  III.  king  of  France,  who  gave  him  an  honourable 
reception,  and  received  his  homage  for  Guienne.  At  length 
having  finished  his  peregrination,  he  and  his  queen  arrived  in 
A  D  l^f^  England  ;  and  on  the  19th  August  were  erowned 
at  Westminster.  The  first  care  of  the  new  king, 
after  his  coronation,  was  to  make  a  striet  inquiry  into  the 
affiiirs  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  rectify  the  abuses  which  had 
crept  in  daring  the  former  reigns.  He  and  his  parliament 
taaeted  new  laws  for  shearing  the  tranquillity  of  the  king- 
dom, the  immimities  of  the  ehiireb,  and  the  privileges  of  the 
elci^. 
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Edward  had  long  revolved  in  hU  mind  the  subjagaiion  of 
^Vales.  That  eoantrj  had,  in  the  preceding  reign,  been  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  vaasalage  to  the  English  crown ;  but  the 
Welsh  continued  to  be  triwblesome  neighbours.  Ever  ready 
ia  take  advantage  of  any  disturbance  that  broke  out  in  Eng* 
land,  they  never  failed,i>n  such  occasions^  to  renew  their  pre- 
datory inroads  on  the  frontiers ;  and  in  the  late  civil  wars, 
Llewellyn,  the  reigning  prince,  had  constantly  aided  the 
English  malcontents.  Edward  offered  him  peace  on  condi- 
tion that  he  should  make  satisfaction  for  all  the  damages 
done  to  the  borders  of  England  during  the  wars ;  but  Llewellyn 
refused  to  accede  to  this  proposal.  In  the  begin- 
A.  D.      77.  Q-Q^  ^f  ii^^  spring,  fldward  having  assembled  a 

numerous  army,  put  himself  at  its  head,  and  by  cutting  a 
wide  road  through  a  vast  forest,  opened  himself  a  passage 
into  the  centre  of  Wales.  Llewellyn  being  unable  to  withstand 
this  formidable  invasion,  retired  to  the  mountains  of  Snowden, 
the  usual  refuge  of  the  Welsh  when  driven  to  the  last  extre- 
mity. The  English  fleet,  in  the  mean  while,  reduced  the  Isle 
of  Anglesey ;  and  the  Weldi  prinoe  being  pressed  on  every 
side,  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  which  he  obtained  on  the 
hard  condition  oi  paying  fifty  thousand  pounds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  besides  the  annual  sum  of  a  thousand 
marks  for  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  and  several  other  articles  of 
inferior  importance.  But  Edward  having  suffciently  humbled 
his  enemy,  generously  remitted  the  pecuniary  conditions,  and 
liberated  the  hostages  which  Llewellyn  had  delivered.  He 
Bot  only  restored  to  that  prince  his  intended  consort,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  been  captured 
by  the  Englidi,  but  did  him  the  honour  to  be  present  at  his 
nuptials ;  and  in  order  to  attach  the  Welsh  princes  to  the  in- 
terests of  England,  he  created  David,  the  l^other  ofUe^ 
wellyn,  earl  of  Denbigh,  and  gave  him  in  marriage  a  rich 
English  heiress,  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Derby. 

The  Welsh  war  being  ended,  Edward  was  again  left  at 
leisure  to  attend  to  internal  regulations.  Among  the  various 
abuses  that  prevailed  in  the  kingdom,  the  adulteration  of  the 
coin  exeited  a  general  complaint.  On  its  being  discovered 
that  the  Jews  wocre  the  chief  authors  of  tl^s  ^vil;4ie  caused 
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all  those  that  were  in  England  to  be  seized  in  one  day.  After 
a  strict  examination,  two  hundred  and  eighty  being  convieted 
of  flipping  and  coining,  or  eirenlating  counterfeit  money,  re- 
eeiFed  sentence  of  death,  and  were  executed  at  London,  be- 
sides great  numbers  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.* 

An  afiair  of  a  different  nature,  but  of  great  public  import- 
ance, next  attracted  the  attention  of  the  king  and  the  parlia- 
ment. In  those  dark  ages,  when  ignorance  and  vice  kept 
an  equal  pace,  those  who  were  possessed  of  affluence,  and 
apprehensive  of  approaching  dissolution,  after  a  life  of  li- 
centiousness, generally  sought  to  bribe  the  justice  Of  heaven 
by  liberal  donations  to  churches  and  monasteries.  This  cus- 
tom had  become  so  prevalent,  as  to  excite  a  general  complaint 
among  relatives,  who  were  thus  deprived  of  their  inheri- 
tance ;  and  it  was  represented  that  all  the  lands  in  the  king- 
dom Would,  in  process  of  time,  be  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
if  people  were  sufiered  thus  to  alienate  their  estates  to  the 
church,  in  the  vain  expectation  of  purchasing  the  salvation  of 
their  souls.  The  king  laid  the  matter  before  the  parliament^ 
and  to  remedy  so'  growing  an  abuse  the  famou* 
'  mortmain  act  was  passed,  prohibiting  all  such  be* 
quests,  without  the  express  consent  of  the  sovereign. 

But  in  attempting  another  regulation,  Edward  fell  into  an 
error  which  he  soon  found  it  necessary  to  rectify.  During  th6 
troubles  of  the  late  reigns,  many  persons  had  gotten  posses- 
sion of  estates  to  which  they  had  no  legal  right.  This  was 
a  fertile  source  of  litigation,  and  the  crown  itself  suffered  by 
these  disorders.  Writs  of  inquiry  were  issued,  and  all  per- 
sons possessing  contested  estates  were  obliged  to  shew  in  whi^ 
manner  they  had  been  acquired.  Some  regulation  of  this 
kind  was  just  and  necessary ;  but  the  king  pushed  the  mat*- 
ter  so  far  as  to  convert  it  into  a  means  of  oppression.  Dur- 
ing the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  a  great  part  of  which  period 
had  been  filled  with  scenes  of  confusion,  productive  of  vari- 
ous revolutions  in  families,  great  numbers  of  the  nobles  had 
lost  their  original  records.  The  king,  taking  advantage  of 
this  circumstance,  issued  a  proclamation,  enjoining  all  those 

•  M.  West,  p.  409- 
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who  heM  lands  of  the  crown  to  lay  their  titles  hefere  tho 
jadges  $  and  many  who  could  not  prodaee  them,  were  obliged 
to  pay  large  sums  of  money  in  order  to  preserve  their  estates. 
Bot  the  firmness  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  pat  a  stop  to  these 
proceedings.  That  nobleman  being  summoned  before  tho 
Jadges  of  the  crown,  was  required  to  shew  the  original  title 
by  which  he  held  his  estates,  when  drawing  an  old  rusty 
sword,  he  made  this  resolute  answer :  ^  My  ancestors,  coming 
^  in  with  William  the  Bastard,  won  these  lands  by  the  sword ; 
^  and  by  the  sword  I  will  defend  them  against  any  that  wiH 
*^  take  them  away ;  for  that  king  did  not  conquer  for  him- 
^  self  alone,  neither  did  my  ancestors  assist  him  for  thai 
**  end.*'*  This  decisive  reply  convinced  the  king  of  the  dan- 
ger of  persisting  in  measures  which  tended  to  excite  a  re- 
volt of  the  barons,  and  to  involve  him  in  the  same  troubles 
ihat  John  and  Henry  III.  had  experienced*  He  therefore 
made  a  prudent  use  of  the  hint,  and  by  revoking  his  psoela- 
mation,  regained  the  affeetions  of  the  nobility. 

Edward  was  now  about  to  be  employed  in  an  affair  highly 
beneficial  to  his  kingdom.  His  generosity  and  politeness  to  the 
Welsh  princes  Llewellyn  and  David  might  have  prevented 
the  renewal  of  hostilities,  unless  it  be  supposed  that  Edward 
in  conferring  these  favours,  had  only  intended  to  conceal  his 
future  designs  on  their  conntryr  The  Welsh  always  bore  the 
English  yoke  with  impatience,  and  if  the  grievances  related 
by  certain  historians  be  considered  as  resting  on  substantial 
evidence,  it  must  be  supposed  that  Edward  had  formed  the 
design  of  driving  them  to  revoIt.t  It  also  appears  that  a 
prediction  of  Merlin,  their  famous  prophet,  had  no  incon- 
siderable share  in  prompting  them,  once  more,  to  try  the  for- 
tune of  arms.  The  Welsh  imagined  f^m  this  prediction 
that  Llewellyn  was  destined  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  Brutus, 
whom  their  fabulous  legends  represented  as  the  first  king 
over  the  whole  island  of  Albion;  and  this  fancy  had  taken 
such  fast  hold  of  their  minds,  that  both  the  prince  and  the 
people  flattered  themselves  with  its  speedy  accomplishment.  * 

*  Tindal'tt  notes  on  BsLpin»  vol.  1.  p.  360. 

I  Vide  Xyrrcl,  voV  4.  p.  36,  &c»   PoweUs  ffist.  Wales,  p.  359,  kc. 
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Lkwellyn  having  transmitted  to  £dward  a  statement  of  his* 
real  or  pretended  grievances,  and  obtaining  no  redress,  in* 
itantlj  flew  to  arms,  ravaged  the  English  borders,^  and  de^^ 
feated  their  troops  in  difierent  reneounters. 

On  receiving  intelligenee  of  this  revolt,  Edward  summoned 
his  barons,  and  sending  for  a  great  number  of  foreign  troops 
fk'om  Gnienne  and  Gaseony,  collected  a  numerous  army.*  Ou 
his  approach,  Llewellyn  again  retired  to  the  inaecessiblsi 
mountains  of  Snowden,  a  position  which  might  have  been 
maintained  without  danger.  The  king  of  England  perceiv* 
ing  the  impossibility  of  attacking  the  Welsh  prince,  resolved 
to  bloekade  his  army  by  securing  all  the  avenues  that  led  into- 
those  mountainous  regions.  Here  Llewellyn  might,  without 
any  risk  to  himself,  have  wearied  out  his  besiegers,  had  not 
a  trifling  victory  gained  by  one  of  his  detachments  over  a 
small  body  of  English,  who  had  come  over  from  Anglesey, 
induced  him  to  leave  his  impregnable  post.  This  inoonsidera-r 
Ue  advantage  was,  by  the  credulity  of  the  prince  and  his 
people,  interpreted  as  the  beginning  of  the  fulfilment  of  Mer**  r 
lia's  prophecy.  Flattered  with  this  delusive  expectation^ 
Llewellyn  descended  into  the  plain  without  considering  the 
inferiority  of  his  forces  both  in  numbers  and  discipline.  The 
Welsh  and  the  English,  for  the  last  tim^,  drew  up  against 
each  other  in  hostile  array.  Llewellyn  soon  discovered  the 
error  into  which  he  had  been  led  by  his  credulity.  He  fought 
with  a  courage  inspired  by  desperation,  and  was 

A^D.1283.  ^^^'^^  ^°  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^'  ^^^  seeing  his  army 
entirely  routed.  His  head,  crowned  with  ivy,  was,i 
by  Edward's  command,  exposed  on  the  walls  of  the  Tower  of 
London.  David,  the  brother  of  Llewellyn,  soon  after  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  unfortunate  prince  beg-^ 
S^d  for  mercy  $  but  as  he  was  the  last  of  the  family  of  the 
ftoverei|^  of  Wales,  the  inci(orible  Ipidward  resolved  that 
the  conquest  of  that  country  should  be  secured  by  his  death. 
He  caused  him  to  be  condemned  and  executed  as  a  traitor. 
His  head  was  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  Tower  near  that 
pt  the  prince,  his  brother  $  and  his  four  quarters  were  sent  to 

\  Tmdal's  notes  on  Rapin  1.  p.  d6(k 
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ke  exposed,  in  a  tivilar  maBiiery  at  Winchester,  Bristol,  Nor<^ 
tbampton,  and  York.  Thus  did  Edward  endeavour,  by  ter- 
ror, to  prevent  any  future  revolts  against  his  authority.* 
Wales  was  annexed  to  England :  foreign  eoufuests  might  add 
lustre  to  a  reign;  but  this  was  condueive  to  the  felicity  of  die 
kingdom.  Thus  the  Webh,  those  interesting  remaine  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  finally  lost  their  national  independence,  after 
having  preserved  it  in  that  narrow  eorner  of  the  island  more 
than  eight  eenturies.  Without  any  foreign  alliance,  and  des* 
tatuteof  all  succours,  they  had,  during  this  long  period,  stood 
their  gcound  against  the  Saxon  and  Norman  kings  of  Eng- 
land, most  of  whom  had  attempted  to  subdue  them  with  for<^ 
ees  greatly  superior.  They  had  often  been  compelled  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  English  monarchs  $  but  they  had  always  remain-* 
ed  a  distinct  nation,  governed  by  peculiar  laws.  The  loes  of 
these  privileges  were  amply  repaid  by  those  which  they  ac- 
quired. From  a  state  of  barbarifui  freedom,  they  emerged  to 
a  state  of  more  civilized  liberty.  They  became  one  and  tbe 
same  nation  with  the  conquerors  $  and  have,  ever  since,  en« 
joyed  all  the  privileges  of  that  excellent  constitution,  which, 
after  the  revolution  of  a  few  ages,  was  so  judiciously  com- 
pleted as  to  produce  the  largest  portiQU  of  political  felicity 
that  any  people  has  ever  enjoyed.t 

The  kingdom  being  now  in  a  state  of  peace  and  security, 
Edward  committed  the  regency  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
embarked  for  France,  where  he  spent  a  considerable  time  in 
solieiting,  from  Philip  the  Fair,  the  restitution  of  the  provin- 
ees  which  Philip  Augustus  had  wrested  from  the  crown  of 

♦  Bapin  1.  p.  360. 

t  In  smchieving  and  securing  the  conquest  of  Wales,  Edwud  has,  by 
gome  historians,  been  charged  with  great  inhumanity.  He  is  sadd  to  have 
ordered  a  general  massacre  of  the  bards,  whose  poetical  efluslons  inflamed 
the  Webh  M^th  a  love  of  independence.  The  story  has  been  generally 
tecdved;  but  it  is  questkmMl  by  the  most  judtcbns  historians.  Hapiii 
is  silent  on  the  subject ;  and  a  modem  writer  says  that  it  tests  wholly  ai 
the  authority  <d  Wynne,  who  lived  centuries  after  the  event.  Jones's  Hist. 
Brecknock*  vol  1.  chap.  8.  This  author  says  that,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
inany  ages,  the  Welsh  still  retain  an  habitual  aversion  to  the  English, 
^t.  Brecknock  I.  chap.  10.    This  can  only  be  understood  of  the  vulgar. 
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BnglAiicl.  But  in  this  affair  he  waa  nasiieeesBfiil.  After 
passing  three  years  oir  the  eoatinent,  dariag  whieh  peried 
iiothing  of  importance  was  transaeted,  Edward  returned  to 
Bttgland,  and  immediateiy  set  about  reforming  several  abuses 
whieh  had  been  introduced  in  his  absence,  especially  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  On  making  a  strict  inquiry,  it  was 
found  that  many  of  the  judges,  and  other  magistrates,  had 
MtflTered  themselves  to  be  corrupted  by  bribes.  Of  this  num* 
ber  was  the  chief  justiciary,  who  was  jbanishe^  the  realm,  and 
Ihs  estates  were  confiscated.  The  other  delinquents  were  pun- 
ished by  heavy  fines,  whieh  brought  large  sums  of  money  into 
tlie  treasury,  while  equity  was  established  in  the  courts  of 
Judicature. 

The  next  important  regulation  was  the  hanishment  of  the 
Jews.  These  people  appear  to  have  been  first  introduced  into 
Bngland  by  William  the  Conqueror.  They  enjoyed  various 
and  important  privileges,  especially  that  of  beii^  proprietors 
erf  land ;  and  they  had  not  only  a  high  priest  of  their  religioUj 
hot  judges  of  their  own  nation  to  hear  and  detennine  their 
differences.*  By  traffic,  usury,  mortgages,  &c.  they  bad  ac- 
quired great  wealth  both  in  money  and  land.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  they  were  subject  to  exorbitant  and  frequent  exae« 
tions.  The  taxes,  imposed  on  them,  constituted  a  distinct  and 
considerable  branch  of  the  royal  revenue,  under  the  name  of 
the  Eitchequer  of  the  Jews.  The  king,  who  was  their  only 
protector,  seems  to  have  been  the  absolute  lord  of  their  estates 
and  effects ;  and  he  fleeced  them  as  they  fleeced  his  subjectsf. 
Without  mentioning  a  number  of  other  instances,  especially 
in  the  reigns  of  Richard  I.  John,  and  Henry  III.  Aaron,  a 
Jew  of  York,  had,  in  the  year  i2S0,  paid  to  the  last  mentioned 
monarch,  at  different  times,  sums  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thou- 
sand marks  of  silver,  besides  two  hundred  marks  of  gold  to 
the  queen.^:  And  in  the  short  space  of  little  more  than  seven 
years  from  A.  D.  i^5,  the  fiftieth  of  Henry  III.  to  the 
spring  of  1278,  the  second  of  Edward  I.  the  crown  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Jews  more  than  four  hundred  and  twenty 

«  Rapin  t  p.  364.  f  TindaL's  notes  on  Rapin  1,  p.  S4r* 

♦  M.  Paris,  p.  785. 
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thoQsuid  pomtds,  a  very  large  stun  in  that  age,  and  equal,  in 
weight,  to  one  miUion  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds 
in  modem  money.*  In  short,  it  appears,  that  the  wealth  of 
the  Jews  was  a  fimd,  on  which  the  crown  made  large  demands 
tm  every  emergency.  An  insatiable  thirst  of  gain  caused 
fhcm  to  submit  to  these  extortions ;  and,  indeed,  in  these  ages 
of  bigotry  and  ignorance,  there  was  scarcely  any  christian 
emitttry  in  which  they  were  more  equitably  treated.  Tift 
English  had  long  desired  their  expulsion;  but  they  had  al- 
ways diverted  the  blow  by  presents  to  the  king  and  his  mins- 
ters. Although  the  accusation  of  crucifying  christian  childreii 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  calumny  invented  by  their  enemies  $ 
yet  they  were  undoubtedly  guilty  of  other  crimes,  such  as^ 
iMury,  clipping,  and  adulterating  the  coin,  and  various  practi- 
ces which  merited  the  public  animadversion.  The  king  being 
vnable  any  longer  to  protect  them  without  giving  great  offence 
to  the  nation,  the  parliament  resolved  on  their  ex- 

•  *  pulsion.      They  were  permitted  to  carry   away 
their  moveable  eSfects,  but  their  houses  and  lands  were  eon? . 
iseated. 

About  this  period  Edward  I.  began  to  be  engaged  in  the . 
grand  afiiedr  of  his  reign.  Alexander  III.  king  of  Scotland, 
dying  in  1289,  without  issue,  the  succession  to  his  crown  de- 
volved on  his  grandanghter  Margaret,  princess  of  Norway.f 
Ever  since  the  death  of  that  monarch  Edward  had  meditated 
the  design  of  uniting,  in  his  own  family,  the  crowns  of  Eng- 
land  and  Scotland ;  and,  in  that  view,  had  negociated  with  the 
Scottish  barons  a*  treaty  of  marriage  between  his  son  and  the 
heiress  of  their  kingdom.  A  measure  so  beneficial,  both  to  the 
Scotch  and  the  English,  met  with  universal  approbation.  But 
the  plans  of  human  prudence  and  policy  are  all  uncertain. 
The  happy  period  marked  in  the  book  of  divine  providenee 
for  uniting  the  two  nations  which  divided  Great  Britain,  was  ■ 
yet  at  a  distance ;  and  the  moment  which  seemed  to  promise 
a  perpetual  calm,  was  soon  followed  by  tremendous  storms. 

•  Vide  Coke's  Instit.  2. 

t  Aleacandtf  had  three  children,  David,  Ale^ander«  aiul  Murgyoipti  qpeu\ 

of  Norway^  but  they  were  all  dead. 
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All  holies  of  an  unioB  suddenly  and  anozpeeledj  vaaiflied. 
While  the  £ngHsh  monarch  was  employed  in  resguIatiBg  the 
administration  of  Scotland  in  the  name  of  Youi^  Edward  and 
Margaret,  that  princess  died  in  the  island  of  Orkney,  to  which 
she  had  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather  in  her  passa^  from 
Korway.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  her  death  reached  Seotland> 
it  excited  extraordinary  commotions.  A  number  of  compet- 
itors for,  the  crown  divided  the  kingdom  into  different  factions  ^ 
aiid  the  nobles,  regardless  of  the  right  of  the  claimants,  or 
•the  good  of  their  country,  espoused  one  party  or  another  ac« 
wording  as  they  were  impelled  by  private  interest  or  family 
aonnexions. 

Among  the  pretenders  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  Johft 
Balioi  and  Robert  Bruce  divided  almost  all  the  suffrages  in 
the  kingdom.  Both  of  them  were  decendants  of  David,  earl 
of  Huntingdon,  third  son  of  David  I.  king  of  Scotland.  Bruce 
was  the  son  of  Isabella,  earl  David's  second  daughter ;  and 
Balioi  the  grandson  of  Margaret  the  eldest  daughter.*  Bruce 
was  therefore  the  nearest  in  blood  to  Earl  David  |  but  Balioi 
being  decended  from  the  elder  branch,  his  right,  according  to 
the  laws  of  succession,  at  present  established,  would  be  deem- 
&d  preferable.  Each  of  the  rivals,  however,  was  supported 
by  a  powerful  faction,  and  ready  to  decide  their  pretentions 
by  arms.  But  in  order  to  avoid  the  miseries  of  a  civil  war, 
the  kiflg  of  England  Was  chosen  umpire  j  and  both  parties 
agreed  to  submit  to  his  decision.  At  this  period  historians 
begin  to  discuss  the  famous  controversy  concerning  the  kide^ 
pendence  of  Scotland,  a  question  banefuUy  interesting  to  the 
two  nations  in  that  age,  but  now  only  a  subject  of  antiquarian 
curiosity. 

From  the  earliest  ages,  to  whieh  the  feudal  system  can  b)er 
traced,  the  Scottish  kings  had  done  homage  to  the  crown  of 
England  for  possessions  which  they  held  in  the  northern  part» 
of  that  kingdom.  According  to  the  feudalideas,  the  homage 
which  they  performed  on  this  account  was  not  derogatory  to 
the  regal  dignity,  as  the  kings  of  England  themselves  had 
always  done  homage  to  the  sovereigns  of  France  for  Norman-^ 

•  Rapin,  1.  p.  S6«.    Rpbesrtwn^s  Hst.  Scotland,  1.  p.  11  and  121 
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^7,  A^joU)  Oaienney  amd  all  the  other  proviliees,  whieh  they 
lield  within  the  preeinets  of  that  realm*  The  prineipal  dig- 
pute^  therefore,  between  the  8eoteh  and  English  historiang,  is 
whether  the  homages  performed  by  the  kingg  of  Scotland  to 
the  kings  of  England,  were  for  the  provinces  which  they  ac- 
knowledged themselves  to  hold  of  the  erown  of  England,  or 
for  the  whole  of  their  dominions.  National  vanity  has  cher- 
ished national  prejudice  through  a  long  succession  of  ages ; 
and  historians,  in  discussing  the  question,  have  perplexed  it 
with  diifiettlties  which  have  rendered  its  solatiou  almost 
impossible.*  It  is  certain,  however,  that  an  unexpected  event 
brought  the  Scottigh  erowli  into  a  state  of  dependence  on 
England.  William,  sumamed  the  Lion,  king  of  Scotland, 
being  made  prisoner  by  the  English  troops,  Henry  II.  among 
other  hard  conditions  as  the  price  of  his  liberty,  extorted  from 
him  an  acknowledgment  of  complete  vassalage,  and  eom- 
pelled  him  to  do  homage  for  his  whole  kingdom.  But  Rich* 
ard  I.  on  receiving  a  valuable  consideration  in  money,  re- 
nounced his  claim  to  the  paramount  sovereignty  of  Scotland ; 
and,  by  an  authentic  charter,  discharged  the  Scottish  monarch 
and  his  successors  from  the  homage  imposed  by  Henry.f 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  kingdom  of  Scot* 
land  was  entirely  independent  when  Baliol  and  Bruce  disputed 
the  suqeession  to  its  crown.  But  Edward  was  artful  and  en* 
terprising,  and  commanding  a  powerful  and  martial  people* 
resolved  to  turn  to  bis  advantage  the  divisions  which  prevailed 
in  the  country,  and  the  interested  ambition  of  the  competitors. 
Pretending  to  examine  the  claims  with  due  care  and  solemnity, 
he  summoned  the  Scottish  barons  to  Norham,  where  he  open-* 
ed  the  business  by  declaring  that  as  sovereign  lord  of  Scot- 
land, he  was  come  to  do  justice  with  strict  impartiality.  As 
the  first  step  towards  settling  the  succession,  he  required  of 
the  Scots  a  positive  recognition  of  his  paramount  dominion. 
Twelve  claimants  appeared,  and  all  of  them  acknowledged 

*  Dr.  Robertson  seems  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Scottish  histosians 
have  the  strongest  evidence,  as  well  as  tli^  greatest  probability  on 
their  side.    Hist.  Scot.  1.  p.  10  and  11. 

f  See  reigns  of  Henry  n.  and  Richard  L 
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tke  sovereignty  of  Edward.  The' nobles,  being  some  of  them 
gained,  and  others  intimidated,  made  no  opposition ;  and  their 
silence  was  interpreted  into  a  formal  assent.  This  step  led 
to  another  of  still  greater  importance.  As  it  would  have  been 
in  vain  to  pronounce  a  sentence  without  having  power  to  ear- 
ry  it  into  execution,  Edward  demanded  possession  of  the  king- 
dom, that  he  might  be  able  to  deliver  it  to  the  claimant  whose 
right  should  be  found  preferable.  Such  was  the  impatient 
ambition  of  the  candidates,  and  such  the  pnsilanimity  of  the 
nobles,  that  they  assented  to  this  demand :  ifie  earl  of  Angus 
was  the  only  one  that  hesitated  to  deliver  up  to  the  king  of 
England  the  castles  of  which  he  had  the  custody. 

The  business  having  proceeded  thus  far,  and  about  a  hun- 
dred commissioners  being  chosen  by  the  king  and  the  candi- 
dates, in  order  to  examine  the  question,  the  3d  day 
of  August  was  appointed  for  the  decision.  But 
the  commissioners  representing  to  (he  king  that  the  8eot« 
were  so  divided  in  opinion  concerning  their  own  laws,  ^s  to 
render  it  extremely  difficult  to  i^ettle  so  disputable  a  point, 
requested  a  longer  time  for  deliberation,  and  the  meeting  was 
postponed  to  the  14th  of  October.  On  that  day  the  commis- 
sioners assembled  in  the  presence  of  the  king :  the  two  prin- 
cipal candidates,  Baliol  and  Bruce,  preferred  their ^elaims> 
and  after  a  number  of  arguments  and  replies  the  session  wa^ 
adjourned;  and  the  sixth  of  November  was  appointed  for 
pronouncing  the  sentence.  On  that  day  Edward  solemnly  de- 
clared that  the  pretensions  of  Bruce  were  ill  founded.  But 
as  the  exclusion  of  Bruce  did  not  necessarily  im^ly  the  ad- 
mission of  Baliol,  Edward  ordered  the  commissioners  to 
examine  the  pretensions  of  the  other  candidates^  The  last 
meeting  being  held  on  the  i7th  November,  and  the  claims  of 
the  other  competitors  being  rejected,  Edward  adjudged  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  to  John  Baliol,  who  agreed  to  hold  it  in' 
vassalage  to  the  crown  of  England.* 
.  Thus  was  decided  this  singular  process,  which  eventually 
gave  rise  to  a  war  between  EngUnd  and  Scotland,  which  lasted 
with  little  intermission  upwards  of  seventy  years,  and  drench- 

•  Rapin,  J.  p.  367  to  372.    Robertson's  Hist  Scot,  1.  p.  12  snd  13L 
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pi  heth  Idogdoms  with  blood.  Dr.  Robertson  insinuates  that 
Edward  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  fialiol,  because  he  found 
him  the  least  formidable  of  the  claimants,  and  the  most  obse- 
qnieas  to  his  will,*  But  the  candid  inquirer  will  perceive 
that  whatever  might  be  the  secret  views  of  the  English  mon<* 
arch)  he  examined  the  case  with  great  deliberation  and  ap« 
parent  impartiality,  and  decided  the  qne^tion  according  to 
the  laws  of  succession  established  among  the  most  enlightened 
nations.  Bpme  historians  would  insinuate  that  Edward  had 
no  other  intention  than  to  set  up  Baliol  as  a  pageant  of  state^ 
until  he  should  see  a  fit  opportunity  of  seizing  the  kingdom. 
But  the  actions  of  princes,  rather  than  their  motives,  are  tha 
pi;oper  subjects  for  history :  the  former  are  public :  the  latter 
Bre  in  general  carefully  concealed,  and  their  pretended  devel-; 
pjpement  by  historical  writers  can  amount  to  no  more  than 
eonjecture.  Tbe  subsequent  conduct  of  Edward  gives  an  air 
of  probability  to  the  supposition  that  his  design  was  to  pro- 
voke the  Scots  to  hostility,  in  order  to  have  a  specious  pretext 
for  reducing  them  under  his  immediate  dominion.  He  sooii 
began  to  make  them  feel  the  weight  of  his  power,  even  in  thei 
piost  trivial  matters.  Baliol  was  scarcely  put  in  possession 
pf  his  kingdom,  before  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
Edward,  his  sovereign  lord,  to  answer  the  complaints  of  a. 

merchant  of  Gascony.  This  person  had  presented 
SJ^R^m  ^  petition,  setting  forth  that  Alexander  III.  the 

late  Scottbh  monarch,  stood  indebted  to  him  in  the 
sum  of  2197/.  8s.  and  that  all  his  applications  for  payment 
to  the  new  king  haying  proved  ineffectual,  he  tkerefpre  ap- 
plied for  justice  to  Edward,  as  paramount  sovereign  ofScot- 
land.f  Edward  readily  embraced  this  oeeasion  of  exercising 
his  newly-acquired  rights;  and  other  pretexts,  equally  fa- 
vourable, were  successively  furnished  by  the  complaints  of 
different  persons,  both  English  and  Scotch.  Among  these 
were  the  earl  of  Fife,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  parlia« 
ment  of  Scotland ;  a  lady  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  whose  real  or 
pretended  claims  to  that  island  had  been  rejected  by  Baliol  i 

*  Hist.  Scotland,  1.  p.  13.        f  Hymer's  Feed.  Tom.  2.  p.  605. 
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tke  abbot  of  the  mdnaBterj  df  Readiag  in  Etiglalicl)  ^ho  wad 
engaged  in  a  litigation  with  the  biahop  of  St.  Andrews ;  and 
the  bishop  of  Darham,  who  complained  that  the  new  king  of 
fieotland  had  refased  him  justiee  in  an  aSSetir  relating  to  his 
diocese.  Historians  amnse  their  readers  with  florid  declama* 
lions  against  the  ambition  of  kings ;  but  a  eatedid  examination 
of  facts  will  shew  that  a  great  part  of  the  political  evil,  seem 
in  the  world,  arises  from  the  jarring  ititerests  and  restless  dis^ 
positions  of  isnbjects. 

The  fierce  and  turbulent  bardns  df  Scotland,  ivho  had  s6 
lately  been  independent,  bore,  with  impatience,  a  yoke  to  which 
Ihey  were  not  accustomed.    Even  the  passive  spirit  of  Balidl 
began  to  revolt.    Having  been  summoned  six  different  timeU 
to  appear  befdr^  Edward,  he  plainly  perceived  himself  to  b6 
his  slave  rather  than  his  vassal,  and  began. to  meditati^  the 
restoration  of  the  Scottish  crown  to  its  former  iiidependence.* 
In  the  niean  while,  a  dispute,  which  arose  between  Englanct 
and  France,  appeared  favourable  to  his  design.    Some  Nor- 
man vessels  having  been  seized  by  the  English,  ^hilip  lY. 
demanded  satisfaction,  which  Edward  irefusing,  was  summon- 
ed before  the  court  of  peers  to  answer  the  charge  of  treason 
against  the  king  of  France,  his  paramouiit  isovereign.    The 
king  of  England  not  appearing,  t^as  declared  guilty :  Giiienne 
was  confiscated ;  and  Philip  immediately  seized  on  that  duchy* 
Edward  at  first  endeavoured  to  recover  it  by  iiegoeiation ; 
but  this  proving  inefiectual,  he  began  to  prepare  for  war* 
The  kings  of  France  ahd  Scotland,  in  the  inean  while,  form-* 
ed  an  alliance,  which  was  no  soonet*  concluded,  than  Balidl 
considered  it  as  time  to  enter  on  action.    He  had  long  beeii 
held  in  Suspense  on  acCoiint  of    his  oath  to  the  king  of  Eng^. 
iand ;  but  in  order  to  remove  this  scruple,  Philip  procured  hiin 
the  papal  dispensation.    Edwahd  being  informed  of  these 
measures,  resolted  to  direct  his  whdle  force  against  Scotland^ 
as  Balidl's  revolt  afforded  him  a  plausible  pretetice  to  seize 
on  that  kingdom,  which  was  of  fttr  greater  importance  than 
the  duchy  of  Guienne.    Instead^  therefore,  df  embarking  for 

*  Rapin  1.  p.  35^4; 
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Franee,  as  he  had  intended,  he  marehed  directly 

IlD^^^ far  Scotland.    In hia  way  he waa  met hy  a mesaen- 

ger  from  Baliol  with  a  letter,  in  which,  after  enti- 

merating  hii  causes  of  complaint,  he  concluded  by  renouncing 

hit  fealty  and  homage  as  a  vassal. 

As  the  king  of  Englacnd  intended  to  begin  his  6perations 
by  the  siege  erf  Berwick,  he  had  prepared  a  fleet  for  the  na- 
val blockade  of  the  town.  At  the  first  his  armswere  nnsuccesS'^ 
ful.  The  Scots  baring  surprised  his  fleets  burned  and  sunk 
eighteen  ships;  and  about  the  liame  time,  a  detachment  froin 
their  army  cut  in  pieces  a  body  of  above  a  thousand  English 
troops.  The  politic  Edward  made  use  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Scots  in  order  to  facilitate  the  conquest  of  their  country.  It 
has  already  been  observed  that  two  great  factions,  one  for 
Bruce,  the  other  for  Baliol,  divided  all  the  interest  and  infln^ 
ence  of  the  kingdom.  Edward  offered  the  crown  of  Scotland 
to  Bruce,  provided  that  he  would  declare  against  Baliol. 
Robert  gladly  acceded  to  the  proposal,  and  strengthened  the 
party  of  Edward  with  a  great  number  of  his  adheVentSb 

After  taking  these  preliminary  measures,  the  English 
monarch  commenced  the  siege  of  Berwick,  whie}i,  being  re- 
garded as  the  key  of  Scotland,  was  strongly  fortified,  and  pro- 
Tided  with  a  numerous  garrison.  Edward  finding  his  troops 
repulsed  in  every  dssault,  resolved,  at  last,  to  try  the  effect  of 
stratagem.  He  suddenly  raised  the  siege,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  by  means  of  some  soldiers,  who,  pretending  to  desert, 
entered  the  town,  he  caused  a  report  to  be  spread  that  the  ap* 
proHeh  of  the  king  of  Scotland  had  compelled  him  to  retire- 
This  rumour  being  followed  by  the  false  intelligence  that 
Baliol  was  within  a  league  of  the  place,  the  garrison  and  the 
inhabitants  sallied  out  in  crowds  to  meet  him,  supposing  that 
Edward  was  already  at  a  considerable  distance.  But  they  soon 
discovered  their  fatal  mistake.  This  disorderly  multitude  fall- 
ing into  an  ambuscade  began  to  retreat  with  precipitation,  and 
were  so  closely  pursued  that  the  English  entered 
iLDri296!  ^^^^  t^^m.  into  the  town,  and  made  a  dreadful 
slaughter.  Rapin  estimates  the  number  of  Scots 
that  were  slain  at  above  seven  thousand.    Another  historian 
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'l»f  eredit  fiMtji)  that  sixty  thousand  persons  perished  on  this 
oeeasion;  but  this  must  be  considered  as  av  exaggerated 
otatement. 

,  The  king  of  England,  having  thus  made  himself  master 
of  Berwick,  marehed  to  Dunbar,  and  was  scarcely  arrived 
-before  the  walls  of  that  place,  when  he  received  intelligence 
of  Baliol's  approach  with  a  numerous  army.  Both  the  kingo 
were  eager  to  bring  the  affair  to  a  speedy  decision ;  and  an 
obstinate  and  sanguinary  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the 
Seots,  after  bravely  disputipg  the  victory,'  were,  at  length, 
totally  routed  with  the  loss  of  twenty  thousand  men,  a  num- 
.ber  which  constituted  a  very  considerable  part  of  their  army. 
After  this  signal  success,  Edward  entered  Dunbar  without 
meeting  with  any  resistance^  From  thence  he  marched  to 
Roxborough,  of  which  he  obtained  possession  with  equal 
'fiieility.  Edinburgh  and  its  castle  surrendered  after  a  siege 
of  eight  days.  Sterling,  Perth,  and  all  the  most  considerable 
towns  in  the  kingdom^  successively  opened  their  gates  to  the 
conqueror.  Before  the  end  of  the-  campaign^  Edward  was 
so  completely  master  of  Scotland,  that  the  king  and  his  sub- 
jects were  obliged  to  submit  to  his  mercy,  and  resign  the  king* 
dom  to  his  disposal.* 

In  order  to  confirm  this  important  acquisition,  Edward  sjnm- 
moned  the  states  of  Scotland  to  assemble  at  Berwick,  where 
all  the  nobility  and  officers  of  the  kingdom  swore  fealty  to 
bim^  and  delivered  up  the  castles  and  fortified  places  which 
they  had  in  possession.  Among  all  the  Scottish  nobles,  Wil- 
liam Douglas  alone  refused  the  oath,  and  was  sent  as  a  pris- 
oner to  England,  where  he  spent  thd  remainder  of  his  days 
in  confinement  rather  than  acknowledge  Edward  for  hi)5  sove-* 
reign.  Baliol  was  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London,  .but  was 
removed  from  thence  to  Oxford.  The  other  Scottish  lords, 
whom  Edward  thought  it  necessary  to  secure,  were  committed 
io  different  prisons  in  England,  and  some  were  permitted  to 
-Fcside  at  liberty  to  the  south  of  the  Trent,  under  the  penalty 
of  death  if  they  passed  that^river. 

The  conduct  of  Edward,  how  severely  soever  it  may  be 

•  Bymer's  Feed.  2.  p.  718. 
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eemured  by  some  historians,  exhibits  the  be&efieial  vietrs  dif 
his  policy.  Had  it  been  his  sole  object  to  be  crowned  king  of 
Scotland,  nothing,  at  this  juncture,  could  hare  given  him  the 
least  opposition.  But  it  was  not  his  intention  that  the  two  king* 
doms  should  ever  be^again  divided.  His  design  was  to  annex 
Scotland  to  England,  as  he  had  already  annexed  Wales,  and  19^ 
unite,  in  one  kingdom,  the  whole  island  of  Great  Britian.  Had 
the  Scots  freely  acquiesced  in  this  salutary  plan^  the  oceans  o^ 
blood,  which  afterwards  drenched  the  land,  would  have  heeft 
spared,  and  a  deluge  of  calamities  been  averts  f^m  the 
inhabitants  of  this  island. 

The  design  of  Edward  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms,  evi-* 
dently  appears  from  his  removing  the  crown  and  sceptre 
of  Scotland,  with  the  rest  of  the  regalia,  to  London.  And 
as  it  was  necessary  at  the  same  time  to  eradicate,  as  much  as 
possible,  from  the  minds  of  the  Scots,  the  remembrance  of 
their  ancient  independence  and  national  distinction,  he  caused 
the  famous  fatidical  stone,  on  which  the  inauguration  of  theii^ 
kings  was  perfonned,  to  be  carried  away  from  Scone.  This 
iihapeless  stone,  which  is  now  to  be  seen  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, was,  by  a  fabulous  legend,  asserted  to  be  the  same  that 
iicrved  the  patriarch  Jacob  for  a  pillttw.*  To  this  ettraordi- 
nary  monument  the  credulity  Of  the  S^ots  had  attached  th^ 
iate  of  their  monarchy,  of  which  they  considered  it  as  th<i 
palladium ;  and  some  superstitious  or  artful  politician  had 
isxcitcd  or  cherished  the  opinion,  by  engraving  on  it  the  fol^ 
lowing  distich^  which  the  people  regarded  as  an  oraelci 

*<  Ni  fallat  fatiim,  Scoti  quoconque  locatqiA 
*'  Invenient  lapideiii,  regnare  tenentur  ibidem/^ 

**  Or  fates  deceived  and  heaven  decrees  in  vain, 

*•  Or  where  they  find  this  stone  the  Scots  shall  rdgn.** 

Edward  knowing  the  nature  of  eitrr^nt  ideas  and  the  pow* 
^  of  public  opinion,  however  extravagantly  founded,  remov- 
lid  this  fancied  palladium  to  Westminster,  in  order  to  im» 
^res8>  on  the  minds  of  the  Scots,  a  belief  that  the  fatal  pe- 

*  Genes,  ch.  xtiii. 

f  Buchan.  lib.  6.  Tlnd.  notes  oti  Rapin,  1.  pi  3f5i>  The  classical  rta^ 
fler  will  here  be  put  in  mind  of  the  famous  palladium  of  Troy. 
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riod  of  Aeir  jooiiarehj  was  arrived.  He  also  seized  tlie  piib^ 
Uearchivesandransacked  the  ^churches  and  jnonasteries  for 
historical  monuments,  some  of  which  were  carried  into  Eng- 
land and  others  were  destroyed.*  After  thas  endeavoring  to 
obliterate  every  memorial  of  Scottish  independence)  Edward 
took  care  to  secure  his  conquest  by  placing  English  garrisoiis 
and  governors  in  the  fortified  places ;  and  leaving  the  chief 
command  to  John  Warren,  earl  of  Surrey  and  Sussex^  he  re« 
tiimed  in  triumph  to  England. 

The  war  with  Scotland  being  thus  brought  to  a  conclusion^ 
Edward  resolved  to  carry  his  arms  into  France,  as  his  nego-^ 
ciations  for  the  recovery  of  Guienne  had  proved  ineffectnaL 
]But  as  he  had  to  deal  with  a  potent  adversary,  it  was  need- 
ful to  have  a  more  numerous  army  than  he  could  levy  in  Eng-. 
land*  On  this  consideration  he  judged  it  expedient  to  form 
eontinental  alliances,  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  disparity 
of  force  between  England  and  France.  The  earl  of  Flan*- 
dera,  who  had  long  been  at  variance  with  Philip  the  Fair, 
readily  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Edward.  The  emperor 
Adolphus  of  Nassau,  the  duke  of  Austria,  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne,  and  several  other  princes  of  Germany,  with  the' 
duke  of  Brabant,  and  the  earls  of  Julierd,  Holland,  and  Lux- 
embourg, entered  into  tlie  league  :  all  agreed  to  bring  forward 
their  forces,  and  the  king  of  England  engaged  to  supply 
them  with  sums  of  money.f 

In  his  preparations  for  this  expedition,  Edward  experienced 
considerable  difficulties.  Having  obtained  from  the  parlia- 
ment  an  aid  of  the  eight  penny  from  the  cities  and  towns,  and 
a  twelfth  from  the  rest  of  the  laity,  the  clergy  refused  their 
contributions,  pretending  an  exemption  from  giving  aids  to  the 
king,  by  virtue  of  a  bull  from  Pope  Benedict  YIII.  In  vain 
did  Edward  represent  that  as  they  possessed  fees  in  the  king- 
do«,  and  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  laws  like  the  rest  of 
the  aabjeets,it  was  reasonable  that  they  should  contribute  to 
th»  public  expanses.    These  remonstrances  being  found  in- 

•  Dr.  Robertson's  Hist.  Scotland,  vol.  1.  p.  5.  This  story,  although  re- 
lated by  most  historians,  is  not  credited  by  Tyrrel,wboascfibesit8  inven- 
tion to  Hector  Boethius,  p.  97.  * 

t  Vide  Eymcr's  FoboL.    Tom.  2. 
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cffeetaal,  he  proceeded  to  more  violent  measures :  be  com- 
manded their  lay-fees  to  be  seized,  and  the  whole  body  to  be 
thrown  olit  of  the  protection  of  the  laws.  The  clergy  being 
sensible  that  Edward  was  not  one  of  those  princes  who  were 
to  be  intimidated  by  censures  and  anathemas,  were  glad  to 
submit  and  compound  with  him  by  granting  him  the  fifth  part 
of  their  effects.  . 

The  levying  of  men  was  also  attended  with  some  embar* 
rassment.  Edward  had  planned  a  powerful  diversion  in 
Gttienne,  while  he  himself  should  press  the  enemy  on  the  side 
of  Flanders.  Having  assembled  the  barons,  in  order  to  de- 
termine, with  precision,  the  number  of  men  that  each  could 
furnish,  every  one  desired  to  be  excused  from  serving  in  Gui* 
enne,  where  the  king  was  not  to  command  in  person.  Edward, 
not  satisfied  with  their  excuses,  told  the  nobles  that  he  should 
give  their  estates  to  others  that  would  be  more  obedient  Thi» 
menace  greatly  incensed  the  barons.  Hugh  Bigod,  earl  of 
Norfolk,  and  marshal  of  England,  whose  office  was  to  lead 
the  vanguard  of  the  army,  told  the  king  that  he  would  serve 
where  he  commanded  in  person,  but  not  in  any  other  plaee;^ 
Ed^vard  being  highly  exasperated,  swore  that  he  would  make 
him  go  to  Guienne,  to  which  the  ^arl  answered  that  he  should 
Bot.  The  imperious  monarch,  boiling  with  rage,  swore  by  the 
eternal  God  that  he  should  either  march  or  be  hanged  :  >^  By. 
"  the  eternal  God,''  replied  the  )earl,  *'  I  will  neither  march 
*'  nor  be  hanged,"  and  instantly  withdrew  from  court.* 

This  determined  behaviour  of  the  barons,  with  the  remem- 
brance of  what  had  happened  in  the  two  foregoing  reigns, 
eonvinced  the  haughty  Edward  of  the  danger  of  endeavour- 
ing to  carry  too  far  his  authority.  Although  his  imperioua 
disposition  inclined  him  to  revenge  the  insults  which  he  had 
received,  his  prudence  overcame  his  pride,  and  rendered  him 
careful  to  avoid  a  contest  with  the  nobility  of  his  kingdom. 
He  was  also  impatient  to  embark  for  Flanders,  where  the  cir- 
enmstanees  of  the  earl,  his  ally,  demanded  his  assistance^ 
Before  his  departure,  he  received  from  the  bishops,  the  barons, 

•Rapin,  Vol.  1.  p.  378.  This  instance  is  here  related  to  shew  the 
Eiafeghty  spirit  of  tli€  feudal  system. 


%ini  tfie  commons,  a  remonstranee,  exhibiting  a  lon^  list  ^t 
^ieyanees,  and  coihplAiniiig  of  several  yiolations  of  the  great 
Charter.  This  proceeding  made  him  still  more  sensible  of 
Ihe  danger  of  provoking  k  nation  which  seemed  so  ripe  for 
^ommotio^v  He  returned  a  graciotis  atilwer  to  the  remon^ 
ttranee,  and  promised  to  redress  all  gri^vaiiees  after  hil  retom^ 

In  the  mean  while,  Philip  the  Fair  waft  preparing  to  r^pel 
the  attack  with  which  he  was  threatened.  He  formed  aik 
lallianc^  with  the  kingi  of  Castile  and  Arragoil,  and  his  con^ 
Sort  Joan,  \][a^en  of  Navarre,  brought  her  forces  td  his  assist* 
anee.  He  bribed  or  intimidated  th6  cdnfederat6  prindel  from 
doming  forward  with  their  troops ;  and  having  thus  arranged 
his  measures,  he  entered  Flanders  with  ate  army  of  sixtjr 
thousand  men,  and  eomineticed  the  siege  of  Lisle.  The  earl 
•f  Flanders  being  unable  to  resist  this  feriudable  invasion^ 
Imxiouslj  waited  the  arrival  of  the  English. 

At  length  Edward  arrived  at  Slujrd  y/^Ah  an  af^ 
A?Sr2S7!  ^y  ®^  vt^M^ui  fifty  ^)iie  thousand  men,  a  fbr^  very 
inadequate  to  his  vast  projects ;  but  he  relied  on  a 
)>owerful  assistance  ftom  his  allies.  In  this  expectation  he 
was  egregionsly  deceived.  The  confederacy  which  he  had 
fiirmed  at  so  great  an  expense,  was  dissolved  without  entering 
on  action.  The  earl  of  Flanders  was  the  only  ally  that  ad^ 
hered  to  his  engagementli ;  but  the  nuinber  of  troops  •  that  ha 
was  able  to  b^ing  into  the  field  was  far  less  than  he  had  prom- 
iiied  and  Edward  hAd  expected.  The  Fliemings  were  divi- 
ded into  two  factions,  one  for  the  earl,  the  other  for  the  king  oi 
France :  some  approved  of  the  war^  while  others  represented 
It  as  rdih<»us  to  their  country; 

When  the  king  df  England  canie  to  Brliges,  he  found  ih6- 
whdle  city  in  confusion  through  the  animosity  of  the  two  op* 
]posite  IhctionS.  It  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  he  ap« 
peased  these  commotions,  by  granting  the  citizens  cotisidera- 
hie  privileges  in  regard  to  their  cbmmerce  with  Efaglahd.  Oi& 
proceeding  to  Ohent  he  witnessed  the  same  disorderly  scenes; 
That  city  had  always  be^n  distinguished  by  the  turbuleni 
spirit  of  its  inhabitants  $  and  the  rebellions  fkction  had  iioW 
acquired  a  dangerous  ascendency.  While  Edward  was  thus 
fimbarrassedby  the  contentions  df  the  Flenungs,  Philip^  aftdi" 

Mm 


11  sieged  ihiwaMirtiUyi^e  UawUT  otaster  of  lislt^  Hf 
tbiR  muluced  O9HIIJ9  Coiirtrnj:,  Md  ieoi«  other  places,  nod 
ndviiiiQ^d  to  Bnigfi^  wbieb  torireiidered  without  remiMee. 
The  king  itf  Kni^ayd  MoiQg  all  hin  plus  diftOOBoerted  by  dio 
4(vi»ion«  of  4ho  Fl^mingi  i^«d  the.  df feotion  of  ku  diher  ftUiei^ 
^ho^df^l^ed  ]|i»  iiit«ro^a»  »ft«r  MJqng  hu  iiiMiey»  wn^glad 
f^  pf O09F0  ^  illoH  troee,  yMtk  W4U(  afterwards  proloa^dffar 
lyoyoars-.  B^re  )^  laft  QihfSiilliA  WM  ia  grofUdaager  of  loviag 
JIM  life  ia  a  fariow  saditiaa  of  the  people,  wbo  latoaded  to 
4mwaoi«o  M  tlio  Saglifh*  TkU  OfroomstaAeo  giving  U* 
jltiMo«  til  dread  fortker  ia«iiU#»  bo  basteaed  bis.  return  to  bis 
imo^  dpoiaio9«5  whore  .bis  pr^soneo  mas  isoadased  aeoossary 
hy  n^w  eoaiaiotiaas  in  IScodMd* 

While  Edward  was  ooeapied  m  Flaadors,  a  ooipidofable 
joiwh^r  of  Soots  took  the  opi^oc taaity  lo  revolt,  aadet  the  eonr 
diiet  of  tbeeelebjraled  Williaia  Wallave,  a  pri vat»gcptf oaiaiy 
jrho  ooaJd  not  boast  of  oither  an  itliistrioas  bir^  or  an  affin* 
oat  fortane.  Bat  although  destitate  of  these  mdYoaitages,  he 
ipossessed  an  atbktie  strength  and  dariag  ooarage-^nalities 
^ieh,  ia  that  agey  nKere  held  ia  high  estimation  |  and  his 
dkiii^terested  patriottsia  has  procured  him  an  hmioaraUe  4is- 
^linotina  i&  history^  While  tfaenoUes,  diridedby  foietioaaar 
adhering  to  the  eon^iaerar,  wore  poFsuing  ^ir  priTOto  iatei^ 
esl%  W^laee  resolved  to  restore  the  iadepeod^ee  of  his 
oomtry^  and  aaaemUed  a  body  of  troops  for  that  pinpasch. 
AlthoDghthe  numb^  of  bis.forees.  at  first  was  only  smaU^ 
tyb-frngresa  was  ri^id  |  and  bis  snoeess  was  eqaaUo  thalwdd* 
tosss  of  the  mterprise.  His  arsay  was.  daily  aagsseni^  t  the 
Scots  having  now  found  a  leader,,  fteehed  in  erowda  to  his 
standard.  He  attohked  the  l^lish  garrisons  whioh  had 
heoa  weakened  by  the  expeditioa  to  Flaadors  f  and  bji  his  se^ 
verity  to  those  who  fell  into  bis  bands,  hp  so  intiinidatod 
others  tbatseartely  any  place  held  oat  to  exlroiail^.  hkm 
very,  short  time  he  raooTered  all  the.town^  froia  the  Baglisfa^ 
WiAh  the  siaglo  oxoeption  of  Berwiefc."^ .  Having  at  length 
foiaod  a»  iwportaat  vistory  near  SterUag,  he  beoame  masler 
af  Berwiok;  and  ths  redaction  of  that  plaoa  aonpleted  iha 

•  Ra^ii  I.  p.  580b 
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4mfiA^n^  ihi  SAglUi  from  6ilotl«»i.  In  ephMtgieu^  wt 
tkh  miceess,  Wailaee  was  appointed  regent  of  the  kHigAvn^  , 

Bdw4rd  was  no  sooner  airiTed  tn  fingkoid  dian  he  rttal^d 
|»ponilhtiier^olt  of  thte  Bt%t»$  but  before  he  midertodk: 
the  expedition)  it  was  Meessary  to  prevent  them  from  fetemny: 
aostBtanee  from  Franee.  He  was  tfa^relDi^dettrottB  of  coada*- 
dlng  apeate  whh  PhiKp;  and  both  prineeo  regarding  ikte 
Vafe  at  their  Oommon  father,  referred  their  ditfpate  tohio  tam 
Mlratiim*  Being  tioiv  in  the  way  of  reeoneiliation  witk  tlw 
l^t^Hioh  monaivh^  he  tfttdoavoored  to  gain  the  affe^tliiM  of  tir 
oim  lai^tB*  For  thie  purpose  he  called  a  parliament)  ani 
uritinHit  nay  solieitation  ooairmod  the  gheat'ohatler)  alMMo 
are  of  wbieh  the  good  ^cts  tvere  ▼ery  pereeptible^ 

KMrisg  nodiing  now  to  tew  from  foreign  hostility  or  do-r 
dioturbatteey  Bd^ard  put  himself  at  the  head  of  ^ 
10  army,  and  advaneing  into  Beotland,  met  with  tha 
ly  near  Palkli^k.  The  two  armieii  were  not  long  widwot 
^nui^  t4  aocion.  On  moanting  his  horse  for  the  attaeh,  ths 
king  met  with  an  aecident  whieh,  had  he  possessed  lestf  fortfc^ 
tiMlevmi^  have  tarned  against  him  the  fate  of  tJieday, 
While  pttttk^  hi«  Ibot  in  the  «tirmp,  the  hor^  takiftg  frigi^ 
thfwr  him)  and  with  a  kiek  broke  two  of  his  ribs.  This  htn*t| 
hofiiOi«i^>  dM  not  prevent  him  fr^m  being  in  the  battk^  wb«m 
he  Odmmftnded  with  as  mneh  presenee  of  mind  aa 

i!^.  im  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^'^  ^^  f^^*  '^^  «4mfliet  was  entfcmely 
ahstinate  and  bloody,  and  its  iiiae  proved  fatal  ta 
the  0e«te,  whote  loss  is^  by  some  writ^fd,  stated  at  sixty  thon^^ 
laadmon,  while  others  redoes  it  to  t^n  thonsand«  Saeh  are 
the  toiftradietory  afioottHts  of  histoHalis  ;  but  both  these  €»sth» 
mates  nHi«%  be  ^rroneoag,  and,  perhaps,  almost  equally  wide  of 
the  trdtk«  Wailaee,  with  the  feeble  remains  of  hin  nrmy^ 
fntli«d  into  the  intorioi*  part  of  the  country,  amongsit  moon* 
tahm  nnd  momsses,  whieh  seenred  him  from  the  pnmlt  of 
his  onemie^)  whfle  Edward,  improving  his  victory,  reeorered 
All  Che  Ibrtified  towns  as  rApidly  as  he  had  lost  them,  bat  wai 
^ro^nted  from  advancing  further  from  the  desolated  state  of 
the  country,  and  the  want  of  provisions  for  his  army.  For 
these  reasons,  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  the  necessary  meas- 
nres  for  the  preservation  of  his  eonquests,  he  returned  to 
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Bngtandi;  and  passed  part  of  the  winter  at  Cottingliatti,  neai^ 
Baverlj.ir 

.  Wallaee,  in  the  mean  while,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  lak» 
mdvantage  of  Edward's  absenee.  He  had  not  only  lost  km 
^mjj  bat  was  an  objeet  of  jealousy  to  the  Seotefa  noUes^ 
who  began  to  suspect  that  he  aspired  to  the  erown.  TU», 
indeed,  had  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  his  defta.t« 
Nobility  of  birth  was  the  idol  of  the  feudal  system^  and.  lint 
liarons  of  Scotland  chose  rather  to  be  subject  to  a  foreiga 
prince  than  to  own  obedience  to  a  person  of  mean  extraeti»ii« 
Wallaee  being  sensible  that  this  jealousy  was  extremeijr 
prejudieial  to  the  interests  of  his  country,  resigned  the  i«-i 
gency,  and  those  who  retained  th^  love  of  independeiMe 
•hose  Comyn,  a  nobleman  of  high  ran]c,  for  the  exereise  hi 
that  olfice«  '  But  this  distinction  was  now  of  little  importame« 
The  authority  pf  the  new  regent  extended  orer  only  aa  ian 
aonsiderable  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  his  military  force  ean- 
sisted  only  of  a  Iqw  troops  that  had  escapediWmi  the  MSsat 
At  Falkirk, 

.  The  truoe  between  England  and  France  being  ready  to  «Kn 
pire,  the  Pope  sent  his  arbitratipn,  the  substance  of  wiii^imit 
that  Edward  should  ^gain  be  put  in  poslession  of  GHietme, 
and  that,  as  his  consort  Elqanor  was  dead,  he  should  marry 
Margavet,  the  sister  of  Philip.  And^  in  order  more  firmly  to 
eement  the  union  liietweei^  th^  two  kings,  his  Holiness  alsq 
proposed  that  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Philip,  should  be  ^y. 
en  in  marriage  to  young  Edwards  son  of  the  king  of  EnglaadU 
This  arbitration  may  be  placed  among  the  nqmerous  instaaeea 
of  the  short-sightedness  of  )ium%n  policy,  The  good  pen-. 
tiff  undoubtedly  regarded  the  marriage  pf  young  Edward  with 
Isabella,  as  thct  bond  pf  a  durable  peace  between  France  and 
England  $  but  without  mentioning  the  calamities  ^hich  the 
conduct  of  that  princess  brought  on  her  unfortunate  eonnort, 
this  union,  by  giving  to  her  son  Edward  ID.  ft  s^roiig  ^laiia  ta 
the  French  crown,  was  the  source  of  the  i^ost  destnietiya 
wars  that  eyer  took  place  between  the  two  kingdoms.    "BaO^ 

•  Wals.  p.  76.    CqttinghaTn  is  a  large  and  elegant  village  at  nearly  i^^ 
^quid  distance  from  Beverly  and  fluU. 


<iw^  Mfgif  Jjo^rr Ttfj  Wf it  pr rff f tly  satisfied  with  the  ^ward^tf 
BiMue.  In  the  existing  cireumstanees  of  the  moment,  it  seem" 
td.  U  {ir«Qiij|e  the  happiest  eftects ;  and  papal  infallihility  it^ 
lelf  fiffttld  not  foresee  its  remote  consequences. 
•  As  U  reqaired  some  time  to  settle  all  the  particulars  in 
.whaeh  t)ie  interests  of  Edward  and  Philip  were  concerned,  the 
tacuoe  was  prolonged  till  the  treaty  of  peace  could  be  finally 
«4neiiided.  Th^  king  of  France  also  procured  a  truce  of 
Mtyen  months  for  the  insurgents  of  Scotland.  But  the  regent 
.a^seoibling  the  Scottish  lords,  represented  to  them  that  this 
juspeosion  of  hostilities  afforded  to  Edward  an  opportunity  of 
•eaurin^  his  conquest,  and  that  this  was  therefore  the  time  to 
ndce  n^gi^and  effort  for  recovering  their  independence.  Tlw 
ter^lSy  ever  restless  and  turbulent,  unanimously  resolved  to 
td^e  ajrms^  and  soon  brought  the  people  to  the  same  determiii- 
atioiPk  Tha  spirit  of  revolt  was  so  general,  and  the  insuri^ 
scetioBSo  wall  orgajiiz^d,  that  all  Scotland  arose  as  one  man. 
The  itthabita^tft  of  the  towns,  and  those  of  the  country,  tak- 
ing arms,  in  one  day,  the  English  garrisons  were  attacked,  all 
•tlhejsame  moment,  with  such  fury,  that  any  effectual  re-^ 
Mstanee  was  impogsiUe ;  and  they  were  glad  to  save  their 
lives  }ij  dfisiring  permission  to.  evacuate  the  kingdom. 

Thsse^events  excited  the  surprise  and  indignation  of  the 
king  of  England,  who  had  twice  conquered  Scotland  without 
being  able  to  retain  any  part  of  his  conquest.  Having  assem* 
bled  a  most  formidable  army,  he  entered,  for  the  third  tinke^ 
that  onfortanate  country.  The  ill-armed  and  undisciplined 
silitia  of  Scotland  being  no  match  for  the  warlike  troops  of 
£dward,  would  have  retired  at  his  approach ;  but  he  advan* 
eed  upon  them  so  rapidly  that  he  forced  them  to  risk  an  en-* 
gi^mmt,  in  which  they  were  entirely  routed,  and,  in  all 
probability,  their  whole  army  would  have  been  annihilated, 
Jiad  not  its  shattered  remains  retreated  into  the  morasses, 
which  were  known  only  to  the  natives ;  and  into  which  the 
English  durst  not  continue  the  pursuit. 
.  The  Scots  being  convinced,  by  reiterated  experience,  that 
jppsistanee  by  arms  was  impossible,  had  recourse  to  the  pro-t 
teetion  of  the  Pope,  who  was  then  revered  as  the  eommon 
ffi^ihtTj  mi  often  appealed  to  as  the  eommoa  judge  of  U| 
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dkriitisv  princH  aftd  nalioim.  Hit  Holmew,  19  < 
of  this  applieation,  elaimed  Seotland  as  the  pa^rim«iiy  of  &U 
Peter,  declaring  it  to  be  well  known,  to  all  tbe  worlds  that  ii 
had  always  belonged  to  the  see  of  Rome,  althoagh  thin  wa» 
the  first  time  that  any  thing  of  the  kind  had  erer  been  men- 
tioned. He^  therefore,  ordered  Edward  to  desiat  from  hhi 
proceedings  against  the  Scots,  and  to  send  his  ambassadors  t* 
Rome,  in  order  to  settle  the  affiiir. 

Edward  was  highly  incensed  at  the  impudent  protensioni' 
of  the  Pope.  But  notwithstanding  his  determination  to  re^i 
duce  the  Scots  nnder  his  dominion,  he  durst  not  refose  Hw 
pressing  solicitations  of  the  king  of  France,  whose  powcrfal 
mediation  procured  them  a  trnee*  In  the  beginniiig  of  thm 
year  Edward  called  a  parliament  at  Lincoln,  tm 
.  ^^^'  consult  on  the  pretensions  of  the  Pope  to  the  sova^ 
reignty  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  answer  to  bo  returned  to  hte 
Holiness.  The  parliament  being  no  less  exasperated  Iham 
the  king,  it  was  unanimously  resolred  that  a  lettsr,  signed  by 
all  the  barons  of  the  realm,  should  be  sent  to  the  Pope«  Im 
this  letter  they  plainly  told  his  Holiness  that  his  uatrtibWB 
^ere  groundless,  and  that  it  was  publicly  known  that  Seot^* 
land,  as  to  temporals,  had  never  belonged  to  the  see  of  Rome.^ 
This  letter,  from  the  parliament,  was  soon  after  followed  bj 
line  from  the  king,  accompanied  by  a  memorial,  asserting  th# 
ancient  soTcreiguty  of  the  English  cn^wn  over  Scotland.  &Kf^ 
positious  treaties,  the  partial  evidence  of  doubtfhl  ohroaiu 
eles,  and  the  fabulous  tales  of  British  history  were  all  brought; 
ibrward  by  Edward  in  support  of  his  title,  which  he  pretended 
to  derive  from  Brutus  I.  fictitious  king  of  Albion,  trAciiig  it 
through  the  reigns  of  all  the  ideal  monarchs  mentioned  bjr> 
Oeoffery  of  Monmouth.  But  his  letter  was  couched  in  term* 
oipressive  of  the  highest  respect  for  the  successor  of  St  Pe# 
tier ;  and  the  dispute,  which  this  subject  occasioned  betweem 
the  king  and  the  Pope,  produced  no  hnportant  eflfeotSt 

The  truce,  which  Philip  the  Fair  had  proooitd 
A.D.  1301.  j^j.  gg^jtiandj  iieiug  ^\^i^%  to  expire,  Begrave,  gov- 
ernor of  Berwick,  had  orders  fh)m  Ed^rard  tO  prepare  tot 

*  Bymet's  foed.  torn.  S.  p.  8W|  kc. 


lilt  HMNri  tf  flie  W4r.  Thalf  general,  Mt  (atfigtiu&ig  tkd 
f9«iil«  to  be  '«Ue  to  muke  uy  resistanee,  dhridedl  his  army  into 
'ihi<e»M[ie«)  in  order  more  tffeetaallj  to  ra¥agc  and  devastate 
ihe  eonntry.  Bnt  tfais  measure  proved  fktai  to  kia  expedition! 
:  Tlio  Seots  attacked  and  defeated  his  three  divisiont 

'^JLji,  1302.  "*  •"^  **y>  *°*  *^  English  general,  being  obliged 

to  retreat,  another  tmee,  whieh  Vkt  theformov) 
•was  owing  to  tho  mediatkm  of  PhUip,  put  a  temporary  stop 
Ha  htMitiKties. 

After  sereral  years  of  negoeiation  peace  was  at 
"a!  B.  13^.  "^''S^^  eoneladed  b^ween  England  and  France,  oA 
the  terms  of  the  papal  arbitration  $  and  Bdwar4 
Vae  m^om  pitt  in  possession  of  Oui^ne,  on  condition  of  doing 
liOMage,  as  formeriy,  to  the  French  monarehs.  But  tiio  allieo 
dP"  the  two  kings  not  being  included  in  tlie  ireaty,  the  earl  of 
•Vlanders  was  left  to  the  nerey  of  Philip,  and  the  8eots  weri^ 
«ibaaidened  to  the  fury  of  Edward>  This,  as  an  eminent  his^ 
lories  observe^  Is  an  Instance,  among  many  others,  of  thi 
Ikciiity  with  which  powerful  princes  often  sacrifice  the  intet^ 
'esto  of  their  weaker  allies. 

Edward  having  nothing  now  to  ftar  from  France, 

'  undertook  his  fourth  expedition  into  Scotland,  with 
an  army  so  nnmerous  as  to  render  resistance  impossible,  and 
penetrating  to  the  extremities  of  the  island,  ravaged  erery 
quarter  of  the  country.  Wallace,  with  a  small  body  of  troop^^ 
'continually  harrassed  his  march,  and  revenged  the  calamities 
Isf  Scotland  on  the  English  soldiers  that  straggled  fi^om  the 
main  body  of  their  army.  That  dauntless  and  determined 
patriot  being  at  last  betrayed  by  a  pretended  friend,  who  is 
said  totiave  been  bribed  by  the  English,  was  delivered  up  to 
Xdward,  who,  considering  him  aiK  the  author  of  the  revolt, 
yesolved  to  strike  terror  into  others  by  his  punishment.  This 
lAiampion  of  liberty  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  as 
gmlty  of  treason :  his  head  was  placed  on  London  bridg^, 
imd  his  4bur  quarters  were  sent  to  be  exposed  In  fbur  of  the 
prineipi^' towns  of  Bcotland.f    Such  was  the  tragical  exit  of 

*  Baliol  was  pem^ted  to  fetire  to  his  eftttte  in  KormaBdyr  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  dajrs.    Bapin  1.  p.  382« 
fM.  West.  p.  451. 


the  eelebrated  Wallaee,  whom  the  Seottish  historkitg  hftytf 
eqaalied  to  the  greatest  heroes  df  antiquity.  But  aeeordiag 
to  the  gc^neral  aeeounts,  his  Taloar,  like  that  of  the  heroes  of 
Homer,  was  tiaetared  with  cruelty  i  and  this  blemish  in  hia 
eharaeter,  although  it  may  in  part  be  aseribed  to  the  barbarisnt 
of  the  age,  diminishes  the  eompa^sion  whieh  the  remembrance 
of  his  fate  mi^t  otherwise  excite.  But  as  a  counterbalance 
to  this  ittstaaee  of  sererity  towards  an  implacable  enemy,  Ed«- 
ward  treated  farourably  such  as  surrendered ;  perceiving  that 
rigorous  treatment  only  excited  revolt,  and  instead  of  confis- 
cating their  whole  property,  as  in  his  formed  expeditions,  he 
permHted  them  to  redeem  their  lands,  by  a  pecuniary  fine, 
without  being  liable  to  imprisonment  or  any  other  penalty.**  • 
This  lenity  was  not  without  its  effects  :  The  Scottish  barons^ 
findiag  no  other  remedy,  were  glad  to  accept  such  favourable 
tems,  and  readily  acknowledged  Edward  as  their  sove^ign* 
This  fourth  conquest  of  Scotland  appeared  to  be  so  com- 
plete, that  the  king  apprehending  no  further  trouble  from  that 
quarter,  and  being,  at  the  same  time,  in  perfect  tinion  with 
Franee,  considered  himself  as  fully  at  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
internal  regulation  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  compel  the  Eng« 
liih  barons  to  respect  his  authority,  for  which  some  of  theftt 
seemed  to  have  little  regard.  The  abuses  whieh  had  crept 
into  the  administration  of  justice,  also  claimed  his  attention: 
bribery  had  again  become  common  ;  and  in  order  to  extirpate 
this  evil,  be  erected  an  extraordinary  court  to  inquire  into  the 
eondaet  of  judged  and  magistrates  |  and  punished  the  guiltj 
by  heavy  fines  and  penalties.  So  far,  indeed,  was  Edward 
from  anffiering  either  riches  or  rank  to  screen  any  delinquent 
from  justice,  that  his  own  son,  prince  Edward,  having  com* 
tnitted  a  misdemeanor  in  breaking  down  the  fences  of  a  park 
belonging  to  the  bishop  of  Litchfield,  he  caused  him  to  be 
imprisoned  like  a  common  offender.  But  while  the  king  paid 
a  laudable  attention  to  the  administration  of  justice,  he  seev^ 
ed,  on  other  occasions,  to  aim  at  an  undue  extension  of  the 
royid  prerogative*  On  the  accession  of  his  friend  Clement  V« 

•  Vide  Dr.  Brady^  p.  7a 


a1  d  13A&.  ^^  ^^^  pontifical  ehair,  Edward  made  lise  of  hit 
interest  with  the  new  Pope^  to  obtain  a  dispensa^ 
tion  from  his  oath  in  regard  to  the  eharterrof  liberties.  Be* 
ing  now  in  full  possession  of  martial  fame  and  popular  esteem^ 
and  assured  of  the  support  of  the  Roman  see,  he  began  to  as* 
iume  a  greater  authority  than  had  been  exereised  by  his  prede^ 
eessors ;  and  many  parts  of  his  cohdiiet liaVe  giTen  oeeasion  to 
suppose  that  he  intended  the  establishment  of  an  absoluid 
taionarehy.  A  prince  of  sueti  acknowledged  abilities  in  gov- 
ernment and  war,  and  supported  by  the  papal  authority^ 
might,  perhaps,  have  attained  his  object ;  but  whatever  wer^- 
his  designs,  another  i^evolution,  which  suddenly  took  plaee  in 
Scotland,  prevented  their  exeeution. 

Although  the  subjugation  of  that  kingdom  had  seemed  to 
be  complete,  yet,  amidst  the  mountains  and  morasses  of  the 
inteHoi^,  there  were  several  impenetrable  retreats  ]fi^hich  affor- 
ded  a  sanctuary  ta  those  desperate  patriots,  with  whom  tho 
disdain  of  a  foreign  yoke  wai^  superior  to  every  other  consid- 
eration, and  whose  inflexible  resolution  greatly  eohtributed 
to  restore  the  independence  of  their  country*  In  the  meaa 
while,  Robert  Bruce,  son  of  that  Robert  Bruee  who  had  beea 
a  candidate  for  the  crown,  and  to  whom  it  had  been  after* 
wards  promised  by  Edward  in  reward  for  his  aid  against 
Baliol,  began  to  aspire  to  royalty.  It  may  generally  oe  ob-» 
served,  that,  among  the  great,  views  of  ambition  and  private 
interest  often  assume  the  garb  of  patriotism.  Bruce  hai4 
faithfully  served  Edward,  and  assisted  him  in  subjugating 
Scotland,  in  the  hope  that  the  English  monarch  would,  one 
day,  fulfil  his  promise,  and  place  him  on  the  throne.  But 
when  he  plainly  perceived  that  this  expectation  was  vain,  hd 
formed  the  grand  design  of  obtaining  the  crown  by  delivering 
his  country  from  servitude.  For  this  purpose  he  entered  into 
a  confederacy  with  Comyn,  another  Scotch  lord  of  great  credit 
tad  influence,  and  the  plan  being  arranged,  Bruce  came  to 
London  in  order  to, confer  with  other  noblemen,  of  the  same 
Aation,  who  where  then  at  the  English    court.*    Comyn^ 

*  tt  U  to  be  observedj  that  this  was  not  Comyn  the  regent ;  but  snotber 
lord  of  thai  name. 

Nil 
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IhroQjh  gome  motives  whieb  historians  have  1M>I  beeft  aUe  ttf 
deyelopcy  discovered  tbe  whole  affair  to  tke  king,  vii«  nigU 
instantly  have  seized  Bniee,  hafi  he  not  been  afraid  of  nuba- 
Kig  his  aeeompliees,  by  aettng  with  too  great  preeipitaney* 
Be  therefore  eaused  Bruee  to  be  narrowly  watched,  while  he 
hoped,  from  his  eomraunieations  with  Consyn,  to  make  f urlhei: 
discoveries.  Bmee,  being  apprized  of  the  treaeh^7  of  Co«- 
injn,  and  of  his  own  danger,  escaped  from  London,  and  pro*- 
eeeding  to  Scotland,  with  a  eelerity  that  defied  all  pursuit 
repaired  to  Damfries,  where,  meeting  with  Comyn,  in  the 
ehurch  of  the  Cordeliers,  he  instantly  stabbed  him  with  hi* 
•wn  hand.*  After  this  bold  stroke,  knowing  that  he  eonld 
have  no  hope  of  safety  but  in  success,  he  publiefy  declared  lum 
intentions.  Tbe  people,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom^ 
Hocked  in  such  crowds  to  his  standard,  that  he  soon  saw  hias^ 
self  at  the  head  of  a'  numerous  army,  and  being  sensible  tht^ 
{he  regal  title  weuld  add  to  his  influenee  a^  anthority,  btf^ 
went  to  Scone,  where  he  was  solemnly  crowned. 
AJa  ^^.'  ^^^  *"*  efforts  of  the  new  king  were^  uneiteeeas- 
'  fuL  Attdemar  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  be- 
ing  sent  with  an  army  into  Scotland,  while  the  king  ,vv9m^ 
Clustering  his  whole  force  at  Carlisle,  Btuee  was  d^eated  by 
tiliat  general  in  two  successive  engagements  $t  and  finding  hins- 
self  unable  to  keep  the  field,  he  retired  to  the  Hebuden  |ip» 
wait  for  a  more  favourable  junctnre. 

Soon  after  the  flight  of  Bruce,  £dward  entered  Seotland 
with  ft  numerous  army.  Finding  no  enemies  to  encomiter,  a» 
the  Scots  were  in  a  state  of  consternation,  and  their  iroo^ 
entirely  dispersed,  he  sent  out  detaehments  on  every  side*  inp 
brder  to  seize  Bruce's.adherents,  of  whom  great  numbers  wet^ 
taken,  and  felt  tbe  inflexible  severity  of  the  eimqueror.  Three 
brothers  of  the  new  king  Iqst  their  lives  on  the  scaffold.  IIi» 
queen,  with  many  of  the  principal  loi^s,  among  wtom  Vfmt^ 
tbe  bishops  of  St.  Andrew  ami  Gliisgow^  were  sent  to  dilSi^^ 

*  A  romantic  story  of  an  emgmatical  pieseqit  of  a  pair  of  spurs  h^M^ 
Stilt  biin»  by  a  fHend*  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  escape,  i» 
related  by  historians.  It  appears  that  the  account  given  by  Buchanan  !»■ 
not  ftcourate,    l^idrTyiteU  4.  p.  16& 

f  Tide  Buchanan,  lib.  8. 


4m  f¥iMm  in  ]hij^«iid»  Tkeeiurl  nf  AtM»  wImi  wi#  iffiiel 
1^  illtollttf  Bdwltrd,  as  well  as  to  the  rojal  tsMoUf  of  Beot^ 
iandy  was  konoored  with  a  mairk  of  distioetioii  in  bein|; 
Imnged  on  a  gallows  of  extraonltaary  height  Tlie  eooBteso 
4f  Baqnhan,  who  plaeed  the  erown  on  the  head  of  RabeA 
Brtiee,  was  exposed  kt  a  wooden  eage  on  the  walk  of  Beu 
wiek  eastle.  Her  sister  underwent  the  same  hie  at  Boxbo^ 
i^ogh.  The  estates  and  eilleets  of  most  of  the  other  retoU 
iers  were  eonfiseated.*  Th^  inexorable  £4ward,  after  m^ 
mmnj  proToeatioiis  and  ^iqppointiiMiiitSy  was  deal  t»  all  ssittet^ 
tetioHS  fbr  merej. 

The  king  of  Bngland  having,  thns  iiJien  vengeaiiee  on  thd 
Heiots,  who  had  i^jeeted  his  attthorityy  passed  the  winter  at 
Carlisle)  whei^  he  held  the  last  parHament  of  bis  reigii«  Uf 
Ihe  adviee  of  this  parliament  he  banished  Piers  Gaveston)  a 
yonng  man,  of  Ottienne,  of  a  profligate  life^  wbo  had  gained 
an  nndne  aseendeney  over  the  prinee  of  Wales,  and  was  ae^ 
cvsed  of  eormptlftg  his  morals  ij  drawing  his  attentien  flNiai 
tie  ifttirs  0t  gcMnhMnent  to  scenes  of  debaaehery «  Tha 
frfnee  boanid  himself  by  an  «ath  never  to  reeal  this  profligatd 
fiiTomite ;  and  Gaveston  Mms^  also  swore  that  ho  wonM 
aever  mol^  set  foot  in  Bi%laiid,  on  whieh  eonditiov  a  hundred 
iBttAs  per  asDom  were  allowed  torn  fbr  a  pebsion.  The  his» 
fofy  «f  the  ItaAIowing  reign  wffl  lihew  that  tt  wooM  have  beeft 
happy  for  both  had  they  panetaall^  attt^red  to  these  engage- 
ssencs* 

While  Edward  was  thns  oeenpied  at  Carlisle,  Rbbert  Bme^ 
issned  firom  his  HW^tA^  and  taking  advantage  of  th«  seveiity 
of  the  #tnter,  whieh  prevented  the  Ei^lish  thmps  froili  aethi|^ 
he  assembled  the  remains  of  Ilia  dispersed  army,  which  hb 
Mbn  saw  avgmented  by  fresh  sopplies  of  men  frem  all  qnar* " 
ters.  Bdttg  thus  reinfiireed^  he  attadced  the  earl  of  i^em^ 
broke,  whom  he  totally  defeated  and  made  prisoner.  Afker 
this  vlelory  he  made  a  rapid  progrtss)  and  retook  niahy  fbHi- 
fied  towns,  whieh  he  dismantled  to  avoid  tb6  Aeeesslty  ^ 
leaving  garrisons.  One  l^volntioft  t&ns  stitfoee^g  another, 
3dward  determined  to  make  the  Scots  a  signal  ektttipicr«t 
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kis  t«iigeaBce,;Mid  to  raider  them  hicaf  aUe  of  aajp  fiitvao 
oppoflition  to  hit  antlioiity.  He  sammoned  all  the  haisns  ^ 
Us  kiH||;doBi  to  meet  him  at  Carlisle,  under  the  p^n*. 
A.  D.  130r.  ^^^  ^£  forfeiting  their  fees ;  and  hairing  assembled 
the  finest  army  that  Bngland  had  erer  seen,  he  declared  km. 
intentiohof  desolating  Scotland  froin  sea  to  sea^imd  inuned^*^ 
ntely  prepared  fn*  carrying  the  terrible  sentence  uito  exeen-; 
tion/  Bnt  the  decrees  of  proTidenee  were  different  from  those 
of  the  king.  Before  he  eonld  begin  the  threatened  infiietiott, 
»]ie  was  seised  by  a  distemper,  which  put  anend  to  his  life 
and  his  projects.  Pereeiying  that  his  death  wns  ap^oacMng, 
ke  sent  for  prinee  Edward,  his  son  and  siiceessor,  to  whom  he 
lecommended  a  vigorons  prosecution  of  the  wi^r  till  the  Scots 
should  be  so  completely  subdued  as  never  more  to  be  able  to 
reTolt.  For  that  purpose  he  ordered  his  bones  to  be  carried, 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  not  doubting  but  they  wonld  sti0|0 
terror  into  those  enemies,  over  whom  he  had  been^so  often 
Tictorious ;  and  mixing  with  his  barbarous  policy  that  super-t 
stitious  piety,  which  was  one  of  the  charaetearistics  rf  the  age, 
lie  ordered  his  heart  to  be  sent  to  Jerusalem,  witib  thirty^Wo 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  which  he  had  provided  for  the  snp« 
port  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  After  these,  his  last  orders,  he 
caused  himself  to  be  carried  into  Scotland,  being  denrens  of 
dying  in  a  country  which  had  so  often  been  the  tihealtre  of  his 
martial  exploits,  and  expired  at  Burgh  on  th^ 
K^*  13^.  3>^^^S'  ^  ^^^  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  tk^ 
«  thirty-fifth  of.  his  reign. 

The  majestic  form  and  countenance  "«if  Edward  eorres* 
ponded  with  his  vigorous  mind  and  martial  disposition.  His 
bair  was  black,  and  naturally  curled.  His  eyes,  which  were 
also  black,  sparkled  with  uncommon  vivacity*  He  was  taller 
by  the  head  than  die  generality  of  men,  and  perfeetly  well 
shaped,  except  that  his  legs  were  too  long  in  fotiportioti^to  his 
body.  The  virtues  which  adorned  his  character  were  a  daunt- 
less  courage,  a  solid  judgment,  an  acute  penetration,  eonsun* 
mate  prudence,  exemplary  chastity,  and  a  perfeet  eommsad 
over  his  passions.  His  vices  were  an  exhorbitant  ambition, 
a  vindictive  spirit,  and  a  total  want  of  feeling  for  the  miie- 
|r^s  of  mankind.    But  whatever  may  be  said  of  hts  eharaetei* 


•m»  a  mfa^  he  was  «;  great  kiag^  and  Ei^gbmA  dermd  coii- 
•ideraUe  benefits  from  his  a4iiii]iis|ratii»t»       ...  « 

The  reign  of  Edward  I.  derives  a  eonsiderable  lustre  from 
the  suA^eationof  Wales,  a  conquest  highly  beneficial  to  that. 
noimtry  as  well  as  to  £n^and»  Both  eountries  were  deliv* 
esed  froBL  those  alternate  inenrsions,  which  rendered  the  liyesji 
as  well  as  the  property  of  the  borderers,  inseenre.;  and  the 
]>ostile  frontier,  which  had,  for  the  spaee  of  seven  eenturies, 
bf^etk  the  theatee  of  predatory  war,  was  no  longer  distinguish* 
»b]e  by  marks^  of  devastation*.  The  conquest  of  Scotland, 
|iad  it  silceeeded,  would  have  been  still  more  advantageous  to 
the  ii^bitants  of  thie^  island  $  and  for  ages  afterwards,  <te 
failnr^  of  this  prefect  had  a  fatal  effect  on  their  intere^s*. 
The  greatest  designs,  when  unsueeesfal,  are  generally  prp- 
dnclive  of  effects  directly  opposite  to  those  which  the  prp- 
jeet^rs  had  expected ;  and  Bdward's  attempt  upon  Scotland^ 
ii^stead  of  uniting  the  two  British  nations,  excited,  between 
th^m,  >an  inq^licable  animosity,  which  it  has  been  the  work  Qf 
ligesto  extinguish.-  If,  however,  the  designs  of  Edward  were 
not  reeonciJeable  to  the  principles  of  justice,  they  were  founds 
fd.on  views  of  expediency,  the  first  article  of  political  creeds, 
Butv whatever  may  be  said  of  the  foreign  politics  of  Edwarcl/% 
the  equity  of  his  internal  administration  forms  one  of  the  distin-r 

,  guishing  features  of  his  reign.  Under  former  kings,  the  slight- 
est offences  of  the  people  were  severely  punished  by  the  sword 
or  the  gibbet,  while  the  nobles  compounded  for  their  crimen 
hy  pecuniary  fines,  which  fell  on  their  poor  dependents. .  Bwf 
inward  treated  all  with  equal  severity  5  and  by  this  iraparr 

•  tiality  as  well  as  by.  his  vigilenee  in  discovering,  and  Hf 
atrietness  in  punishing  corrupt  judges  and  magistrates,  he 
eleansed  the  augean  stable  of  public  justjee*  He  has  been 
aecttsed  of  too  great  severity;  but  a  statute,  enacted  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  his  jpeign,  shewi^  that  a  spirit  of  lenity  was 
ill  adapted  to  the  profligate  manners  of  that  age.  This  stat-^ 
.nte,  after  a  shocking  recital  of  the  murders,  robberies,  and 
riots,  which  frequently  happeaed  not  only  in  the  night,  but 
also  in  thVday^time,  in  the  city  of  London,  enacts,  that  none 
he  found  in  the  streets  with  either  spear  or  buckler,  «after  the 
fringing  of  the  epcfew  beU  of  St.  lAartinwk-Grand^  e^eept 
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Aey  be  great  lords  o^  persons  of  note :  also^  tbat  no  tarem  be 
kept  open  after  the  ringing  of  that  bell^  onder  a  penalty  of 
fbrty  penee.*  The  statute  and  its  preamble  exhibit  ia  disgust- 
ing pietare  of  the  manners  of  the  British  metropolis  towards 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  eentnry,  althoogh  the  number  of  its 
Inhabitants  eonld  sear«elj  amount  to  one-tenth  of  its  present 
population. 

This  reign  is  rendered  truely  interesting  to  posterity  by  thi 
degree  of  power  whieh  the  people  began  to  assume  during 
that  period.  The  opolenee  of  the  lower  ordefs  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  raise  them  to  freedom.  An  increasing  licznry  be- 
gan to  throw  money  into  the  hands  of  the  traders  and  art!- 
sfcans,  and  obliged  the  nobles  to  mortgage,  dismember,  and  all* 
enale  their  estates.  These  alienations  beeoming  so  frequent 
as  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  great  families,  the  bar- 
•ns  took  the  alarm,  and  devised  the  expedient  of  entails,  in 
order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice.  But  it  was  the  policy  of 
Edward  to  diminish  the  power  and  influence  of  the  nobility  $ 
and  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  an  act  was  passed  t0 
authorize  the  alienation  of  landed  property.f  He  considered 
the  clergy  and  barons  as  rivals  i  and  in  order  to  counterbal- 
ance their  force,  he  exalted  the  commons.  It  has  indeed  beeit 
supposed,  that  his  design  was  to  render  himself  absolute  hf 
popular  support ;  and  some  parts  of  his  conduct  seem  to  aiF* 
thorize  such  a  conjecture.  But  at  the  time  when  he  tvas  be- 
ginning to  throw  off  parliamentary  restrictions,  death  put  ail 
ianA  to  his  designs  $  and  he  left  to  the  people  a  share  of 
authority  whieh  they  ever  after  retained  and  gradually  in* 

creased. 

•  Aiid.  Hist  C6t!ini.  !•  p.  343. 
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JEpwAEJ>  n.  aseended  the  throw  with  ^very  ad^aiitagef 
moidst  the  universal  applauses  of  his  subjects.  He  was  in  the 

A  D  130r  ^^^"^y"*""^  y^^  ®^  ^^  *S®  9  *nd  his  majestif 
'  presenee,  together  with  the  remembraiiee  ef  hit 
father's  aehievements^  excited  a  general  expectation  of  a  hap 
py  and  glorious  reign.  But  his  conduct  soon  Masted  the  hopet 
of  the  pation*  In  direct  yiolatioB  of  his  oath,  he  recalled 
Oaveston,  and  made  him  the  greatest  man  in  the  kingdom^ 
He  gare  him  the  Isle  of  Man,  as  well  as  the  earldom  of 
Cornwall,  with  the  land  that  had  fallen  to  the  crown  bj  the 
d^ath  of  the  late  earl,  son  of  Richard  king  of  the  Romany 
and  committed  to  his  hands  the_  entire  administration  of  af*' 
fairp,  retaining  for  himself  the  bare  title  of  king,  while  hit 
favourite  possessed  all  the  power  and  exercised  all  the  fono* 
iions  of  royalty. 

While  the  king  thus  gave  himself  up  to  the  guidance  at 
the  corrupter  of  his  youth,  the  nobles  of  England  were  se 
highly  exasperated,  that  they  combined  together  to  prevent 
his  coronation.  Edward  finding  himself  unable  to  resist  s^ 
general  a  confederacy,  promised  to  grant  them  whatever  they 
ihottld  reiinire.    The  coronation  therefoire  took  place  without 

opposition ;  but  Gaveston  was  appointed  to  carry 
4*V  1308.  ^^  crown,  an  honour  which  by  ancient  custom  be*' 

longed  to  the  princes'  of  the  blood  royal.  The  sol- 
emnity was  no  sooner  over  thi^i  the  king  forgot  his  promise, 
and  instead  of  dismissing  his  favourite,  he  conferred  upon  him 
aew  honours,  and  gave  him  his  niece  in  marriage,  with  an 
ample  portioui  consisting  of  a  number  of  manors  and  castles 
in  England,  besides  lands  in  Gaieuna  of  the  anriuat  value  of 
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tluree  tliousand  marks.*  But  the  profuse  folly  of  tlie  noil^ 
arch  was  scarcely  more  absurd  than  the  insolent  imprudence 
of  the  favourite,  who  had  the  ridiculous  vanity  to  wear  the 
king's  jewels,  and  even  his  crown.  Under  the  direction  of 
•nch  a  minister,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  king  should 
imbibe  any  sentiments  of  glory  or  virtue ;  and  the  court  was 
filled  with  libertines,  buffoons,  and  parrasites,  instead  of  pni-* 
dent  coumiellors. 

The  barons  more  than  ever  incensed  at  the  perfidy  of  the 
king  and  the  insolence  of  the  favourite,  renewed  the  confedr. 
^racy  $  and  the  two  houses  of  parliament  insisted  in  so  posi-^ 
live  a  manner  on  the  banishment  of  Gaveston,  that  the  king 
fbund  it  in  rain  to  resist  their  demand.  But  being  obliged  to 
part  with  his  fkvourite,  he  converted  even  his  exile  into  anew 
favour,  by  appointing  him  governor  of  Ireland,  with  very  ea« 
tendive  authority.  Gaveston  was  sensible  that  his  absence^ 
from  court  could  not  fail  of  being  fatal  to  his  influence,  and 
soon  returned  to  England,  where  he  appeared  with  extraordi- 
nary magnificence,  attended  by  a  numerous  guard  of  foreign- 
ers, as  if  he  intended  to  brave  the  nobility,  whom  he  treated 
with  the  utmost  contempt  The  barons  seeing  themselves  de- 
ceived by  the  king,  and  insulted  by  the  favourite,  resolved  to 
adopt  more  vigorous  measures.  Having  already  discovered 
the  weakness  of  the  monarch,  they  judged  him  incapable  of 
withstanding  a  peremptory  requisition;  and  they  were  not 
mistaken  in  their  conjecture.  The  parliament  appointed  a 
committee  of  seven  bishops,  eight  earls,  and  six  other  baronsi 
to  make  regulations  not  only  for  the  government  of  the  state, 
but  also  of  the  royal  household ;  and  the  king  gave  his  eon- 
sent  to  the  nieasure.t  Thus,  by  an  easy  condescension  of 
which  he  did  not  forsee  the  consequences,  and  which  had  it 
not  been  for  his  imprudence  would  not  have  been  required,  he 
resigned  into  the  hands  of  his  subjects  the  government  not  only 
of  the  kingdom  but  even  of  his  domestic  affairs. 

Tha  members  of  this  committee  framed  a  set  of  new  resrtf' 

•  Vide  Rymer's  Foed.  Tom.  3.  p.  49,  &c. 

t  Vide  Dr.  Brady,  vol.  3.  p.  102,  &c.  who  g^v^s  the  names  of  the  pif^ 
lates  and  earls. 
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llations,  the  clkief  of  which  wer^  that  j;he  king  should  not 
'liave  the  disposal  of  any  part  of  his  revenue,  but  that  it 
shoald  be  entirely  under  their  management ;  that  the  great 
eharter  should  be  punctually  observed,  and  that  they  alonb 
should  explain  any  diiiiculty  that  might  arise  in  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  any  of  its  articles.  Nothing  was  mentioned  con- 
cerning Gaveslon  ;  biit  when  the  lords  of  the  committee  saw 
that  the  king  had,  without  asking  their  advice,  made  him 
governor  of  Nottinghfun,  they  issued  ar  decree  for  hig  perpe<^ 
tual  banishment  $  dnd  in  consequence  of  thiis  sentence  the 
favourite  was  obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom. 

His  exile  was  not  of  long  duration.  He  was  soon  recalled 
by  the  sovereign,  who  sent  circular  letters  through  the  king<^ 
dom,  in  order  to  justify  his  conduct.  The  lords,  on  the  other 
hand,  dispatched  among  the  people  emissaries,  who  by  repre* 
seating  that  the  king  Was  aiming  to  establish  an  arbitrary 
power,  excited  an  universal  discontent.  The  favourite  wag 
not  less  indiscreet  than  the  monarch:  instead  of  endeavour*^ 
ing  tjo  diminish  the  public  odium,  he.  conducted  himself  with 
increasing  arrogance,  and  even  presumed  to  use  insulting  lan^ 
■guage  to  the  queen. 

The  barons  being  sensible  of  the  danger  of  doing  things  hf 
halves,  l*esolved  to  take  arms  for  the  expulsibti  of  the  fav* 
ourite.  Having  levied  a  considerable  number  of  troops,  they 
gave  the  command  to  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  while  the  king, 
who  could  not  be  ignorant  of  their  preparations,  instead  of 
taking  any  measures  either  for .  reconciliation  or  resistance^.' 
employed  his  whole  time  with  Gavestoh'in  feasts  and  di- 
versions. His  8upinei?iess,  which  would  appear  almost  ia-^ 
credible^  encouraged  the  barons  to  hope  that  he  might  be  ea^- 
siiy  surprised  at  York,  where,  in  company  with  his  fav- 
ourite, .  he  seemed  to  forget  that .  the,  kingdom  was  ris- 
ing in  arms.  Their  approach,  however,  awaked  him 
from  his  lethargy :  he  retired  to  Newcastle,  and  was  rapidly- 
pursued  by  the  barons.  But  that  place  not  seeming  capable 
of  sustaining  a  seige,  the  king  and  his  favourite  made  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat  to  Scarbrough,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
castle,  which  was  esteemed  oiie  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
the  kingdom.     Their  flight  was  so  precipitate  that  they  had 

0  0 
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ao  time  to  esrry  awAy  anj  of  their  effects  $  and  the  baront ^ 
who  entered  Neweastle  almogt  as  soon  as  they  had  retired^ 
Ibiuid)  among  the  baf^age  of  Oaveston,  a  number  of  jewels 
belonging  to  the  erown^  of  which  they  took  an  inventory. 
The  king)  who  now  saw  the  consequences  of  neglecting  to 
prepare  for  the  storm,  left  Gaveston  at  Scarbrongh,  and  de- 
parted for  Warwickshire,  in  the  rain  hope  that  the  people 
wonld  crowd  to  his  standard,  and  that  he  should  soon  coUeet 
a  namerons  army*      "  « 

The  earl  of  Lancaster  detached  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and 
Warren  to  lay  seige  to  Scarbrongh  castle,  which  was  so  ill 
provided  with  things  necessary  for  defence,  that  notwithstan- 
ding the  strength  of  its  situation,  Gaveston  found  himself 
obliged  to  surrender.*  He  therefore  capitulated  on  condition 
that  he  should  be  conducted  to  the  king,  and  be  tried  by  his 
peers.  The  articles  were  disgraoefully  violated  by  the  bar- 
ons. Gaveston  was  seized  by  the  earl  of  Wan^ick ;  and 
being,  after  a  sham  trial,  condemned  to  suffer  death  by  decap- 
itation, the  sentence  was  immediately  executed. 

Although  the  king  was  extremely  incensed  at  the  death  of 
Bis  favourite,  yet  being  unable  to  aven^  his  fate,  he  found 
kimself  obliged  to  provide  for  his  own  safety  by  an  accommo- 
dation with  the  barons.  Through  the  mediation  of  the  Pope's 
nuncio,  and  of  the  earls  of  Evreox  and  Gloucester,  a  treaty 
was  concluded,  and  an  amnesty  granted.  All  parties  appeared 
to  be  satisfied,  and  nothing  was  now  thought  of  but  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  against  Scotland. 

WhiU  England  had  been  thrown  into  confusion  by  the 
weakness  of  her  monarch,  Scotland  was  daily  acquiring  new 
strength  under  the  auspices  of  a  courageous  and  vigilant  king, 
who  diligently  improved  the  moments  of  leisure  afforded  by 
the  de^th  of  Edward  I.  Robert  Bruce,  the  restorer  of  the 
Scottish  monarchy,  was  the  greatest  political  and  military 
genius  of  his  age.  Having  suppressed  the  factions  which 
divided  his  subjects,  and  united  them  all  in  the  support  of  the 

*  Scarbrougb  castle  is  situated  on  a  high  rock,  perpendicalar  from 
the  sea,  and  joined  to  the  town  by  a  neck  of  land,  whidi  might  easily  be 
rendered  inaccessible.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  if  well  pftovided  with 
i^€es8aries>  it  might  have  been  considered  as  imptegnable. 
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national  independence,  he  not  only  recovered  the  best  part  of 
the  kingdom,  but  carried  his  arms  into  England. 

Edward  L  would  probably  have  completed  the  conquest  of 
Scotland  had  not  death  put  a  sudden  stop  to  his  career.  A 
Tiolent  fit  of  sickness  prevented  Robert  Bruce  from  immedi- 
atelj  profiting  by  the  consternation  with  which  the  English 
were  struck  bj  that  event.  But  the  conduct  of  Edward  II. 
who  having  advanced  as  far  as  Dumfries,  returned  abruptly 
to  London,  convinced  the  Scots  that  he  did  not  inherit  the 
martial  qualities  of  his  predecessor.  At  his  departure,  he 
conferred  the  command  of  the  army  on  Comyn,  a  Scotch  lord^ 
a  declared  enemy  of  Bruce ;  but  the  circumstance  of  his  be- 
ing a  foreigner  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  English,  especially 
as  he  did  not  possess  any  talents  that  could  extinguish  nation- 
al  prejudice.  Comyn,  however,  attempted  to  derive  some, 
advantage  from  the  sickness  of  Bruce,  and  advanced  to  the 
attack  of  the  Scots,  while  he  supposed  their  king  to'^be  inca- 
pable of  commanding  his  army.  The  Scottish  monarch,  who 
was  beginning  to  recover,  but  was  still  extremely  weak,  appre- 
hending that  a  retreat  might  have  a  discouraging  effect  on  the 
minds  of  his  subjects,  caused  himself  to  be  supported  on 
horse-back  by  two  esquires,  and  having  drawn  up  his  army 
in  order  of  battle,  waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The 
English  were  considerably  superior  in  numbers,  but  their 
attack  was  so  faintly  made  and  so  feebly  supported,  that  they 
scarcely  seemed  to  be  the  same  men  who  had  so  often  been 
victorious  under  Edward  I.  With  the  superiority  of  numbers 
and  discipline  on  their  side,  they  were  totally  defeated  by  an 
army  of  newly  raised  and  untrained  soldiers.  After  his  de- 
feat, Coniyn  retreated  into  England.  The  Scottish  king  rav- 
aged the  province  of  Argyle,  which  still  remained  subject  to 
England,  while  his  brother,  Edward  Bruce,  gained  another 
victory  in  the  county  of  Galloway.  These  repeated  disastets 
loused  the  king  of  England  to  action,  and  he  led  into  Scot- 
land a  powerful  army.  But  as' he  had  taken  no  care  for  pro- 
vislons,  and  as  his  antagonist  had  prudently  earned  offer 
destroyed  whatever  conld  be  of  use  to  the  invaders,  Edward 
was  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  without  having 'perform- 
ed any  thing  conducive  to  bis  honour  or  advantage.    His 
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retreat  afforded  Brace  an  opportunity  of  reducing  several 
places  which  the  English  still  held  in  Scotland,  and  the  trou- 
bles which  happened  in  England  on  account  of  Gaveston,  ena- 
bled him  to  extend  his  conquests  and  his  ravages  with  great 
jrap^dity  and  success. 

Such  had  been  the  disastrous  events  of  the  contest  between 
England  and  Scotland,  while  the  disputes  between  the  king 
and  his  barons  had  prevented  the  English  from  making  any 
considerable  efforts  against  their  foreign  enemies.  But  the 
internal  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  was  no  soolier  restored 
than  vast  preparations  were  made  for  carrying  on  the  war 
against  Scotland.  Edward,  resolving  to  make  a  grand  effort, 
summoned  all  his  vassals  to  take  the  field  with  their  troops, 
^d  borrowed  money  of  all  the  bishops  and  monasteries  in  the 
kingdom.'*  His  subjects  obeyed  with  alacrity, .  and  in  the 
month  of  June  he  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
"^  '  hundred  thousand  English,  Gascons,  Welsh,  and 
Irish,  who  promised  themselves  an  easy  victory,  and  devoured 
in  imagination  the  spoils  of  a  conquered,  kingdom.  The 
grand  contest  between  England  and  Scotland,  which  had  con- 
tinued so  long,  was  now  to  be  decided.  The  formidable  army 
of  Edward  entering  Scotland,  advanced  within  view  of  Ster« 
ling.  Near  the  small  river  of  Bannockbum,  the  Scottish 
monarch,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men,  inured  to  war 
and  accnstomed  to  victory,  waited,  in  an  advantageous  posi< 
tion,  the  approach  of  the  English.  One  of  his  flanks  was 
covered  by  a  mountain  composed  of  a  mass  of  inaccessible 
rocks,  and  the  other  was  secured  by  a  deep  morass.  Not- 
withstanding the  inferiority  of  their  numbers,  the  Scots,  being 
determined  to  conquer  or  die,  soon  threw  their  enemies  into 
confusion*     This  was  the  most  terrible  defeat  that  England 

had  sustained  since  the  -  Norman  conquest.     The 
AD  1314*  ^^®^®^  historians  estimate  the  loss  of  the  English 

at  fifty  thousand  men,  and  assert  that  the  number  of 
prisoners  exceeded  that  of  the  conquerors.  According  to 
their  relations  many  of  the  principal  English  barons  and 
above  seven  hundred  knights  lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  English  writers  give  a  tottally  different  account,  staXlog 
^  Rynier'43  Foed.  torn.  3.  p.  432. 
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their  loss  at  only  ten  thousand  men,  ine1adin§  a  considerahld^ 
nnmber  of  barons,  and  they  eompote  the  total  amount  of  earls, 
barons,  and  knights,  killed  and  taken  prisoners^  at. only  on» 
hundred  and  fifty-four.*  Sueh  are  the  different  statements 
of  historians  led  into  error  by  misinformation  or  blinded  bj 
national  vanity. 

But  amidst  the  doubtful  and  discordant  accounts  of  mili- 
tary operations,  consequences  are  the  surest  criterion  of  the 
magnitude  of  success  or  misfortune ;  and  those  of  the  battle 
of  Bannockburn  show  that  the  victory  of  the  Scots  was  the 
most  decisive  that  can  be  imagined.  From  that  period  the 
English  seldom  dared  to  face  them  in  the  field,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  genius  of  Edward  I.  no  longer  presided  over 
their  arms.  His  degenerate  son  inherited  none  of  his  Virtues, 
and  his  enterprising  spirit  and  martial  abilities  seemed  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Scottish  monarch,  who  pursued  the  van- 
quished English  into  their  own  country,  and  committed  the 
most  dreadful  ravages,  while  Edward  remained  at  York  with* 
out  daring  to  oppose  his  progress.  The  king  of  Scotland 
also  sent  his  brother,  Edward  Bruce,  into  Ireland,  who  con- 
quered the  greatest  part  of  that  island,  and  had  nearly  estab- 
lished an  independent  throne,  when  he  was  defeated  and  slain 
in  a  battle,  in  which  he  had  rashly  engaged,  with 
A.  D.  1317.  ^j^^  archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  eommaded  the  Eng- 
lish forees.t 

The  king  of  England  seeing  himself  wholly  unable  to  op- 
pose the  Scottish  arms,  solicited  the  mediation  of  Rome,  in 
order  to  procure  a  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Joha 
XXII.  who  then  sat  in  the  papal  chair,  was  ready  to  sieze  so 
favourable  an  oceasion  of  asserting  his^  power  over  temporal 
princes,  and  readily  granted  Edward's  request.  He  under- 
took the  office  of  pacificator  between  England  and  Scotland, 
not  as  mediator  but  as  a  sovereign  arbiter  in  virtue  of  his 
apostolical  authority.  He  sent,  for  that  purpose,  two  legates, 
who  were  empowered  to  conclude  a  peace  between  the  contend- 
ing nations,  on  such  terms  as  they  pleased  to  dictate.  But 
as  this  would  require  some  time,  he  ordered  them  to  proelaim 

?  Walsingham,  p.  105.  f  Walsing.  p.  111. 
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%n  immediate  trace,  and  to  denoanee  the  penalty  of  exeommH-* 
nieation  against  either  of^  the  princes  that  should  refuse  to 
desist  from  hostilities.  Edward  obeyed  with  alacrity  the  pa- 
pal mandate,  but  Robert,  eonideriag  the  conduct  of  his  Holi« 
ness  as  partial  to  England,  refused  his  acquiescence,  and  con- 
tinned  his  incursions.  The  Scottish  armies  plundered  and 
burned  Northallerton,  Borooghbridge,  Scarborough,  &e.*  At 
length  a  trace  was  concluded,  but  Edward,  equally 
A.  D.  1319.  Imprudent  and  unfortunate  in  peace  and  in  war, 
soon  iiXTolved  himself  in  new  troubles. 

Hugh  Spencer  the  younger,  a  nobleman  of  considerable  ae« 
eomplishments,  had,  by  his  insinuating  address,  found  means 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  king,  and  to  hold  the  same  place 
in  his  fkvour  that  Ghiveston  had  formerly  possessed.  His 
elevation  gave  umbrage  to  the  rest  of  the  barons,  and  his 
haughtiness  augmented  their  enmity.  A  powerful  confed- 
eracy was  formed  ;t  and  the  barons  taking  arms  under  Roger 
Mortimer,  the  younger,  plundered  the  estates  of  the  two 
Spencers,  father  and  son*  The  king  being  unable  to  oppose 
the  torrent,  referred  the  matter  to  the  parliament,  and,  at  ths 
next  aitting,  the  two  favourites  were  sentenced  to  exile. 

Edward  highly  resented  this  proceeding,  and  resolved  on 
vengeance.  The  queen,  Isabella,  who  had  received  an  affront 
from  one  of  the  barons,  and  was  greatly  offended  at  the  inso- 
lence of  the  whole  body,  confirmed  him  in  his  vidictive  deter- 
mination. Having  levied  an  army  among  the  barons  most 
attached  to  his  interest,  he  marched  suddenly  against  the 
confederate  lords,  took  several  of  their  castles,  particulariy 
those  of  Leeds  and  Warwick  $  and  when  he  thought  himself 
sufficiently  strong,  he  recalled  the  two  Spencers  from  banish- 
ment, and  their  enemies  were  exposed  to  a  bloody  proscrip- 
lion.f  Some  of  the  confederate  barons  submitted  to  the  king's 
mercy,  others  fled  into  foreign  countries,  and  many  were  takoi 
and  executed  or  shut  up  in  prisons.  The  earl  of  Lancaster, 
with  a  few  of  his  adhe)?ents  and  the  troops  that  wer^  able  tt 

•  Walking,  p.  112. 

f  For  the  persons  engaged  in  this  confederacy*  vide  Tyrrel  4.  p,  279. 
t  The  younger  Spencer  had,  during  his  exile,  employed  himself  in  pi- 
racy, cruising  cluefly  aga^ist  the  Boglish.    Rafttn,  ?ol.  1.  p*  d96» 
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MshnUe,  retired  towarclB  Scotland,  where  he  had  been  prom- 
ised protection  and  support.  But  his  designs  being  discovered^ 
he  was  pursued  and  made  prisoner,  together  with  ninety-five 
barons  and  knights.  Being  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Pon-* 
tefrat,  he  was  tried  by  the  Spencers  and  their  adherents,  wlio 
eondemned  him  to  death,  and  immediately  carried  the  sentence 
into  execution.*  Nine  other  lords  of  his  party  were  executed 
at  York,  and  four  at  London,  Windsor,  Canterbury,  and  Glou« 
eester.  The  scaffolds  of  £ngland  streamed  with  the  blood  of 
her  nobles ;  a  number  of  knights  were  hanged  in  chains,  and 
others,  deemed  less  guilty,  reeovered  their  liberty  on  the  pay**' 
ment  of  fines. 

The  successes  of  Edward  against  his  subjects,  induced  him 
enee  more  to  try  the  fortune  of  arms  against  Scotland,  in  the 
bop«  of  effaeing  his  former  disgrace.  But  his  improvidence 
rendered  abortive  all  his  designs.  Instead  of  growing  wiser 
from  experience,  he  repeated  the  error  which  had  once  before 
obliged  him  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  from  that  kingdom* 
Having  advanced  a  second  time  into  Scotland,  without  ma« 
king  any  provision  for  the  wants  of  his  army,  he  soon  foufid 
l&imself  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  England  without 
ever  bringing  the  Scots  to  an  action.  But  this  was  not  the 
only  disaster  that  attended  his  ill-planned  expedition.  The 
Scottish  monarch  pursued  him  into  his  own  territories,  and 
overtaking  him  at  Blaekmore,  captured  all  his  baggage.  The 
English  army  being,  on  this  occasion,  dispersed,  Bruce  con-* 
tinned  his  desolating  march.  He  destroyed  the  country  with 
fire  and  sword  to  the  walls  of  York,  burned  the  monastery  of 
Ripon,  pillaged  the  abbey  of  Beverley,  and  after  extending 
liis  ravages  from  the  Tweed  almost  to  the  Ruraber,  returned 
to  Seotland  laden  with  spoils.  Notwithstanding  these  suc-^ 
cesses,  Bruce,  in  order  to  give  some  respite  to  his  kingdom, 
exhausted  by  a  war  of  so  long  duration,  as  well  as^  to  obtain 
absolution  from  the  papal  anathema,  eoAsented  to  a  truce  for 

•  Walsing.  p.  116.  The  cart  of  Lancaster  was  grandson  of  Henry  III. 
and  cousin  germain  to  the  king.  He  was  regarded  by  the  people  as  a 
martyr  taliberty*  and>  at  the  soli«itatiQR  of  Edward  UI.  was  canonized  bf 
the  Pope. 
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fourteen'  years^  i4^hieh  ptit  a  stop  to  tbe  hostilitieil 
A.  D.  1324  ijet^een  the  two  nation. 

'.  Edward  seemed  now  to  have  nothing  to  interrupt  his  tran*" 
quility  or  his  pleasure ;  bat  his  weakness,  the  ambition  of  his 
favourites,  and  the  licentiousness  of  his  consort,  produ- 
ced a  train  of  calamities  more  grievous  than  any  of  those 
that  he  had  hitherto  experienced.  The  two  Spencers  now 
ruled  the  kingdom  without  control,  and  had  they  been  content- 
ed with  a  moderate  use  of  their  power,  they  might  have  main- 
tained themselves  in  their  high  elevation.  But  their  hatred 
to  all  those  by  whom  they  had  been  opposed  was  implacable, 
and  notwithstanding  the  number  of  victims  whom  they  had 
sacrificed  to  their  vengeance,  they  consider  it  as  incomplete 
without  the  destruction  of  three  of  their  most  inveterate  ene-* 
mies,  the  bishops  of  Hereford  and  Lincoln,  and  Roger  Morti- 
mer, the  last  of  whom  was  already  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
The  bishop  of  Hereford  was  impeached  of  trea8on,but  thepow* 
er  of  the  church,  and  the  menace  of  excommunication,  screened 
him,  as  well  as  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  from  royal  and  minis- 
terial vengeance.  Mortimer  was  twice  condemned -to  death, 
and  as  often  pardoned.  His  good  fortune  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  intercession  of  the  Queen,  whose  connexion  with  that 
young  nobleman,  although  hitherto  unknown  and  apparently 
unsuspected,  is  supposed  to  hate  taken  place  before  his  im- 
prisonment.* But  the  crimes  of  corrupt  and  licentious  courts 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  historical  investigation. 
It  suffices,  therefore,  to  say,  that  Mortimer  found  means  to 
make  his  escape  from  the  Tower,  and  took  refuge  in  France* 
Isabella  being  sent  shortly  after  to  Paris,  to  settle  certain  dis- 
putes between  Edward  and  her  brother,  Charles  the  Fair, 
king  of  France,  her  intrigues  opened  a  scene  introductory  to 
a  revolution  in  England.  For  this  purpose  it  was  requisite 
to  draw  prince  Edward,  her  son,  to  Paris,  under  the  pretext 
6f  doing  homage  to  the  French,  monarch  for  Guienne  and 
Ponthien,  ceded  to  4iim  by  his  father.    This  expedient  suc- 

•  Rapin  enters  into  along  discussion  of  this  subject,  and  supposes  that 
IKithlng  but  the  intercession  of  Isabella  could  have  saved  Mopttoner  from 
the  rage  of  the  Spencers.    Vpl.  1,  p.  397. 
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^redfcdv  But  after  the  prince  had  performed  &is  homage  at 
Paris,  the  king,  his  father,  sent  orders  to  him  to  return  imme- 
diately to  England.  The  command,  however,  was  negieeted. 
Isabella,  in  the  mean  while,  commenced^  or  more  probahly 
onlj  renewed,  an  intimate  connexion  with  Mortimer.  She 
also  caused  her  brother  to  inform  Edward,  that  he  coold  not 
suffer  her  and  the  prince  to  return  home  without  some  seeuritj 
against  the  ill  treatment  which  she  apprehended  from  the 
Spencers.  While  she  was  taking  her  measures  at  Paris,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  her  designs,  her  friends,  in  England^ 
were  forming  a  party  in  her  farour.  .  This,  indeed,  was  not 
difficult.  The  affections  of  the  harons  were  completely  alien'' 
ated  by  the  late  executions ;  and  Henry  of  Lancaster,  brother 
of  the  earl  that  was  lately  beheaded,  with  the  bishops  of 
Hereford  and  Lincoln,  being  th^  determined  enemies  of  the 
Spencers,  soon  saw  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
confederacy. 

How  desirous  soever  the  French  monarch  might  be  to  sup* 
port  the  cause  of  his  sister,  he  was  either  unwilling  to  be 
seen  in  the  affair,  or  bribed  by  the  Spencers  to  refuse  her  hia 
•tftsistantee.*  She  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  apply  to  the  count 
of  Hainault,  and  having  concluded  a  treaty  of  marriage  be-* 
tween  her  son  prince  Edward  and  his  daughter  Philippa,  she 
procured  from  him  a  body  of  troops,  consisting  of  about  three 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  his  brother  John  of 
Hainault.  With  these  she  landed  in  Suffolk,  where 

A^S'ml  '^*  ^^  joined  by  Henry  of  Lancaster  and  several 
'  other  barons.    The  enemies  of  the  Spencers  were^ 

&t  the  same  time,  busily  employed  in  levying  troops  in  everj 
part  of  the  kingdom.    Thus  the  queen  saw  her  army  daily 

augmented  by  the  accession  of  force  from  all  quarters,  while 
the  king' was  almost  universally  deserted. 

In  this  extremity  the  unfortunate  monarch  resolved  to  leave 
the  elder  Spencer  in  Bristol,  and  to  retire  to  Ireland,  where 

*  Fr6i8sart»  an  author  of  distioguished  credit,  asserts  that  thiJ^waa  th» 
case,  cbron.  1.  chap  8.  Henautt  sa^  Edward  had  gained  the  French  kingi 
but  his  expressions,  on  this  dubjectt  are  obscure.  Tide  Hen.  Ah.  Chiw* 
4d  An.  , 
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lie  hoped  f o  terj  an  army*  But  bis  plans  proved  abortive; 
Bristol  was  taken  after  a  faint  resistanee,  and  Spencer,  the 
father,  who  was  ninety  years  of  age,  was  instantly  hanged  in 
big  armoar,  without  the  formality  of  a  trial.  The  eitizens 
of  London  abotft  the  same  time  declared  for  the  queen,  and 
heheaded  the  bishop-  of  Eteter,  whom  the  king  had  appointed 
gOTemor  of  the  capital.  Edward  was  prevented  by  contrary 
windg  fhnn  effecting  his-  escape  into  Ireland,  and  concealed 
himself  in  the  abbey  of  Neath,  where  he  was  discovered  and 
itaade  prisoner  with  the  younger  Bpeneer,  the  chancellor  Bal" 
doc,  Simon  de  Reading,  and  a  few  domestics.  Spencer  wm 
Ranged  on  a  gibbet  fifty  feet  high,  and  Simon  de  Readings 
only  tfen  feset  lower.  The  chancellor  Baldoc  being  an  eccle- 
siastic, was  delivered  to  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  who  eon-' 
duc^ted  him  to  London,  where  he  was  massacred  by  the  mob^ 
The  king  was  then  obliged  to  resign  the  great  seal ;  and  a 
parliament  was  called,  in  which,  after  an  exhibition^  of  vari- 
ous chains,  he  was  formally  deposed.  The  queen,  dissemb^ 
Mng  her  sentiments  wifh  all  the  artifice  usual  on  similar  oe-* 
casions,  complained  of  the  rigour  of  the  sentence,  and  burst 
&to  tears.  But  these  demonstrations  of  grief,  which  so  ill 
Corresponded  with  her  known  passion  for  Mortimer,  and  her 
Pleasures  for  dethroning  her  husband,  could  impose  on  none 
who  possessed  the  least  penetration.  The  young  prince,  who 
Was  of  a  generous  dis})09ition,  and  not  yet  hackneyed  in  the 
route  of  political  wickedness,  displayed  greater  sincerity, 
and  solemnly  protested  thift  he  would  not  accept  the  crown 
without  the  Consent  of  the  king  his  father,  ifhis  determi- 
nation of  the  prince  perplexed  the  measures  of  parliament  $ 
and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  depute  twelve  commissioners, 
at  the  head  of  whom  were  the  bishops  of  Hereford  and  Lin-^ 
coin,  to  engage  the  king  to  make  a  voluntary  resignation  of 
the  crown  in  favour  of  his  son.  Tbe  two  bishops  employed 
a  variety  of  arguments  to  convince  him  that  the  measure  was 
adopted  for  his  own  good,  and  that  their  only  desire  was  to 
ease  him  of  the  cares  and  troubles  of  royalty,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  happy 
tranquillity;  but,  pereeiving  that  their  exhortations  made 
little  impression  on  the  monarch,  they  concluded  with  a  men- 
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aee^  Chftt,  in  ease  of  re&sal,  not  only  bi?  owoisMidition  shoald 
be  rendered  more  miserable^  but  bis  wbole  family  should  be 
le^eluded  from  tbe  throne.  The  unfortunate  monarch,  seeing 
no  remedy,  was  obli^d  to  eomply  with  the  demand ,  and  after 
haying  reigned  nineteen  years  six  mpnths  and  fifjteen 
days,  formally  resigned  his  erown  to  his  son. 
Thus  ended  the  Weak  and  inglorious  reign  of  Edward  II* 
a  reigm  which  had  not  produced  any  event  of  national  benefit, 
and  was  characterised  only  by  the  corruption  of  the  icourt, 
the  intrigueiB  of  the  queen,  the  quarrels  between  the  crown 
and  the  barons,  and  the  abundant  effusion  of  noble  blood. 
Among  the  numerous  yictims  of  the  reciprocal  vengeance  of 
parties,  very  few  were  deserving  of  pity.  Each  faction,  ia 
the  hour  of  success  stained  its  cause  by  acts  of  cruelty  j  and 
when  those  who  had  been  so  prodigal  of  the  blood  of  their 
opponents,  were,  in  their  turn,  brought  to  the  scaffold,  theiii^ 
fale  could  only  be  considered  as  a  just  retribation* 


l^DWARD  ni. 


Kdward  m.  was  only  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  agj& 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father.*-^ 
Xji  I32r.  ^^^  parliament  established  a  regency,  but  the  queen 
found  means  to  seize  on  the  government)  and  com- 
mitted the  exercise  of  its  powers  to  her  favourites.  Roger 
Mortimer,  who  possessed  her  tenderest  affections,  eqLeei^ted 
the  oifiee  of  prime  minister,  and  governed  the  kingdom  with 
an  absolute  sway.  Thus  the  English  nation  saw  its  sceptre 
transferred  from  the  hand  of  a  weak  and  impradent  prinee 
to  that  of  a  minor  king,  under  the  direction  of  a  mother  en- 
slaved by  her  passions,  and  a  young  and  inexperienced  minis* 
ter.  The  parliament,  however,  being  devoted  to  the  qi^en, 
manifested  the  most  perfect  compliance  with  her  will,  and 
passed  successive  acts,  reversing  all  the  judgments  passed  in 
the  foregoing  reign,  and  justifying  all  the  proceedings  .against 
the  dethroned  monarch. 

England  was  at  this  time  at  peace  with  all  her  neighbours  | 
but  her  tranquillity  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  an  incursion 
of  the  Scots.  The  Scottish  monarch,  Robert  Bruce,  though 
far  advanced  in  years  and  in  an  ill  state  of  health,  resolved 
not  to  suffer  the  minority  of  the  king  of  England  to  pass 
without  turning  it  to  his  advantage.  In  this  view  he  broke 
the  truce,  which  subsisted  between  the  two  nations,  and  sent 
the  earl  of  Murray  and  Sir  James  Douglas  with  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men  to  ravage  the  English  borders.  Ed- 
ward, on  receiving  fhis  intelligence,  was  desirous  of  signaliz- 
ing himself  against  the  invaders  of  his  country^  and  tho 

n  Edward  lU  was  crowned  at  Westminster  on  the  26th  JamuU7»  132?. 
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minigters,  appreltensiTe  of  ineurring  the  publie  displeasure 
bj  a  eontrary  conduct,  encouraged  his  design.  An  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men  was  leyied,  including  the  troops  which 
John  of  Hainanit  had  conducted  to  England,  and  the  young 
monarch  placed  himself  at  its  head.  The  banks  of  the  Wear, 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  were  the  theatre  of  a  series  of 
marches  and  countermarches,  the  Scots  occupying  the  north* 
em,  the  English  the  southern  side.  The  Scottish  gem^rals 
constantly  chose  such  advantageous  positions*  that  the  Eng* 
lish,  notwithstanding  the  great  superiority  of  their  numbers, 
never  dared  to  force  the  passage  of  the  river.*  At  length 
the  Scots  suddenly  retired  to  their  own  country;  and  Edward, 
having  nothing  further  to  fear  from  their  attempts,  returned 
to  York,  where  he  disbanded  his  army  and  sent  John  of  Hain- 
auSt  back  to  his  own  country  with  magnificent  presents. 

During  these  transactions  the  dethroned  monarch  was  con« 
fined  in  the  castle  of  Kennelworth,  where  he  languished  in 
melancholy  solitude  without  being  permitted  to  have  any 
amusement.  He  frequently  wrote  to  the  queen,  earnestly  en- 
treating her  to  render  his  imprisonment  less  rigorous;  but 
nothing  could  move  that  inexorable  princess  in  favour  of  a 
husband  whom  she  herself  had  reduced  to  that  deplorable 
condition,  and  who  had  not  deserved,  at  least  from  her  hands, 
such  cruel  usage.  She  would  never  permit  the  king,  her  son,, 
to  visit  his  unfortunate  father,  and  although  the  imprisoned 
monarch  ardently  desired  to  see  them  both,  and  frequently 
asked  why  they  were  so  unkind  as  to  deny  him  that  favour, 
he  could  never  obtain  an  interview. 

The  rigorous  treatment  of  this  unfortunate  king  began  to 
excite  compassion  in  the  breasts  of  the  people ;  and  the  ir- 
i*egul&r  conduct  of  the  queen,  together  with  the  power  an4 
arrogance  of  Mortimer,  increased  the  general  murmur.— ^ 

•  Wbocvw  19  acquainted  with  the  Wear  will  be  aatonifthed  that  twenty 
^i'^'ttiand  Septs  ooidd  prevent  an  English  army  of  sixty  thousand  men 
&am  eifeotiog  tbe  passage  of  that  narrow  and  shallow  river,  which,  in 
*hc  summer  season,  the  time  when  this  expedition  took  place,  is  almost 
^eiy  where  fordable.  Rapin  says  the  ill  success  of  the  campaign  was 
*8cnbed  to  Mortimer,  and  circumstances  render  the  charge  highly  prob- 
able.   IUpin,ToLl.p.402'. 
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Henry  of  Lftaeatter,  to  whom  tlie  evstody  of  the  eaptiro 
king  had  been  committed  by  parliament,  being  impellcMi  by 
generosity  and  eompaMion^  endeavoured  to  mitigate  Ims  rig- 
orotts  destiny,  but  the  too  open  avowal  of  his  sentimento 
proved  fatal  to  the  royal  eaptive.  The  qneen  and  Mortimer 
began  to  be  apprehensive  that  I^aneaster  was  forming  somo 
projeet  flir  the  deliveranee  and  restoration  of  the  d^KMod 
king»  and  in  consequence  of  this  saspieion  they  resolved  to 
take  him  out  of  his  hands,  and  commit  him  to  the  custody  of 
keepers  devoted  to  their  will.  Sir  John  Maltravers  and  Sit 
Thomas  Gnmey,  two  men  of  saeh  a  disposition  as  perfeedy 
corresponded  with  the  views  of  their  employers,  were  ordered 
to  convey  him  from  Kennelworth  to  Berkley  castle,  which 
was  to  be  his  last  prison.  On  the  way  they  treated  him  with 
the  greatest  indignity.  They  conducted  him  on  horseback  in 
the  night  thinly  dothed  and  exposed  to  the  weather,  with  hk 
head  uncovered,  and  in  <n»der  to  prevent  his  being  known  by 
any  persons,  whom  they  might  meet  on  the  road,  they  shaved 
him  with  coM  water  taken  from  a  ditch.  On  snflfering  thcso 
reiterated  indignities  the  unfortunate  monarch  burst  into 
tears^  exhibiting  a  wretched  spectacle  of  fiUlen  majesty^--^ 
His  enemies  imagined  that  these  hardships,  with  the  fatigue 
of  his  journey,  would  put  an  end  to  his  life;  bnt  the  strength 
pt  his  eonstitntion  defeated  their  expectation,  and  he  was 
destined  to  elose  the  lamentable  scene  by  severer  sufferinga 
Maltravers  and  Qumey  having  lodged  him  in  Berkley  castk^ 
soon  received  their  orders  from  the  court,  and  as  the  execu- 
tion required  the  utmost  secrecy,  Aey  devised  an  expedient 
nnparalieled  in  the  annals  of  human  emelty.  Seiz- 
ing  him  in  his  bed  they  stopped  his  mouth  with  a 
pillow,  and  thrust  a  pipe  of  horn  up  his  fundament,  through 
which  they  ran  a  red-hot  iron  into  his  bowels.  In  order  ts 
conceal  this  horrible  action,  the  barbarous  executioners  sent 
for  some  persons  from  Bristol  and  Gloucester,  who,  on  ex- 
amining the  body,  and  pereeiving  no  marks  of  violence,  con- 
cluded that  he  had  died  a  natural  death,  and  their  depositions 
formally  attested  were  immediately  published  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom. 
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•  N^twidistaiidliBg  ike  eatttion  which  those  barbarians  had 
««ed,  the  cries  of  the  king  had  been  heard  at  a  distance.  A 
belief  that  he  had  been  mordered  became  universallj  preva^ 
knt;  and  se  far  were  the  regicides  from  receiving  the  reward 
whieh  they  expected^  that  their  employers,  in  order  to  screen 
themselves  from  the  impntation  of  guilty  becoming  their  per«- 
neentors,  they  saw  themselves  abandoned  by  all,  and  in  order 
to  avoid  pa^ishment,  escaped  oat  of  the  kingdom.* 

The  disgusting  scenes  which  niarked  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.  have  already  been  noticed  |  and  nothing  can  be  said  in 
fitvoor  of  his  eharaeten  His  person  was  majestic,  and  his 
eonstitation  robust;  but  the  qualities  of  his  mind  were  far 
Arom  cofresponding  with  his  bodily  advantages.  It  may^ 
lu^wever,  be  justly  observed,  that  he  was  weak  rather  than 
wicked,  and  that  he  suffered  for  the  crimes  of  his  ministers 
tather  than  his  own,  a  circumstance  whieh  ought  to  afford  a 
fiei^tual  lesson  to  monarchs.  But  when  we  consider  the 
horrible  manner  in  which  this  Unfortunate  prince  terminated 
his  life,  humanity  will  be  moved  with  cforapassion,  andf 
impartial  history  will  confess  that  his  sufferings  greatly 
exceeded  the  measure  of  his  guilt. 

£very  thing  relating  to  this  horrid  tragedy  was  carefully 
concealed  from  the  young  king)  who  was  made  to  believer 
that  the  death  of  his  father  ^as  natural;  and  whatever^ 
'neruples  he  might  have  had  in  regard  to  assuming  th(^ 
sceptre,  they  were  removed  by  this  event,  which  rendered 
his  right  indisputable.  But  Mb  mother  and  Mortimer  stilt 
held  the  reins  of  government.  His  marriage  with  Philipptf 
^  Hainantt  was  solemnized  at  York,  in  pursuance  to  the 
treaty  which  his  mother  had  concluded  at  Valenciennes;  aiid 
the  new  queen  was  soon  after  crowned  with  the  usual  ce** 


These  affairs  were  no  sooner  transacted  than  a  parliamenf 

*  About  three  years  afterwards^  Gomey  was  seized  at  Burgos,  in  Spain, 
and  was  sent*  by  order  of  the  king  of  Castile,  to  Bayonne,  from  whence 
Kdward  III.  commanded  him  to  be  brought  to  England.  But  by  some 
secret  practices  he  was  murdered  in  his  passage,  lest  he  should  discover 
the  great  persons  under  whom  he  had  acted* '  Maltravers  spent  bis  days 
in  some  unknown  exile.    Rapm  1.  p.  408. 
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was  asfeikilifed,  and  a  peaee  wa§  eoneluded  whh  €le6tlalid.<^ 
The  queen  and  Mortimer  regarded  war  as  contrary  to  their 
interests;  and  the  parliament  being  wholly  deyoted  to  their 
ieryiee,  eomplied  with  all  their  desires.  On  the  other  hand^ 
the  Beotttsh  monareh,  Robert  Brnee,  being  warned  by  age 
and  infirmities  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  was  desirous 
of  leaving  his  son  David^  who  was  then  only  seven  years 
oldy  in  possession  of  a  peaceable  kingdom.  An  a&ir  so 
conformable  to  the  views  of  all  the  contracting  parties,  was 
easily  concluded;  and  the  treaty  of  peace  was  confirmed  by 
the  marriage  of  David  with  Joanna,  the  sister  of  Edward, 
although  they  were  both  of  them  children.  The  conditions 
were  wholly  in  favour  of  Scotland ;  and  Edward,  with  the 
consent  of  his  parliament,  resigned  all  his  pretensions  to 

that  kingdom.*  At  the  same  time,  all  the  char-' 
iLn!^13^'  ters   and   instruments   that  might  prove  the  sov-* 

ereignty  of  the  English  monarchs  over  Scotland^ 
were  given  up,  and  the  crown,  sceptre,  and  other  regalia, 
belonging  to  that  kingdom,  were  restored,  on  condition  that 
the  Scottish  monarch  should  pay  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand 
marks  as  a  compensation  for  all  these  restitutions.  Shortly 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  Mortimer  was  made  earl 
«f  March)  in  full  parliament,  as  a  reward  for  his  services. 

A  peace  so  disadvantageous  to  England  was  greatly  disap- 
proved by  the  people,  and  some  of  the  barons  declared  them- 
selves hostile  to  the  queen's  administration.  But  by  the  pru- 
dent advice  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  reconcilia- 
tion took  place,  and  the  fatal  consequences  of  civil  common 
tions  were  avoided.  Mortimer,  now  earl.of  March,  support- 
ed by  the  queen's  mother,  acted  more  like  a  sovereign  than 
a  minister.  He  disposed  of  all  offices,  as  well  as  of  the  pub" 
lie  revenue  ;  and  his  arroganee,  as  well  as  his  authority,  ren- 
dered him  odious  to  the  nihility.  Edmund,  earl  of  Kent,  the 
king's  uncle,  had  inconsiderately  joined  with  the  queen  in 
dethroning  his  brother ;  but  the  licentious  conduct  of  tfiat 
princess,  and  the  arrogance  of  the  favourite,  had  convinced 
him  too  late  of  his  error.    The  freedom  with  which  h6  de- 

•Bym.  Fad.  4.  p.  337. 
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elared  his  lentiments,  uidaeed  them  to  reaolve  ob  his  destine*! 
tion,  whteh  they  aecomplislied  by  one  of  the  nest  exiraerdi* 
nary  stratagems  thai;  ingenious  wiekedneas  could  devise.* 
Agents,  employed  for  that  purpose,  sueeeeded  by  a  series  of 
^almost  unparalleled  artifiees,  in  persuading  him  that  the  re* 

rt  of  the  death  of  his  brother,  Edward  II.  was  a  fietioAy 
and  that  he  was  still  alive  in  Corfe  eastles  They  then  pro* 
posed  a  plan  for  his  deliveranee  and  restoration,  to  whieh  the 
earl  readily  aeeeded,  and  thus  found  himself  engaged  in  a 
fictitious  seheme  of  treason  and  rebellion,  while  those  with 
whom  he  supposed  himself  to  be  acting  in  eoneert,  had  nq 
other  end  in  view  than  his  ruin.  As  soon  as  sufficient  proofs 
could  be  produced,  the  too  credulous  prince  was  arrested, 
brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and  executed ;  and  thus  fell  a 
victim  to  the  duplicity  and  vengeance  of  a  corrupt  and  in- 
triguing court. 

During  these  transactions  in  England,  the  events  which 
took  place  at  the  court  of  France,  were  prepapng  an  ofscaT 
sion  for  the  future  display  of  Edward's  martial  abilities. 
Charles  the  Fair  dying  in  the  month  of  Februai^,  1328^ 
without  BiMe  issue,  and  leaving  his  queen  pregnant,  a  dispute 
arose  between  the  king  of  England  and  Philip,  son  of  the 
count  de  Yalois,  concerning  the  regency.  Edward  claimed 
that  honour  as  nephew  and  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased 
Ipng,  although  his  descent  was  by  the  female  lincf  Philip 
founded  his  right  on  the  Salique  law^  which,  as  he  asserted, 
excluded  (he  descendants  of  females,  as  well  as  the  females 
themselves,  from  the  regal  succession,  and  in  consequence 
from  the  regency.  The  question  was  decided  by  the  peers  of 
France  in  favour  of  Philip*  ,  Edward  coqiplained  to  his  par- 
liament of  the  injury  done  to  his  rights  $  but  it  was  net 
thought  veqaisite  to  involve  the  kingdom  in  a  war  to  support 
his  claim  to  a  regency  which  was  soon  to  expire.  This  ques- 
tion, howeiver,  involved  another  of  infinitely  greater  import- 
ance.  If  the  pregnancy  of  the  widowed  queen  should  produce 

^  See  the  whole  detail  in  Rapines  HUt.  with  Tindal's  Notes  1.  p.  41Q. 
t  Hia  mother,  babella*  was  daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair*  and  sister  of 
CUarles  the  Fair»  the  Ute  king. 
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a  daaghter  instead  of  a  son^  the  pretensions  to  the  regene; 
would  then  be  converted  into  a  claim  to  the  throne. 

A  period  of  uncertain  expectation  was  terminated  by  the 
birth  of  a  princess.  In  consequence  of  this  event  Philip  de 
y«lois  ascended  the  throne  of  France,  in  virtue  of  the  judg^ 
ment  that  had  given  him  the  regency.  Edward  claimed  the 
erown  by  his  embassadors ;  but  they  could  not  obtain  a  hearr 
ing ;  and  the  English  monarch,  not  being  in  a  state  to  Mipport 
his  pretensions,  judged  it  expedient  to  conceal  his  designs  until 
a  more  favourable  opportunity.  But  from  this  moment  he 
began  to  form  such  alliances  as  might  be  of  use  in  the  execu- 
tion o,f  his  great  project,  to  which  all  his  measures  were  in 
gome  degree  subservient.  The  concealment  of  his  designs 
was  so  necessary,  that  being  summoned  by  Philip  to 
^'  '^  do  homage  for  the  dukedom  of  Guienne  and  the 
earldom  of  Ponthien,  the  king  of  England  thought  proper  to 
comply,  and  v^ent  for  that  purpose  to  Amiens,  having  previ- 
ously made,  before  his  council,  a  protestation,  that  by  this  act 
he  did  not  intend  to  renounce  his  hereditary  right  to  the  erowa 
of  France.* 

The  king  was  no  sooner  returned  to  England,  than  he  re- 
solved to  free  himself  from  the  bondage  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  h^ld  by  the  queen  and  Mortimer.  When  it  was 
perceived  that  he  grew  weary  of  the  guardianship  of  his 
mother  and  the  favourite,  their  enemies  resolved  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  disposition,  in  order  to  accomplish  their  rain. 
They  caused  him  to  observe  the  power  and  splendour  of  the^ 
earl  of  March,  who  disposed  of  all  public  offices  to  his  crea- 
tures, and  affected  to  outshine  his  sovereign  in  magnificence. 
They  also  informed  him  of  the  tragical  exit  of  his  father,  and 
developed  the  secret  practices  by  which  his  uncle,  the  earl  of 
Kent,  had  been  brought  to  the  scaffold.  All  this  information 
was  new  to  the  king,  who  had  hitherto  been  kept  in  the  dark : 
his  eyes  were  now  for  ^the  first  time  opened  to  the  state  of 
affairs ;  and  he  resolved  to  punish  the  authors  of  those  evils 
which  had  so  long  afflicted  the  kingdom.     The  conrt  being  at 

•  P.  Daniel,  torn.  4.-«Rymer^s  Feed.  torn.  4.— Tind-  notes  on  Rap\Oj  vok 
1.  p.  412.    Note  3. 
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Nottiogham,  tvhere  the  parliament  was  to  meet,  this  queen  and 
the  earl  of  March  lodged  in  the  castle  with  a  guard  of  a  hun» 
dred  and  eighty  knights,  while  the  king,  with  a  slender  ret- 
inue, had  his  quarters  in  the  town.  From  these  eircumstan-* 
ees  it  appears  that  the  queen  and  the  favourite  were  under 
some  apprehensions.  Their  precautions  did  not  ensure  their 
fiafety.  Edward,  having  gained  the  govenior^  entered  the 
castle  by  a  subterraneous  passage,  now  called  Mortimer's  hole^ 
and  proceeded  to  his  mother's  apartments,  accompanied  by 
several  officers.  The  knights,  who  composed  the  guard,  made 
only  a  feeble  resistance,  and  notwithstanding  the  cries  and  en- 
treaties of  the  queen  to  spare  ''  the  gentle  Mortimer,''  the 
minister  was  seized  in  her  presence  '  and  conducted  to  the 
Tower  of  London. 

The  affair  having  sncceeded  to  his  wish,  Edward  dissolved 
the  parliament  which  had  been  entirely  devoted  to  the  inters 
ests  of  the  queen  and  the  favourite ;  and  in  summoning  anoth^ 
cr,  exhorted  the  people  to  chuse  representatives  who,  withouik 
any  attachment  to  persons  or  parties,  would  hav^  no  other 
^  object  than  the  welfare  of  the  state.  The  new  par- 

A?D.  1330.  ^i*'n«™t  ni^t  at  London  with  dispositions  very 
different  from  those  of  the  formefr.  The  reforma- 
tion of  abuses  was  the  great  object  in  view.  The  king  sig- 
nified his  intention  of  assuming  the  reins  of  government ;  and 
the  parliament  declared  its  entire  approbation  of  the  measui'e. 
He  resumed  all  the  grants  made  during  his  minority  ;*  and 
havitkg  deduced  the  exorbitant  dowry  of  the  queen,  his  mother^ 
to  a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds  per  ann.  he  confined 
her  to  her  castle  at  Rising,  in  order  to  prevent  her  intrigues 
from  exciting  new  troubles  in  the  state-f  As  for  the  earl  of 
Match,  although  his  impeachmeiit  was  brought  before  parlia-* 
ment,  he  was  condemned  without  being  heard,  in  the  same 
makiner  as  he  had  treated  the  Spencers,  and  was  executed  on 
the  common  gallows  at  Tyburn. 

•  Rym.  Feed.  4.  p.  476; 

t  The  king  afterwards  assigned  her  the  earldom  of  Ponthien  and 
Montreuil  during  her  life.  Foed.  4.  p.  623.  Isabella  lived  28  years  in 
her  confinement. 
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E^ard  hatvhg  reetified  the  abuser  tfaiit  had  disgraced  hi» 
BUBortty^  aad  regulated  the  iniemal  goyemment  of  his  king- 
dooiy  was  DOW  at  leisure  to  attend  lo  hia  foreign^eoneehis^  He 
was  jouBgy  ardent,  and  enterprisiag ;  and  France  and  Scot« 
land  presented  two  extensive  fields  for  the  display  of  his  mar- 
tial genius.  He  had  in  riew  the  conquest  of  both  these  king- 
dotos ;  bat  us  k  would  hare  be^  extremely  dangerous  to  at« 
tack  diem  both  at  the  same  time,  he  resolved  to^begin  with 
Scotland.  David,  the  Scottish  king,  who  was  yet  a  minor. 
Was  iM^her4B-law  to  Edward  ^  bat  it  is  well  known  that  affin- 
ky  is  only  «  feeble  barrier  against  ambition^  The  En^ish 
monarch  knowing  that  a  civil  war  among  the  Scots  would 
^eatiy  facilitate  the  redaction  of  dieir  kingdom,  represented 
to  Edward  Baliolythe  son  of  John  Baliol,  who  had  been  pla- 
eed  on  the  throne  and  afterwardi  deposed  by.  Edward  I.  that 
die  minority  of  Dairid  afforded  hka  a  iair  opportunity  for 
reviving  the  claims  of  his  family.*  To  these  suggestions  he 
added  an  offer  of  his  assistance  to  enable  him  to  ascend  the 
-throne  of  his  ancestors.  Baliol  readily  gave  ear  to  the  flat- 
tering proposal.  A  treaty  was  speedily  concluded,  as  Baliol 
thought  that  he  could  net  too  dearly  purchase  a  crown  to 
which  he  could  not  have  aspired  without  a  powerfhl  support; 
and  Edward^  who  intended  to  reap  all  the  fruit  of  the  enter- 
prise, promised  more  than  could  have  been  expected.  Ed- 
ward did  not  publicly  engage  in  the  undertakiBg,  but  the 
•English  nobility  were  privately  encouraged  to  enter  »to  the 
«ervice  of  Baliol ;  and  numbers  <^  those  who  had  received 
lands  in  Scotland  from  the  bounty  of  Edward  I.  but  had  lost 
<^em  at  the  revolution  in  that  kingdom,  attached  themselves 
to  his  party.  While  Baliol  was.  making  his  preparations, 
Edward  pretended  punctually  to  observe  his  treaty  with  Scot- 
land, and  even  published  a  proclamation  against  such  of  hi? ' 
subjects  at  ei^ged  in  the  service  of  Baliol,  when  it  was  too 
late  to  prevent  them,  expecting  by  this  political  duplicity  to 

♦  This  piince  was  then  in  an  obscure  retreit  in  France  :  thirty-eight 
years  had  elapsed  since  his  father  was  dethroned*  and  he  little  expected 
to  be  supported  by  the  king  of  England  in  asserting-his  claim  to  th* 
crown  of  Scotland. 
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ma^e  the  world  believe  that  he  had  no  ^oneeni  in  a&  eater* 
prise  of  which  he  was  the  aathon  ^ 

Baliol  having  eompleted  his  praparatioas  entered  Seotland.* 
His  progress  was  extremely  rapid,  and  having  gained  four 
•iiceessive  victories,  great  numbers  of  the  Scottish  barons 
made  their  submission,  and  took  the  oath  of  fealty.  JDavid 
was  obliged  to  fly  with  the  ^ueen  into  Franee«  Baliol  was 
erowned  at  Scone,  the  usual  place  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
kings  of  Scotland,  and  immediately  after  did  homage  to  Ed- 
ward, with  all  the  ceremonies  denoting  an  entire  subjection. 
He  also  ceded  to  the  king  of  England  the  town  and  castle  of 
Berwick,  which  were  yet  in  the  hands  of  David. 

The  success  of  the  enterprise  induced  Edward  to  throw  off* 
the  mask.  He  commenced  hk  operations  with  the  siege  of 
Berwickt  and  the  regent,  to  whom  David  had  eonfided  the 
government  of  Scotland,  made  every  possible  exertion  for  its 
^relict  Having  levied  an  army  he  advanced  towards  Berwick^ 
The  king  of  England  waited  his  approach  at  Halydownhill, 
where  was  foi^ht  a  bloody  battle,  which  terminated  in  the 
total  discomfiture  of  the  Scotch  army.  If  We  may  believe 
the  English  historians,  seven  Scotch  earls,  with  nine  hundred 
knights,  four  thousand  gentlemen,  and  thirty-two  thousand 
common  soldiers  were  slain.  The  Scottish  writers  acknowl-^ 
edge  the  loss  of  only  ten  thousand,  which  must  be  mueh  near* 
er  the  truth.  Thus  does  national  vanity,  in  exaggerating  the 
aecountsof  victory  or  defeat,  of  advantage  or  loss,  add  to  the 
errors  of  misinformation,  and  cause  irretrievable  confusion  in 
history. 

The  victory  at  Halydown  hill  was  followed  by  the  surren^ 
der  of  Berwick,  after  which  Edward  returned  to  his  own  do- 
minions,  leaving  with  Baliol  an  army  to  complete  the  conquest 
of  Scotland.  Strengthened' by  this  aid  he  made  a  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  held  a  parliament  at  Edinburgh,  in  which  all  the 
acts  passed  in  the  reign  of  Robert  Bruce  Were  annulled ;  the 
English  lords  recovered  their  lands  in  Scotland  and  Rox- 
borough,  Jedburg,  Selkirk,. Dumfries,  and  the  castle  of  Edin-» 
burgh  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  king  df  England  as  a  re- 

*  His  army  consieted  only  of  3,500  Englishmen.    Rafnn  t.  p.  4t4. 
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compeilse  for  his  assistance.  Bat  these  aliehations,  together- 
with  the  homage  whieh  subjected  their  crown  to  that  of  En^- 
land,  exasperated  the  Scottish  nobility,  who  suddenly  tookarnu) 
and  drove'  Baliol  oat  of  the  kingdom.  * 

Bdward  no  sooner  received  intelligence  of  this 

revolution,  than  he  entered  Scotland  with  a  numer- 
rons  army^  and  penetrated  without  opposition  to  the  northern 
provinces,  while  the  Scottish  armies  carefully  avoided  a  bat- 
tle, and  taking  strong  positions  secured  themselves  from  any 
attack.*  Finding  himself  unable  to  bring  them  to  action  he 
returned  to  England,  and  after  his  retreat  the  Scottish  gener- 
al, Dunbar  retook  several  places.  The  winter  put  a  stop  to 
the  operations  of  the  English ;  but  in  the  ensuing  spring  Ed« 

ward  attacked  Scotland  by  land  and  by  sea,  and 
^  '  advanced  to  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom  ;  but 
as  the  northern  parts  could  not  be  retained  without  leaving 
there  a  numerous  army,  he  returned  to  Perth,  while  his  broth* 
fer,  the  earl  of  Cornwall,  ravaged  the  western  provinces.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  Scots,  considering  any  effectual  resistance 
as  utterly  impossible,  made  a  voluntary  submission,  and  ob- 
tained very  favourable  terms.  Edward  now  thinking  Scot** 
land  completely  subdued,  ordered  Perth,  Edinburgh,  and  Ster- 
ling, Co  be  strengthened  with  additional  fortifications,  atad  re« 
turned  in  triumph  to  England.  t 

A  part  of  the  nation  was  determined  never  to  submit  to  the 
yoke  of  England.  The  Scottish  generals,  Dunbar  and  Doug- 
las, attacked  the  English  army,  commanded  by  the  earl  of 
Athol,  to  whom  Edward  had  committed  the  government  of  the 
kingdom.  The  English,  although  superior  in  numbers,  were 
totally  defeated ;  and  the  earl  himself  was  killed  in  the  bat- 
tle. This  success  reviving  the  courage  of  the  Scots,  they 
assembled  from  all  quarters,  and  fori^ed  a  very  considerable 
army  under  the  conduct  of  those  two  generals,  whose  arms 
made  a  rapid  progress.  Edward,  on  receiving  this  intelligenee, 

*  Rapin  says  tb  at  Edward  communicated  to  his  parliament  a  project 
that  he  had  formed  of  undertaking  a  croisade  to  the  Holy  Land,  with  the 
king  of  France  and  several  otlier  christian  princes,  vol.  1.  p.  415.  Biit 
when  we  consider  his  designs  .upon  France,  we  cannot  suppose  ths^^  he 
ever  seriously  intended  to  undertake  aH  expedition  to  Palestine. 
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marched  the  fourth  time  into  the  heart  of  Scotland, 
.    •        *  and  ravaged  the  revolted  provinces  in  a  merciless 
manner.     Having  reduced  to  ashes  the  town  of  Aberdeen  and 
some  others  of  less  note,  he  again  returned  to  England. 

Edward  considering  the  subjection  of  Scotland  as  nearly 
although  not  entirely  completed,  resolved  not  to  suffer  the  war, . 
with  that  kingdom,  any  longer  to  prevent  the  execution  of  his 
grand  design  of  asserting,  in  arms,  his  pretensions  to  the 
crown  of  France.  He  had  long  been  dazzled  by  that  splendid 
object  to  which  he  had  so  plausible  a  claim,  and  he  had  long 
meditated  its  attainment,  when  an  unexpected  incident  seems 
to  have  accelerated  his  attempt.  Robert,  count  of  Artois,  . 
being  deprived  of  that  earldom  by  a  decision  of  the  peers  of 
France,  who  had  adjudged  the  inheritance  to  Blanch,  daugh- 
ter of  Philip  the  Long,  was  so  highly  exasperated  as  to  use 
menacing  words  to  the  king.*  For  this  offence  he  was  sum- 
moned  before  the  court  of  peers,  and  being  condemned  for 
non-appearance,  the  king  confiscated  all  his  estates.  Robert, 
filled  with  indignation  at  this  proceeding,  retired  to  England, 
and  as  he  had  many  friends  in  France,  Edward  might  regard 
Buch  a  fugitive,  at  so  critical  a  juncture,  as  no  inconsiderable 
acquisition.  '  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  counsels  of 
this  prince  might  contribute  to  stimulate  the  English  monarch 
ta  attempt  the  conquest  of  France.! 

An  enterprise  of  such  magnitude  required  extraordinary 
preparations,  and  the  support  of  various  alliances  which 
might  counterbalance  the  superiority  of  France  over  England. 
Edward  found  means  to  attach  to  his  interests  the  emperor 
Lewis  of  Bavaria,  the  duke  of  Brabant,  the  earls  of  Giielder 

♦  Presid,  Henault  says,  that  Robert  had  endeavoured  to  assassinate  tl^ 
king  and  ^ueen,  and  their  eldest  son,  and  jtfterwards  to  destroy  them  by 
witchcraft.    Abreg.  Chron. 

f  Historians  have  generally  considered  Robert  d*Artoi$  9u»  the  author 
of  this  war,  an  opinion  which  Rapin  confutes  b}^ unanswerable  arguments. 
Vol  1.  p.  416  —The  protestation  of  Edward,  previous  to  his  peribrmance 
of  homage,  and  indeed  bis  whole  conduct,  shews  that  the  object  of  the 
war  was  the  prpsecution  of  his  claims  to  the  crown  of  France.  The 
presid.  Henault,  however,  seems  to  consider  tlie  war. as  .originating  with 
fCobert  d'Artoist    Vide  Abrege  Chronolog.  ad.  Annum*- 
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and  Hainaulty  bis  l»rother8-in-Iaw,  the  archbieliop  of  Gologae, 
and  several  other  German  princes.  He  also  contracted  for 
the  private  assistance  of  divers  lords  of  Gascpgny,  Flanders, 
Brabant,  Holland,  and  Germany,  who  engaged  to  furnish  sup*, 
plies  of  men  in  proportion  to  the  sums  which  they  were  to  re- 
cerre.  But  the  most  advantageous  alliance  was  that  which 
Robert  d'Artois  procured  him  witl^  James  d'Arteville,  a 
brewer  of  Ghent,  who  had  excited  the  principal  cities  of 
Flanders  to  revolt  against  their  earl.  This  man  had  acquired 
'10  great  an  influence  over  the  Flemings,  that  he  ruled  them 
with  an  absolute  sway.  He  banished  all  the  lords  whom  he 
auspected  of  adhering  to  the  interests  of  the  earl :  he  had 
•pies  employed  in  every  town,  who  denounced  those  whom  they 
inspected  of  entertaining  any  designs  against  him ;  and 
be  never  walked  the  streets  without  being  attended  by  a  guard 
of  sixty  or  seventy  men,  who,  at  the  slightest  sigpial,  killed 
any  person  that  he  regarded  as  his  enemy.  With  this  power- 
ful demagogue  Edward  contracted  a  strict  alliance  on  the 
basis  of  mutual  interest.  The  earl  of  Flanders  had  taken 
refuge  in  France,  and  Philip  had  promised  to  restore  him  to 
bis  former  authority.  Edward  taking  advantage  of  this  cir^ 
eumstance,  premised  his  protection  to  the  Flemings,  who  were 
apprehensive  of  being  attacked  by  Philip.  This  alliance  was 
attended  with  great  advantages  to  the  English  monarch,  for 
besides  the  supplies  which  he  expj^ted  from  the  Flemings,  it 
afforded  him  the  eonveniency  of  assembling  in  Flanders  his 
forees  from  every  part  of  the  continent,  an4  of  opening  a 
way  into  France  from  that  country. 

The  parliament  approving  of  the  king's  design,  granted  him 
liberal  subsidies;  and  he  raised  one  of  the  finest  armies  that 
bad  ever  been  levied  in  England.  A  part  of  it  was  immedi* 
ately  sent  to  assist  the  Flemings,  who  were  vigorously  attack- 
ed by  the  earl  at  the  head  of  a  French  army.  Soon  after  the 
arrival  of  the  English  troops,  Guy,  l^rother  of  the  earl  of 
Flanders,  was  defeated  in  tlie  Isle  of  Cadsant,  and  taken  pris- 
oner. This  success  excited  those  cities  of  Flanders  which 
bad  hitherto  adhered  to  the  earl  to  reject  his  authority,  and 
enter  into  the  alliance  with  England. 

Edward  and  Philip  employed  the  winter  in  making  prepa- 
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rations  for  the  important  contest  in  whie^  t^ej  were  abont  to 
engage,  each  of  them  endeavonring,  hy  specioos  pretexts  and, 
studied  manifestoes,  to  prove  the  justice  of  his  cause*  Biene*^ 
diet  Xil.  who  then  sat  in  the  papal  chair,  used  his  influence 
with  the  two  kings,  in  order  to  prevent  the  evils  which  their 
quarrel  threatened^o  ^ring  upon  Christendom,  and  sent  for 
that  purpose  two  cardinals  to  Edward,  who  professed  himself 
willing  to  agree  to  a  ^eace  on  such  terms  as  were  compatiable 
with  his  rights.  But  as  the  conditions  which  one  of  the 
parties  might  have  thought  strictly  just,  would,  by  the  other, 
have  been  deemed  inadmissible,  their  dispute  could  be  deeideq 
only  by  arms. 
Having  completed  his  preparations,  and  taken  all  the  pre« 
cautions  that  prudence  could  suggest,  Edward  sail^ 

A.D.  1^8.  ^ '^^"^  ^'^^^^^^^  *^  ®"®^^'^>  ^*^  *  fl®^^  of  fiva 
hundred  ships,  and  steered  directly  for  Antwerp^ 

where  he  landed  his  army.  From  Antwerp  he  proceeded  tii 
Cologne,  where  he  had  a  conference  with  the  emperor.  At 
this  intefrview  the  two  monarchs  being  seated  on  two  thrones 
in  the  market-place,  attended  by  four  dukes,  three  arcjibish^* 
ops,  six  bishops,  and  according  to  the  heralds'  accounts  seven- 
teen thousand  barons,  knights,  and  esquires,*  the  emperor,  ti| 
(he  midst  of  (his  splendid  assembly,  appointed  the  king  of 
Jlngland  vicar  of  the  empire,  in  order  to  furnish  the  German 
and  Flemish  princes  and  lords  with  a  specious  pretext  for 
joining  his  standard  as  general  of  the  imperial  army.  This 
digpiity  mig)it  heighten  his  influence  ofl  the  continent,  and  his 
presence  had  a  po^verful  efteet  in  confirming  his  Flemish  alli^ 
aaee;  bnt  |ie  still  laboured  under  ^reat  embarrassments 
t^ugh  the  want  of  money  to  defray  the  expenditure  ecca- 
fioped  by  the  magnitude  ofhis  armaments.  He  borrowed  money 
both  of  princes  ^n^  private  persons,  and  a  modem  rieader 
wit}  be  astonished  to  learn  that  an  English  monarch  'wi^ 
pblig^d  to  pledger  Jus  erqwn  to  the  arehbishop'of  ^riers^  for 
a  loan  of  fifty  thousand  florins.f 

*  Bdmes's  )ife  (^Edward  III.  and  Ki%htQirk's  Ck>Uect  ap«    Tilidal*« 
notes  on  Rapin  1.  p.  417.  '   ' 

t|Iapm,YoLl.p,i|l#,,    • 
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Tbe  long  period  of  a  year  and  almost  two  months  had  heeii 
domsumed  amidst  various  and  ankvoidable  delays^  when  Ed- 
ward at  length  opened  the  campaign  at  the  head  of  forty  thoa- 
sand  men.  His  first  encampment  was  between 
AB  Ipv  M^^rchiennes  and  Doway :  He  then  proceeded  to 
Cambray,  and  while  he  halted  before  the  walls  of 
that  eity,  he  received  information  that  Philip  was  approach- 
ing with  a  formidable  army.  Edward,  whose  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments obliged  him  to  endeavour  to  bring  the  war  to  as 
speedy  a  termination  as  possible,  immediately  advanced  to 
meet  his  antagonist.  But  Philip^  who,  had  no  reason  for  act- 
ing with  precipitancy,  carefully  avoided  a  battle ;  and  the 
campaign  ended  without  producing  any  remarkable  event.  In 
the  meanwhile,  Philip  had,  by  the  agency  of  his  emissaries, 
excited  among  the  Flemings  some  scruples  on  the  subject  of 
taking  arms  against  their  paramount  sovereign,  which  might 
bave  produced  a  revolution  prejudicial  to  the  English.  But 
Edward,  sensible  of  the  importance  of  names,  readily  adopted 
the  sagacious  council  of  d'Artfeville,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
king  of  Prance,  and  quartered  the  Jleurs  de  lis  with  the  arms 
of  England,  adding  the  motto  ^^  Dieu  et  man  droit^^  denoting 
bis  confidence  in  God,  and  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

The  campaign  being  ended,  Edward  saw  the  necessity  of 

returning  to  England  to  procure  supplies ;  but  be  left  with 

the  duke  of  Brabant,  the  queen,  the  new-born  prince,*  and 

several  English  lords  of  the  first  distinction.  The  parliament 

granted  him  liberal  subsidies,  and  obtained  a  new  confirmation 

of  Ma^na  Chavta*    The  two  kings  issued  new  manifestoes, 

and  redoubled  their  preparations  for  war.    Edward  having 

increased  the  strength  of  his  fleet,  and  raised  a  more  t|nmer« 

ous  army,  again  embarked  for  Flanders.      The 

A.*D^l^  French  fleet,  which  was  greatly  superior  in  num. 

her  of  vessels,  was  stationed  off  Sluys  to  wait  his 

approach.t    Edward  did  not  hesitate  to  begin  the  attack. 

•  The  famous  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  who  was  bom  at  Woodstock; 
June  15th,  1330. 

f  The  English  fleet  consisted  of  three  hundl?ed,  and  that  of  the  French 
of  four  hundred  sul.  Bapin,  1.  p.  419.  The  f>resid.  Renault  and  other 
French  historians  say  that  th^r  fieet  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  twonty 
brge  ships,  with  forty  thousand  m^  on  board: 
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The  eonfliet  was  extrellnely  obatinate  a^  bloody.  *  The  ships 
i»f  tlte  two  hostile  fleets  were  for  the  most  part  closely  grap- 
pled, and  the  engagement  lasted  from  eight  in  the  morning 
till  seiren  at  night.  But  althoagh  the  French  fought  with 
great  courage^  and  sustained  for  so  many  hours  all  the  ^forts 
of  the  English,  yet,  in  the  end,  they  were  totally  defeated 
with  a  prodigious  slaughter.  Of  the  whole  Freneh  fleet  90 
more  than  thirty  ships  escaped,  and  thirty  thousand  of  their 
men  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  action.*  This  was  the 
seTcrest  naval  engagement  that  ever  had  been  fought  in  those  ' 
seas,  and  the  first  in  whieh  an  English  king  had  ever  corn-* 
Branded  in  person.  Edward,  however,  displayed  not  only  aa 
ditraordinary  valour,  but  a  degree  of  skill  which  could  not 
have  been  expected  from  his  little  experience  in  naval^  aifairs* 
After  this  signal  victory,  Edward  having  without  further 
opposition  disembarked  his  troops  in  Flanders,  assembled  the 
finest  army  that  had  ever  been  commanded  by  any  king  of 
England.^  It  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men^ 
English,  Germans,  Flemings,  and  French.  This  immense 
force  being  divided  into  two  bodies,  he  laid  siege  to  ToUmaj 
with  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  detached  Robert  d'  Artois 
with  fifty  thousand  to*  take  post  near  St.  Omer.f  But  this 
*  body,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  the  Flemish  militia,  being 
defeated  near  that  city  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  soldiers 
were  struck  with  such  a  panic,  that  in  the  following  night  they 
abandoned  their  camp,  and  while  some  joined  the  main  army^ 
others  dispersed  themselves  in  the  country.  Philip,  with  an 
army  superior  to  that  of  Edward,  was,  at  the  same  time,  ad« 
vancing  to  the  relief  of  Toumay.  He  was  accompanied  by 
the  king  of  Navarre  and  Bohemia,  and  by  all  the  nobility  0/ 
France.  Notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  his  force  h^ 
declined  a  battle,  but  never  ceased^  night  or  day,  from  harrass* 

•  Rapiti  sayd  "  the  English  pretend  tliat  the  French  lost  that  number,* 
from  which  it  appears  that  he  considers  it  as  an  exaggeration,  vol  1.  p. 
419.  The  presid.  Henault  observes  that  this  battle  was  lost  through  a 
misunderstahding  between  the  two  French  admirals;  but  he  allows,  that 
in  oBftratime  war,  die  French  Were  inferior  to  the  Engliabk  Ab.  CiFOn« 
ad  A|». 

f  Fo^  the  transactions  ij€  ifiis  war>  vide  FrolssArt,  Ijb.  I0 
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ftig  the  bethgen  by  ieniltory  attacks.  *  The  Idiigof  England 
pei«dTittg  that  the  eaj^tare  of  Toarnay,  in  presenee  of 
the  Freneharmy,  would  be  extremely  diffieolt,  or  eyen  impose 
tible,  sent  Hiilip  a  letter,  with  a  ehallenge,  to  deeide  the 
foarrel  by  single  eoinbat,  or  by  a  hundred  men  on  eaeh  side. 
Bot  the  letter  being  addressed  to  Philip  de  Valois,  without 
any  other  title,  he  returned  for  answer  that  ^  He  had  seen  a 
^  letter,  addressed  to  a  person  called  Philip  deTalois,  but  as 
^  it  was  not'for  him,  he  eould  not  r^ply  to  the  contents ;  ne- 
^  Tertheless,  He  took  this  ooeasion  to  acquaint  him  that  he 
^  hoped,  by  God's  help,  to  drive  him  out  of  his  kingdom/'* 
The  challenge  sent  by  Edward  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry, 
which  was  so  prevalent  in  that  age :  it  was  also  consistent  mA 
reason:  their  dispute  was  entirely  personal,  and  all  sueh 
quarrels  ought  to  be  decided  by  the  parties  themselves,  or  by 
a  few  chosen  champions  willii^  to  devote  their  lives  for  their 
eause,  without  sacrificing  the  blood  (^  so  many  thousands  to 
the  interests  or  ambition  of  individuals.  And  humanity  must 
regret  that  Philip  was  furnished  with  a  pretext  for  declining 
a  contest  which  might  have  afforded  a  glorious  example  to 
nionarchs,  and  a  noble  theme  to  historians. 

Edward  consumed  three  months  before  Toumay  without 
making  aiiy  progress,  yet  he  considered  his  honour  as  eon*' 
oemed  in  continuing  the  siege,  although  with  little  hope  oi 
success,  aud  exposed  to  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
From  this-  embarrassing  situation  he  was  relieved  by  his 
mothernin-law,  the  widow  of  the  earl  of  Hainault,  and  sinter 
to  the  French  king,  who,  by  her  interference,  prevailed  on 
her  brother  and  her  son-in-law  to  consent  to  a  truce  for  a  few 
months,  which  was  prolon^ged  for  two  years  by  the  mediation 
of  the  Pope.  Various  circumstances,  indeed,  contribtited  to 
induce  the  king  of  England  to  agree  to  this  truce.  It  saved 
him  from  tlie  disgrace  of  raising  thesi^  of  Toumay,  and 
from  the  consequences  that  might  arise  from  the  defection  qf 
the  duke  of  Brabant,  who  had  drawn  off  his  troops,  and  re- 
turned to  a  state  of  neutrality.  The  emperor  soon  after  made 
a  private  peace  with  France,  and  revoked  his- patent  of  viear 


4>f  tbe^pm,  a  eirclmisfllllce  whlicfa  ffidHeed^iife  blT  fM 
Oermftta  ^(iiiees  to  #eeede  fi'to  the  le&gtie.  .  ^lit  tbe  jpfhil^* 
pal  eaase  that  ii&pelled  Edwkrd  tolnterraj^t  the  ^r^sectftidtt 
4t  his^designs  against  Franee  wlis,  the  inadeqnaey  <if  Kid'^^ 
iottrees  to  the  undertiddtig^  and  the  dtriiits  to  1¥hfdi  he  tmtd 
bhnsdlf  redueed  by  the  waift'cii*  it6neff6r  the  sup^rt  of  fak 
namerous  armies. 

As  soon  as  the  tftiee  was  eondnded,  Edward  re« 
a!d.  im  ta*Med  to  Englafad.  The  wrfr  had  suc^eeded'sb  ill, 
that  an  his  Vast  artiiiaiiieiits  had  not  gained  hitti  iHte 
foot  of  gronikd  in  the  kiiig%^  whidh  he'had  ex^i^eted  to  eoii« 
qiier.  This  eonsfdei'atidn 'ihight  h'aye  indoeed'him  to  de«l^ 
from  any  further  attempt,  had  not'anniiforeseen  cireuniRtaliee 
Veyived  his  hopes.  On  the  death  of  the  diike  of  Bretagpae^ 
bis  brddier,  the  earl  of  Montfort,  took  possession  of 'thai 
*diiehy,  and  dreadibg  the  interest  6f  his  eompetitor,  Chfirle« 
de  Blois,  nephew  of  Philip  de  Yalois,  he  ^ame'over'to  Eng*^ 
la:nd,  and  did  homage  to  Edward  lis  the  legitimate  sov^reigii 
of  Franee.  Being  depfiTed  of  his  duehy,  and  led  prisoner  to 
Paris,  hi«  consort  engaged  to  driver  np  to  Edward  certain 
fortified  plaees,  in  order  to  procure  his  support.  The  king  oT 
England  regarding  this  as  a  favourable  opportunity  for  ob^ 
*  taining  a  position  from  which  he  might  direct  his  future  ope 
l*ations  against  any  part  of  France,  sent  Robert  d'Artois  with 
an  army  into  Bretagne..  Robert  fell  in  battle  soon  after  hii 
arriTal ;  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  who  soeeeeded  to  the  eom^- 
toiand,  finding  his  army  too  wedc  to  keep  the  field,  Edward 
resolved  to  take  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  person,  and  carried^ 
over  strong  reinforcements.  But  as  neither  he  nor  the  duke 
of  Normandy,  who  commanded  the  French,  thought  it  proper 
to  hazard  an  engagement,  the  campaign  passed  over  without 
any  event  of  importance,  and  a  truce  was  eoaclu^ 
ituB.^b.  ^^  ^^^  three  years  by  the  papa]  mediation. 

While  the  king  of  E^lai^d  wa«  engaged  in  hio 
wars  with  France,  Hie  Scots  Jiad  improved  the  opportunity 
which  that  circumstance  afforded,  to  attempt  the  recovery 
of  their  national  independence ;  and  the  adherents  of  David 
had  been  so  successful  as  to  compel  Baliol  to  retire  to  -the 
English  borders.    EdWard.  who  had  considered  the  Scots  ao 
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voaUe  to  give  him  any  farther  trouble;  was  now  eonvineed  of 
his  mistake,  and .  resolved  once  more  to  attack  their  countrj 
by  land  and  by  sea*  But  his  fleet,  which  had  on  board  the 
ammunition  and  proyision  for  the  army,  being  destroyed  by  a 
storm,  he  consented  to  a  truce*  The  principal  article  waa 
that  the  S^ots  should  acknowledge  Edward  as  their  sovereign, 
unless  David  should,  before  the  month  of  May  next  ensuing, 
eome  with  an  army  sufficient  to  support  his  right  <o  the  throne. 
This  eondition  laid  the  king  of  France  under  the  n^gessity  of 
affording  the  Scots  a  more  powerful  assistance  than  he  had 
hitherto  done,  lest  he  should  be  deprived  of  the  advantages 
which  he  derived  from  their  alliance  and  enmity  to  England* 
He  therefore  furnished  David  with  men  and  money,  and  sent 
him  to  Scotland,  where  he  assembled  a  numerous  army  of 
French,  Scots,  Danes,  and  Norwegians.  With  ifhese  troops 
he  entered  England,  and  captured  the  city  of  Durham,  where 
he  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  But  on  hearing  of 
Edward's  approach  he  retired  into  his  own  country,  and  the 
king  of  England  granted  him  a  truce  for  two  years,  in  order 
to  leave  himself  at  liberty  to  attend  to  more  important  con- 
cerns. 

Edward  now  employed  some  time  in  regulating 
'  '  '  '  the  internal  afifairs  of  his  kingdom  j  but  while  his 
domestic  concerns  seemed  to  engross  his  attention,  he  did  not 
neglect  foreign  politics,  but  constantly  revolved  in  his  mind 
his  grand  design  of  acquiring  the  crown  of  France,  and  made 
vast  preparations  for  its  execution.  As  he  had  not  derived 
from  his  alliances,  with  the  princes  of  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands,  all  the  advantages  that  he  expected,  he  now 
look  a  quite  different  course.  He  dispatched  to  various  parts 
of  the  continent,  agents  who  were  empowered  to  treat  with 
all  persons^  of  whatever  description,  that  were  willing  to  sup- 
ply him  either  with  men  or  money.  He  was  sensible  that 
troops  thus  collected  would  produce  the  same  effect,  with 
much  less  expense,  and  be  more  at  his  0$fn  disposal  than  those 
of  the  princes,  while  the  efforts  of  Philip  to  corrupt  his  al- 
lies would  be  disconcerted  by  this  measure.  In  order  to  draw 
to  his  court  a  number  of  foreign  lords,  with  whom  he  might 
negoeiate,  Edward  adopted  an  expedient  perfectly  agreeable 
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to  tbe  cHivalrous  taste  of  the  age.  He  ordered  toiirnamenti 
to  be  held,'  after  being  previously  published  throughout  Eu- 
rope, and  gave  the  most  honourable  reception  to  all  persons 
of  distinction,  who  chose  to  be  present,  caressing  them  ill 
such  a  manner  that  they  could  not  sufficiently  admire  his  po- 
liteness and  magnificence.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Ed* 
ward  instituted  at  Windsor  the  order  of  the  knights 

.  •  ^^^  of  the  round  table,  in  memory  of  king  Arthur.* 
During  the  time  of  these  feasts  and  diversions,  the  king 
treated  with  the  foreign  lords  concerning  the  number  of  meii 
they  were  able  or  willing  to  furnish.  The  vtist  concourse  of 
Spaniards,  Italians^  Germans,  Flemings,  and  even  of  French- 
men, to  England,  excited  the  jealousy  of  Philip,  who  sus- 
pecting th|t  Edward  had  some  important  design  in  these 
totirnaments,  endeavoured  to  counteract  his  policy  by  estab-^ 
lishing  similar  entertainments  in  his  capital.  Thus  the  noble 
and  the  brave,  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  crowded  to  London 
und  Paris,  in  order  to  be  drawn  into  the  quarrel  between  tbe^ 
kings  of  England  and  France. 

Philip  accelerated  the  renewal  of  hostilities  by  an  act  of 
violence  of  which  historians  have  given  only  confused  and 
contradictory  accounts.  The  known  fact  is,  that  Philip  sus- 
pecting certain  lords  of  Bretagne  of  practices  hostile  to  hiflr 
interests,  caused  them  to  be  seized  and  conducted  to  Paris, 
'where  they  were  beheaded  without  any  formalities  of  justice. 
This  was  considered  as  a  direct  violation  of  the  truce ;  and 
Edward  immediately  declared  war  against  Philip.  Having 
jconstitnted  the  earl  of  Northampton  his  lieutenant-general  ia 
France,  he  sent  the  earl  of  Derby  to  commence  hostilities  in 
Ouienne,  until  he  could  take  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  persoD, 
as  he  intended  to  make  his  principal  effort  in  that  quarter. 

This  design,  indeed,  was  inspired  by  a  circumstance  wholly 
maexpected.  Philip  had  succeeded  in  detaching  the  Flem* 
ings,  and  his  intrigues  effected  a  revolution  in  Flanders^ 
irhieh  produced  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  plan  of  tW 
war.    James  >  D*Arte\ille,  the  demagogue  of  Ghent,  having 

*  The  ovder  was  so  called  from  the  knlgbts  being  feasted  at  a  lound 
Klibje  to  prereot  an;  trouble  in  regard  to  oerenoi^.  Btf^m  t  P*  49^ 
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Jbrmed  Ae  priyeet  of  gecuring  his  fortane  and  rataingliitf 
fbmUjy  by  transferring  the  sovereignty  of  Flandera^  with  thQ 
Utim  ^  Bnkey  to  Edward  prince  of  Wales^  was  massaered  by. 
Ihe  people,  to  whom  the  proposal  was  not  agreeable.*  Hin 
deaths  which  entirely  changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  the  Neth* 
#rlands^  deprived  the  king  of  England  of  the  epportanity.odt 
atlaefcing  France  from  thatqaarter,  and  obl%ed  him  to  make 
dioice  of  Guienoe  as  the  point  feom  which  his  operations 
pight  be  the  most  cffeeti)aPj  dtrected.  The  duke  of  I^or*:- 
fttsjidyt  had  already  entered  thi^t  prpvince  with  an  army  of 
l^ost  a  hondred  thoosai^d  ineQ^  ViA  obliged  the  earl  of  Uer*. 
1^  to  fctire  to  Bourdeau:(4  Edward,  therefore,  hastened  hia 
preparations  to  go  in  person  and  slop  the  progress  of  the  en* 
fimj»  Bis  army  consisted  of  four  thousand  men  at  arms,  teni 
dMsii^nd  archers^  twelve  tbonsand  Welsh  footmen,  and  si^ 
ihoHsand  Irish,  besides  great  numbers  of  the  ehief  nobility .§ 
But  beiiig  prevented  by  contrary  winds  from  reaching  Gaiea-^ 
jie,  bo  landed  his  army- at  La  Hogue,  in  l^ormaody,  and  ad* 
▼an^ng  into  the  country  put  all  to  $re  and  swords  Bapi0 
•eems  to  consider  these  crneltif^  as  a  revenge  for  the  death 
•f  the  lords  of  Bretagne,  whom  Philip  bad  illegally  beheaded 
at  Paris.^  Bat  the  inhabitants  of  the  ^oiintry  thus  ravaged^ 
swore  andoiAtodly  gui^ttess^  of  that  crime.  Nothing  }s  mor^ 
fsommon  in  history  than  inHan^es  of  this  kind  of  feyenge^  aa 
U  the  people  were  only  the  propeiiy  irf  princes. 

Philip  intended  to  incl<^^  Ed:iyard  between  tihe  ^ornme  and 
^e  Oyse ;  and  had  his  project  sacceeded,  the  whole  Englisk 
iarmy  must  hay:e  been  tnken  or  destroyed.  Edward  having 
ifiscovjered  hk(  design,  immc^iolely  deeamped  from  Boissi,  and 
Jhegan  his  jeelreat  PbiUp^  at  the  same  time,  was  advaneing 
with  an  s^my  of  a  hundred  thousand  n^n,  having  previously 
lletaehed  a  body  of  twelve  thousand  to  guard  the  ford  of 
Blanehetaque,  where  he  <»peeted  that  the  English  would  at- 
ienpt  the  passage  of  theSomme.f  Ed  wand  passed  thatriT-er 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  in  the  evening  eneainped  at 
Cresay^whUerPhilip  crossed  the  Sqmnvs  at  Ahbevillo. 

•  Erwsaart,.Ub.  J,  c.ll9.  f  l^e  cldeat  son  of  PhiKp  de  Valots. 

f  Froiss.  Ub.  I.e.  428.   $  W.  lib.  1.  c.  124.  % I.d.  Hb.  1.  c,  124,  §cc.to  1^ 


*  The  Bnglish  monarch  being  elosely  puff ned,  an i  seeins  ^ 
the  impossibility  of  avoiding  a  battle,  took  an  adyaQtageons 
position  near  Cressy,  and  resolved  to  ivait  the  approach  of 
the  enemy.  Philip,  not  doubting  of  the  victory,  redoubled  his 
effbrts  to  come  up  with  the  English.  Without  loss  of  time 
he  marched  the  next  morning  from  Abbeville,  resolving  to  i 
attack  them  before  they  should  recommence  their  retrcflt* 
The  English  army  was  formed  in  three  divisions,  of  which 
the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age, 
commanded  the  first;  the  earls  of  Northampton  and  Arundel 
the  second ;  and  the  king  himself  was  at  the  head  of  the  tbirdy 

which  formed  the  reserve.  About  three  in  the 
A.^D.  1S46.  B'A^i^oon  Philip  appeared  in  sight,  and  at  four  htf 

n^ade  his  attack  on  the  English  army.  The  gen- 
erally received  account  of  thaheginning  of  this  battle,  seems 
t0  be  attended  by  some  improbable  circumstances.  The  Oe*> 
noese  archers  advancing  to  begin  the  attack,  it  is  said  that  ^ 
sudden  shower  of  rain  slackening  the  strings  of  their  cross-^, 
hews,  rendered  them  useless  ;  that  seeing  themselves  exposed 
to  a  shower  of  arrows  from  the  English,  they  began  to  retire  y 
and  that  the  count  d'Alen^on,  the  king's  brother,  suspecting^ 
them  of  treachery,  ordered  his  horse  to  make  a  charge  on 
them,  by  which  rash  aetibn  he  threw  the  army  into  confusion^ 
If  this  were  the  case,  it  indicates  a  strange  kind  of  mkman^t 
agement.  But  the  historians,  who  relate  this,  do  not  assign 
any  reason  why  the  rain  had  not  the  same  effect  on  the  bow« 
strings  of  the  English,  although  the  eonmientator  on  Rapin 
conjectures  that  they  might  have  them  secured  in  eases.  Fro* 
issart  intimates  that  the  French  began  the  attack  in  a  very 
eonfused  and  disorderly  manner,  and  without  the  king's  orders^ 
besides  the  disadvantage  of  having  the  sun  in  their  faces.* 
The  president  Henault  seems  to  ascribe  the  loss  nf  this  bat-^ 
tie  to  Philip,  who,  as  he  says,  was  defeated  by  making  an  im-v 
prudent  attack.t  It  is  certain  that  the  /count  d'Aien^on,  nQL<r 
king  a  desperate  attack  on  the  division  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  who  were  instant-* 
W  ti»t)wn  ii|to  diso|!der.    Philip  then  directing  a  formidable 

*  Vide  Fcpisji.  %  1.  c.  131.  f  Hpn.  Ab.  Chron.  ad  An< 
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eolanm  againit  that  quarter,  the  young  prinee  was  likely  to  be 
overpowered  by  numbers.  The  English  nobles,  who  admired 
bis  courage,  but  were  full  of  apprehensions  for  his  safety, 
tent  to  the  king  for  assistance.  But  Edward  having  asked 
if  his  son  were  yet  alive  ?  and  receiving  for  answer  that  he 
was  alive,  and  performing  astonishing  acts  of  valour,  said, 
^  Tell  the  generals  that  so  long  as  my  son  is  alive,  th^y  must 
^  send  no  more  to  me,  for  I  am  determined  that  the  honour  of 
^  this  day  shall  be  his,  and  that  he  must  now  merit  his  spurs."* 
This  answer  so  greatly  animated  the  prince,  that  breaking 
ihrongh  the  enemies,  by  whom  he  was  nearly  surrounded,  he 
obliged  them  to  give  way,  and  at  length  to  retire  in  confusion. 
All  the  divisions  of  the  French  army  were  now  defeated^ 
exeept  the  reserve,  commanded  by  Philip  in  person.  This 
body  maintained  a  long  and  obstinate  contest.  Philip  made 
every  possible  exertion  to  change  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and 
performed  prodigies  of  valonr.  The  king  of  Bohemia,  who 
was  blind,  causing  the  bridle  of  his  horse  to  be  tied  to  those 
of  two  knights,  fell  bravely  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  troops ; 
and  his  standard,  on  which  were  embroidered  in  gold,  three 
ostrich  feathers,  with  the  words  *^Ich  Dven,^^  ^^  I  serve,"  was 
brought  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  who,  in  memory  of  that  day, 
bore  the  same  device  and  motto.  Edward,  with  the  reserve, 
watched  the  proper  moment  for  making  a  decisive  charge, 
whie^  completed  the  victory.  The  French  monarch  made 
many  desperate  but  fruitless  eflforts,  and  at  length  rallying 
some  of  his  nobles  and  men  at  arms,  rtished  into  the  midst  i^ 
the  battle,  in  order  to  animate  his  troops.  In  this  severe  con- 
flict he  was  twice  dismounted,  and  after  being  severdy  wound- 
ed in  the  neck  and  the  thigh,  was  obliged  to  be  carried  off  the 
field.  A  most  dreadful  slaughter  ensued,  which  was  continu- 
ed on  the  following  day,  when  the  French  troops,  flying  ia 
every  direction,  were  unable  to  resist  the  pursuers ;  and  seven 
thousand  militia,  who  being  ignorant  of  Philip's  defeat,  were 
marching  to  his  camp,  fell  by  the  swords  of  the  English.  In 
the  battle  and  pursuit  there  fell  of  the  French  eleven  prinees, 
^ghty  bannerets,  twelve  hundred  knights,  and  about  thirtj 

*  AUudiog^  to  ius^ofnghthoed. 
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thousand  soldiers.*  Among  tbe  slain  wore  the  king  of  Bohe* 
mia,  the  duke  d'Alen^on,  the  duka  of  Lorrain,  the  earl  of 
Flanders,  and  fifteen  other  noblemen  of  distinction*  The 
Freneh  also  lost  eighty  standards.f 

Such  are  the  accounts  which  historians  have  left  of  thi^ 
memorable  battle  of  Cressy.  Never  before  had'  England 
gained  so  glorious  a  victory,  nor  France  sustained  so  dreadful 
a  defeat.  The  success  of  this  day  has  always  and  justly  been 
attributed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  valour  of  prince 
Edward ;  but  a  great  part  at  least  of  the  honour  is  due  to  tbd 
judicious  choice  which  the  English  monarch  had  made  of  a 
position,  where  he  conld  not  be  surrounded  nor  attacked  by 
the  whole  army  of  Philip,  but  only  by  single  divisions,  a  cirj> 
eumstance  which  rendered,  in  a»  great  measure,  useless  the  sa^ 
periority  of  his  forccl 

The  next  undertaking  of  Edward  was  the  siege  of  Calais* 
At  the  first  view  of  its  fortifications  he  perceived  the  difficul* 
ty  of  taking  it  by  force,  and  therefore  resolved  to  reduce  it  by 
famine.  For  this  purpose  he  drew  round  the  town  four  lines 
of  circumvallatioD,  regularly  fortified,  and  seven  hnndred 
ships  formed  the  blockade  by  sea.  The  governor  sent  aWay 
all  useless  mouths  in  order  to  spare  his  provisions.  These 
half  starved  wretches  excited  the  pity  of  Edward :  he  re«>, 
eeived  them  into  his  camp,  gave  them  a  good  dinner  and  each 
two  shillings  in  money,  and  then  dismissed  them  to  go  where 
they  pleased.^ 

Philip  resolving  to  disconcert  the  measures  of  Edward,  exei^ 
ted  David,  king  of  Scotland,  to  invatde  his  dominions.  The 
Scottish  mcmarch,  congidering  the  opportunity  as  extremely 
favourable,  readily  adopted  the  measure,  and,  with  an  army  of 
fifty  thousand  men,' entered  England,  and  advanced  A  far  as 
Durhakn.    This  unexpected  invasion^  at  such  a  janctare,  whett 

*  Froiss  Ub.  1.  Ck  131,  &c. 

f  Rapin  1.  p.  425^    Henault  Ab.  Chroiikad  Annum. 

t  The  English  are  said  to  hare  first  used  cannon  in  this  battle*  It  ]« 
somewhat  surprising  that  no  historiiui  has  recorded  the  l^ss.of  the  fiqg- 
lisb*  I 

§  Frois?.  lib.  1.  c.  135. 
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fhe  kiDg  and  his  formidable  armiea  were  folly  employed  hr 
Franee^  was  extremel j  alarming.  Bat  the  eoarage  and  aetiT^ 
ity  of  queen  Ph'lifrpa  animated  the  spiriti  of  the  Engliah, 
and  repelled  the  danger  that  menaced  the  kingdom.  That 
prineeM  patting  herself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  drawn  to* 
gether  fk*om  ail  parts  of  the  eonntry  with  incredible  expedition^ 
narehed  against  the  enemy.  A  decisive  action  took  plaeo 
near  Neville'^s  Cross,  in  the  vieinity  of  Durham.^  The  Seots 
were  totally  defeated  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thoa-^ 
•and  men,  and  their  king,  after  displaying  all  the  valoor  of  a 
bero,  intermixed  with  the  ferocity  of  a  barbarian,  was  made 

prisoner.  Thoagh  grievously  wounded  in  the  kg, 
iLD  ^I34r.  ^^^  baving  two  spears  hanging  in  his  body,  pre* 

ferring  death  to  captivity,  he  endeavoured  to  pro^ 
▼oke  the  English  to  kill  him,  and  even  dashed  out,  with  his 
gauntlet,  the  teeth  of  Sir  John  Copland,  who  required  him  to 
surrender.  All  his  efforts,  however,  were  fruitless ;  and  he  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  himself  carried  off  the  field  by  the 
English.* 

In  the  mean  while,  the  blockade  of  Calais  was  rrgorously 
eontinued  by  land  and  by  sea.  The  town  being  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity,  Philip  resolved  to  make  an  effort  for  its  relieC 
Bince  his  defeat  at  Cressy,  he  had,  with  incredible  activity^ 
assembled  another  army  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men, 
with  which  he  approached  Calais,  and  offered  battle  to  the 
English.  But  £dwai*d  keeping  close  within  his  intrenchments^ 
which  he  knew  it  was  impossible  to  force,  and  Philip  seeing 
himself  unable  to  draw  him  out  in  the  field,  made  overtures 
of  peace,  which  being  rejected,  he  proposed,  by  a  herald,  to 
deeid^ieir  quarrel  by  a  combat  of  six  champions  on  each 
tide.  %ut  the  English  monarch  being  unwilling  to  refer  to 
bazara  what  he  hoped  to  accomplish  by  patient  perseverancei 
Philip,  who  himself  had  before  refused  a  similar  offer,  saw 
his  proposal  rejiected.  Edward  received  a  reinforcement  of 
oeventeen  thousand  men,  brought  by  the  queen  from  England  f 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Calais  despairing  of  relief,  demanded 

•  For  vk  account  of  this  action  vide  Knight.  CoU  2590 ;  and  Froiss.  UK 
;%,  c  14(V  ^«  sod  Bttcbitn.  Ub»  9.  »  . 
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ft  eapitttlattoB.  Edward  exasperated  at  the  obstinacy  of  tlieir 
reustanee,  which  had  so  long  oceapied  his  arms,  would  only 
grai|t  them  personal  safety  on  the  hard  condition  of  delivering 
up  six  of  the  principal  burghers  as  victims  to  his  vengeance. 
This  severe  proposal  filled  Calais  with  consternation^  The 
inhabitants  could  net  think  of  preserving  their  lives  by  deliv* 
tring  up  any  of  their  companions  in  arms,  who  had  shared  the 
hardships  of  the  siege,  and  contributed  to  the  common  defeneie. 
History  will  for  ever  commemorate  the  generous  heroism  of 
Eustace  St.  Pierre,  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  who  see* 
ittg  despair  painted  on  every  countenance,  nobly  offered  to  be 
«]ie  of  the  six.  A  magnanimity  so  uncommon  made  such  an 
impression,  that  five  more  immediately  followed  the  heroi« 
example.  These  self-devoted  victims  went  out  of  the  town^ 
hUrefooted,  in  their  shirts,  with  halters  about  their  necks,  and 
presented  the  keys  to  the  conqueror,  who  immediately  ordered 
them  to  be  led  to  execution.  The  prince  of  Wales  and  the 
English  nobles  pleaded  for  their  pardon ;  and  when  Edward 
appeared  inexorable,  queen  Philippa  casting  herself  at  his 
Ibet,  implored  him,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  desist  from  an  action 
that  would  be  an  eternal  blemish  on  his  memory.  Edward 
yielded  to  her  entreaties ;  and  the  good  queen,  not  content  with 
•aving  the  lives  of  the  heroes  of  Calais,  ordered  clothes  to  be 
brought  them,  and  after  giving  them  an  entertainment  in  her 
own  pavillion,  dismissed  them,  with  a  present  to  each  of  six 
pieces  of  gold.*    They  were  afterwards  honourably  received 

by  Philip,  who  amply  rewarded  their  meritf  Thus, 
iL^^I^  after  a  siege,  or  ratlier  a  blockade  of  eleven  montht 

and  some  days,  Edward  became  master  of  Calais. 
Famine  alone  had  compelled  the  town  to  surrender  :  mid  the 
fortifications  were  as  entire  as  on  the  first  day  of  the-^iege.f 
Edward  was  so  convinced  of  the  importance  of  this  conquest^ 
that  he  removed  all  the  inhabitants,  and  peopled  the  town  with 
A  colony  of  English.  After  this  conquest,  Edward  consented 
to  a  truce  proposed  by  Philip,  and  immediately  returned  to  hia 
«wn  kingdom. 

•  Rtptn  1.  p.  426. 

t  Hen.  Ab.  Chron.  sdAnnum. 

t  Hen.  ibid, 
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England  had  neirer  befare  attained  to  sueh  a  piteb  of  great- 
ness and  glory.  The  prudence,  valour,  and  good  fortune  of 
the  king,  gave  an  extraordinary  splendour  to  his  crown ;  and 
the  brilliant  qualities  of  the  heir  apparent  afforded  the  most 
promising  hopes  of  its  continuance.  To  give  an  additional 
lustre  to  Edward's  srlory.  ambassadors  arrived  the 

A  "D  I'^^S 

•  «>«>•  following  year  from  Germany,  with  an  offer  of  the 
imperial  crown.  Several  of  the  princes  being  dissatisfied  at 
the  election  of  Charles  lY.  were  desirous  of  making  a  new 
choice,  and  cast  their  eyes  on  the  king  of  England,  whose 
fame  was  now  spread  over  the  continent.  But  Edward  was 
sensible  of  the  expenses  and  embarrassments  in  which  he 
•hould  be  involved  by  accepting  the  imperial  dignity,  and 
regarding  the  crown  of  France  as  a  more  substantial  ucqui- 
sition,  he  resolved  to  direct  his  views  solely  to  that  object, 
and  therefore  declined  the  honour  intended  him  by  the  prinees 
of  Germany. 

While  England  was  thus  triumphant  in  arms,  magnificence 
and  luxury  prevailed  to  an  extraordinary  degree  among  the 
higher  ranks  of  society.  The  nobles  and  gentry  were  em- 
ployed in  tilts  and  tournaments,  the  warlike  amusements  of 
this  romantic  age.  An  enthusiastic  spirit  of  chivalry  per- 
vaded even  the  female  sex ;  and  nothing  was  more  eommoa 
than  to  see  ladies  dressed  like  cavaliers,  with  swords  by  their 
tides,  and  their  horses  adorned  with  rich  trappings,  riding 
in  troops  to  be  spectators  of  the  tournaments.  Every  public 
exhibition  was  a  scene  of  martial  parade  and  triumphant 
grandeur.*  But  this  state  of  public  prosperity  was  dread* 
full/  interrupted  by  a  national  calamity,  which  was  not  pe- 
culiar to  England.  A  dreadful  plague  which,  according*  to 
the  most  authentic  accounts,  first  made  its  appearance  in  the 
year  1346  in  China  or  the  eastern  parts  of  Tarfary,  alter 
making  terrible  ravages  in  Asia,  spread  its  direful  contagion 
into  Africa  and  Europe.  After  almost  depopulating  Greece 
and  Italy,  it  passed  into  Spain  and  France,  and  from  thenee 
in  England,  where  it  made  such  terrible  ravages,  that,  ae- 

*  In  the  year  1348,  St.  Stephen's  chapel,  theii  part  of  the  Boyal  Balace, 
but  now  the  House  oi  Commonh  was  fiaiahecL 
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cording  to  some,  it  swept  away  half  of  the  inbabitants.  In 
London  the  mortality  was  so  dreadful ,  that,  within  the  space 
of  one  year,  above  d€,000  persons  were  buried  in  the  Charter- 
house yard.*  This  terrible  pestilence  raged  in  England  from 
the  beginning  of  August  1348,  till  Michaelmas  the  following 
year ;  and  during  the  time  that  it  raged  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe,  more  than  half  of  the  human  race  is  supposed  to 
have  perished.t 

This  tremendous  visitation  of  heaven  did  not  put  a  stop  to 
the  ambition  of  man.  The  pestilence  made  the  same  ravages 
HI  France  as  in  England,  yet  amidst  those  scenes  of  deatk 
and  destruction,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  truce, 
Philip  had  formed  a  plan  for  recovering  Calais  by  bribing 
the  governor.  But  Edward  receiving  intelligence  of  the  de- 
sign, sent  for  the  governor  to  London,  and  promised  him  par- 
don on  condition  of  revealing  the  particulars  of  the  plot— 
The  traitor  finding  himself  in  a  perilous  situation,  instantly 
accepted  the  offer,  informed  him  of  all  the  circumstances, 
and  on  the  evening  appointed  for  its  execution,  the  king,  with 
the  prince  of  Wales,  three  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  six 
hundred  archers,  arrived  at  Calais.  The  governor,  accord- 
ing to  his  agreement  with  the  French,  and  the  plan  concerted 
with  Edward,  admitted  twelve  French  knights,  and  a  hundred 
Bien  at  arms,  into  the  town  by  a  postern.  Edward  being  ready 
to  receive  them,  instantly  made  them  prisoners.  The  next 
Bioming  he  and  the  prince  of  Wales  sallied  out  of  the  gates, 
and  attacked  a  body  of  French  that  lay  in  ambush  near  the 
town.  In  this  action  the  English  monarch  engaged  in  single 
combat  with  Eustace  de  Ribaumont,  a  knight  of  Picardy,  by 
whose  heavy  blows  he  was  twice  brought  down  on  his  knees. 
The  speedy  relief  which  he  received  from  his  own  men,  de- 
livered him  from  his  danger,  and  even  enabled  him  to  defeat 
the  French  and  take  Ribaumont  prisoner.  Edward,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  chivalry,  treated  him  in  the  most  honourable 
naaner,  gave  him  his  liberty  without  any  ransom,  and  pre? 

*  Stowe's  Ann.  p.  245  and  246. 

\  Walsingham  says  that  in  many  parts  of  England.  nine*tenth8  of  the 
people  &U  victims  to  this  dreadful  disease^  Walsing.  p.  168. 
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Mated  bin  with  a  rieh  strtag  of  pearli,  whieli  be  used  to 
wear  in  his  owd  eap  as  a  testimonj  of  his  esteem. 
.  The  attempt  upon  Calais  haTing;  failed,  Philip  denied  hay- 
ing any  eoncern  in  the  basiness ;  and  Edward  not  being  pre* 
pared  for  the  renewal  of  the  war,  appeared  to  be  satisfied 
with  this  assertion*    The  trnee,  therefore,  still  eontinnedf 
and  Edward,  after  appointing  a  new  goremor  at  Calais,  re* 
turned  to  England.    Daring  the  interval  of  Icisare  whieh  he 
MW  eiifoyed,  he  engaged  in  an  enterprise  whieh,  if  not  eqnally 
gloriottSy  was  of  greater  utility  than  all  his  eontinental  expe* 
fitions.    A  great  number  of  Spanish  eorsairs  infested  the 
Bnglish  eoasts,  and  greatly  ii^ured  the  commerce  of  the  king* 
dom»    On  receiving  the  complaints  of  the. merchants^  the 
king  put  to  sea  with  his  fleet,  and  engaging  the  pirates,  took 
tweuty-six  of  their  ships,*  sunk  many  more,  and 
A-uiim  t^wpersed  the  rest,    Edward,  who  knew  the  ad- 
vantages arising  from  trade,  esteemed  this  victory 
^  so  great  an  importance,  that  he  caused  a  gold  eoiii  to  ba 
struck,  on  which  he  was  represented  in  a  ship  with  a  cutlasa 
m  his  hand^  in  order  to  perpetuate  its  memory.    Philip  do 
Yaloisyking  of  France,  departed  thi»life  the  following  year* 
Though  only  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  he  died  old  and  woro 
^t  in  the  pursuits  of  love  and  ambition.f    John,  hi»son  and 
successor,  renewed  the  truce  till  Whitsuntide  13M;  hut  it 
waa  ill  observed  on  both  sides ;  and  in  Bretagne,  Gascony^ 
and  Picardy,  frequent  hostilities  were  committed.    These 
l^ye  occasion  to-  mutual  complaints  and  reprisals;  and  during 
this  state  of  illegal  and  irregular  warfare^  the  town  of  Ouis* 
^ea  waa  sold  to  Edward  by  the  governor.    On  the  expiration 
of  the  truce,,  the  two  kings  of  England  and  France  were  pre- 
pared for  renewing  the  war.    Edward  invested  the  prince  of 
Wales,  hia  son,  with  the  duchy  of  Guienue,  and  eommandei^ 
him  to  recommence  hostilities.    The  young  prince,  accompa- 
nied by  the  earls  of  Warwick,  Suffolk,  Salisbury, 
A^d!  1354  ^^^  Oxford,  with  only  one  thousand  men  at  arms^ 
and  the  same  number  of  archers,  began  his  war- 
like operations* 

^  Wal;sin^.  p.  169.  f  Hen.  Abreg.  Chros.  An.  13^ 


Bdwavii  beiiiy  about  to  pe&Qir  the  war  with  Franee,  waa 
desirous  of  peaoe  \»Mk  Seotlaiid,  aad  a  treaty  was  coneladed) 
hj  whieh  ho  engaged  to  lih^rate  their  king  on  reeeiving  ninety 
thoaoaad  marks  for  hia  ranaom.  But  heibre  the  eondition  was 
•xeeated,  the,  Seats  took  Berwiek  by  surprise,  and  thus  en* 
tirely  aaaaUod  the  treaty.  The  king  having  obtained  from 
the  parlianeail  a  liberal  subsidy,  quiekly  raised  an  amy,  and 
narahcd  into  the  north.  Op  hia  aftproaeh,  the  Seots  aban* 
doaed  Berwick  after  demalitlang  the  fbrtiieations,  which  ha 
revenged  ky  ravaging  their  country  and  destroying  the  eity  of 
Edinburgh.*  This  unexpected  rupture,  at  the  moment  wheis 
a  traaty  af  poaee  had  been  coaeladed,  eanaed  Edward  to  take 
a  new  resolution  with  regard  to  Scotland.  He  had  always 
acted  more  for  himself  than  for  Baliol  $  and  he  now  resolved 
to  throw  off  ,the  mask  under  which  he  had  hitherto  concealed 
Us  intentioBa.  As  Balial  had  eiyoyed  only  an  ideal  erown^ 
he  willingly  ceded  his  claims  to  Edward,  in  consideration  of 
«i  annual  pension  of  two  thousand  pounds ;  and  thus  received 
a  substantial  sttm  of  money  in  lieu  of  an  inuiginary  kingdom^ 
which  the  English  monarch  expected  to  convert  into  a:  real 
possession. 

During  these  transactions  the  prinee  of  Wales  had  recom«* 
menaed  the  war  in  France,  and  ravaged  the  southern  prov^ 
inces.  Having  made  a  sudden  incursion  into  Languedoc,  ha 
plnndered  Carcassone  and  Narboune,  and  returned  with  a 
great  booty  to  Bourdeaux.  The  success  of  this  expeditioiL 
caeouraged  him  to  undertake  a  second.  He  marched  again  from 

Bem^deaux  with  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  Ineii^ 
a!^  1^  ^  whieh  not  more  than  three  thousand  were  £n^ 

lish.  Having  traversed  Le  Perigord  and  Le  Li" 
raottsin,  he  entered  Berre,  and  appeared  before  the  gates  of 
Bourge ;  but  the  approach  of  the  French  king,  at  the  head 
of  above  sixty  thousand  men,  obliged  him  to  begin  a  eircuitbug 
retreat  towards  Bourdeaux.  John  pursued  him  with  extraor- 
dinary celerity,  and,  by  forced  marches,  came  up  with  himneiur 
Poitiers.  The  prince  finding  it  impossible  to  continue  his 
retreat,  intrenched  his  army  at  Maupertius^  about  six  miles 

♦rideH«ctBoet.Ub.l^      ' 
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fhnn  Poitiers,  in  a  vtnmg  posUioiiy  incambered  with  Vineyatd^ 
and  thiek  liedges,  whieh  rendered  it  of  diffiealt  aeeesg.  Two 
le^tes  were  sent  by  the  Pope  to  mediate  a  peaee' ;  andprinee 
Edward,  aware  of  his  diffiealt  sitaation,  oKred  to  restore  all 
that  he  iiad  taken  in  his  ineursions,  and  not  to  bear  arms  for 
•even  years  against  Franee.  '  Bat  John,  relying  on  the  snperi* 
•rity  of  his  forced  rejected  these  proposals,  and  inmsted  that 
the  prinee,  with  his  whole  army,  should  surrender  at  disere^ 
lion*  To  this  Edward  magnanimoosly  replied,  that  he  would 
'die  with  his  sword  in  his  hand  raihor  than  tarnish  the  glory 
of  the  English  name» 

The  Freneh  monareh  m^ht,  with  ease,  have  swrounded 
ibis  small  army,  and  foreed  it  by  famine  to  surrender ;  and 
all  his  experienced  generals  advised  him  to  adopt  thait  meas^ 
nre,  of  whieh  the  sueeess  appeared  certain.    Bat  hi^ima^^ 
ation  being  dazzled  with  the  prospect  of  a  splendid  Tietory,  te 
rejected  their  eounsel,  and  resolved  to  attaek,  without  delay, 
the  English  position.    As  it  appears^  from  the  nature  of  die 
ground,  the  cavalry  could  not  act,  he  ordered  them  to  di»- 
mount  and  begin  the  battle  on  foot,  which  Rapin  remarks  as  a 
Tery  great  error,  because  they  were  not  accustomed  to  ehalrgj^ 
4m  foot,  and  were  consequently  repulsed  with  great  loss.    But 
ihe  inHiintry  advancing  in  their  turn  to  the  attack,  did  not 
meet  with  a  less  determined  resistance.    Whatever  were  the 
errors  which  John  committed  in  begitimng  the  battle,  he  dis- 
played the  most  dauntless  courage  du^ring  the  whole  tin^of 
Ihe  conflict,  which  he  maintained  during  the  space  of  ibnr 
^urs,  animating  his  troops  by  his  voice  and  example,  and  ex- 
posing his  person  in  places  of  the  greatest  danger.    Tlie 
prinee  of  Wales,  at  the  same  time,  performed  acts  of  valour 
worthy  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity ;  and  his  soldiery 
as  welt  as  himself,  fought  like  men  determined  to  conquer  or 
perish.    The  French  were  at  length  thrown  into  confifsion  ; 
hut  their  king,  whose  eonspicuou»  valour  had  drawn  apon 
him  the  bravest  of  the  English  warriors,  though  standing  sin- 
gle and  surrounded  by  his  enemiesy  defended  himself  with  a 
courage  inspired  by  despair,  till  at  length  overpowered  by 
the  numbers  of  assailants,  he  surrendered  himself  prisoner  to 
Denis  Morbeek,  a  knight  of  Artoi^.    Together  with  the  kin^ 
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was  tak«E  1m  jwmg  son  Philip,  .wlio,  tboagh  oid|r 
^  d'  /m  thirteen  years  of  a^  had  bravely  fought  by  hi« 

side.*    Of  the  Freneh  there,  fell  in  the  field  of 

battle  about  six  thoasandy  and  about  fifteen  thousand  wer« 

taken  prisoners,  among  whom,  besides  the  king  and  his  son, 

were  the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  Ihe  eonstable  of  France,  with 

fifty  of  the  prineipal  nobles,  and  ei^t  hundred  gentlemen  of 

distinetion* 

.   The  prinee  of  Wales  reeeired  his  royal  prisoner  with  th» 

greatest   modesty  ai|d  politeness.   ,The   next   day  solemn 

thanks  were  returned  to  God  in  the  English  eamp  $  and  the 

prinee  addressed  his  vietorions  troops  in  terms  that,  without 

ai^mentiim  of  himself,  ascribed  to  thefu  all  the  honour  of  thm 

day.    He  then  marched  for  Bourdeaux  with  his  prisoners, 

apd  an  immrase  booty.    It  is  ea^y  to  conceive  the  joy  whicli 

the  news  of  so  brilliant  a  victory  excited  in  Gngland..   The 

king  considered  it  as  a  proof  thut  heaven  had,  in;  a  peeoliiur 

manner,  prptecned  his  son,  and  ordered  thanks  to  be  returned 

to  Ood  for  eight  successive  days  in  all  the  churches  of  the 

kingdom*    Thc^  prinee  of  Wales  wintered  at  Bourdeaux,  and, 

ihroQ^  the  mediation  of  the  Pope,  a  truce  for  two  years  was 

agreed  on  between  the  two  crowns,  including  all  tl^ir  allies* 

In^the  fallowing  spring  he  brought  his  royal. prisoner  to  £ng<^ 

land.    The  nrinee  was  received  with  excessive 
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demonstrations  of  joy ;  and  every  honour  was  alsa 
paid,  to  the  captive  monarch.  On  making  their  entry  inte^ 
London,  the  prince  of  Wales  rode  on  a  little  black  horse  hf 
the  side  of  the  king  of  France,  who  was  mounted  on  a  stately 
white  eourser,  with  costly  .trappings.  He  was  received  by 
Ihe  mayor  and  aldermen  in  all  their  formalities  $ '  and  in  the 
streets  ihroBgh  which  he  passed  to  AITestmtnster,  the  citiasena 
'displayed  their,  plate,  tapestry,  and  armour.  London  ha4 
iiever  be&re  exhibited  sueh  a  spectacle.^  Edward  impressed 
with  a  view  of  the  instability  of  fortune,  received  the  king  of 
.France  rather  as  a  monajrch  that  was  come  to  pay  him  a  vis|t 

,  *  Hen.  (^Utfsct.  Charles  V.  says,  that  his  governor  had  made  the  threo 
ielder  princes  Ktke  at  the  beginiung  of  the  eDgagement  Ab.  Chrgii*' 
An.  138Q. 


liitti  as  a  ptiavlm^  and  asgigaed  the  palaee  of  the  Saroy  tar 
die  re«idenee  of  him  and  priMe  Phil^,  Ur  torn. 

fiagland  had  now  arrived  at  the  aeme  «f  her  imUtarj  splen*' 
ioar ;  aad  her  mooareh  had  the  great  and  taiie«ia«Mii  gtory" 
ef  having  the  kings  of  Franee  and  Seottand  hift  pfiioiiera. 
Bdward  now  appeared  to  he  weary  of  hi«  harrasiing  wam 
with  Beothiiid ;  and  although  Baliol  had  resigned  to  him  att 
his  pretensions,  yet,  at  the  moment  when  it  was  least  etpeet«i^ 
flie  king  of  England  consented  to  liheta«ie  David  fbr  a  hun-- 
ired  thousand  marks,  to  he  paid  hy  itislalmetit»)  and  the  piay-^ 
ttient  secured  hy  the  delivery  of  hostages.*  The  Seottiali 
tiOBarch  recovered  his  liherty  on  this  eondition  $  and  aftar 
eleven  years  of  captivity,  retaHied  to  his  kingdom. 

The  trnoes  with  France  and  Scotland  having  pat  a  atop  ta 
Ibreign  hostilities,  left  Bdward  at  liberty  to  direct  his  atteft* 
lion  to  internal  regulations.    A  eon^derable  portion  lai  Ihla 
period^of  leisure  was  spent  in  feasts  and  entertainments,  nf 
which  the  king  of  Prance,  and  the  other  prisoners  of  distiiie«> 
tion,  were  always  partakers.  A  tournament^  w&iA 
^^D  iik  ^^^  ^^'^  ^^  Windsor  to  solemnise  the  feast  of  8t» 
George,  the  patron  of  the  Order  of  the  Oatt^ 
^as  the  m^st  sumptuous  and  magnificent  that  had  ever  heeft 
neen  in  England.    The  duke  of  firahant,  with  seveiid  oth^ 
princes,  and  an  incredihle  numher  of  nobles  and  knights  of 
(all  nations,  were  present,  and  splendidly  entertained. 
^    While  England  flourished  in  peace  and  prosperity,  Fmnnn 
was  rent  with  intestine  commotions. '  The  Parisians,  hended 
by  Etienne  Marcel,  provost  of  the  merchants^  rebelled  agftingt 
the  Dauphin,  who  governed  the  kingdom  with  the  title  «f 
i?egent.t    The  Dauphin  was  obliged  to  retire>from  Paris  $  and 
Charles  the  Bad^  king  of  Navarre,  having  a  powerfbl  party 
in  that  city,  committed   all  kinds  of  enormities*^  The  penn. 
nnts,  at  the  same  time,  rose  in  arms  against  the  fiMesm^  by 
Jvrhom  they  had  been  grievously  oppressed,  and  threatened  thh 
total  extirpation  of  the  whole  order.f    All  Franee  was  im  m 

•  Rspin  says  that  Edward  yielded  to  the  eatneat  entreaties  of  lussi8|er»' 
tbe  consort  of  David,  king  of  Scotland.    HisU  Eng.  1.  p.  430. 
f  Hen.  Ab.  Cbron.  ad.  Annum  1358*  v 
t  Hen.  Ab.  Chron.  ad.  Annum  1359. 
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•tate  at  aattpelijr ;  Ami  the  g^yentoifeiit  appeared  eitirely  dit*- 

folved,    Charles^  ttib  vDauphin,  althoU^  a  prinee  of  trail* 

f  eendaot  ahiiUies^  fonnd  it  next  to  impossible  to  steer  tha 

tessel  of  the  state  amUUt  these  tremeiidous  tempests  $  and  the 

disardera  whieh  meaaeed  France  with  raioy  eaused  John  ta 

be  extremely  desirous  of  retiiniing  to  his  kingdom.    He  there*  ** 

lore  eoneluded  a  treaty  with  Edward,  who  consented  to  res* 

tQPt  him  to  liberty ;  but  the  terms  were  so  disadvantageous 

to  France,  that  the  stat^*general  refused  their  ratification^ 

This  refusal  was  a  sitfnal  for  the  renewal  of  tha 
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war  $  and  £dward  made  immense  preparations  for 

his  new  expedition.  An  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men 
tssembied  at  Calais,  indicated  his  design  of  achieving  the 
conquest  of  France,  while  the  divided  state  of  that  kingdom 
seemed  to  afford  him  so  Ikir  an  ^^portunity.  Having  divided 
his  forces  into  three  bodies  $  the  first  eommanded  by  the  duka 
of  Lancaster  i  the  second  by  the  prinee  of  Wales  j  and  tha 
third  by  himself  in  person  $  Edward  advanced  into  France  ^ 
without  opposition.  The  Dauphin  finding  himself  unable  to 
keep  the  field  against  so  formidable  a  force,  commanded  hy 
the  hest  genentls  in  Europe^  adopted  a  system  entirely  defen* 
sive,  contenting  himself  with  providing  the  principal  towns 
with  military  stores,  and  carefully  avoiding  any  action. 

Edward  thus  meeting  with  no  resistance,  traversed  Artois, 
and  having  entered  Champagne,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  surprise  the  city  of  Rhimes.  The  doke  of  Burgundy,  in 
f»rder'to  preserve  his  country  from  pillage  and  devastation,^ 
obtakied  a  truce  for  three  years,  on  condition  of  paying  the 
anm  of  about  thirty-^five  thousand  pounds.*  The  king  of 
£agland  being  extremely  desirous  of  bringing  the  contest  to 
a  deisisian  by  a  battle,  the  issue  of  which  he  knew  could 
aeareely  ftul  of  being  in  his  fSsvour,  encamped  near  Chartres, 
and  afterwards  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  But  the  Dau-  ^ 
i>hin  prudently  resolving  n6t  to  hazard  an  action^  kept  him- 
self shut  up  in  his  capital;  and  although  the  En^ish  deso- 
lated the  environs,  and  the  smoke  of  the  villages  set  on  fire  was 
seen  from  the  walls,  nothing  could  induce  him  to  alter  bis  reso* 

•  Vide  Bym.  Foed.  (om.  6,  p.  161.— Tyrrd,  p  629* 
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intioii.  He  endeayoared,  bjr  negoeiatios,  to  wve  TVcne^ 
from  the  impettdiiig  destnietioa  f  bitt  £dwud  rejected  all  hit 
proposaU* 

The  Eoglkh  monareh,  however,  made  bo  attempt  on  Pluw. 
Fereetriag  the  siege  of  that  eapital  to  be  too  difBeolt  an  on* 
dertakkig,  he  retired  towards  La  Beauee,  accompanied  bj  the 
Fope^s  legate,  who  eootiBHidly  pressed  him  to  set  bounds  to 
kit  ambition.  Edward  continued,  for  some  time,  deaf  to  his 
rtomonstrances ;  but  when  it  was  least  expected,  he  yielded  to 
oend  plenipotentiaries  to  Brittany  to  open  a  negociation  for 
peace.  This  sudden  change  of  mind  is,  both  by  the  Frenek 
and  the  English  historians,  ascribed  to  a  cause  to  which  i^tb« 
ing  bat  the  superstition  of  the  age  can  give  h»  appearance  of 
probability.  While  he^y  in  his  camp,  in  the  neighbourhood  . 
of  Chartres,  there  arose  a  sudden  and  dreadful  storm,  aoeom* 
paaied  with  hail  of  a  prodigioiis  size,  whieh  falling  upon  hit 
army,  killed  six  thousand  hM^es  and  one  thousand  men.  Lord 
Morley  was  ia  the  number  of  those  that  were  slain  ;  and  tho 
liord  Gny  de  Beauchamp,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Warwickf 
being  mortally  wounded  by  a  hailstone,  e^^tred  within  a&ir 
4ays»  So  tremendous  a  couvulsion  of  nature  was  deemed  kf 
the  iMmy  a  sign  of  the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  the  king  himself 
appeared  to  be  impressed  with  the  same  opiaioii..  In  thenidst 
^  the  storm,  he  turned  his  face  towards  the  church  of  Char* 
tres,  which  he  saw  at  a  distane^  and  ikHiag  on  his  kaee% 
aade  a  vow  to  consent  to  an  eqaitable  peace.  The  onusnai 
apevations  of  nature  have,  in  all  ages,  been  regarded  by  tits 
intlgar  as  miracles ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  wonder  Aat  ig^ 
morant  soldiers  should  faH  into  so  eommon  an  error.  Aesor<* 
^img  to  modern  ideas,  and  4he  maxims- of  polities,  it  is  some<> 
what  Extraordinary  that  a  thunder  storm  should  so  terrify  aa 
afcmbttious  monarch  ao  to  induce  him  to  abandon  a  favoarito 
project  But  superstition  was  one  of  the  eharaeteristies  of 
the  age  ^  and  Edward,  though  a  grei^  prince,  was  not  a  phit 
osopher ;  or  even  had  he  been  such,  he  nttght  have  foaod  it 
anifiossible  to  remove  the  fatal  impression  from  the  minds  of 
Ua  troope ;  and  he  could  not  entertain  miy  flattering  hopes  of 
conquering  a  powerful  kingdom  with  soldiers  who  believed 
ihai  the  enterprise  had  excited  the  indignation  ht  heaveft 
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7be  king  of  Baglftnd  mif^t  have  good  political  reasons  for 
•oDcluditig  apeaee.  Although  he  had  led  an  army  of  a  hjan* 
dred  thousand  men  into  the  centre  of  France,  he  had  onl  j^ 
ravaged  the  open  and  defienceless  country,  without  being  ahle 
Id  juake  any  -important  conquest.  Nor  could  he  flatter  him- 
self with  the  hopes  of  more  deeisiFe.  advantages.  His  jmi- 
merous  army  was  daily  diminished  by  sickness,  a  circumstance 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  little  progress  made  duriag- 
the  campaign,  might  induce  him  to  apprehend  that  a  reireat 
would  shortly  be  necessary,  and  in  such  a  situation  he  might 
he  glad  that  an  extraordinary  event  afforded  him  so  fair  an 
opportunity  of  pretending  to  eonsent,  through  nsotives  of 
generosity  and  piety,  to  a  peace,  the  expediency  of  which 
might  have  been  suggested  by  considerations  of  a  different 
ttatwre.  ' 

But  whatever  might  be  the  case  in  this  respef^ 
A.  D^  1560.  ^  ^i^&iy  ^^^  concluded  at  Bretigny.  ^  The  prinei* 
pal  articles  were,  that  the  king  of  England  shouUi 
possess,  hi  full  sovereignty,  Calais,  Gaienne,  Xaintonge,  Am* 
goaksnie,  Le  Limosin,  Perigord,  Poitou,  &e.*  and  that  ho 
should,  for  himself  and  his  successors,  renounce  all  preteii* 
sioBs  to  the  crown  of  France,  a»  well  as  to  the  duchy  of  Nor* 
mandy,  the  earldom  of  Anjou,  and  all  the  other  provinces,  &e» 
inFranee,  claimed  or  possessed  by  his  predecessors.  The 
r^msom  of  the  king  of  Franee  was  fixed  at  three  piillmns  iif 
•rown%  to  be  paid  at  appointed  periods ;  aiid  the  great  pri«-« 
oners  tnken  at  the  battle  of  Poitiersv  wi^  several  other 
French  lords,  and  a  number  of  burghers  from  the  principal 
cities,  were  to  reiiMun  as  hpstages  with  the  king  of  Englaiid 
iill  the  complete  execution  of  the  Ireaty*  ^ 

Peace  being  thus  concluded,  the  king  of  France  iimst  re- 
stored to  liberty ;  and  Edward  gave  ^im  a  sensible  proc^  of 
his  generosity  in  permitting  him  to  earry  with  him  hi»  favour* 
ite  son  Phiiip)  although  that  young  prince  was  one  of  the 
hosti^s.  As  soon  as  John  arrived  in  bis  kingdom,  be  rati* 
fied  the  treaty  of  Bretigny.  The  following  year  the 

.   .  1352.  j^^  ^  England  ereeted  Guienne  into  a  principalitjr 

*^The  boundaries  mentioned  'm  fhe.tpeaty»  as  well  sstbe  names  of  sevc- 
<k}  castles^  fee.  are  here  omitted  fts  uniat^^esting^  to  tbe  modera  readec. 
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uder  the  Mtaie  of  A^aitainOy  and  invested  the  prinee  of  Wnlei 
with  the  eovereignty,  obli^ng  him  only  to  paj  annaally  one 
onnee  of  ^Id  to  the  erown  of  England.  Bdward  also  eat'* 
ployed  this  season  of  tranquillity  in  regnlating  the  internal 
aiairs  of  his  kingdom.  He  ordained,  in  partienlar,  that  tho 
pleadings  in  the  eourts  of  jostiee,  and  all  pnblie  aets  whieh 
had  hitherto  been  in  Freneh,  should  be  for  the  future  in  £ng« 
lish.  Thus  was  the  nation  freed  from  a  mark  of  subjeetion 
introdneed  by  the  Norman  eonqnest.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year,  the  prinee  of  Wales  departed 
.  o6S.  f^j.  ]^-^  government  of  Aquitaine ;  and  the  same 
year,  John,  king  of  France,  returned  to  London,  but  not  t6 
surrender  himself  again  as  a  prisoner,  as  some  have  pretend; 
ed.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  came  to  treat  for  the 
ransom  of  his  son,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  had  made  his 
escape  while  an  hostage  ^  but  all  that  historians  hat^e  said 
eonterning  the  motives  of  his  journey  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  eonjeetnre.*  It  is  eertain  that  he  was  received 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  his  rank  and  his  merit  The  king 
sent  the  princes,  his  sons,  to  conduct  him  from  Dover  to  Lon* 
don  *,  and  the  presence  of  ^the  kings  of  Scotland  and  Cyprus^ 
who  wcfre  then  at  the  court  of  England,  rendered  his  recep- 
tion more  splendid,  as  Edward,  on  so  uncommon  an  occasion, 
took  every  care  to  entertain  his  illustrious  guests  with  extra- 
ordinary  magnificence.  After  the  king  of  "France  ^ad  resided 
at  l4ondon  more  than  three  months,  he  was  seized  with  a  dis- 
temper, of  whieh  he  died  to  the  great  grief  of  Edward,  hf 
whom  he  was  highly  esteemed,  being  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  honourable  princes  of  his  age.  The  year  1366  was  re- 
markable for  the  demand  made  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  of  the  tri- 
bute which  king  John  had  engaged  to  pay  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
and  of  which  thirty  years  payment  was  in  arrear.  The  king 
laid  the  Pope^s  demand  before  his  parliament  $  and  that  au- 
gust assembly  declaring  that  the  king  of  England  had  no 
power  to  bring  his  realm  into  subjeetion  without  the  consent 
of  paiiiament,  displayed  such  firmness  that  the  tribute  w^l 
never  after  demanded. 

*Vide?^pintp.  43r.    Hen  Ab.  Chron.  ad  Ajanum  1354.    Proisf.Kb. 
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^be  prinee  of  Waleg  kept  Ms  court  at  Boufdeaux,  where  he 
displayed  the  magDificence  of  a  monareh^  and  enjoyed,  da« 
ring  the  spaee  of  three  years,  an  easy  tranqaillityi  At  lengtk 
being  weary  of  inaction,  or  dazzled  with  the  glory  of  restoring 
a  deposed  sovereign,  he  espoused.the  cause  of  Pedro  the  Cruel^ 
king  of  Castile,  whom  his  suhjects  had  expelled  for  his  tyran- 
ny. The  fugitive  monarch  appeared  as  a.  suppfiant  at  the 
eonrtof  Benrdeanx;  and  the  prince  being  moved  by  his  en-^ 
treaties^  or  allured  by  his  promises,  marched  with  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men  towards  Spain.*  At  the  battle 
A^D  1367.  ®^  Nojara,  on  the  frontier  of  Castile,  prince  Ed- 
ward displayed  the  same  niartial  talents  as  at  Cres- 
ej  and  Poitiers.  The  Spanish  army,  aided  by  a  strong  body 
of  French,  was  totally  defeated.  The  famous  Bertrand  da 
Gueselin,  who  commanded  .the  French  troops,  was  made 
prisoner ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  signal  victory,  Pedro  re^ 
ascended  the  throne  of  Castile.  This  expedition,  if  success 
alone  be  considered,  was  glorious;  but: if  the  charactered 
the  man,  for  whose  interests  it  was  undertaken,  be  examine!^ 
it  loses  all  its  lustre ;  and  its  consequences  were  fatal  to  the 
Bnglish  prince  and  his  army.  Pedro  is  depicted  by  historic 
ans  as  the  most  detestable  of  tyrants;  and  his  perficfy  was 
equal  to  the  rest  of  his  vices.  He  no  sooi^er  saw  himself  re« 
placed  on  the  throne,  than  he  forgot  all  his  promises,  and  re- 
paid his  protector  with  ingratitude^t  He  would  neither  pay 
jthe  stipulated  subsidy,  nor  supply  the  English  with  provisions. 
The  want  of  these  produced  a  dreadful  mortality  among  the 
troops;  and  the  prinee  seeing  their  numbers  daily  diudnished^ 
was  obliged  to  retire  in  order  to  save  his  army  from  total  des* 
traction.  He  was  even  obliged  to  sell  his  plate  to  provide 
foir  the  pressing  necessities  of  his  soldiers ;  but  what  was  in« 
finitely  worse,  he  contracted  a  disorder,  from  which  he  neve^ 
recovered. 

*  Vat  the  tte&ty  between  Pedro  an4  the  prince  of  Aqultaine«  vid^ 
Kymer's  Fosd-  t©in  6.  p.  512,  &c.    Barnes,  p.  684,  &c. 
,.  t  Pedro  soon  after  received  the  reward  of  his  ingratitude.    The  Cas« 
tilliaos  again  revolted ;  and  Pedro  was  slain  by  bib  brot]|«r  lifinr/,  who 
ascended  the  throne  witlioat  oppoution. 

u  u 
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HittoFj  affbrdfi  nmneroas  instaneeg  of  princes  wli*,  alter  m 
series  of  the  roost  signal  successes,  have  outlived  their  pros*- 
^ritj,  and  experienced  the  reverses  of  fortune.  Edward 
III.  was  one  of  this  numher.  He  had  hitherto  appeared  on 
the  theatre  of  the  world  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  monarchs- 
tiiat  had  ever  swayed  a  sceptre.  But  the  end  of  his  reiga  af-- 
fbrds  a  melancholy  contrast  to  its  commencement.  Alter  all 
Bis  great  efforts  and  glorious  achievements,  he  lived  to  see  the 
loss  of  those  splendid  conquests  which  he  had  made  amidst  sb^ 
many  dangiers  and  toils,  and  with  so  great  an  effusion  of  ha* 
man  blood. 

No  sooner  was  John,  king  of  France,  laid  in  his  grave^ 
than  Charles  Y.  his  son  and  successor,  began  to  meditate  the 
penewal  of  the  war.  He  used  a  variety  of  subtesfnges  for 
evading  the  unexecuted  part  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  audi 
aeglected  to  pay  the  ransom  of  the  king,  his  father.  lo  the 
mean  while  some  of  the  hostages  had  made  their  escape^  an4 
some  were  dead :  some  had  been  liberated  by  Edward's  gene* 
rosity,  and  others  had  purchased  their  freedom  with  money^ 
so  that  only  a  few  remained  in  England,  although  about  two 
millions  of  the  ransom  money  still  was  unpaid.  But  as 
Charles  tjiought  it  expedient  to  dissemble  till  he  had  acqilirect 
sufficient  strength  lor  renewing  the  war,  he  professed  a  great 
willingness  to  execute  all  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  and  ae* 
cumulated  money  under  {he  pretence  of  paying  his  father's 
ransom  y  but,  in  reality,  for  a  very  different  purpose.  During 
Ae  space  of  five  years,  Charles  continued  his  professions  of^ 
peace,  and  his  preparations  for  war.  At  length  he  threw  eflT 
the  mask,  and  fpund  a  pretence  to  quarrel  with  England.  The 
prince  of  Wales  having  laid,  on  the  inhabitants  of  Ouieane^ 
atax  oalledfouageor  chimney-money,  in  order  to  pay  the 
arrears  of  the  troops  which  had  been  levied  for  the  Spanish 
expedition,*  some  discontented  lords  encouraged  the  «om* 
plaints  of  their  vassals,  which  being  ill  received  by  the 
prince,  they  applied  to  the  French  king,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  renunciation  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  still  pretended 
to  the  paramount  sovereignty  of  Guienne,.  and  cited  the 

•Eroiss.lib.  X.  c.  2S% 
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prinee  of  Wales  to  ^•ppear  before  him  to  answer  for  his  eon* 
duct.*  He  also  pretended  that  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  was 
Toid,  beeause  the  prinee  had  not  prevented  some  of  his  dls* 
handed  troops  froni  entering  Franee ,  and  pillaging  several 
parts  of  the  eountry.f  But  statesmen,  when  peaee  is  ineom* 
patible  with  their  interests,  can  always  find  pretexts  for 
war. 

The  ill  state  of  health  of  the  prinee  of  Wales  accelerated 
the  measures  of  the  French  king,  who  considered  the  oppor«> 
tonity  as  favourable  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 
•The  transactions  of  this  war  are  destitute  of  that  brilliant 
character  which  rendered  the  former  so  memorable  in  history  $ 
although  the  result  was  equally  important.  On  the  side  of 
^e  Bnglish  it  was  a  continued  series  of  disasters.  The  prince' 
of  Wales  being  disqualified  by  his  disease  for  the 
A.  D?"l3^*  ^^^^  ^f  government  and  war,  returned  to  England^ 
and  his  departure  was  fatal  to  the  aJBTairs  of  the 
ISnglish  in  Guienne.  After  the  loss  of  this  celebrated  com-  , 
mander,  they  were  unfortunate  by  land  and  by  sea.  'Under 
$he  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Hereford,  their  fl^t  defeated  that 
of  the  Flemings,  who  had  declared  for  France.  But  ^heir 
arms  were  not  long  triumphant  on  the  oceao.  Henry,  king 
of  Castile^  who  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  of  Pedro  the 
Cruel,  by  the  aid  of  the  French  monarch,  recompensed  the 
kindness,  by  sending  a  fleet  for  ^he  naval  blockade  of  Ro- 
cbelle.  A  desperate  action  took  place  between  the  Spanish 
and  English  fleets,  the  &rmer  comm^ded  by  admiral  Boc- 
canegra,  a  Genoese,  and  the  latter  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke.|: 
The  conflict,  which  lasted  two  days,  terminated  in  the  total 
defeat  of  the  English ;  and  their  admiral,  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke,   was  carried  prisoner  into  Spain.    This' 

AD.  I27i.  ^®*^*  ^"***^*  ^^^  ^*^"  ®^  ^^^  English.  By  land 
they  were  still  more  unprosperous.  The  celebra- 
ted Bertrand  dn  Guesclin,  on  whom  the  French  king  had  con- 
ferred the  conimand  of  his  army,  subdued  the  greatest  part 
of  Guienne,  and  recovered  the  other  provinces,  towns,  &c. 
<eded  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny.    This  war  affords 

•  iWsg.  lib.  1  c.  241.        't  FroisB.  lib.  1.  c.  242. 
i  Proissart,  lib.  1.  c.  297. 
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no  partienlan  that  merit  attentibn.  Tbe  saeeesseg  of  the 
Freneh  were  continual^  and  the  Engliflh  towns  and  fortresses 
often  surrendered  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  enemy.* 
Through  the  mediation  of  the  Pope,  a  tniee  put  an  end  to 
this  singular  seene  of  hostility.  By  this  treaty  England  lost 
all  that  she  had  gained  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  and  retain* 
ed  little  in  France,  exeept  Calais  and  Bourdeaux, 

In  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  Edward  III.  appears  to  have 
laid  aside  his  martial  inclinations,  which  had  so  greatly  exal- 
ted his  fame,  and,  like  the  celebrated  king  of  Israel,  spent 
the  eonelnding  part  of  hi^  life  in  a  manner  less  eondueive  to 
bis  reputation.  Being  enamoured  of  Aliee  Pierce,  who  had 
been  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  his  deceased  queen  Philippa, 
lie  lavished  on  her  the  jnoney  raised  for  publie  purposes,  to 

the  great  discontent  of  the  naticm.    On  attaining 

the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign,  he  caused  it  to  be 
eelebrated  as  a  jubilee,  and  published  a  general  pardon  lor 
all  offences. 

This  season  of  joy  was  soon  followed  by  an  universal  sor* 
row,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Edward,  prince  of  Walesa 

Eminent  for  every  virtue,  and  rivalling  the  great* 
A.*D.  1376.  ^'*  heroes  of  antiquity,  he  had  long  been  the  glory 

of  the  English  nation,  which  sincerely  lamented 
his  lods.t  The  parliament  attended  his  corpse  to  Canterbury, 
where  he  was  interred,  according  to  his  choice.  His  father 
was  for  some  time  inconsolable.  And  the  king  of  France, 
althougl)L  he  had  little  ^ause  to  be  sorry  for  his  death,  gave  an 
honourable  proof  of  respect  to  his  memory,  by  attending  in 
person  at  a  solemn  service  eelebrated  in  the  cathedral  of 
Kotre  Dame,  at  Paris,  for  the  repose  of  his  sohI.|  Edward 
HI.  survived  his  renowned  son  very  little  more  than  a  year. 
39ut  before  he  left  the  world,  he  had  the  mortification  of  see^ 

*  It  may  appear  somewhat  extraosdiDaiy  that  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
having  landed  at  Calais  a  short  time  before  the  truce,  traversed  France 
and  came  to  Bourdeaux  without  opposition.    Tyrrel,  p.  744,  Sic 

f  He  acquired  the  surname  of  the  Black  Prince  from  the  cobor  of  hia 
^anncur.    Rapin  1.  p.  444. 

j|  Benault  Ab.  Chron.  ad  Annum  1S7&    Rapin  1,  p.  444 
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iiig theiworld  leaye  him.  His  favourite  eoiietibi]ie,iv1io  attend*^ 
ed  him  in  his  sickness,  suffered  few  persons  to  enter  the  room* 
As  soon  as  she  saw  him  in  the  agonies  of  death,  she  seized 
everj  thing  of  value  that  she  eould  find,  and  took  even  the 
rings  from  his  fingers,  after  whieh  she  withdrew.  The  rest 
of  the  courtiers  were  equally  inattentive  to  the  dying  monarch.. 
Not  one  remained  with  him  to  console  him  in  his  last  moments. 
In  this  manner,  the  once  mighty  Edi^ard,  forsaken  by  all,  lay 
struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death,  when  a  priest  accidentally 
entered  the  room,  and  approaching  his  bed,  endeavoured  i» 
eonsole  him  by  pious  exhortations.  The  king  endeavoured 
to  reply ;  but  his  voice  was  too  inarticulate  to  be  understood. 
The  only  word  distinctly  pronounced  was  the  name  of  Christ, 
after  which  he  instantly  expired.    In  this  neglected  state  did 

the  renowned  Edward  III.  close  the  last  scene  of 
A?I>.  1^.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Shene,  now  Richmond,  in  Surrey,  in 

the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-first  of 
bis  reign. 

The  character  of  Edward  III.  is  sufficiently  developed  in 
the  history  of  his  reign. .  He  was  not  only  the  most  powerful 
prince,  but  the  greatest  general  at  that  time  in  Europe.  He 
possessed  all  the  military  skill  of  the  age ;  and  in  personal 
courage  and  valour  he  equalled  the  greatest  heroes  of  ancient 
or  modem  times.  In  person  he  was  very  tall  and  well  made^ 
liis  aspect  was  noble  and  majestic,  and  his  looks  commanded 
jrespect  His  disposition  was  humane,  magnanimous,  and 
merciful.  Generous  to  all,  he  Was  particularly  the  friend  of 
the  poor,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow.  In  conferring  hon* 
ours  and  rewards,  he  proportioned  them  to  merit,  with  so 
inneh  judgment,  that  few  princes  have  been  better  served 
either  in  the  cabinet^or  in  the  field.  His  behaviour  was  afia- ' 
ble,  and  his  conversation  agreeable  and  easy,  but  always 
tempered  with  gravity  and  discretion.  In  all  the  occurrences 
of  life  h6  displayed  a  constant  equanimity,  being  never  de- 
jeeted  by  adversity,  nor  elated  by  prosperity.  His  splendid 
victories  and  his  distinguished  valour,  which  was  admired  by 
all  Europe,  never  inspired  him  with  pride  ;  and,  without  as* 
iuming  any  honour  to  himself^  he  ascribed  all  his  suoeesses 
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to  the  proteetion  of  hearen.  His  iiitenial  administration  ^ras 
guided  by  the  most  judieious  policy.  A  rariety  of  other  eir« 
€am»taaees  concurred,  with  his  martial  fame,  to  give  him 
greater  power  over  his  subjects  than  his  predecessors  had  en- 
joyed. The  dissentions  between  the  elergy  and  the  Pope  had 
eontributed  to  strip  the  veil  of  sanctity  from  the  church,  and 
to  diminish  the  veneration  in  which  it  had  been  held  by  the 
people.  But  nothing  had  a  greater  tendency  to  establish  and 
exalt  the  royal  authority  than  the  introduction  of  a  pecuni- 
'  ary  commutation  for  personal  service  in  war,  a  principal 
which  had  long  been  operating,  and  of  which  the  natural 
tendency  was  to  transfer  the  power  of  the  sword  from  the 
nobles  to  the  king.  Before  the  introduction  of  this  system, 
any  baron,  although  summoned  to  the  war,  might  refuse  to 
appear ;  and  his  dependants  acknowledging  no  subjection  to 
the  king,  but  only  to  their  own  master,  were  obliged  to  foUow 
his  example.  The  king  was,  therefore,  entirely  dependant 
on  the  nobility,  who  were  the  acting  as  well  as  the  delibera* 
ting  power.  But  by  the  commutation  of  personal  serdeQ 
into  pecuniary  tax,  in  conjunction  with  the  increase  of  the 
people,  and  the  more  extensive  use  of  money  instead  of  bar- 
ter, armies  began  to  be  indiscriminately  raised  and  paid  by 
the  king,  acknowledging  no  other  authority  than  his,  and  re- 
larding  him  as  the  sole  source  of  preferment  or  disgrace. 
Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  the 
people,  and  the  armies,  were  quite  different  fVom  what  they 
had  formerly  been ;  and  all  these  changes  contributed  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  king,  which  began  to  extend  from 
^he  highest  to  the  lowest  of  his  subjects. 

But  though  Edward  possessed  a  power  so  much  greater 
than  that  of  his  predecessors,  he  always  used  it  with  moder- 
ation, and  conducted  all  his  measures  in  perfect  harmony  with 
his  parliament.  Far  from  aiming  at  despotism,  he  was  a 
fi  iend  to  the  liberties  of  his  people.  He  both  understood  and 
promoted  the  commercial  interests  of  his  kingdom.  And  in 
none  of  the  preceding  reigns  had  there  been  enaeted  so 
many  statutes  conduciTO  to  the  benefit  of  the  subject.  The 
greatest  blemish  that  history  can  throw  on  his  memory,  is  the 
dishonourable  manner  in  which  he  broke  the  peace  with  Scot'. 
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land,  in  order  to  dispossess  a  minor  king,  who  was  his  brother* 
in-law.  In  regard  to  his  efforts  for  the  conquest  of  France^ 
the  obseority  and  uncertainty  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  suc^ 
•essiooi  may  furnish  an  apology  for  his  conduct.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  would  be  difficult  to  exculpate  his  eharac^ 
ter  from  the  charge  of  ambition.  In  his  youth,  continence 
was  reckoned  among  the  number  of  his  virtues :  he  lived  in 
constant  harmony  with  his  queen  Philipga,  who, was  always 
the  sole  mistress  of  his  affections  5  and  his  amour  with  Alice 
Pierce,  in  his  old  age  and  widowhood,  may  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  human  frailty. 

The  reign  of  Edward  UI.  is  the  most  splendid  and  »triking^ 
and  one  of  the  most  important  reccirded  in  English  history. 
It  merits  consideration  in  a  threefold  point  of  view,  as  exhib* 
iting  the  political,  military,  and  social  state  of  the  kingdom 
in  that  age.  The  great  political  objects  of  this  reign  were 
the  conquests  of  Scotland  and  France.  The  attempt  to  annex 
Scotland  to  England  cannot  be  said  to  be  foonded  in  equity  f 
but  it  might  be  excused  on  the  plea  of  expediency,  the  leading 
doctrine  of  political  creeds.  The  union  of  the  two  kingdoms 
at  whatever  time,  or  by  whatever  means  it  might  have  been 
effected,  must  have  proved  an  incalculable  benefit  to  both.. 
But  the  conquest  of  France,  whether  founded  in  equity  or 
injustice,  would  have  been  highly  detrimental  to  Engiand.^ 
The  presence  of  the  monarch  would  have  been  almost  alwaysr 
necessary  in  France,  a  station  more  proper  than  England  for 
the  transaction  of  business  with  the  different  powers  of  Eu^ 
rope,  and  possesi^ing  a  more  agreeable  climate.  The  court 
and  the  nobility  would  have  been  attracted  to  that  eountry^ 
England  would  soon  have  been  regarded  as  no  more  than  anr 
insular  appendage  to  France.  Paris  would  have  been  the 
metropolis  of  the  united  Anglo-Francic  empire;  and  London,^ 
forsaken  by  the  court  and  the  nobles,  would  have  dwindletl 
into  a  provincial  capital.  Yet  the  parliament  zealously  sup- 
ported the  pretensions  of  the  monarch ;  and  the  people,  daz- 
zled  with  the  ignis  fatuus.  of  an  ideal  conquest,  seconded  with 
ardour  his  views,  the  realization  of  which  must  have  been? 
Atal  to  the  independence  of  England.*^  A  modern  writer  ha» 


i  larliament 


The  f  arliament  seems*  to  have  hud  some  apprehensions  of  falling  un- 
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obsenred  that  the  elaim  of  Edward  HI.  to  the  Freneh  sue- 
session)  ^  though  neither  founded  in  justice  nor  expedieoeyy. 
^'  was  yet  goffieiently  plausible  to  palliate  that  love  of  exten- 
^<  give  dominion,  with  whieh  not  only  princes,  4iut  eyen  the 
^^  people  in  all  ages  and  countries  have  been  almost  eonstantly 
^  intoxicated/'*  The  people  of  France  were  scarcely  less 
hlameable  in  so  obstinately  rejecting  than  the  English  in  so 
enthusiastically  supporting  his  claims.  .  The  peers  and  ^lieat 
lords,  who  engrossed  the  offices  of  honour  and  emolument, 
might  wish  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  an  English  nobility ; 
but  the  French  nation  ought  to  have  favoured  a  suecession 
which  would  haiie  spared  oceans  of  blood,  and  millions  of 
money,  besides  aggrandizing  the  monarchy  by  so  important 
an  accession  as  the  kingdom  of  England.  Historians  and 
orators  often  declaim  against  the  ambition  of  kings  :  might 
they  not  with  equal,  or  greater  propriety,  reprobate  the  folly 
of  nations. 

The  military  view  of  this  victorious  jeign  merits  a  partic^ 
ular  attention.  According  to  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
feudal  system,  the  armies  original^  consisted  entirely  of  the 
barons,  at  the  head  of  Kleir  vassals,  a  loose  and  disorderly 
force,  almost  independent  ortfae  king,  and  constantly  tending 
to  disorganization.t  In  the  reign  of  Henry  n.'or,  as  some 
think,  previous  to  that  period,  it  became  not  unusual  to  accept 
of  pecuniary  aids,  in  lieu  of  personal  service^  These  fiaeSf 
which  obtained  the  name  of  scutage,  or  service  money ,§  .were 
at  the  first  arbitrarily  imposed  by  the  erown,  or  settled  by 
private  contract  between  individuals  and  the  king*  This 
eommutation  being  a  conveniency.  to  many  of  the  salyeet«, 

dep  a  French  government;  and  stipulated  for  the  independence  of  tic 
English  mmiarchy,  and  the  preservation  of  the  English  laws.  Vide  Stat. 
34  Edward  III.  But  the  natural  order  of  tlungs  would  have  proved  too 
strong  for  these  precautions. 

•  Millar's  Hist  Eng.  Gov.  vol.  %  p.  161. 

f  A  feudal  atf^y  was,  properly,  an  assemblage  of  several  small  armies 
under  different  chiefs,  and  over  which  the  authority  of  the  king  was  ec- 
tremety  limited. 
•     t  Vide  Tindars  Notes  qn  Rapift  1.  p.  7m 

$  From  scutum  a  ^lueld. 
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While  i(  brought  money  into  the  eoffers  of  thd  prince,  became 
gradually  more  common,  aiid  was  brought  under  the  regulation 
of  parliament.*  The  kihg  found  his  power  increased  b^  the 
aeceptance  of  sciitage,  as  it  enabled  him  to  raise  soldiers  that 
were  more  at  his  disposal  than  the  feiidal  levies.f  This  prac^ 
tice  had  begun  greatly  to  prevail  before  the  time  of  Bd ward 
III.  and  daring  his  reign  it  became  still  mdre  general.  Then 
we  find  that  the  numerous  armies,  with  which  he  carried  oii 
his  wars  in  France,  were,  in  a  great  part,  Composed  of  foreign 
mercenaries,  collected  from  different  parts  of  the  continent 
The  splendid  success  which  attended  his  arms,  may^  in  a 
great  measure,  be  ascribed  to  this  circumstance.  In  France 
the  military  force  consisted  almost  wholly  of  feudal  levies, 
and  on  every  occasion  they  were  found  inferior  in  discipline 
to  Edward's  mercenary  troops.  The  greatest  difficulty  that 
he  experienced  was  the  raising  of  money  for  the  payment  of 
his  army.f  In  that  age  commerce  had  not  begun  to  introduce 
a  general  affluence,  except  in  Italy,  the  Mahomedan  part  of 
Spain,  and  the  Netherlands :  in  every  other  part  of  Europe^ 
specie  was  extremely  scar«e.  The  English  parliament  grant- 
ed the  monarch  liberal  subsidies,  which  were  levied  chiefly  oA 
wool^  the  staple  commodity  of  the  kingdom.§  But  the  im^ 
possibility  of  raising  money  for  the  wool  tax  obliged  the  coU 
lectors  to  take  it  in  kind,  and  send  it  to  the  merchants  of 
Flanders  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  use  of  the  king.f  So  slow 
and  circuitous  a  mode  of  raising  money  for  the  public  expen- 
diture was  very  different  from  the  expeditious  system  of 
finance  which  prevails  in  modern  times ;  and  it  requires  no 
great  effort  of  judgment  to  perceive  what  influence  it  must 
have  had  on  the  operations  of  wa^« 

♦  VTde  Magna  Charta,  Johan^  c.  14. 

t  Vide  MiU.  Hist.  Eng.  Ciov.  2.  p.  31.  &c. 

i  Gold  was  iirst  coined  in  England  in  the  year  1345,  the  l8tb  of  Edwai6 
tn — Bym.  Feed.  torn.  5.  p.  4Q3. 

§  Of  this  a  variety  of  instances  ipay  be  seen  in  Knighton^d  Collefi;^ 
Cott  Abridg,  itym.  tasd,  &c.  " 

f  In  the  year  1340  twenty  thousand  sacks  of  wool  were  sent  into  flari- 
Atts  for  the  king's  use.    Vide  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  $.  Cott  Abridg.  p,  IP. 
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Yet  amidst  tkil  seareify  of  moBeyi  whieh  so  greatly  em- 
barrassed kings  aad  eommandersy  the  voeation  of  the  soldier 
was,  in  that  age,  far  more  laerative  than  at  present.  The  pay 
af  the  army  whieh  Edward  eondacted  to  Antwerp  in  the  year 
iH98f  as  stated  by  Dr.  Brady,  will  enable  us  to  make  a  com- 
parison* In  tliat  army,  besides  the  prijiee,  whose  pay  is  stat^ 
cd  at  1^  per  day,  there  were  fourteen  earls,  including  the 
bishop  of  Durham,  each  at  6s.  9d»  per  day ;  forty-four  bar- 
ons and  bannerets  at  44»«  1046  knights  at  2s.  per  day.  The 
number  of  esquires,  eaptains,  &e.  was  402^,  eaeh  of  whom 
had  Is.  per  day*  The  pay  of  the  Serjeants  and  archers  on 
horse-back,  &c.  was  6d.  per  day  ;  of  archers  on  foot  3d.  per 
llay  $  of  the  masons,  carpenters,  smiths,  tentmakers,  miners, 
gunners,  &c.  some  had  Is.  some  lod.  others  6d.  and  others  only 
8d.  per  day.  There  was  also  a  body  of  Welsh  troops,  of 
whieh  the  Serjeants  had  only  4d.  and  the  privates  2d*  per 
day.*  With  the  exception  of  these  it  appears  that  the  paj 
of  the  meanest  soldier  was  3d.  per  day,  equiralent  in  weight 
to  9d.  of  modem  money.  According  to  the  Chronieon  Pre- 
tiosum  of  bishop  Fleetwood^  the  average  price  of  wheat,  is 
those  times,  was  about  4s.  or  I2s.  of  modern  money  per  quar- 
ter. White  wine  was  about  6d.  and  red  about  4d.  per  gallon, 
or  is.  Od.  and  Is.  respectively  in  modern  money.  Beer,  but- 
cher^s  meat,  poultry,  &e.  were  proportionally  cheap*  Sugar 
and  otl^  groceries  were  little  used :  Tea,  coflfee,  and  tobac- 
co wei%'  wholly  unknown.  If  we,  therefore,  compare  the 
relative  value  of  money  and  the  prices  of  provisions,  &c.  is 
ihe  fourteenth  and  the  nineteenth  centuries,  we  shall  find  the 
pay  of  a  common  soldier,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  equiva- 
lent to  more  than  6s.  per  day  at  the  present  time. 

But  pay  wks  far  from  being  the  chief  emolument  of  the 
soldier.  The  frequency  of  plunder  offered  him  much  greater 
advantages,  and  two  or  three  successful  campaigns  were 
sufficient  to  make  his  fortune.  Military  men,  of  all  ranks, 
returned  from  the  wars  laden  with  spoils,  which  enabled 
them  to  make  a  distinguished  figure  and  live  in  a  luxurious 
style.  Not  only  fine  table  linen  but  gold  and  silver  plate, 
and  jewels  whieh  had  formerly  been  seen  only  among  the  no- 

*  This  statement  is  from  Dr.  Bra4;'s  append,  vol.  S» 
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bility,  now  became  eommon  in  the  hondet  of  priiNite  p(»rM49 
who  had  enriched  themselves  in  the  wars.  Among  these  were 
aereriJ  Englishmen  who  had  accompanied  Gny  de  Lnsignan^ 
kiug  of  Cyprus,  and  returned  homo  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
the  east.  This  was  among  the  English  an  agO  of  military 
adrenture ;  and  several  persons  of  an  inferior  elaas  ratsbd 
themselves  by  their  valour  from  indigence  and  obsouritjf  to 
wealth  and  eminence.  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  a  joureeymaH 
tailor  in  London,  quitting  his  trade  for  the  profeslion  of 
arms,  went  as  a  soldier  to  France,  where  he  was  knitted 
for  his  valour.  After  the  peace  oi  Bretigny  he  was  Ope  of 
the  loaders  of  the  Compagnies,  so  &mou8  for  their  ^vage» 
in  Franoe,  and  their  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
any  sovereign.*  Being  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of 
these  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  were  averse  to  every  profe$sio« 
but  war,  and  had  no  dependanee  but  on  their  $words,  he  went 
into  Italy  and  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Marquii  of  A|oni-« 
tetrat  He  was  afterwards  so  greatly  in  favour  withtha 
Duke  of  Milan  that  he  e^oused  his  natural  daughier.  Aftor 
the  death  of  that  prince  Hawkwood  served  the  republio  of 
Florence  with  such  distinguished  success  that  he  acquired  the 
glory  of  boing  considered  as  t(he  restorer  of  military  discipline 
in  Italy.  The  Florentines  were  so  sensible  of  his  merit  that 
after  his  dfeath  they  erected,  in  the  cathedral,  a  monument  to 
perpetuate  th6  memory  of  his  niartial  talents  and  eminent 
services.  The  fortune  of  an  individual  who,  from  the  lowest 
rank  in  life,  raises  himself  to  the  highest  station,  and  renders 
bis  name  an  honour  to  his  country,  is  a  mor?  striking  object 
of  contemplation  than  the  successes  of  an  Edward  or  even  of 
an  Alexander. 

The  martial  and  romantio  genius  of  the  king,  diflfbsed  a 
similar  taste  throughout  the  nation.  It  has  been  already  ob- 
served that  tournaments  were  the  favourite  diversion,  and  that 
Military  parade  was  the  ruling  taste.  Some  historians  repre* 
sent  the  kingdom  as  immersed  in  debauchery  and  licentious- 
i^^ss ;  but  theso  are  only  loose  and  general  remarks,  not  sub- 
stantiated  by  the  evidence  of  facts.  The  history  of  this 
*  These  wet«  a  mixture  of  French,  HemSngs,  Italians,  Germans,  and 
English,  who,  refusing  to  disband  themselves,  remained  in  arms,  a^  ftnr- 
•Jed  many  jM«t8  of  Prahb^v 
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reign  is  far  from  proving  that  either  the  court  or  the  natios 
was  more  vioious  than  in  the  ages  preceding.  The  contrary 
even  appears  to  be  the  case.  The  spirit  of  chivalry,  which 
vas  a  mixture  of  love,  generosity,  and  valour,  served  to  soften 
the  ferocity  of  the  age.  Luxury  indeed,  had  greatly  increa- 
sed in  this  reign  5  hut  whatever  Mopkish  writers  or  modem 
fanatics  may  say  on  the  subject,  increasing  luxury  is  a  mark 
of  increasing  civilization. 

The  luxury  and  splendour  which  characterised,  in  a  peen- 
liar  manner,  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  were  far  from  resem- 
bling the  diffused  elegance  of  modem  times.  It  was  entirely 
eonfined  to  the  prelates,  the  nobles,  the  military  men,  and  a 
few  opulent  merchants.  The  free  burghs  had  increased  in  « 
wealth,  population,  and  influence;  but  the  peasantry  were 
still  in  the  same  abject  state  of  indigence  and  slavery  as  they 
had  been  from  time  immemorial.  The  following  statement  of 
exports  and  imports  in  the  year  1354,  exhibits  an  accurate 
view  of  English  commerce,  and  gives  a  more  just  idea  of  tbe 
contracted  limits  of  the  national  luxury  than  could  be  eon? 
YtjeA  by  any  indefinite  description,'^ 

I.        8.    dl 
Wool  and  feUs    ....;....    277,606    2    9 

Leather 96    2    6 

Coarse  cloth  and  voFBted  .    ••....      16,26618.4 
O^^toms 215  13    7 

294,184  17    2 
3 

Amount  in  modem  money    •    «    .  7.882,554  11    6 

IMPORTS. 

f.       «.  d. 

Pine  doth 11,083  12  p 

Wax     •..:..    •!»••••        815    7  5 

Wine,  1829i  Tons,  at  2/.  per  ton,  amount-7    3  84i  19  0 

ing9  with  customs,  to    .•...•   3      * 

linens,  merceries,  groceries,  &c.     .    .    .    22,943    6  10 

Customs  on  ditto •       285  18  3 

48,970    3    6 

3      • 

m  1  ■ 

Amount  in  modem  money    .    •    /.i46,910  10    0 

4  • 

♦  Records  of  the  Excb^.  ?7th  yewr,  Edward  HI.  ap.  And.  Hist,  Cmm] 
vol.  1. 
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From  the  amouiit  of  the  impeitB,  it  is  evident  that  luxury- 
was  eoiifined  to  a  veiy  small  part  of  the  nation,  that  trade 
was  yet  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  that  the  easterns  made  only  a 
very  ineoiisiderable  part  of  thepnblie  revenue*  It  is  equally 
evident  that  the  woollen  mannfaeture,  whieh  dates  its  CQm^ 
^eneement  from  this  reign,*  was,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  the  king  and  the  parliament,  yet*  in  a  state  of  insignifi- 
^anee.t  The  state  of  eommeree  in  different  ages  is  the  best 
eiiterion  of  the  general  state  of  society,-  and,  by  a  eompara<^ 
itve  view  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  fourteenfli  an4 
the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  eentary,  we  may  form  a  tolerably 
aeebrate  idea  of  the  superior  eleganee  and  refinement  of 
modem  titles. 

*  It  is  asserted  by  some  authora  that  the  coarse  vooUen  manufactures 
of  Torksbire  were  established  in  th^reign  of  Henry  II.  Yide  litUeton's 
Hist  Henry  11.  vol.  1* 

t  Mill  Hist  Eng.  Govern.  2.  p.  383.— In  the  tenth  year  of  Edward  HI. 
A.  B.  1337,  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  wool ;  but 
it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  grant  licences  to  expor^  that  commodity* 
as  the  English  were  not  sufficiently  expert  in  the  manufacture  of  doth. 
Vide  Bym.  Feed.  Tom.  4.  i>.  723,  fso.  MUl  Hist,  English  Govern*  ?.  p. 
382. 
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Botoa^aO)  toA  of  the  Blaek  Prinee,  sneeeeded  to  Hie  throw 
«f  his  g^ndfather,  Edward  UL  The  young  king  was  00I7 
tea  years  of  age,  but  the  memory  of  his  illustrious  pro^ni- 
lora  codcared  biai  to  the  English,  and  he  was 
aSistt  ci^wBed  amidst  the  aeelastatioiis  ol  his  subjeets. 
His  neky  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  assumed  the 
friaa  of  goinenittent  dmiBg  his  minority  $  but  he  found  the 
ad«inistratio«  of  aflhirs  perplexed  with  various  dif&eulties. 
His  sappoct  of  Wickliffe  had  rendered  him  an  object  of  dis- 
like tie  the  Londoners  t  by  the  abuse  of  his  power  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  reign,  he  had  incurred  the  ill  will  of  the 
natioii ;  and  under  these  and  other  disadvantages  he  had  to 
contend  with  the  superior  genius  and  enterprising  spirit  of 
Charlea  V*  king  of  Franee,  whose  watchful  eye  observed 
every  eircumstanee  that  oould  redound  to  his  advantage. 

The  unaccountable  neglect  of  public  affairs  which  charac- 
terized the.  court  of  Edward  III.  towards  the  close  of  his 
reign,  was  sensibly  felt  soon  after  the  accession  of  his  grand- 
son* The  truce  between  £«Bgland  and  France  had  expired  on 
the  ist  of  April  preceding  the  coronation  of  Richard,  with- 
out any  preparations  bring  made  by  the  English  for  renewing 
the  war.  The  ease  was  extremely  different  in  France,  where 
Charles  was  diligently  employed  in  preparing  a  military  and 
naval  force*  When  that  monarch  was  informed  that  the 
infirmities  of  Edward  had  rendered  him  unable  to  act,  he 
gave  orders  for  levying  troops  in  all  parts  of  France,  so  that 
when  he  heard  of  his  death,  he  was  ready  to  bring  five  armies 
into  the  field,  and  soon  made  himself  master  of  all  Giiienne, 
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except  Baurdeaux.*  He  also  equipped  a  nnmelroua  fieet^  and 
as  the  English  were  wholtj  aaprepared,  the  French  nade 
deseents  on  diflferent  parts  of  their  coast ;  and  having  humed 
Hastings,  Portsmouth,  Dartmonth,  and  Plymouth,  defeated  4 
body  of  troops  assembled  by  the  prior  of  Lewis,  and  plnn^ 
dered  the  Isle  of  Wight,  they  retired  with  a  plentiful  booty* 
All  these  disasters  were  imputed  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
and  his  brother  the  earl  of  Cambridge ;  and  the  people  open- 
ly complained  of  their  neglect  in  not  guarding  the  coasts^ 
without  considering  that  they  had  neither  a  fleet,  nor  troops^ 
nor  money.  The  castle  of  Roxborongh  also  being  surprised 
by  the  Scots,  this  loss  increased  the  popular  discontent,  as 
iKvery  misfortune  was  attributed  to  the  negligence  of  the  min<* 
isters* 

While  the  nation  was  thus  dissatisfied,  the  pariiament  met 
in  the  month  of  October,  and  Settled  the  administration  of 
the  government  during  the  king's  minority.  Proper  persont 
were  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  king^s  education,  and  'hia 
three  uncles,  the  Dukes  of  Lancaster  and  Buckingham^  and 
the  earl  of  Cambridge,  with  the  bishops  of  London  and  Sal« 
isbury,  and  several  lords  and  knights,  were  declared  joint 
regents.  This  was  no  small  mortification  to  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  who  had  flattered  himself  with  the  expectation  of 
being  sole  regent;  but  the  parliament  resolved  not  to  trust 
the  whole  management  of  affairs  to  those  who  were  suspect'^ 
ed  of  having  private  views  that  were  incompatible  with  the 
public  welfare.  At  the  same  time  a  liberal  subsidy  was  grant- 
ed for  carrying  on  the  war  against  France ;  but  the  moneys 
instead  of  being  intrusted  to  the  ministers,  was  placed  in  thcT 
hands  of  Phil  pot  and  Walworth,  two  aldermen  of  London,' 
^ho  were  ordered  to  direct  its  application. 

Various  expeditions  were  undertaking  both  against  France 
and  Scotland,  but  none  of  them  were  attended  with  suecess ; 
and  while  England  was  unable  to  defend  her  own  coasts,  the 
Jieople  were  astonished  to  see  an  armament  sent  to  the  assis- 
tance of  the  king  of  Portugal,  against  John,  king  of  Castile. 
Tiiis  measure  originated  in  the  private  views  of  the  duke  of 

•  Hen.  Ai^s  Ghron.  ad  An.  1S7^ 
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Lancaster,  wlio,  in  congequence  of  his  marriage  with  Coir^ 
stantia,  the  daughter  of  Pedro  the  Cruel^  had  assumed  the 
title  of  king  of  Castile,  and  considered  an  alliance  with  For-^ 
Cugal  as  necessary  to  the  support  of  his  pretensions.  Although 
the  duke  was  not  a  favourite  with  the  nation,  he  had  so  much 
infiaence  with  the  council  and  the  parliament^  that,  hy  repre-^ 
senting  the  expediency  of  preventing  the  aggrandisement  of 
the  king  of  Castile,  the  ally  of  France,  he  obtained  a  grant 
of  supplies  for  the  assistance  of  Fortugal,  and  sent  out,  nn^ 
der  the  command  of  his  brother  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  an  ex- 
pedition, which,  in  its  trivial  result,  resembled  those  against 
France  and  Scotland.  These  unimportant  wars,  languidly 
carried  on,  and  productive  of  no  remarkable  events,  scarcely 
merit  historical  commemoration,  as  they  can  be  little  interest ^ 
ing  to  posterity.  The  most  remarkable  occurrence  of  this 
reign  was  the  violent  struggle  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  peo* 
pie  to  overturn  the  baronial  system,  and  to  annihilate  all  the 
distinctions  established  in  society.  Notwithstanding  the 
increased  population  of  the  boroughs,  and  the  numbers,  who 
by  war  and  other  means  had  acquired  freedom,  yet  the  mass 
of  the  peasantry  remained  in  a  state  of  villanage,  slaves  to 
their  lords,  and  transferable  with  the  lands  which  they  evlii* 
vated.  These  men  had  seen  the  charms  of  liberty,  and  pant- 
ed for  the  enjoyment ;  but  they  found  the  weight  of  their 
yoke  increased  with  the  increasing  luxury  of  their  superiors* 
The  triumphant  reign  of  Edvrard  III.  had  been  the  age  of 
expensive  gallantry,  as  well  as  of  martial  splendour ;  a  spirit 
of  profusion  had  entered  with  the  taste  for  tournaments  and 
military  pomp  :  the  luxurious  magnificence  of  the  great 
rendered  them  rapacious,  as  their  wants  could  only  be  sop- 
plied  by  oppressing  tl^eir  poor  dependents. 

Through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  the  people  of  every 
country  in  Europe  had  been  the  patient  slaves  of  the  nobles  j 
and  whenever  they  were  roused  to  arms,  it  was  only  to  deter- 
mine who  should  be  their  masters,  and  not  to  procure  their 
own  emancipation.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  ever 
since  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  system  of  vil- 
lanage had  been  established  throughout  Europe;  and  the 
causes  of  its  dowiifal  have  been  in  every  country  the  samcj 
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altbongh  variaas  eircamstanees  have  prevented  its  decline 
from  being  every  where  equally  rapid.  The  inhabitants  of 
cities  first  perceived  their  own  strength,  and  kings  willingly  * 
granted  them  freedom  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  power 
of  the  barons.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  spirit  of  liberty 
began  to  be  dijQTused  among  the  peasants,  whom  rigorous  and 
absurd  laws  had  attached  to  the  soil.  Reason,  however,  will 
jBuggest,  and  history  shews,  in  numerous  instances,  that  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people  must  be,  in  a  certain  degree,  enlight- 
ened and  refined  before  they  are  properly  qualified  for  eman- 
cipation from  a  yoke  to  which  they  have  been  from  time  im« 
memoriaji  accustomed.  At  the  period  now  under  considertu 
tion,  a  desire  of  liberty  diffused  among  immense  multitude's 
of  semi-barbarians  exerted  itself  in  rude  and  terrible  efforts, 
which  threatened  the  total  subversion  of  society. 

The  spirit  of  barbarous  freedom  had  appeared  in  France 
about  twenty-three  years  before,  and  produced  such  dreadful 
convulsions  as  to  threaten  universal  destruction.*  In  the 
minority  of  Richard  11.  it  manifested  itself  with  not  less  fury 
in  England.  A  capitation,  or  poll-tax,  had  been  imposed  by 
parliament,  and  being  let  out  to  farm,  was  rigorously  collect* 
ed.  The  peasantry  were  already  exasperated  by  the  abuses 
of  villanage.  The  people  of  Kent  and  Essex^  in  particular, 
complained  of  the  negligence  of  the  government  in  not  pro- 
tecting their  coasts  against  the  frequent  descents  of  the 
French ;  and  a  general  discontent  was  excited  against  the 
judges  and  all  the  agents  of  the  law,  who  ruined  the  people  by 
their  extortions.  While  these  predisposing  causes  were 
gradually  operating  to  produce  a  revolt,  they  accidently  re- 
ceived a  sudden  and  violent  stimulus.  A  collector  of  the 
poll-tax,  demanding  of  Walter  Tyler,  of  Deptford,  the  sum 
requisite  for  one  of  his  daughters,  the  father  ai&rmed  that  she 
was  under  the  age  specified  by  the  act.  The  brutal  collector 
attempting  to  ascertain  the  truth,  by  an  act  of  indecency,  the. 

•  In  the  year  1358,  when  king  John  was  prisoner  in  lEngland,  the  peas- 
antry of  France,  exasperated  almost  to  madness,  by  the  oppression  of  thetr 
Lord?,  resolved  to  extirpate  all  the  nobles»  and  were  not  reduced  ^^til 
they  had  made  the  most  dreadful  devastations.  The  ^oie  military  force 
iof  the  kingdom  was  found  necessary  to  suppress  this  insurrection. 
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U&tr  iovlaiitly  boekefl  iwt  kit  httAw  witli  % 
Tlie  «]p6etaton  ap^^lauded  the  aeiioYi :  In  an  iii« 
ptaal  the  popnlaee  of  Deptfoni  tvse  sb  arms^  and  fi*ointhat 
^aee  the  i^irit  of  riebellioQ  rapidly  »pread  through  Kent  and 
Bttex,  where  the  miodft  of  the  people  ^re  already  in  a  fer^ 
kmit  in  a  short  time  Walter,  eomaiottly  ealkd  Vi^ti  Tyler, 
^ho  wae  ehosen  by  the  iiiBiirgeats  as  their  leader,  sa4v  hiliiself 
mt  the  head  of  a  hnadred  thousand  tten.  This  iTeroeioad  mal'- 
titafc  liberated  all  the  pr»oaers  eoiifined  in  the  different 
fpMdt.  Among  these  was  a  priest  of  Maidstone,  named 
John  Bdi,  who,  by  his  seditions  sermons,  raised  the  f  nty  of 
4ie  popnlaeo  to  the  ntmost  height.  The  doetrlne  whieh  he 
jnealeated.  wo«  that  all  men  being  descended  fhnn  Adam, 
^ere  ought  to  be  no  ^stinctlon,  and  in  eonseqnenee  that  it 
was  the  doty  of  the  insnrgente  to  redtf  ee  the  ^^rld  to  a  per* 
ftet  equality.  In  eohformlty  t^  this  prineiple  dtey  tesolved 
Ito  extirpate  all  die  nobifity)  aaid  destiny  all  thatheM  any  dis« 
tiligaiBhed  office.  TheNf  aeeordiogiy  eut  off  the  heads  of  an 
the  lords,  gentlemen,  judges,  and  professors  of  the  law,  thikt 
wtsre  so  nnftrtvnate  as  to  iall  ioto  l^eir  hands.  Aft^  glutiiiig 
their  fiiry  with  nattreroas  tietims,  they  ad^aineed  liiwaardk 
iiondon,  and  halted  at  Blaehh&a?th,  whete  Wat  Tyler  re- 
«ie>^d  faa»  army. 

Biehatd,  on  reeei^dng  intelligf^iee  of  their  appm^eh  to  Vkt 
tapital,  sent  to  know  their  dema!nds%  They  replied  Uiat  'Aej 
iesii^d  the  king  to  eome  and  eonfcr  wi&  them  In  person 
Vl^ir  i%qnest  being  debated  in  ithe  ebnneil,  M^as  rejected  by 
{he  nd<riee  of  Simon  Sa^nry ,  lu-ehbishop  of  Caniterbnry,  tfnd 
Robert  de  Hales,  prior  of  Bt  Joltn,  high  ti^dstirieil-  of  En^and. 
On  ihisthe  insttrgonts  immedlatdy  marched  to  London,  and 
possessed  themseWes  of  the  borough  of  8oiHhwark.  London 
bridge  had  (hen  gates,  which  being  shut  at  their  approaeh> 
Might  fm*  some  time  have  stopped  their  impelaosHy;  baft  the 
oiijr  mob  opened  thein  in  opite  of  1^  magistrates.  They^ci 
entered  the  city,  where  their  ravages  were  such  as  might  be 
eip'eeted  i\rom  so  nnmerous  and  fbtoeious  k  rabble.  They 
immediately  began  to  annihilate  all  appearances  of  grandeur 
and  distmction,  and  4set  fire  to  the  bouses  of  those  whom  they 
deemed  their  enemies.    The  ^a¥oy,  the  doi^  of  Lani^ter^ 


l^alaee,  Ike  iMpitftl  af  8t.  /(Oui'f,  <^i«MweIl>  ih»  mWAO^ 

op'8  r^aoe,  »he  T«»pte,  witk  ftll  the?  ivritiqgs  k«p(  ttieiif^ 

were  eom^med  by  tk^  4»mQ9  j  iui4  tk^  Iwweft  ff  th^  jn^ge^, 

loi^,  nnd  prioeipia  eiU«6Q%  skimd  tbe  n%m»  Ht».    Tii0 

fprelgii  iiierelimt%  partie«liir]y  tha  Flmtngs^  ayiiiitl  m*iw 

they  were  ^xitemBlj  iaeeii«e4»  beuig  ajbov^  lUI  oiken  tbe  eb^ 

jeet3  of  their  rengeanee^  were  (Inigged  fr<im  tk«^  eJbiireli««^ 

where  they  had  taken  sanetfiary,  and  iaslaoily  ma«mircd» 

Amidst  this  Iremendolts  scene  of  uniireraal  eoBfiitHHBy  vkile 

Ijondon  resembled  a  town  taken  by  stormy  ajid  imnienfe  fwn- 

titles  ^!  riek  fbmttare,  plate»  and  valuaUehierefcaiidise  ivere 

destroyed ;  it  is  wortby  of  remark  that  the  Insargents  ftpfffa^^ 

priated  nothing  to  thetr  own  vs^  hot  eommitted  all  t9  tk^ 

fiaD^9, 

Hairing  met  with  no  opposition  in  the  eUy^  tbe  rabfds  re- 
solved to  attack  the  T«wer»  tke  garrison  of  wbieh,  eoDsistuig 
qC  twelve  hundred  men,  being  intlmwiated  at  their  ^praael^ 
opened  the  gates.  Here  they  f^nnd  the  i^rehbisbop  of  Ct^x^ 
ferbary  and  tbe  high  treasur^^  mi  instantly  eni  off  their 
fieads.  After  thia,  dividing  tbemseltes  into  three  bo4if% 
l¥at  Tyler,  with  abont  thirty  tkoilsaiid  meHy  remainjod  m  tb^ 
Tis^nity  of  the  Tqwer:  Jask  8triiiW>  witk  the  in^nrgents  of 
Essex,  amounting  tQ  about  sii^ty  tWsand»  «larehed  into  tbp 
eity ;  and  the  third  body  eneamped  upon  Mile;eii4  Green* 

Jkiring  these  transactions,  thQ  king  a?i4  h|s  coqneilpe»^v^ 
ingthe  impossibility  of  stemming  tte  eonrse  of  sc^nveirwheln^ 
ing  a  torrent,  were  in  the  ntnost  perplexity.  The  urgency  of 
the  case  suggested  the  necessity  of  oSbrtng  tke  insurgents  ^ 
eharter,  abolishihg  ytHanage,  and  granting  a  general  pardoi^ 
'The  people  of  Essex,  althongh  they  were  in  full  pessessio|i 
ef  the  eity,  readily  accepted  tke  pr^pofal;  and  tbe  charter 
being  properly  Mthenticated,  they  returned  pe^eeabLy  hoim^ 
Tyler  and  his  associates  proved  less  tractaUe ;  bat  as  he  proi* 
fessed  a  willingness  to  enter  into  a  negociation  with  the  king 
himiself,  Hieburd?  with  a  few  attendants,  repaired  to  Smiths 
field,  an4  sent  to  invite  Mm  to  a  conference.  Tke  demagiogpl^ 
immediately  moved  forward  at  the  head  of  his  troops;  and 
arriving  at  the  place  of  eoiibrenee,  Tyler  and  the  kii^  behig 
on  horseback,  the  former  demanded  not  only  the  aboU^ieii  ef 
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yillana^,  but  also  that  all  parks,  ehaees,  and  warren's,  should 
be  thrown  open  and  made  common,  so  that  every  man  might 
havelibertj  to  hunt,  fish,  and  fowl,  in  every  pfaert  of  the 
kin^om.  While  he  was  making  these  demands,  he  Irfted  up 
his  sword  seyeral  timefr  in  a  menacing  manner.  This  inso- 
lence so  excited  the  indignation  of  Sir  William  Walworth, 
jnayor  of  London,  who  attended  the  king,  that,  without  con- 
sidering the  danger  to  which  he  exposed  his  royal  master,  he 
discharged  such  a  blow  with  his  sword,  on  thei  head  of  the 
demagogue,  that  he  laid  him  dead  at  hi»  feet*  The  insur- 
gents, seeing  the  fall  of  their  leader,  exhorted  one  another  to 
revenge  his  death ;  and  their  bows  were  already  bent  for  the 
execution  of  their  purposie,  when  the  king,  although  not  yet 
sixteen  years  of  age,  riding  up  to  them,. with  an  admirable 
presence  of  mind,  cried  out,  "  Whatj  my  lieges,  will  you  kill 
your  king  ?  be  not  concerned  for  the  loss  of  your  leader :  T, 
myself,  will  be  your  general :  follow  me  into  the  field  and  you 
shall  have  whatever  you  desire." 

.  The  insurgents  immediately  desisted  frdm  their  purpose. 
Struck  with  the  condescension  of  their  king  they  followed 
him  as  if  by  a  mechanical  impulse.  No  sooner  were  they 
come  into  the  fields,  than  they  saw  marching  towards  them  a 
body  of  a  thousand  armed  citizens,  whom  the  mayor  had  ex- 
peditiously raised,  and  placed  under  the  conduct  of  an  expe- 
rienced oflGicer.  Terrified  at  the  sight,  they  imagined  that  the 
ivhole  city  was  ready  to  attack  them  5  and  the  foremost  ranks 
throwing  down  their  arms  begged  for  quarter.  The  rest  im- 
mediately  followed  their  example,  and  thus,  in  a  few  moments, 
this  numerous  and  feroeious  multitude  was  dispersed  in  a 
manner  almost  miraculous. 

But  it  was  not  in  Kent  and  Essex  alone  that  the  spirit  of 
insurrection  possessed  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  While 
the  peasantry  of  these  counties  were  threatening  the  court 
and  the  metropolis  with  destruction,  John  Ball  and  John 
Wraw,  two  seditious  priests,  excited  the  populace  of  Sulfolft 
to  revolt,  and,  assembling  a  mob  of  fifty  thousand  men,  com- 

♦  This  scene  is  well  represented  by  an  excellent  painting  now  in  the 
Gnildball  at  London. 
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mlttM  numberless  enormities*  Among  others  the  ehief  jasficef 
Sir  John  Cavendish,  fell  a  victim  to  their  fury.  They  also' 
burned  all  the  aneient  charters  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Edmund's^ 
Bury,  and  in  the  uni\rer9ity  of  Cambridge.  At  the  same  time 
Littester^  an  inn*keeper,  or,  according  to  others,  a  dyer,  of 
Norwich;  headed  another  body  of  insurgents,  and  put  to  death 
all  the  judges  and  lawyers  that  fell  into  his  hands.  As  for 
the  nobles  and  gentlemen  this  insolent  demagogue  obliged 
them  to  serve  him  on  their  knees,  or,  in  case  ^f  their  refusal, 
immediately  ordered  his  followers  to  strike  off  their  heads. 
While  these  tremendous  scenes  of  popular  fury  threatened 
the  extinction  of  the  higher  classes,  and  the  total  subversion 
of  social  order,  it  was  impossible  that  the  government  should 
act  with  the  promptitude  required  by  an  emergency  which 
was  without  any  example  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom*  In 
such  a  state  of  universal  confusion,  it  became  necessary  that 
private  persons,  without  waiting  for  orders  from  the  court, 
should  endeavour  to  free  themselves  from  the  impending  dan- 
ger. Henry  Spencer,  bishop  nf  Norwicli,  a  prelate  of  great 
eourage,  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  use  of  arms  as  well  as 
of  prayers  on  so  extraordinary  an  occasion,  when  the  clei^y 
and  laity  were  equally  menaced  with  ruin.  Putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  few  loyal  subjects,  he  attacked  and  defeated 
the  insurgents  with  a.terrible  slaughter.  Two  of  their  prin- 
cipal leaders,  Littesler  and  Wraw,  being  taken  prisoners,  the 
priest  was  beheaded  on  the  spot ;  and  his  colleague  was  sent 
to  London  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  crimes. 

This  insurrection  being  so  speedily  crushed  by  the  vigo- 
rous exertions  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  the  Jsing,  by  the 
advice  of  his  council,  resolved  to  chastise  the  rebels.  Hith- 
erto we  have  seen  with  horror  the  ferocity  of  the  people :  at 
this  moment  we  are  called  to  reprobate  the  injustice  of  tite 
court.  The  charter  of  privileges  and  pardon,  granted  to  the 
insurgents,  was  revoked  by  a  royal  proclamation,  and  the 

barons  were  ordered  to  levy  troops  of  unque^tion- 
A.  D.^lo'si.  ^^'^  loyalty  and  lead  them  directly  to  London. 

An  army  of  forty  thousand  men  being  expeditious- 
ly raised,  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  one  of  which  proceed- 
ed i^to  Kent,  and  the  king  at  the  head  of  the  other  marched 
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against  the  people  of  E^sex,  who  were  again  begiiining  to  m€ 
in  eoDseqaenee  of  the  revocation  of  the  charters.  The  sod* 
den  approach  of  the  royal  army,  howerer,  totally  diseon^ 
etrted  their  measurCiT;  and  they  were  easily  defeated.  Great 
Bamhers  fell  with  arms  in  their  hands ;  and  above  fifteen 
hundred,  among  whom  i^ere  many  of  their  principal  kaders^ 
are  said  to  have  died  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.* 

This  insurrection  of  the  peasantry,  when  considered  in  evC'' 
ry  point  of  View,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
English  history,  and  far  more  important  than  the  cabals  of 
harons  and  bishops  and  the  intrigues  of  courtiers,  which  dis- 
grace the  annals  of  almost  every  reign.  The  demands  of  the 
insurgeats  have  been  eendeilined,  by  historians,  as  insolent  and 
unreasonable.  Such  they  would  undoubtedly  appear  to  their 
lordly  oppressors ;  but  their  principal  objects  were*  only  that 
freedom  which  is  so  gloriously  established  and  secured  by  th« 
present  constitution  of  England.  Their  demand  of  the  abo» 
lition  of  villanage  must,  in  our  days,  meet  with  universal  ap- 
jprobation :  that  of  Wat  Tyler,  who  required  a  general  liberty 
of  hunting,  fishing,  and  fowling,  was,  indeed,  less  founded  on 
^ason :  such  a  privilege,  without  being  necessary  to  the  eom^ 
Tortable  subsistence  of  the  poor,  would  have  been  inimical  to 
their  industry,  and  have  withdrawn  their  attention  ft*om  agri^ 
Cultural  and  mechanical  pursuits.  But  the  people,  when  pos^ 
feessed  of  power,  seldom  confine  their  expebtatioas  within  the 
limits  of  reason  and  utility  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  ahangb^ 
ty  demagogue,  who  was  master  of  the  metropolis,  should  b# 
somewhat  extravagant  in  his  demands. 

The  circumstances  atteioding  this  insurrection^  must  be  coh^ 
Bidered  as  extraordinary.  History  scarcely  records  an  action 
more  daring,  and  at  the  same  time  more  imprudent,  than  that 
bf  the  mayor  of  London,  who  killed  the  leader  of  so  ferocious 
a  body,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  followers,  conscious  o^ 
their  own  strength,  and  already  prepared  by  scenes  of  blood 
and  destruction  for  the  most  desperate  enterprises.  Nor  dties 
history  afford  any  instance  of  an  actiod  so  unprincipled,  as 
well  as  so  inconsiderate,  being  followed  by  so  peaceable  conse- 

*  RapUil.p.458. 
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^iie&eeli.  This  was  imdoubtedly  owing  to  tlbe  adniraUe  pre* 
«eiKee  of  wind  displayed  bj  Richard^  land  not  to  have  beeA  ex*- 
peetfed  from  a  prinee  bf  his  age,  Ro jal  eondeseension  is  ofteft 
«Dfe  powerful  tb&n  artns,  and  popular  eomntotioHs  are  alivayt 
^di  reeted  by  irtegalar  impiilgeB  ;  but  yet  it  is  somewhat  wonder- 
iul  that  a  body  of  thirty  thiotisafld  insui^ents^  who  had  already 
«faewn  themselves  so  daring  and  feroeioAs,  should  throw  down 
iheir  arms  and  beg  for  nterc^y  on  the  first  appearaoiee  of  a  few 
Urmed  citizens.  This  eireum»taiice  serves  strongly  to  shew  th^ 
inefficiency  of  a  mek^  and  how  little  the  populace,  without 
able  leaders,  without  combination  of  plakis  and  regularity  of 
onovements,  is  able  to  aeeomplilh  any  great  design. 

The  revocation  of  the  charters  of  freedom  and  pardoa 
granted  on  this  oecttsion^  imd  the  nutnerons  oxecutions  which 
foHowedin  oonsequenee^  are  mentioned  by  hiidorians  withonlj 
a  flight  ^ree  of  eensure.  These^  however,  ought  to  be 
marked  with  disapprobation  by  every  friend  of  huraantfyk 
But  oirr- ancient  annalists  were  neither  philosopher  nor  phi^ 
lanthropists*  inflnenced  ^y  the  spirit  of  the  times^  they  celi«- 
^ndered  the  interests  of  bishops  and  harons  alone  as  worthy  of 
atteatioti,  aad  f<n:got  that  ^he  people  had  any  claim  to  the 
common  rights  of  mfwkind.  Even  when  their  statement  of 
fac^s  may  be  regarded  as  accurate,  their  moral  jnetares  are 
geaerailj  misrepresentatioBs.  The  frequent  insurrections  of 
the  harons  against  their  king,  are  called  stri^gles  for  their 
priyilegeft,  or  at  least  are  spoken  of  without  any  severe  cen*- 
sare.  The  insurrection  of  the  plebians  against  the  barons  is 
branded  with  all  the  virulence  of  reproach.  The  punishment 
of  kisaiigent  nobles  is  called  cruelty :  the  punishment  of  men 
straggling  for  their  native  freedom  is  denominated  justice.  In 
ihime  days  of  oppression  a  prinee  might  batcher  his  poorer 
subjects  by  thousands,  without  incurring  much  censure  from 
historians :  it  was  only  "when  he  laid  hands  on  some  of  the  no^ 
hks,  or  eontroUed  th^  pretensions,  that  he  was  denominated 
a  tyrant.  At  this  period  the  rude  outlines  of  the  constitution 
had  indeed  been  drawn;  but  the  state  of  feudal  slavery  was 
hothing  ameliorated ;  and  after  these  struggles  for  freedom, 
the  fetters  of  the  peasanti^  were  rendered,  if  possible,  moro^ 
galling.  Two  acts  of  parliament,  passed  in  this  reign,  shews 
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the  state  of  oppression  in  which  that  class  of  people  were 
Md.  One  of  these  of  the  12th  Rieh.  II.  enacts,  that  no  peas- 
ant above  twelve  yeiars  of  age,  shall  be  permitted  to  learn 
ftny  trade.  By  the  other  it  is  enaeted  that  no  artificer,  labour- 
er, or  servant,  male  or  female,  shall  go  out  of  one  hundred 
into  another,  without  a  testimonial  under  the  king's  seal,  on 
pain  of  being  set  in  the  stocks,  and  reconducted  to  his  or  her 
re^eetive  hundred  or  wapentake,  unless  sent  on  business  by 
his  or  her  ''  lord  and  master.*"  These  statutes,  contrasted 
with  the  freedom  which  every  Englishman  now  enjoys  under 
our  happy  constitution,  shew  that  the  complaints  of  the  ple- 
hians  were  not  unfounded,  and  that  their  demand  of  the  abo- 
Htiott  of  villanage  was  just  and  reasonable  ^  but  their  manner 
of  endeavouring  to  acquire  freedom  was  irregular  and  incon- 
sistent with  public  safety.  The  grand  misfortune  was,  that 
in  those  times,  no  liberties  could  be  obtained,  unless  they  were 
extorted  by  force. 

The  military  events  of  this  reign  are  scarcely  worth  men- 
tioning, and  the  political  transactions  of  Richard  11.  with 
foreign  nations  have  had  no  influence  on  the  state  of  posteri- 
iji  A  wild  croisade,  undertaken  in  this  reign,  may  be  rank- 
ed among  the  many  instances  of  the  madness  of  nations.  A 
schism  had  long  divided  the  church,  and  at  this  period  two 
Popes,  Urban  and  Clement,  divided  the  suffrages  of  chris- 
tians by  their  pretensions  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  Two  in- 
falliMes  in  opposition  to  each  other,  exhibited  a  pfa«enomenon 
tulfficient  to  puzzle  a  philosopher,  and  it  was  impossible  that 
the  people  should  know  which  was  the  true  vicar  of  Christ. 
England,  however,  adhered  to  Urban,  as  France  did  to  Clenr- 
eiit.  Each  of  them  liberally  bestowed  on  the  other  showers 
of  excommunications  and  anathemas ;  but  Urban  resolved  to 
Join  temporal  to  spiritual  arms,  as  in  using  the  latter  alone 
both  parties  had  equal  advantages.  He  therefore  published 
against  Clement  and  his  adherents  a  croisade,  with  the  saine 
indulgencies  and  privileges  as  had  formerly  been  granted  to 
those  who  took  arms  for  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  from 
Ihe  infidels.  Henry  Spencer,  bishop  of  Norwich,  was  dec]are4' 

'  Vide  Apd.  Hist  Comm.  1,  p,  333.. 
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general;  and  all  elasses   of  people  in  England,  nobifityi 
elergy,  gentry,  and  plebians,  engaged  with  ardovr  in  ihit  anti^ 

ehristian  enterprise.  The  paiiiamest  approving 
A.D.1383,  ^1^  undertaking,  granted  a  liberal  gnbsidy^  and 
the  bishop,  with  an  army  of  .fifty  thousand  foot  and  two  ihon<« 
sand  horse,  passed  o^er  to  €alais.  Having  eaptnred  Graven 
line,  Mardyke,  and  Dunkirk,  and  totally  defea4;ed  the  earl  of 
Flanders  with  great  slaughter,  he  advnneed  to  Ypres.  A 
mutiny  in  bis  army  obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  that 
plaee,  and  to  abandon  his  catmon  $*  but  he  afterwurds  gained 
a  eottstderable  yictory  over  the  Freneh.  This  was  the  ter- 
mination of  his  sueeess.  Charles  YI.  kin^  of  Franee,  ad^ 
vaneiag  with  a  numerous  army,  found  meaii»  i&  surround  the 
English ;  and  the  bishop  general  was  obliged  to  purchase  hia 
retreat  to  England  by  surrendering  the  plaeei^  whieh  he  had 
taken.  Thus  ended  this  extravagant  eroisade  which  had 
eost  England  a  great  nnn^erof  men  and  vast  sums  of  moneys 
\iitbout  being  eompensated  by  any  advantage  or  rendering 
any  service  to  the  Ptope. 

The  expedition  of  the  Bake  of  LalflAister^  fior 
•^^^'the  purpose  of  pliacing  himsdif  on  the  throne  of 
Castile,  was  less  romantic  but  equally  pernicious  to  Eng- 
land. This  grand  object  of  the  Duke  had  no  small  inftuenc6 
t)nthe  politics  of  theconrt  of  I^ondon;  and  by  the  forces  of 
England  and  Portugal^  he  considered  its  attainment  as  possii 

sible.  Having  landed  his  army  at  Coruhiia,  and 
jj^^'j^  reduced  the    province  of  Gallicia,  he  obtained 

from  the  king  of  Castile  a  sum  of  money,  in  con^ 
^(deration  of  which  he  resigned  his  pretensions.  Be  also 
conelnded  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  his  daughter  and  the 
eldest  son  of  that  monarch,  and  by  that  transaction  paved  the 
way  for  his  posterity  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Castile. 

Thus  the  public  interest  was  sacrificed  to  the  private 
viewg  of  the  great.  Although  the  posterity  of  John  of  GiEiunt 
was  eventually  aggrandized  by  this  expedition,  the  natioii 
was  burdened  with  the  expense,  and  even  saw  its  safety  en- 

*  Wals.  p.  299.  It  appears  that  since  the  battle  of  Cr^ss}^  cannon  bad 
become  common  in  the  Eng^lish  and  French  armie9« 
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davgered  by  tlie  fonmdAble  preparatioBS  of  France^  wUle 
the  best  troops  of  England  were  employed  in  Spain.  Charles 
¥1.  taking  adyaatage  of  an  opportunity  whieh  appeared  so 
Ikyourable,  resolyed  to  make  a  grand  effort  for  the  eonquest 
of  England.  His  fleet  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  twelve 
hnndr^  and  eighty-seyen  ships,  and  his  army  of  sixty  thou- 
sand men.*  All  Enrope  was  astonished  at  his  preparations^ 
and  anxiously  expected  the  result  The  expedition,  ]||ioweyer, 
was  frustrated  by  some  intrigues  at  the  eourt  of  France,  and 
ttie  jealousy  of  the  Duke  of  Berry ,t  who,  desirous  of  render- 
ing the  project  abortive,  delayed  the  embarkation 
A^D.  im  ****  *^  season  was  too  far  advanced,  and  the  Eng- 
lish had  so  far  completed  their  preparations  as  to 
have  little  to  fear  from  ai|,  enemy.  The  levies  had  been  made 
with  such  expedition  and  success,  that  an  army  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men  was  speedily  collected.  A  great  part  of 
these  troops  were  cantoned  within  twenty  miles  round  Lon- 
don, but  being  ill  paid  they  lived  at  discretion  and  plundered 
the  country.^  The  fear  of  invasion  soon  subsided*  The 
French  fla^t  was  almost  destroyed  by  a  storm,  and  most  of 
their  ships  were  wrecked  on  the  English  coasts.  After  this 
no  military  events  of  importance  took  place  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  although  it  was  not  till  the  year  1396  that 
41  truce  of  twenty-eight  years  was  concluded  between  the  two 
erowns,  and  confirmed  by  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  Riehari 
and  Isabella,  daughter  of  Charles  ¥1.$  The  wars  with  Scot- 
land ako  present  only  a  scene  of  predatory  expeditions^  inter- 
rupted from  time  to  time  by  temporary  truces. 

The  internal  administration  during  this  reign  would  afford 
ample  materials  for  those  historians  who  delight  in  fatiguing 
their  readers  with  tedious  details  of  the  intrigues  of  a  corrupt 
court,  and  the  cavils  of  bishops  and  barons,  who  endeavoured 
«oinetimes  to  correct  and  sometimes  to  encourage  royal  weak- 
ness and  ministerial  profligacy.  In  his  early  youth  Richard 
,Iiad  completely  alienated  the  affections  of  the  lower  orders  i 

•  Froiss.  lib.  2.  c.  178.— Tyrrel,  p.  904« 
f  Mezeral.  Heiu  Ab.  Chron.  An*  1386» 

*  Wals.p.  323. 
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and  it  only  remained  to  make  the  nobilily  his  enemies.  He  had 
seareely  attained  his  seventeenth  year  when  he  began  plainly 
to  mantfest  his  inclinations.  But  Riehard  was  ruined  by  flat- 
terers^  who  inspired  him  not  only  with  extravagant  notions  of 
the  roya)  prerogative  but  with  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  own 
merit  His  favourites,  obtained  over  him  an  entire  aseenden* 
ey,  and  when  the  parliament  presented  an  address,  desiring 
their  dismissal,  he  rashly  answered,  that  ^^To  please  the  par- 
liament he  would  not  turn  o^ut  the  meanest  seullion  in  his 
kitehen." 

Riehard,  by  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  formed  the  design 
ef  rendering  himself  absolute,  and  the  judges  were  prevailed 
on  to  deelare  that  the  king  was  above  the  laws.  The  parlid^ 
ment  was  also  to  be  converted  into  an  engine  of  despotism; 
and,  for  that  purpose,  he  attempted  to.  pack  the  House  of  Conic 
nons  by  ordering  that  no  members  should  be  returned  except 
such  as  the  king  and  his  council  should  nominate.  But  it  was 
ftuad  somewhat  difficult  to  deprive  the  boroughs  of  their 
right  of  election,  and  the  sheriflb  informed  him  that  it  was 
impossible  to  comply  with  his  orders.  In  spite,  therefore,  of 
the  endeavours  of  the  king,  a  free  parliament  was  assembled, 
and  its  decisions  proved  fatal  to  the  ministers.  The  arch- 
bishop of  York,  with  the  bishops  of  Durham  an4 

^'  ^^^'  Chichester,  and  a  number  of  lords  and  even  of 
ladies,  who  had  favoured  the  designs  of  the  eourt,  were  ban- 
ished, and  their  estates  confiscated.  The  judges  suffered  thef 
same  punishment;  and  judge  Tresilian,  one  of  the  chief  ad- 
visers of  Richard's  arbitrary  measures,  was  hanged,  togethei; 
with  a  nnmber  of  knights  and  gentlemen.  From  these 
severities  towards  the  ministers  this  was  called  the  merciless 
parliament.* 

The  privy  council  wik  now  completely  changed;  but  no 
change  was  effected  in  the  disposition  of  the  king.  Finding' 
the  maxims  of  the  new  ministers  different  from  thpse  which 
be  had  imbibed,  he  dismissed  them  and  appointed  others  who 
were  more  compliant  with  his  will,  and  by  whose  advice  he» 
seized  his  nncle,  the  duke  of  Glouscester,  the  favourite  of  the 

•  Bs^  and  Tind^l's  notes,  vol.  1.  p.  465. 
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nation^  and  eansed  him  to  be  secretly  conveyed  io  Calais^ 
where  he  was  murdered  in  prison.*  In  the  mean  while 
Biehardy  who  loved  pomp  and  magnificence  more  than  any 
of  his  predecessors^  spent  immense  sums  in  tournaments  and 
splendid  entertainments ;  and,  although  England  was  dread- 
fully aJ&icted  with  pestilence  and  famine,  he  discontinued  none 
of  his  diversions  nor  retrenched  an j  of  his  expenses.  Id  his 
kitchen  alone  three  hundred  domestics  were  employed,  and 
the  queen  had  the  same  number  in  her  service;  and  it 
is  said  that  this  prince  daily  entertained  six  thousand  per- 
sons.t  Ambitious  of  surpassing  in  magnificence  all  the  mon- 
archs  of  Europe,  he  aJQTeeted  in  every  thing  as  great  a  pro- 
fuseness  as  if  he  had  possessed  inexhaustible  treasures.  As 
bis  revenues  were  totally  inadequate  to  his  extravagant  ex- 
penses, he  tried  to  borrow  money  of  the  Londoners ;  and  this 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  means  by  which  he  intended  to 
render  himself  independent  of  parliament.  At  first  he  sound* 
ed  the  inclinations  of  the  citizens  by  asking  a  loan  of  only 
a  thousand  pounds.  His  views  were  frustrated :  he  experien* 
ced  a  mortifying  refusal ;  but  he  soon  met  with  an  opportu- 
nity of  revenging  the  affront.  Under  the  pretext  of  a  tumult 
of  little  consequence,  raised  by  a  baker's  apprentice,  he  strip- 
ped the  city  of  all  its  privileges,  and  took  away  its  charter, 
which  the  citizens  weiT  obliged  to  redeem  with  a  present  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  and  two  crowns  of  gold.t  But,  by  these 
extortions,  Richard  inade  the  city  of  London  his  enemy,  a 
circumstance  which  at  length  contributed,  in  no  small  degree, 
to  his  ruin. 

Arbitrary  power  was  an  object  of  which  this  monarch  never 
lost  sight.  To  this  all  his  measures  had  a  tendency,  and  al- 
though hated  both  by  the  people  and  the  nobles,  he  found 
means  at  length  to  accomplish  his  purpose.    Renewing  his 

•  The  king  coming  to  the  duke's  house  in  Essex,  and  pretending  that 
his  presence  was  necessary  at  a  cabinet  council,  persuaded  him  to  go  vith 
him,  in  the  night,  to  London.  In  passing  over  Epping  forest  h»  was 
seized  by  some  troops,  placed  in  ambush,  and  conveyed  on  board  a^ip 
Vfhich  waa  reuly  in  the  Thames  for  that  purpose.  Proiss.  lib.  4  c  3$,  &c 

t  This  must  be  a  mistake  of  historians.  It  must  rather  be  supposeU 
^hat  this  number  was  entertained  not  daUy  but  on  particula'r  occasions. 

^iUpinl.p.466. 
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former  attempt  to  have  a  parliament  devoted  to  his  will,  he 
aeted  with  deeper  policy  and  met  with  greater  suecess.  His 
first  precaution  vras  to  chsinge  all  the  sheriffs  in  the  kingdom, 
and  to  admit  none  into  that  oifiee  hut  such  as  promised  to  he 
wholly  subservient  to  his  designs.  He  had  taken  the  same 
preeautiou  with  respect  to  all  officers  that  had  credit  and 
power  in  counties  and  boroughs  :  so  that  by  means  of  these 
agents  he  caused  such  representatives  to  be  chosen  as  her 
had  previously  secured.  If  any  whom  the  king  disapproved 
were  elected,  the  sheriffs  had  orders  not  to  return  them,  but  to 
eause  others  to  be  chosen  ^  and  as  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  were  the  judges  of  the  affairs  of  election,  he  was 
able,  by  these  means,  to  confirm  or  reject  whomsoever  he 
pleased.  This  is  mentioned  by  historians  as  the  first  instance 
of  packing  a  parliament.* 

The  national  representation  being  thus  modelled, 
*  the  bishop  of  Exeter  opened  the  session  with  a 
speech  in  which  he  laboured  to  prove  that  the  power  of  the 
king  was  unlimited,  and  that  those  who  attempted  to  set  bounds 
to  his  authority  deserved  the  highest  punishment.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  principle  the  parliament  made  no  scruple  of  sac 
rifieing,  to  the  passions  of  the  monarch  and  the  interested 
views  of  his  favourites,  the  most  distinguished  lords  of  the 
realm.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  impeached  of 
high  treason,  for  having  been  one  of  the  commissioners,  ap* 
pointed  by  the  parliament  of  1386,  for  inspecting  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs,  and  on  this  singular  charge  was  eon* 
demned  to  banishment,  and  his  estate  was  confiscated  to  the 
king's  use.  The  earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick  being  ac- 
cused of  having  formerly  opposed  the  royal  authority,  and 
for  which  crime  they  had  received  the  king's  pardon  nine 
years  ago,  received  sentence  of  death :  the  former  was  execu* 
ted,  and  the  punishment  of  the  latter  was  changed  into  per- 
petual exile.  Under  the  pretext  of  dispatching  more  regu- 
larly the  public  business,  the  parliment  then  invested  a  cer- 
tain number  of  commissioners  with  the  authority  of  the  whole 

♦  This  year,  ISdr.Itichard  caused  Westminster  Hall  to  be  tsJcen  down 
and  beg^  to  repair  it  as  it  now  stands.  Stowe  B.  Gib,  p.  48.  Camd, 
Middlesex. 
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Honce ;  and  bj  an  nnpreeedented  act,  the  whole  power  off 
the  nation  was  devolTcd  on  the  king,  twelre  peers  and  six 
commoners.*  These  were  all  at  the  king's  devotion,  and  thus 
the  goyemment  of  England  was  rendered  as  despotie  as  that 
rf  Turkey. 

Nothing  now  seemed  able  to  shake  the  absolute  anthoritj 
whieh  Riehard  had  assumed.  Those  who  would  haye  been 
the  most  capable  of  apposing  his  views  had  been  put  to  death 
or  sent  into  exile :  others  were  gained  by  offiees,  honours^ 
and  liberal  grants.  The  great  officers  of  the  erown  and  tlie 
governors  of  counties  and  towns  were  all  devoted  to  the  king  ; 
and  all  the  magistrates,  and  men  of  credit  and  inflnenee  in 
the  boroughs,  were  ready  to  support  the  regal  power  in  its 
greatest  extent.  Had  Riehard,  indeed,  been  endowed  with 
the  prudence  of  Augustus  and  some  other  princes,  who  en- 
joyed the  affections  of  their  subjects,  and  endeavoured  to  eon- 
eeal  the  authority  which  they  possessed,  or  had  he,  like  £d« 
ward  in.  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  people  by  his  martial  ex- 
ploits, his  despotism  might  now  have  been  firmly  established. 
But  this  infatuated  and  unfortunate  prince  possessed  neither 
political  sagacity  nor  military  fame.  Surrounded  by  flat- 
terers he  imagined  their  voice  to  be  that  of  the  public,  and 
considered  five  or  six  hundred  persons,  who  ccnnposed  hia 
parliament,  with  a  few  magistrates  and  leading  men  in  the 
eonnties  and  boroughs,  as  the  whole  of  the  nation. 

Fatal  experience  at  length  convinced  Richard  of  his  mis- 
lake.  The  giddy  monarch,  having  attained  the  summit  of 
despotism,  reposed  in  a  false  security,  and  suffered  himself 
to  be  deluded  by  the  flattering  prospect  of  a  nation  at  his 
feet.  Every  day  produced  some  instance  of  his  capricious 
exercise  of  that  arbitrary  power  whieh  he  ought  to  have  con- 
cealed under  the  masque  of  moderation  and  equity.  The 
duke  of  Hereford  having  accused  the  duke  of  Norfolk  of 
speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  king,  the  latter  denied  the 
charge,  and  for  want  of  evidence  the  lords  in  parliament  de- 
creed that  the  matter  should  be  decided  by  single  combat 
Coventry  was  the  place  appointed  for  the  duel,  at  which  t^ 

•  Tyrrcl  [x  985.    Cott  abridg.  p.  STi. 
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kt«g  was  fesolrea  to  be  present  But  at  the  moment  whett 
the  two  dakes  had  entered  the  lists,  Riehard  forbad  them  t» 
proceed,  and  ordered  the  heralds  to  interpose.  And  al- 
though neither  were  eonvioted  of  any  erime,  and  only  one  of 
them  eonld  be  ^ilty,  he  sentenced  both  to  banishment,  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  for  life,  and  the  djuke.  of  Hereford  for  ten 
years :  the  former  went  to  Yeniee  where  he  soon  after  died: 
the  liatter  retired  to  France. 

This  act  of  arbitrary  power  was  followed  by  another  which 
equally  showed  the  avarice  and  injustice  of  the  tyrant.  Soon 
after  the  d^arture  of  the  duke  of  Hereford,' his 
AJD.  ^8  '^^^^^9  '0^^  o^  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  died, 
and  his  honours  and  vast  estates  devolved  on  his 
«on.  But  the  bait  was  too  alluring  not  to  be  seized  by  an 
avarieious  and  absolute  monarch.  Riehard,  by  a  sentence 
more  unjust  even  than  the  former,  decreed  that  the  exile  of 
the  doke  of  Hereford  should  be  perpetual^  and  eonfiseated 
his  estates. 

Thejdespotism  of  the  king  and  the  rapaeity  of  his  minis* 
ters  now  knew  no  bounds.  Pretences  were  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  demanding  of  subsidies.  Every  lord,  bishop,  and 
rich  burgess  in  the  kingdom  was  obliged  to  lend  money  to  the 
sovereign,  although  it  was  known  that  repayment  was  never 
intended*  On  a  ehiu*ge  of  having  supported  the  confederate 
lords  and  the  parliament  of  1388,  seventeen  counties  were 
eondemned  as  guilty  of  treason,  and  the  property  of  the  in- 
habitants being  adjudged  to  the  king,  the  lords,  gentlemen,: 
and  rieh  burgesses  were  forced  lo  redeem  their  estates  by  sign- 
ing obligations,  in  which  a  blank.was  left  for  the  sum  which 
Che  king  pleased  afterwards  to,  insert.*  It  was  impossible 
that  a  nation  should  long  bear  such  extortions }  and  the  Eng- 
lish soon  met  with  an  opportunity  of  shaking  off  the  yoke. 

A  revolt  in  Ireland  requiring  the  presence  of  Riehard,  he 
passed  over  into  that  country  with  a  numerous  army  $  and 
in  several  encounters  with  the  rebels,  he  displayed  a  valour 
which  shewed  that  his  disinclination  to  war  was  to  be  a$»- 
crtbed  to  bis  education  rather  than  to  a  want  of  pergonal 

•'Rapin  1.  p.  470. 
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courage.  Bat  while  his  vanity  was  flatteredi  hy  hh  sueeesses 
in  Ireland,  a  eonspiraey  was  formed  in  England  to  deprive 
him  of  his  erown.  Those  who  were  most  devoted  to  his 
interests  had  aeeompamed  hira  in  his  Irish  expedition;  and 
he  had  left  behind  him  a  whole  nation  of  malcontents.  After 
several  eonferenees,  inforipiation  was  transmitted  to  the  exiled 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  all  Ei^aad  was  ready  to  rise, 
that  nothing  was  wanted  but  a  leader  of  distinction,  and  that 
if  the  dske  of  Hereford,  now  duke  of  Lancaster,  would  un- 
dertake to  deliver  the  nation  from  tyranny  he  might  rely  on  a 
.  powerful  support.  The  duke,  stimulated  by  personal  in- 
juries and  by  ambition,  gladly  aeeepted  the  offer.  Accompa- 
nied by  the  areUiishop  of  Canterbury  and  only  eighty  men,  he 
landed  Hit  Ravenspur,*  in  YorksUre,  and  was  soon 
^^  1^.  J  w»ed  by  the  earl  of  Northnnberlandy  Henry  Percy 
his  son,  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  several 
others  of  the  nobility.f  This  was  only  the  beginning  of  his 
success.  The  concourse  of  people,  who  flocked  to  his  stan- 
dard, was  so  great,  that  he  soon  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
amy  of  sixty  thousand  men. 

In  the  mea»  while  the  duke  of  York,  the  king's  uncle,  who 
iieted  as  regent,  together  with  the  lords  of  the  council,  know- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  citizens  of  London,  retired  to  St. 
Albans.  Soon  after  their  departure  the  metropolis  declared 
Ibr  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who,  without  diseovering  that  he 
liad  any  designs  on  the  crtywn,  published  a  manifesto,  in  which 
lie  pretended  that  he  had  taken  arms  only  to  redress  his  own 
grievances  and  those  of  the  nation.  The  regent  attempted 
to  levy  troops  bat  without  siieceiss,  and  the  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil, seeing  themselves  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed  to  the 
public  hatred,  retired  to  Bristol  andr  shut  themselves  tip  in  the 
eastle. 

The  duke  of  LancafitBr  did  not  neglect  to  improve  his  ad- 
%%ntages.  Being  invited  to  London  by  the  citizens,  he  em 
tered  the  metropolis  in  triumph,  and  immediately  afterwards 
marched  to  Bristol.    The  gates  of  that  city  being  opened  at 

•  Havenspup  was  situated  near  the  Spurn  Point,  in  Holderness,  and 
has  long  since  been  swallowed  up  by  Uie  sea* 
t  Tyrrel  p.  996. 


kit  ftpproftirli»  ke  asf  anlted  die  castle,  wlMtob  (he  hftiM  of  Ikl 
^iNiiieil  were  retired,  and  ii  the  spaee  9t  feiir  days  forced  id 
la  aarraoder  at  diseretion.  The  ftiry  of  tha  people  agaiasfl 
ihaearl  of  Wiltshire,  and  the  other  miniglert,  was  so  greaf| 
A%i  the  duke  of  Laneaster,  judging  it  expedient  to  saerifiea 
lliem  to  the  paUie  vengeanee^  ordered  them  €o  be  ied  to  exe^ 
eotiom  These  sueeesses  indaeed  the  whole  kingdom  to  de* 
elare  in  favoiir  of  the  duke ;  and  the  regent  himself,  seeing 
it  impossible  to  stem  the  torrent,  followed  the  general  ex* 
anqile* 

While  these  things  were  transaetiag  in  England,  Riehard 
was  in  Ireland  totally  ignorant  of  the  defection  of  his  snb-^ 
jects.  The  contrary  winds  which,  daring  the  spaee  of  more 
than  three  weeks,  interrupted  the  eommnnioation  between  the 
two  countries,  prevented  him  from  receiving  anyinteUigence. 
But  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster's  invasion, 
ke  resolved  to  retam  immediately  to  En^and,  and  give  bat- 
tle to  the  enemy.  Bat  the  want  of  vessels  to  transport  his' 
whole  aimy  at  once  caused  a  delay  that  eontribated  to  his  rain. 
He  had  sent  the  earl  of  Salisbury  to  levy  troops  ki  Wides^ 
promising  to  follow  within  the  spaee  of  six  days ;  bat  the 
wind  changiag  to  the  east,  kept  him  eighteen  days  longer  in 
Ireland.  The  earl  snoieeeded  so  well  as  to  levy  an^  army  of 
forty  thousand  men  $  but  the  king  not  appearing  at  the  tim6 
&pp<»nted,  and  a  report  bdi^  spread  qf  lus  death,  dttmnmer* 
^08  force  immediately  dispersed. 

•  Richard  landing  soon  after  at  MilfJM^  Haven  proeeeded  to 
Carmarthen,  to  join  the  earl  of  Salisbary.  Bat  on  being  in* 
formed  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Wol|h  troops  and  the  gena-' 
ral  revolt  of  the  nobility  and  the  people,  he  perceived  his  case 
to  be  desperate.  Some  of  his  officers  persuaded  him  to  loadl 
them  to  battle  against  the  enemy:  someadvisedlamto  return 
and  fortify  himself  in  Ireland ;  and  olkers  thought  it  the  most 
eligible  to  take  refoge  with  the  king  of  France,  his  father-in^ 
law,  by  whose  powerful  aid  he  might  recover  hia  kingdom. 
But  amidst  this  variety  of  councils,  the  unfortunate  and  in* 
fatuated  king,  seeing  dangers  on  every  side,  and  not  knowing 
whom  to  trust,  resolved  to  throw  himself  on  the  gen^naiity  of 
Lis  en^my,  the  wprst  measure  that  could  be  adopted  by  a 
A  ft  a 
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prinee  ill  his  aitiutttoii.  PursBant  to  this  panlammoas  and' 
fatal  resoiutipDv'he  withdrew  privately  from  his  army,  anA 
•hut  himself  up  in  Conway  castle,  near  Chester,  from  whenee  - 
lie  sent  to  inform  the  duke  of  Lancaster  that  he  was  ready 
to  submit  to  sueh  terms  as  the  latter  should  think  fit  to  pre- 
geribe.  The  .archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  being  sent  to  begin  the  negociations,  the 
king  offered  to  resign  his  crown  and  retire  to  a  private  life« 
He  then  requested  a  personal  interview  with  the  duke  :  the 
proposal  was  accepted,  and  both  parties  met  at  Flint  for  that 
purpose.  The  king  ^received  his  rival  with  a  eheerful  coun- 
tenance, saying,  ^^  Cousin  of  LaneaJster,  you  are  welcome." 
The  duke  bowing  three  times  to  the  ground,  replied,  ^^  My 
f^  lord,  the  king,  I  am  come  sooner  than  you  expected,  because 
^^  the  common  report  of  your  people  is,  that  you  have,  for  one 
'^  and  twenty  years,  governed  with  rigour  and  indiscretion,  so 
'^  that  they  are  far  from  being  satisfied  with  your  administra* 
*^  tion ;  but  if  it  please  God  I  will  help  you  to  govern  them 
^^  better  for  the  future."  To  this  declai*ation  the  king  an- 
swered, ^^  Fair  cousin,  since  it  pleases  you  it  pleases  us  also."* 
After  this  conversation  the  duke!  of  Lancaster  carried  the 
king  to  Chester,  and  from  thence  to  London.f  On  their  ap- 
proach to  the  metropolis,  the  people,  issuing  in  crowds  from 
the  city,  received  the  duke  with  acclamations  of  excessive  ap- 
plause, while  they  loaded  the  king  with  the  bitterest  reproach- 
es. The  unfortunate  monarch  was  then  conducted  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  was  confined  till  the  duke  of  Lancaster  com- 
pleted the  revolutiqn.  This,  however,  was.  speedily. perform- 
ed. The  diike  having  the  king  in  his  power  made  use  of  his 
name  and  authority  to  summon  a  parliament.  Previous  to 
its  meeting  he  repaired  to  the  Tower,  -  attended  by  a  great 
number  of  lords,  in  whose  presence  Richard  delivered  up 
the  crown  and  sceptre  with  all  the  other  ensigns  of  royalty, 
and,  by  an  instrument  signed  with  his  own  hand,  confessed 

•  The  author  of  tlie  Chronicle  bsljs,  these  were  the  very  words^  and 
that  he  himself  beard  them  spoken.    TindaUs  notes  on  Rapin,  1.  p.  472. 

•j-  Rapin  remarks  ^at  in  forty-seven  days  after  his  landing  at  Raven« 
spur,  the  duke  had  marched  to  London,  Bristol  9  and  Chestery  and  back 
ag^ain  to  I^ondon.    Vol.  1.  p,  472. 
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himself  unworthy  and  unfit  to  reign.  But  as  koon 
a!dl  1399.'  ^  ^^^  parliament  met,  the  two  Houses  not  deem^ 

ing  his  voluntary  resignation  sufficient  to  sanction 
their  proceedings,  ordered  articles  of  impeachment  to  be 
drawn  up,  and  in  consequence  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge, 
the  king  was  solemnly  deposed,  after  having  sat  twenty -two 
years  on  the  throne  of  England. 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  a  reign  peculiary  dis- 
tinguished in  English  history,  by  the  luxurious  magnificence 
of  the  court,  and  the  schemes  of  the  king  and  his  ministers 
to  render  the  monarchy  absolute.  It  is  indeed  a  matter  which 
must  excite  wonder,  that  so  weak  and  indolent  a  prince  as 
Richard,  assisted  by  counsellors  of  the  same  description, 
should  have  so  far  succeeded  in  so  difficult  an  undertaking. 
But  this  success  proved  his  ruin.  Although  he  attained  tha 
summit  of  his  wishes,  he  did  not  possess  the  abilities  neces- 
sary for  maintaining  his  standing }  and  he  was  easily  hurled 
from  his  high  elevation*  When  we  consider  the  state  of  the 
kingdom  in  those  times,  and  the  early  age  at  which  he  had 
raised  himself  to  absolute  authority,  it  appears  not  improba- 
ble that  if  Richard  II.  had  possessed  the  same  talents  as  some 
princes  who  are  mentioned  in  history,  he  might  have  lived 
long  enough  to  consolidate  the  fabric  which  he  had  taken 
such  pains  to  ^reet;  and  the  government  of  England  might 
have  been  as  despotic  as  any  that  ever  existed  in  Europe.* 

*  In  this  reign  was  introduced  the  custom  of  wearing  shoes  with  enor- 
mously  long  i^rad  toes,  fiutened  to  the  knees  with  chains  of  silver,  and 
also  the  fashion  among  lacUes  of  riding  on  side  saddkc,  for  before  they 
iJways  rode  astride.  The  ladies  wore  high  attizt  on  their  heiids*  pSaad 
liomSjSBdlongtKunedfpTWDS,    S^^^e's^nn. 
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Neither  the  resigaation  nor  the  deposition  of  Richard  could 
cive  the  duke  of  Lao/caster  a  right  to  the  crown.  As  the 
lung  had  no  issue,  the  presumptive  heir  was  Edmund  Morti- 
ilier,  earl  of  March,  who  was  descended  from  Lionel,  duke  of 
darence,  third  son  of  Edward  HI.  The  duke  of  Lancaster 
being  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  thafoui*th  son  of  Edward  III. 
^iraa  one  degree  further  from  the  throne.  The  right  of  9oger 
Mortimer,  father  of  the  earl  of  March,  had,  in  1385,  been  re- 
<y»g^ised  by  the  parliament,  which  had  declared  him  the  suc- 
cessor of  Richard,  in  case  that  prince  should  die  without  issue. 
But  the  duke  of  Lancaster  having  on  his  aide  the  parliament 
wd  the  whole  nation,  dfumed  the  crown  in  these  words :  ^  In 
^  the  pame  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghosf^ 
^  I,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  challenge  this  realm  of  England, 
^  ai^d  the  crown,  &c  as  I  am  descended  by  the  right  line  of 
^  Che  blood  from  the  good  lord  king  Henry  in.  and  through 
^' th^  right  tjiat  Ood  of  his  grace  hath  given  me,  with  help 
^  ef  «ty  kin  aad  my  Arianda  to  recover  it,  the  which  realu^ 
^  was  in  point  to  be  undone  for  default  of  gl^vemors,  and  nn** 
^  ^ing  of  the  good  laws.''  The  duke  having  thus  preferred  hif 
elaim,  in  which  he  artfully  omitted  any  mention  of  Edward 
HI.  but  deduced  his  descent  from  Henry,  and  reminded  the 
Nation  of  his  own  services,  the  parliament  decreed 

j^f^'^^  that  Henry  of  Lancaster  should  be  proclaimed 

king,  which  was  perfumed*  the  same  day,  and  the 

tight  of  the  earl  of  March  being  thus  set  aside,  laid  the 

foundation  of  a  contest  which,  at  a  futnre  period,  drenehed 
Bngland  with  blood.* 

|»  EdsiiDid,csr]  of  M»sc]i|  was  the  gnukbsoa  of  Fhilippa*  only  dsugfa- 
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Henry  IV.  aseended  die  tlinitte  id  Ae  ualftre  and  TigAros* 
age  of  tlurtj-dusee*  Hd  wm  cluwiied  with  grtfat 
^0/1399.  ><>l^B^i^79  M|d  m  ordci;  to  cottBterfmse  the  de&eC 
of  his  title^  and  inspire  the  people  with  tenera^ 
tion  for  their  neiw  soTerdgh,  he  eatised  himself  to  be  aaoisted 
with  a  particular  dil,  said  to  bebltAghtby  the  YirgiD  mothev 
«f  God  to  Bi.  Thomas  of  Csnlerbnrj.  A  plausible  story 
was  ittyented  to  aecoont  for  its  notheing  employed  in  the  ime^ 
tion  of  former  kings  ;  and  every  daViee  was  nsed  to  aothenti* 
eate  the  holy  legend,  whieh  politieal  erafthad  fabricated  in 
order  to  impose  on  popular  ignorance.  Sb  long,  indeed,  at 
the  world  exhibits  a  jnixtore  of  viee  and  foUy^  mankind  wiU 
9e?er  be  governed  by  teason  alone  without  dome  degree  oi 
deception;  and  liistory  shews  that,^  on  extraordinaty  oeea« 
ftionsy  some  politieal  or  religdo^  imposture,  so  framed  as  to 
utit  the  current  ideas  of  the  times,  has  mostly  been  tfaoaght 
necessary  to  inflnenee  the  minds  of  the  maltitude, 

Henry  had  need  of  every  precaatioa.  Popular  aSectlon 
and  popular  fury  are  frequently  violent,  but  generally  flnctna** 
ting.  The  tyranny  of  Richard  had  drawn  npoa  him  the 
emaity  of  the  people  ^  bat  nusfortnnes,  especially  those  of 
the  great,  have  the  peeoliar  effect  of  converting  hatred  into 
]nty.  The  calamities  of  the  deposed  king  began  to  excite  tho 
eompassion  of  the  nation ;  and  the  right  of  Henry  was  eon* 
troverted  by  several  of  the  nobles.  While  the  new  king  was 
en^loyed  in  taking  measures  for  his  own  security  and  the 
regulation  of  the  kingdom,  the  dnkes  of  Albemarle,  Surrey, 
and  Exeter,  with  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  and  the  earls  of 
Ooneester  and  Salisbury,  formed  the  design  of  depriving  him 
af  his  life,  and  replacing  Richard  on  the  throne.  The  plan 
af  the  con^iracy  was  to  assassinate  the  king  at  a  toomameni 
at  Oxford,  and  it  was  almost  by  a  miracle  that  he  escaped  the 
danger.  Each  of  the^  conspirators  had,  in  writing,  a  copy  of 
tU  the  particulars,  in  order  to  be  certain  of  the  part  that  ho 

ter  of  Ijonel  the  third  son  of  Edward  UL  and  ^at  grandson  of  Boger 
MortiiDersiriio,  in  the  begWhig  of  ilieieigii.af  Edward  19.  was  exeCu* 
ted  as  a  traitor  1  but  as  he  was  condemned  widunit  any  tiial«  the  sesu. 
tnaawas.  ia  l^H  ngrenKdby  tbe  padiwent    Cotton's  abridg.  p.  303^' 
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was  to  Mt;  and  tbe  dake  of  Albemarle  being  on  a  yUit  to  kiB 
father,  the  diike  of  York,  let  fall  hifl  paper,  which  the  latter 
haying  foond  and  examined,  discorered  the  whole  plot.*  The 
dnke  of  York,  who  wm  §urety  for  the  allegiance  of  his  son, 
being  sensible  of  the  danger  to  whieh  his  own  life  was  expos- 
tdy  resolred  to  give  information  of  the  matter  to  the  king,  and 
for  that  parpose  immediately  set  oat  for  Windsor.  The  son 
being  a|>prksed  of  his  father's  intention,  went  by  a  shorter 
way  and  obtained  his  pardoa.  Henry,  indeed,  at  first  doubted 
of  the  trath  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle's  report,  suspecting  it 
to  be  a  scheme  of  that  nobleman  to  ruin  the  dukes  of  £xeter 
and  Salisbury,  and  the  others  whom  he  had  named.  But 
the  arrival  of  Uie  duke  of  York,  with  the  paper,  only  a  few 
DMments  after,  put  an  end  to  his  doubt.  The  king,  therefore, 
being  eonyinced  of  his  danger,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Ox* 
ford^  where  he  was  expected  the  next  day  by  the  conspirators^ 
began  to  take  vigorous  measures  for  his  security. 

The  lords,  in  the  mean  while,  seeing  that  neither  the  king 
nor  the  duke  of  Albemarle  came  to  Oxford,  began  to  appre*- 
head  that  their  plot,  was  discovered ;  and  the  result  of  the 
inquiries  which  they  made  soon  confirmed  their  suspicions. 
Their  situation  being  desperate,  they  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
accomplish  by  force  what  they  had  failed  of  effeeting  by 
stratagem.  They  had  engaged  in. the  plot  a  priest  named 
)4audlin,  who  so  .exactly  resembled  Biehard  IL  as  scarcely  to 
he  distinguishable  from  that  prince  either  by  stature,  feature^ 
or  couRtenanoe.f  This  man,  being  arrayed  in  royal  robes, 
pretended  to  be  Richard  himself,  who  had  escaped  from  pri- 
son, and  was  come  to  implore  the  assistance  of  his  subjects. 
Maudlin  personated  so  well  the  deposed  monarch,  and  tbe 
imposture  was  so  well  supported  by  the  lords,  that  numbers 
of  people  flocked  to  their  standard.  The  army  of  the  con- 
spirators soon  became  considerable,  and  they  marched  to 
Windsor  with  the  intention  of  seizing  the  king.  But  finding 
that  Henry  had  retired  to  London,  a  diversity  of  opinions^ 

•  *  Rapin  says  that  the  duke  of  York  snatched  the  paper.from  his  son^ 
k»oni.    Vol.  1.  p.  489. 

.  1 1'indal's  notes  on  Bapin.«^Tindal  says.he  bad  been  one  of  i^shaxd^ 
cdiaplaina.— Bapin  calls  him  a  domestic    Yol.  1  •  p*  488b 


mneertiiif^tlleir  fhture  operations,  oeteiisioiied  ddays.wlucli 
afforded  him  sufficient  leisare  not  only  to  secure  the  metropo- 
lis, but  to  levy  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men.  With  thU 
force,  though  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the  rebels,  he  resolved 
to  give  them  battle,  and  supposing  that  they  would  take  the  road 
for  London,  he  encamped  on  Hounslow  Heath.  This  resolutioii 
of  Henry  was  of  incalculable  advantage  to  his  affairs.  It  inspir- 
ed his  partisans  with  courage,  and  caused  numbers  to  join  hi* 
standard,  while  it  intimidated  the  rebels  who  dared  not  to  haz- 
ard an  action.  They  retired,  therefore,  to  Cirencester,  where 
they  encamped:  the  generals  took  up  their  quarters  in  the 
town :  the  army  lay  without  in  the  camp.  The  duke  of  Sur« 
rey  and  the  earl  of  Salisbury  lodged  at  one  inn,  and  the  duke 
of  Exeter  and  the  earl  of  Gloucester  at  another.  But  their 
want  of  experience  in  war  causing  them  to  neglect  to  place 
^ards  at  the  gates,  the  mayor  of  the  town  took  advantage 
of  this  oversight  to  render  a  signal  service  to  the  kiug^  Hav<* 
ing  privately  mustered  the  inhabitants,  he  assaulted,  at  once, 
the  two  inns  iiHiere  the  four  generials  were  lodged.  The 
duke  of  Surrey  and  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  after  bravely,  dc* 
fending  themselves  a  great  part  of  the  night,  being  grievous- 
ly wounded,  were  made  prisoners,  and,  by  the  order  of  the 
mayor,  instantly  beheaded.  The  duke  of  Exeter  and  the 
earl  of  Gloucester  escaped  but  of  the  town,  but  found  the 
eamp  deserted ;  for  the  soldiers  hearing  the  tumult,  and  im- 
agining that  the  king's  army  was  there,  were  seized  with  a 
panic  and  sought  safety  in  flight.  The  two  lords  endeavour- 
ed to  escape  out  of  the  kingdom,  hut  were  taken,  and  lost 
their  heads  on  the  scaffold.  Maudlin  the  priest  met  with  no 
better  fate :  being  taken  in  his  flight  towards  Scotland,  he 
was  brought  to  London,  where  he  was  himged  and  quartered. 
In  all  probability  this  rash  and  ill  conducted  enterprise 
aecelerated  Richard's  fate.  All  historian^  agree  that  his 
death  was  unnatural ;  but  the  diversity  of  their  accounts 
shews  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  correct  information  in  re- 
gard to  actions  and  events  that  are  not  public  and  conspicu- 
ous. The  account  given  by  Fabian,  and  generally  received 
by  modem  historians,  is,  that  Sir  Piers  Exton,  with  eight  at- 
timdauts,  coming  to  Pontefract  castle.,  where  the  unfortunate 
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MftaMfeli  w«i  eonfiaedy  RielifMrt  no  HwAiwr  saw  Un 
A.  .  UOO.  ^^^^y.^  (di^ii  eonsiderinis'  bimself  m  a  lost  man,  he 
resolred  to  sell  Ue  Ufa  as  dearly  as  possible,  and  wresting  a 
poll-ax  from  oBe  of  the  assassins,  laid  foar  of  them  dead  at 
fcis  feet ;  but  being  oTerpewered,  he  was  at  length  killed  by 
a  blow  of  a  battle-axe.  But  Stowe  says  that  he  was  kept 
for  fifteen  days  without  vietuals  or  drink,  till  he  died  of  hnn- 
ger  and  eold.  Polydor  Virgil  also  affirms  that  he  was  starved 
to  death.  And  Heetor  Boethius  has  attempted  to  persoade 
the  world  that  be  made  his  escape  into  Scotland,  where  he 
gave  himself  up  to  a  eontemplative  life,  and  died  in  peaeeM 
obsenrity ! !  I  Such  are  the  unetsrtain  aeeonnts  of  historians, 
•f  which  this  is  far  from  being  an  nneommon  instance.* 

These  commotions  encouraged  the  Scots  to  bre^  the 
truce  that  subsisted  between  the  two  kingdoms  5  and  a  series 
of  hostilities  ensued,  which,  however,  produced  no  important 
result.  The  Welsh,  at  the  same  time,  considered  this  as  a 
favonrable  juncture  for  recovering  their  independence.  Owen 
Olendour,  whose  name  is  yet  famous  in  Wales,  inspired  them 
with  the  design,  and  put  himself  at  their  head. ,  This  man, 
thoiigh  only  a  private  gentleman,  possessed  every  qualifica- 
tion requisite  for  such  an  undertaking,  if  forces  so  inconsid- 
erable as  those  of  the  Wekh  could  have  afforded  any  hopes 
of  success.  Notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  his  means, 
he  gained  several  victories,  which  could  procure  him  only  a 
temporary  triumph  without  any  lasting  advantage.  In  the 
north  the  English  armies  were  successful.  The  Scots  having 
invaded  England,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  with  Henry 

Hotspur  his  son,  defeated  them  with  great  slangh- 
A^nim.  ^^  ^^  Halidown  HilLf    According  to  the  general 

accounts  ten  thousand  Scots  fell  in  this  battle  ( 

*  Some  English  historians  say  that  Charles  VI.  king  of  France,  tnade 
vast  preparaUons  for  invading  EngUuid,  in  order  to  restore  Richsrd  to 
bis  throne.  But  none  of  the  French  historians  mention  any  such  design^ 
or  any  such  preparations.  It  is  certain  that  Henry  pretended  to  appie* 
hend  an  invasion  from  France;  but  it  seems  to  have  heen  only  a  device 
of  bis  policy  for  amusing  the  people^  «nd  reoonciling  them  to  the  death 
of  Richard  ss  a  necessary  measure. 

t  Vide  Buchan.  Hist  tib.  XO. 


rnttd  tlretr  general,  the  eari  of  Douglas,  ^9i(k  many  other  lord» 
And  offieers  o#  distincfioti  were  made  prisoners. 

This  rietory,  in  appearanee  so  advantageous  to  Henry, 
gave  rise  to  a  qnarrel  whieb  threatened  the  subversion  of  his 
throne.  He  required  that  i  the  persons  of  quaKty  taken  at 
Halidown  Hill  should  be  at  his  own  disposal ;  but  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  who  expected  large  sums  for  their  ransom, 
refused  to  deliver  up  his  prisoners.  This  nobleman  had  eon* 
trtbnted,  more  than  any  other,  to  plaee  Henry  on  the  throne^ 
and  he  considered  himself  as  able  to  hurl  him  from  that  ele^ 
Vated  station.  He  therefore  projected  a  scheme,  in  which 
the  Scots  and  the  Welsh  were  to  combine  and  assist  him  with 
their  forces  in  placing  Mortimer,  eaH  of  March,  on  the  Eng* 
lish  throne.  The  proper  measures  being  taken  with  Owen 
Giendonr  and  the  Scots,  the  confederates  appeared  in  armd 
before  the  king  was  apprized  of  their  design.  Henry  hat* 
ing  an  array  in  readiness,  immediately  put  himself  at  its  head* 
.The  earl  of  Northumberland  falling  sick  at  that  juncture, 
his  brother  and  son  marched  to  join  the  Welsh  army  which 
bad  entered  Shropshire.  The  king,  in  the  meanwhile,  put 
his  troops  in  motion,  and  advanced  against  the  confederatei^, 
who  were  encamped  near  Shrewsbury.  At  that  place  the 
eontest  was  decided  by  a  bloody  battle,  in  the  beginning  of 
which  the  rebels  had  greatly  the  advantage.  The  king  had 
his  horse  killed  under  him,  and  his  son,  the  prince  of  Wales, 
was  wounded  in  fighting  by  his  side  $  but  by  seasonably  call- 
ing in  his  body  of  reserve,  he  changed  the  fate  of 
A.  D.  W03.  *^®  ^^y^  *^^  gained  a  complete  victory.  Henry 
Percy,  sumamed  Hotspur,  son  of  the  earl  of  North* 
timberland,  and  reputed  the  bravest  man  at  that  time  in 
England,  was  slain  in  the  battle ;  and  his  four  quarters  were, 
by  the  king's  command,  fixed  on  poles,  and  exposed  at  the 
side  of  the  highway.  The  earl  of  Worcester,  being  made 
prisoner^  was  beheaded,  and  his  head  was  placed  on  Londott 
bridge. 

Henry  had  no  sooner  obtained  this  signal  success,  than  he 

sparched  towards  the  northern  counties,  which  he  considered 

as  the  foeus  of  the  rehellion.    On  his  arrival  at  York,  he 

took  every  possible  means  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  inhah* 

Bbb 
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itants ;  and  being  desirous  of  terminatiDg  this  troiiblesoiii« 
affair,  he  offered  a  full  pardon  to  the  earl  of  Northnmber- 
landy  on  condition  that  he  should  submit,  annexing  a  dreadful 
menace  in  ease  he  should  persist  in  opposing  his  sovereign. 
The  earl  having  heard  of  the  death  of  his  son  and  his  broth- 
er, and  seeing  himself  without  any  other  resource,  gladlj  ac- 
cepted the  offered  favour.*  But  it  was  not  long  before  his 
restless  disposition  caused  his  ruin. 

This  rebellion  was  scarcely  extinguished  before  another 
broke  out.  Richard  Scrope,  archbishop  of  York,  engaged 
several  lords  in  a  confederacy  for  dethroning  the  king.  The 
earl  of  Northumberland,  notwithstanding  his  late  pardon,  to- 
gether with  Thomas  Mowbray,  earl  marshal,  the  lords  Bar- 
dolph,  Hastings,  Fauconbridge,  and  several  other  lords  and 
gentlemen,  entered  into  the  plot,  and  assembled  a  very  consid- 
erable army  at  York,  the  place  appointed  for  their  general 
rendezvous,  where  they  published  a  manifesto  against  the 
king,  and  posted  it  upon  the  doors  of  the  chnrehes.t 

Some  time  before  the  king  received  intelligence  of  this 
new  revolt,  he  had  dispatched  a  body  of  troops  under  the 
command  of  Ralph  Neville^  earl  of  Westmoreland,  to  oppose 
the  Scots,  who  seemed  inclined  to  recommence  hostilities. 
The  earl  was  near  York  when  he  first  heard  of  the  insur- 
rection; but  finding  his  force  not  sufficiently  numerous  to 
cope  with  the  rebels,  he  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  strata- 
gem. In  this  view  he  sent  a"  messenger  to  their  chiefs,  to  in- 
form them  that  as  he  was  so  well  convinced  of  their  prudence, 
as  not  to  doubt  but  the  object  of  their  taking  arms  was  for 
the  public  good,  he  desired  to  be  acquainted  with  their  designs. 
The  confederates  imagining  that  his  loyalty  was  already 
shaken,  returned  a  favourable  answer.  A  negociation  com- 
menced ;  and  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  pretending  an  in- 
clination to  join  them,  acted  his  part  with  so  profound  a  dis- 
simulation, as  to  allure  the  archbishop  and  the  earl  marshal 

*  The  king  left  him  ail  his  estates,  except  the  Ule  of  Man»  which  he 
had  given  hin\  in  the  commencement  of  his  reigii. 

f  The  motive  assigned  for  this  rebellion  of  the  archbishop,  was  a  de- 
l^ife  of  avenging  the  death  of  Richard  II.  by^whom  he  had  been  promoted 
to  the  see  of  York.    Kapin  1.  p.  496. 
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to  vok  iaterriew,  where,  by  his  dexteroas  management,  these 
two  ehiefe  of  the  rebellion  were  seized  and  conducted  to  the 
royal  army.  This  transaction  threw  the  rebels  into  such  con- 
sternation, that  the  earl  of  Northumberland  was  deserted  by 
his  troops,  and  obliged  to  fly  for  refuge  to  Berwick,  of  which 
place  he  was  governor.  Henry  coming  soon  after  to  Ponte- 
fraet,  the  archbishop  and  the  earl  marshal  were  condemned 
to  death,  and  publicly  beheaded.  The  archbishop  suffered 
with  great  fortitude,  and  was  honoured  by  the  people  as  a 
martyr,  till  the  king,  by  his  authority,  put  a  stop  to  their  su- 
perstition. From  Fontefract  the  king  went  to  York,  and 
punished  the  inhabitants  with  the  loss  of  their  municipal 
privileges.  Advancing  further  north,  he  took  prisoners  the 
lords  Hastings  and  Fauconbridge,  who  met  with  the  same  fate 
as  the  archbishop  and  the  earl  marshal.  On  his  approach, 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  lord  Bardolph  fled  into 
Scotland.  And  Henry,  after  making  himself  mastef  of  Ber- 
wick, returned  to  London. 

The  king,  however,  was  not  without  apprehensions  of  soon- 
er or  later  losing  his  crown.  He  could  not  be  easy  while  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  whose  interest  was  so  powerful  in 
the  north,  enjoyed  an  asylum  in  Scotland.  He  therefore  en- 
deavoured by  a  secret  negociation  to  get  that  nobleman  and 
lord  Pardolph  into  his  hands.  For  this  purpose  he  made  an 
offer  to  several  Scotch  lords,  whose  relatives  and  friends  were 
prisoners  in  England,  to  release  them  without  ransom,  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  deliver  up  his  two  rebel  subjects.  The 
proposal  was  gladly  received ;  but  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
lami  and  lord  Bardolph  being  apprized  of  the  business,  re- 
tir^;»into  Wales,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  OVen  Glendour. 

From  that  period  the  two  English  fugitives  were  employed 
jointly  with  Glendour,  in  forming  projects'  for  dethroning 
Henry,  ^the  Welsh  made  great  pireparations,  and  strength- 
ened their  army  with  numbers  of  French  and  Flemish  adven- 
turers, who  were  allured  by  the  promise  of  great  booty  in 
England.  The  earl  of  Northumberland,  at  the  same  time, 
had  secured  the  assistaaee  of  the  people  in  the  north ;  and 
j|s  soon  as  matters  were  ripe^  he  and  Bardolph  returned  pri- 
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▼fttdj  to  ScotUad^  ikwi  wbrn^e  they  eatered  Eaglui'U  ibs 
]iea4  of  some  Seoteh  troops,  levied  with  (he  eowiiToaoe  of 
the  duke  of  Alhanyy  regent  of  the  kiigdev.  On  their  o^ 
poarance  in  Northajoberlaod,  where  the  petqile  were  ofaneody 
gained,.  Mich  nambers  floekod  to  their  standard^  that  thi^ 
«rniy  soon  beeame  eonsiderable* 

The  king  not  being  prepared  to  repel  this  sodden  miA  on» 
f  xpeeted  attack,  the  earl  of  Northnmberland  retook  several 
of  his  castles,  and  advanced  into  Yorkshire,  as  the  possession 
of  that  county  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  fom  a  jnne* 
tion  with  the  Welsh.  In  the  mean  while  Sir  Thomas  Bokel^i 
sheriff  of  York,  had  levied  some  troops  to  oppose  the  pro* 
gress  of  the  rebels.  The  earl  of  Northumber^d  thinking  it 
to  be  of  the  utmost  importanee  to  disperse  this  body  before  it 
eonld  receive  reinforeements,  marehed  to  the  attack,  and  flat* 
tered  himself  with  the  hope  of  an  easy  victory*    But  the 

event  proved  contrary  to  hi«  expeetittion^  The 
AJd!  140&  sheriff,  notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  his  foree^ 

totally  defeated  the  rebels.  The  earl  of  Northvm- 
herland  wOiS  killed  in  the  battle,  and  lord  Bardolph  hcsng 
made  prisoner,  died  soon  after  of  his  woonds.  Their  heads 
were  sent  to  the  king,  and  placed  upon  London  bri^.  Sev* 
oral  others  were  exeeuted  at  York,  and  some  were  anSered  to 
redeem  their  lives  with  money.  Thus  fell  that  restless  boion 
the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  been  the  chief  inathi« 
inent  in  placing  Henry  on  the  throne  s  but  whose  repeated  re« 
volts  embittered  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  an4  terminated 
in  his  own  destruction. 

After  the  suppression  of  this  rebellion,  the  revolt  of  the 
Welsh  subsided  by  degrees*  The  people  deserted  their^ear 
der  and  submitted  to  Henry.    The  affairs  of  Wales  Wn 

finally  settled  by  a  general  pardon,  whseh  (he 
Jld!  UlL  '^^S  gi^anted  to  all  his  subjects  exoept  Owen  Olen* 

dour,  and  those  who  still  adhered  to  his  eaose.* 
This  celebrated  chief  found  means  to  avoid  the  vengeance 
pf  his  enemies :  he  passed  the  residue  of  his  days  in 
eoneealed  retread  ^^^  ^^  time  of  his  death  is  unknown* 

•  Byxn.  Fad.  Tom.  8.  p.  711. 
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D^rfag^tbe  line  th^t  Hesry  reigned,  Bi^laiid  eimnot  be 
f  aid  la  hare  been  either  at  war  or  atpeaee  with  Fraaee.  The 
troee  ef  twenty-eight  years,  which  Riehard  II.  eoneluded 
with  Chailes  YI.  was  alternately  infringed  and  renewed.  Oa 
every  oeeasion  the  Freneh  supported  the  Welsh  in  their  re- 
volt, and  several  vassals  of  the  erown  of  Franee,  as  the 
dokes  of  Burgnndy,  Orleans,  and  others  not  only  attacked,  at 
different  times,  the  dominions  of  Henry,  but  even  insulted  lus 
person.  The  duke  of  Orleans  in  particular  sent  him  a  chal- 
len|;e  to  fight  in  single  combat,  branding  him  with  the  oppro- 
brious names  of  traitor,  usurper,  and  regicide,  to  which  be 
replied  by  charging  the  duke  with  sorcery.  It  would  be  an 
endless  task  to  enumerate  all  the  negociations  and  trifling  ex- 
peditions of  those  times,  in  which  the  French  and  the  English 
nations  were  almost  constantly  engaged  in  a  kind  of  predato- 
ry watHure  without  the  consent  or  at  least  the  command  of 
their  sovereigns.  Bat  these  petty  and  unimportant  transac- 
tions, which  could  not  effect  any  alteration  or  transfer  of  pow- 
er, nor  serve  to  display  political  or  military  talents,  scarcely 
merit  a  place  in  th^  chronicles  of  a  kingdom.  The  weak 
and  disorderly  government  of  Charles  YI.  who  laboured  un« 
derakiod  of  mental  derangennnt,  was  neither  calculated 
for  maintaining  peace  nor  for  carrying  on  war ;  and  Henry 
earefttUy  avoided  foreign  hostilities  in  order  to  be  always  pre-r 
pared  for  the  suppression  of  domestie  revolt,  a  demon  by 
winch  his  reign  was  perpetually  infested.  For  this  reason  he 
saw  it  necessary  to  overlook  the  insalts  of  the  French  rather 
.than  engage  in  a  war^  which  might  furnish  the  malcontents 
of  his  kingdom  with  the  opportunity  of  executing  their  designs* 
Henry,  indeed,  seems  to  have  always  dreaded  some  mischief 
fyom  France,  till  the  troubles  which  agitated  that  kingdom, 
and  the  mutual  animosity  of  the  two  great  fiicti!onspf  Orleans 
and  Biugundy^  delivered  him  fnmi  his  apprehensions. 

Having  now  surmounted  all  his  difficulties,  he 
enjoyed  a  profound  tranquillity,  such  as  he  had  not 
before  experienced  since  his  accession.  The  Welsh  were 
brought  to  submission  :  the  Scots  were  desirous  of  continuing 
the  truce :  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  France ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal malcontents  of  his  kingdom  had  perished  in  the  field  or 
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•n  the  f  eaflbld.  Daring  this  cdim  the  king  endeavonred  to  ef- 
face the  impressions  which  his  severity  had  made  en  the  minds 
of  the  people,  by  affecting  a  sincere  regard  for  their  welfare. 
But  while  he  thus  laboured  to  retrieve  his  reputation,  his 
son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  was  by  his  debauchery  incurring 
the  public  aversion.  He  was  constantly  surrounded  by  profli- 
gates, who  allured  him  into  the  most  riotous  and  extravagant 
exeessess.  The  king  was  extremely  mortified  at  the  degene- 
racy of  a  son,  who  had  already  exhibited  proofs  of  noble  and 
manly  qualities,  which  he  now  seemed  to  renounce ;  and  the 
whole  nation  observing  the  licentious  conduct  of  a  prince 
who  was  one  day  to  sit  on  the  throne,  could  not  fail  of  dread- 
ing the  consequences.  In  the  midst  of  Ins  excesses,  however, 
the  nobleness  of  his  heart  seemed,  at  intervals,  to  imerge 
from  the  gulph  in  which  it  was  plunged.  One  of  his  domes- 
tics being  tried  for  a  misdemeanor  and  condemned,  althongh 
he  had  used  all  his  interest  in  his  favour,  the  prince  was  so 
exasperated  that  he  struck  the  judge  on  the  bench.  This 
magistrate,  whose  name ,  was  Sir  . W.  Gaseoigne,  behaving 
withk  a  dignity  becoming  his  office,  ordered  the  prinee  to  be 
instantly  seized  and  committed  to  prison.  The  prinee  at  the 
same  time  repenting  of  this  inteniperate  sally  of  passion, 
quietly  submitted  to  the  order  of  the  judge,  and  suffered  him- 
sfi^t  to  be  conducted  to  prison  without  offering  any  resistance.* 
The  courage  of  the  judge  and  the  moderation  of  the  prinee 
were  equally  pleasing  to  the  king;  and  from  this  time  the 
nation  began  to  indulge  a  hope  that  the  native  virtues  of  the 
heir  apparent  would,  in  time,  rise  superior  to  the  effects  of 
flattery  and  ill  example. 

The  next  year,  Henry  was  attacked  by  a  dlstem- 
A.  D.  1413.  p^j,  ^iijgj,^  in  three  months,  brought  him  to  his  end. 
But  not  ii^agining  that  his  dissolution  was  so  near,  he  resolv- 
ed to  undertake  a  croisade  for  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  power  of  the  Mahommedans,  and  was  beginning  tp 
make  preparations  for  that  expedition,  when  his  increasing 
disease  obliged  him  to  think  of  a  journey  of  greater  impor* 
.tancc.    He  had  lived  in  constant  apprehension  of  being  de- 

♦  Stowe's  Ann.  p.  342. 
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itironed,  and  as  his  eonstitoiioTi  decayed,  his  fear.of  losing  the 
crown  inereased  even  to  a  childish  anxiety.  Every  time  that 
he  lay  down  to  sleep,  he  eaused  the  royal  diadem  to  be  plaeed 
under  his  pillow,  lest  it  should  be  seized  before  he  was  dead. 
One  day  being  in  so  violent  a  paroxism,  that  he  was  supposed 
to  have  resigned  his  last  breath,  the  prince  of  Wales  took  the 
crown  and  carried  it  away.  The  king,  on  recovering  his 
senses,  immediately  missed  it,  and  being  informed  that  the 
prince,  his  son,  had  taken  it  away,  asked  him  if  he  designed 
to  rob  him  of  his  dignity  before  his  death.  The  prince  re- 
plied, that  he  had  never  any  such  intention ;  but  that  believ- 
ing him  to  be  dead,  he  had  taken  the  crown  as  his  lawful 
inheritance,  adding,  that  as  he  was  yet  alive,  he  restored  it 
virith  much  greater  pleasure,  and  besought  the  Almighty  to 
grant  him  many  happy  days  to  enjoy  it  in  peace.  He  then 
replaced  the  crown  on  the  pillow  and  received  his  father's 
blessing. 

The  king  being  seized  with  a  violent  fit  while  he  was  at 
his  devotions  before  the  shrine  of  St.  £d%vard,  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  was  carried  to  the  lodgings  of  the  abbot,  and 
placed  in  a  chamber  called  Jerusalem.  On  recovering  his 
senses  and  speech,  he  inquired  where  he  was  :  en  being  told 
the  name  of  the  clyimber,  he  called  to  mind  a  prediction 
which  said  that  he  should  die  in  Jerusalem,  and,  concluding 
that  its  fulfilment  was  at  hand,  he  began  immediately  to  pre- 
pare for  his  approaching  dissolution.  Before  he  expired  he 
sent  for  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  gave  him  some  excellent 
instructions,  among  which  he  could  not  forbear  shewing  some 
doubts  concerning  his  right  to  the  throne.  The  prince  an- 
swered that  being  his  lawful  heir,  he  should  endeavour  to 
keep  the  crown  by  the  same  methods  that  he  had  used  for 
preserving  it  during  his  life.  The  king  said  nothing  more 
except  that  he  recommended  him  to  the  protection  of  heaven, 
and  a  few  moments  after  expired,  in  the  forty- 
a.''d!'i^3!"*^^  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fourteenth  of'^a 
troublesome  reign. 

The  most  distinguished  qualities  that  appear  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Henry  lY.  are  the  prudence  and  vigour  by  which  he 
preserved  a  erown  acquired  in  a  way  not  universally  approred. 
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On  seTerml  oeeasiiNis^  hat  partieulftt I7  at  the  fcattle  of  &lite$r#- 
bory,  he  exhibited  iDdi»piiiable  proofs  of  raioiir  and  martiid 
abilities.  If  he  suflfered  many  insults  from  forei^ers  with- 
out shewing  a  proper  reseatraent^  his  eondaet,  in  this  respeet, 
may  be  justly  attributed  to  his  oritieal  situation,  eonstantly 
exposed  to  the  malerolenee  of  domestie  enemieo.  Kideed  he 
employed  all  his  thoughts  on  the  means  of  preserving  his 
erown,  and  aroiding  every  measure  by  whieh  it  ratgfat  be  en- 
dangered. This  was  the  main  spring  of  all  his  aetiens  and 
the  source  of  all  his  virtues  and  vices.  His  seizure  of  the 
erown  being  sanctioned  by  the  parliament  ean  seareety  bo 
called  an  usurpation  $  but  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  Rieb* 
ard  n.  is  an  indelible  stain  on  his  memory. 

The  history  of  this  reign  shews  that  a  very  ^^eat  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  balance  of  power,  between  the  crown 
and  the  aristocracy,  since  the  times  of  Henry  in.  Previous 
to  the  accession  of  Edward  I.  the  barons  were  often  taken  in 
^pen  rebellion,  and  generally  pardoned.  But  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  lY.  rebels,  how  high  soever  their  rank,  if  taken,  werlK 
doomed  to  suffer  the  utmost  severify  of  the  law,  a  circum- 
stance whieh  shews  how  much  the  baronial  power  had  sunk 
in  the  course  of  little  more  than  a  century.  This  revolution 
of  power,  however,  was  natural,  and  its  causes  are  obvioos. 
As  the  people  ha4  begun  to  dhare  the  government  with  the 
nobles,  the  king  was  fixed  on  to  hold  the  ballince  between  the 
aristoeratical  and  popular  powers ;  and  both  parties,  tlffougk 
their  jealousy  of  each  other,  eoncured  to  aggrandize  his 
authority.  In  many  respects  this  reign  was  beneficial  to  Eng- 
land. The  government  assumed  a  form  of  greater  regulari- 
ty and  liberty  than  it  had  formerly  possessed,  justice  was 
adminstered  with  greater  impartiality,  and  the  distinction 
between  the  nobility  and  the  people  daily  diminished. 

Bttt  if  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  was  favourable  to  the  civil 
rights  of  his  subjects  it  was  an  inauspicious  period  to  their 
religions  liberties.  The  infloeBce  of  the  church  and  the 
veneration  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  people  was  no  longer 
the  same  as  it  had  been  some  centuries  ago.  In  England  es- 
pecially religious  ideas  had  undergone  a  considerable  altera- 
tion. During  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  doctrines  of  Wick-- 
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liffe  had  been  greatly  diffused,  and  the  support  of  the  duke 
of  Lancaster  had  eontributed  to  render  them  respectable. 
They  were  still  more  disseminated  in  the  reign  of  Richard  11. 
and  that  prince,  in  conjunction  with  the  clergy,  took  some 
inefieetual  measures  for  their  suppression  by  the  imprison- 
ment of  their  professors.  But  as  the  penalty  proved  insuffi- 
cient to  check  the  pretended  evil,  no  sooner  was  Henry  IV. 
•n  the  throne  than  the  clergy  rung  the  alarm  that  the  church 
was  in  danger,  the  constant  cry  of  religious  bigotry  and  inter- 
ested policy.  Henry  desirous  of  gaining  the  affections  of  the 
eceiesiastics,  readily  adopted  their  favourite  maxim,  that  no- 
thing bnt  temporal  flames  could  save  heretics  from  eternal 
damnation.  He  earnestly  recommended  to  his  parliament  the 
extirpation  of  heresy,  and  although  the  Commons  were  averse 
to  persecution,  the  credit  of  the  court  and  the  cabals  of  the 
•lergy  obtained  an  act  which  condemned  to  the  flames  all  ob- 
stinate dissenters.  But  the  popular  veneration  for  the  church 
was  greatly  diminished,  and  the  vices  of  the  eceiesiastics  had 
drawn  upon  them  the  public  contempt.  The  Commons  re- 
peatedly petitioned  the  king  to  lessen  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  which  were  considered  as  excessiTe,and  attempted  to 
procure*  a  repeal  of  the  statute  against  heresy.*  But  their 
Influence  was  overbalanced  by  that  of  the  royal  bigot  and  the 
elergy  :  The  sanguinary  law  was  carried  into  rigorous  exe- 
cution ;  and  Henry  lY.  is  infamously  distinguished  in  history 
as  the  first  English  monarch  that  burned  the  bodies  of  his 
subjects  for  the  benefit  of  their  souls. 

•  Speed,  p.  619.    Bapin  1.  p.  500. 
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Henxt  IV.  bad  lired  nnbeloyed  and  he  died  vnlameQied. 
The  elergj  alone  regretted  his  death,  as  under  his  goTem* 
neiit  they  had  always  found  protection  and  favour.  Bat  the 
whole  nation  testified  its  joy  at  the  aecession  of  his  son,  who 
iJthough  his  reputation  had  suffered  by  the  extravagances  of 
his  youth,  had,  on  many  occasions,  given  such  proofs  of  a 
noble  and  generous  mind  as  encouraged  his  subjects  to  expect 
a  reformatiou  in  his  conduct 

The  hopes  of  the  public  were  not  disappointed. 
A.  D.  1413.  ^^^^  ^-  ^^  crowned  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  people ;  and  his  first  measures  exhibited  a  proof 
that  he  had  adopted  maxims  very  different  from  those  whieh 
he  had  seemed  to  entertain  before  his  accession.  Calling  be« 
fore  him  his  former  companions,  he  exhorted  them  to  leave  off 
their  dissolute  course  of  life,  and  dismissing  them  with  libe* 
ral  presents,  commanded  them  not  to  come  near  the  court  uni- 
til  their  conduct  evinced  a  thorough  reformation.  In  the  next 
place  he  chose  for  his  council  persons  of  known  abilities  and 
reputation.  He  appointed  judges  who,  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
law,  united  an  unimpeachable  integrity,  and  extended  the 
same  care  to  the  choice  of  inferior  magistrates. 

Having  thus  given  proofs  of  his  wisdom,  the  young  king 
was  desirous  of  displaying  his  zeal  for  religiout  Here  the 
bigotry  of  the  age  and  the  attention  of  the  clergy  to  their 
temporal  interests  exerted  their  malignant  influence.  The 
piety  of  these  times  hfid  degenerated  into  superstition  and 
cruelty  $  and  the  perseeutiou  of  heretics  was  considered  as 
the  best  proof  of  a  desire  to  promote  the  glory  of  God. 
Henry's  condescension  to  the  clergy  induced  bim  to  carry  inta 


fdriet  exeetttioB  the  rigorous  laws  enacted  against  tbe  Lol* 
lard»,  or  followers  of  Wiekliffe  $  and  be  forbad  any  of  his 
subjeets  to  attend  at  their  preachings  under  the  penalty  of 
impris<mment  and  eonfiseation  of  property*  Among  those  who 
fell  martyrs,  to  what  they  eonsidered  as  the  eause  of  tmth^ 
was  Sir  John  Oldeastle,  baron  of  Cobham,  who  was  esteem* 
•d  tlie  most  considerable  person  of  the  sect,  being  the  king's 
domestic  and  standing  high  in  his  favour.  The  king  him* 
self  undertook  his  eonyersion,  but  finding  him  immoveable  ha 
commanded,  or  at  least  permitted,  the  archbishop  of.  Canter* 
bury  to  bring  him  to  trial,  in  the  persuasion  that  nothing  bat 
fire  and  faggot  could  save  the  soul  of  a  heretic.  Oldeastle 
being  summoned  to  appear  before  the  ecclesiastical  court) 
slighted  the  citation  $  and  the  king  ordered  him  to  be  appro* 
hended  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  On  being  brought  be^ 
fore  the  archbishop,  and  refusing  to  recant,  he  was  pronoun-^ 
eed  an  incorrigible  heretic,  and  delivered  over  to  the  seculan 
power.  His  execution  would  have  immediately  followed  his 
sentence,  if  by  the  help  of  his  friends  or  the  carelessness  of 
his  guards  he  had  not  found  means  to  escape.  Having  con^^ 
eealed  himself  for  some  time  in  Wales,  he  was  taken  about 
four  years  afterwards  and  conducted  to  London,  where  hs 
was  executed  in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  being  hung  up 
by  the  middle  and  roasted  against  a  fire.*  Never  did  the 
cruelty  of  man  invent,  nor  the  greatest  crimes  draw  down  oil 
the  head  of  any  delinquent  a  more  dreadful  punishment  thaa 
this  nobleman  was  made  to  suffer,  for  making  use  of  his  owa 
understanding  in  regard  to  the  concerns  of  his  soul,  instead 
of  being  guided  by  the  authority  of  the  church  and  die 
creeds  and  councils  of  former  days. 

The  great  affair  of  Henry's  reign,  and  that  which  has 
given  a  distinguished  lustre  to  his  meihory,  was  his  expedi- 
tion to  France.  That  kingdom  had  long  been  agitated  by 
desperate  factions.  Charles  VI.  whose  intellectual  derange- 
ment has  already  been  mentioned,  was,  by  the  frequent  re- 
turns of  his  disorder,  rendered  for  a  great  part  of  his  tims 
incapable  of  superintending  the  business  of  government;  anil 

•  He  was  executed  in  the  year  1417. 
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dsriDg  his  fits  of  insaiiity,  the  amUtioB  of  his  YUsids  and 
courtiers  had  room  for  exertion.  80  early  ai  the  year  IMO, 
the  houses  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy  b^an  their  eontesto 
for  the  administration.  On  the  2Bd  November,  14!07,  the 
duke  of  Orleans  was  assassinated  in  the  streets  of  Paris  hj 
order  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  seized  the  reios  of 
goFernment.  He  left. three  sons  to  revenge  his  death  and 
revive  his  party.  The  Dauphin,  a  youth  of  licentious  mor* 
als,  and  without  experience,  was  advised  to  claim  the  regency 
during  Jiis  father's  indisposition.  In  this  view  he  found 
means  to  sieze  the  Bastile,of  which  he  was  soon  dispossessed 
by  the  partisans  of  his  father-in-law,  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  was  kept  confined  in  the  hotel  of  St.  Paul.  Finding 
himself  thus  checked  by  the  Parisians,  and  his  interest  over- 
powered by'  that  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he  called  in  the 
aid  of  the  Orleans  faction,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the 
dukes  of  Orleans,  Berry,  Bourbon,  and  Alen^on.  The  duke 
of  Burgundy,  dreading  the  efforts  of  so  powerful  a  party, 
began  to  think  of  securing,  in  ease  of  need,  the  assistance  of 
England,  and  sent,  as  earl  of  Flanders,  an  embassy  to  Lon* 
don,  under  the  pretext  of  renewing  a  treaty  of  commerce 
between  the  Flemings  and  the  English ;  but,  in  fact,  to  nego- 
ciate  a  political  alliance. 

•  This  convulsed  state  of  affairs  in  France  presented  to 
Henry  a  favourable  opportunity  for  reviving  the  claims  of 
Edward  III.  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom,  or  at  least  of 
recovering  the  provinces  which  England  had  lost  since  the 
peace  of  Bretigny.  He  endeavoured  at  the  first  to  accom- 
plish his  aim  by  negociation.  His  ambassadors  opened  the 
business  by  demanding  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  for 
their  master,  as  heir  of  Edward  HI.  But  they  immediately 
lowered  their  demands  to  the  possession  of  Normandy,  Anjou, 
Maine,  Touraine,  and  Ouienne,  of  all  the  territory  ceded  to 
England  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  all  the  country  possessed 
by  France  between  the.  Somme  and  Gravelines,  to  hold  in  full 
sovereignty  5  and  they  also  demanded  for  Henry  the  right  of 
sovereignty  over  the  earldom  of  Flanders  and  the  duchy  of 
Bretagne. 
These  negoeiations  consumed  much  time  without  producing 
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any  efbet  In  the  meanwUfe  the  factions  of  the  Freaeh 
eoiirt  eonthitted  to  display  their  mutaai  animosity :  eaeh  of 
these,  as  they  ehueed  to  prerail,  branded  the  others  with 
the  names  of  rebels  and  traitors,  and  the  gibbets  were  atonee 
hung  with  the  bodies  of  the  aeeosers  and  the  aeeased.  While 
sneh  was  the  state  of  Franee,  Henry  resolved  to  take  adTan« 
tage  of  the  divisions  which .  agitated  that  kingdom  ;  and  the 
jeafarasies  which  subsisted  between  the  clergy  and  laity  in 
England,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  promote  his  de- 
signs. 

During  the  last  reign  the  Commons  had,  as  already  obser- 
ved, ifidfeetually  attemj^ted  to  diminish  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues.  The  clergy  artfully  confounding  their  own  inter- 
ests with  the  cause  of  religion,  had  intimated  to  the  king 
that  sneh  a  proposal  could  proceed  only  from  heretics,  and 
branded  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  that 
opprobrious  name.  This  representation  induced  Henry  !¥« 
who  imagined  that  religion  itself  must  stand  or  fall  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  clergy,  to  oppose  the  measure  with  all  his 
authnrity  $  and  the  influence  of  the  court  was  so  powerful  as 
to  occasion  its  failure.  The  diminution  of  the  wealth  of  the 
church  continued  to  be  a  favourite  object  with  the  people  ; 
and  at  the  period  now  under  consideration,  a  redoubled  ener- 
gy was  displayed  for  Its  attainment.  The  parlia- 
^'  ^'  '  ment  undertook  the  aflUr  with  alacrity ;  and  in 
order  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  heresy,  began  with  reviving 
and  even  increasing  the  statutes  enacted  against  the  \Vick> 
liffites,  and  all  other  dissenters  from  the  established  church. 
An  act  wair  passed  by  the  two  houses,  that  all  the  magistrates 
of  the  kingdom,  from  the  lord  chancellor  down  to  the  mean- 
est officer,  should  bind  themselves  by  an  oath,  to  use  their 
utmost  exertions  to  extirpate  heresy.  By  another  statute  it 
was  enacted,  that  all  persons  who  should  read  the  scriptures 
in  English,  should  forfeit  their  lands  and  goods,  and  be 
hanged  and  burned  as  heretics,  enemies  to  the  crown,  and 
traitors  to  the  kingdom,  and  that  they  should  not  have  the 
benefit  of  any  sanctuary.*    Thus  a  christian,  who  worship- 

•  Vtde  autliondes  quoted  by  Tindal.    Xotes  on  Rapin  1,  p.  509. 
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ped  his  Maker  aeeordiiig  to  tbe  dictates  of  his  andentaia* 
ding  and  eoBseienee,  when  tbese  happened  to  disagree  with 
tbe  doctrines  of  the  established  ehareh,  was  more  severely 
treated  than  a  robber  or  a  murderer.  Those  aels  were  no 
sooner  passed  than  a  rigorous  persecution  oommeneed.  Sev- 
eral of  the  Lollards  were  burned  alive,  and  many  left  the 
kingdom  to  escape  the  same  fate. 

These  bloody  statutes  were  extremely  pleasing  to  atyran- 
nieal  clergy,  who  now  eonsidered  their  power  aad  interests 
secured  against  the  attacks  of  all  heretical  opponents «  and 
the  pulpits  every  where  resounded  the  praises  of  the  pariia- 
ment.  But  they  knew  not  of  the  mischief  that  was  lurktBg* 
The  Commons  who  had  shewn  so  great  zeal  for  the  doctrines 
of  the  church,  were  still  desirous  of  diminishing  her  posses*- 
sions.  They  therefore  presented  an  address  to  the  king) 
representing  that  the  temporalities  of  the  church  would  saf- 
fice  to  maintain  fifteen  earls,  fifteen  hundred  knights,  and  six 
thousand  two  hundred  esquires,  who  would  render  personal 
service  in  the  wars,  and  support  a  hundred  hospitals,  besides 
bringing  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  marks  per  annum  into 
the  royal  treasury.  They  also  added  that  the  different  reli- 
gious houses  possessed  temporalities  sufficient  to  maintain 
fifteen  thousand  priests  and  clerks.*  This  project,  however, 
which  tended  so  greatly  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, shewed  that  the  Commons  were  not  very  profound 
politicians. 

The  clergy,  perceiving  their  ruin  to  be  inevitable,  unless 
they  could  avert  the  gathering  storm,  held  various  consolta*- 
tions  on  this  important  subject.  After  the  acts  which  had 
been  passed,  they  could  no  longer  allege  that  the  parliament 
was  tainted  with  heresy.  Somethings  however,  was  neees- 
sary  to  be  done,  and  after  many  debates  they  came  to  these 
two  resolutions :  first,  to  dispossess  the  foreign  monasteries 
of  the  alien  priories  which  they  held  in  England,  and  to  vest 
them  in  the  crown  $  by  which  measure  they  could  make  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  royal  treasury  without  resigning  any 

•  Tindars  notes  on  Rapln,  1.  p.  509.-«Goodw.  Hist.  H(jn.  V.  p.  42. 
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thing  of  their  own  :*  secondly^  to  engage  the  king  in  a  for- 
eign war  that  might  divert  the  attention  of  parliament  from 
domestie  affiiirs.  4 

In  parsnanee  of  these  designs  the  aehbishop  of  Canter«t 
bury,  who  undertook  the  management  of  the  business,  repre- 
sented  to  the  king  that  the  proposal  of  the  parliament  was, 
in  its  nature  and  tendency,  disadvantageous  to  the  crown,  that 
the  intended  augmentation  of  the  number  and  wealth  of  the 
barons  would  increase  a  power,  which,  ever  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  monarchy,  had  been  formidable  and  sometimes 
Iktal  to  the  sovereigns,  that  the  UHiltiplication  of  hospitals 
would  only  hold  out  an  encouragement  to  idleness,  that  the 
elergy,  being  desirous  of  giving  an  unequivocal  proof  of  their 
attachment,  intended  to  resign  the  alien  priories  to  the  crown, 
by  which  its  revenues  would  be  greatly  augmented,  as  the 
revenues  of  these  houses  would  be  entirely  at  the  kii^^s  dis^ 
posaL  Henry  was  moved  by  these  argumeatsi  and  willingly 
accepted  an  oflfer  which  appeared  to  him  more  advantageous 
to  the  crown  than  the  measures  proposed  by  the  parliament  f 
and  indeed  his  views  seem  in  every  respect  to  have  coincided 
with  those  of  the  clergy. 

Having  carried  this  point,  the  archbishop,  in  order  more 
effectually  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Commons  from  the 
eoneems  of  the  church,  undertook  to  involve  the  nation  in  a 
war  with  France.  He  proposed  the  measure  in  full  parlia* 
ment,  and  supported  it  by  an  able  and  artful  speech.  He  be- 
gan with  insinuating  eneonuums  on  the  virtues  of  the  king, 
declaring  him  worthy  to  wear  not  only  the  crown  of  England 
but  that  of  the  world.  He  asserted  that  Henry  had  a  just 
claim  not  only  to  the  provinees  whieh  had  formerly  belonged 
to  the  English  crown,  but  also  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  France 
as  heir  of  Edward  IH.  and  alleged  that  Pepin  L  and  Hugh 
Capet  had  derived  from  females  their  rif^t.  to  the  throne. 
Not  contented  with  ransacking  the  history  of  France  for  ex- 
amples to  corroborate  his  arguments,  he  had  recourse  to  the 

*  The  alien  priories  were  those  whicb«  being  appendages  to  foreign 
monasteries,  their  revenues  vent  into  the  hands  of  foreign  ecclesiastics, 
by  which  great  sums  of  money  were  carried  out  of  the  kingdom. 
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«iiiiah  of  the  Israelites,  and  adduced  the  ease  of  the  dftjD§h- 
ten  of  Zelophehad  to  prove  the  saiique  law  a  eontradietioB 
to  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  God.*  He  then  reminded  hi» 
auditors  that  thesneeesses  of  Edward  IIL  and  his  son,  shew- 
ed that  heaven  had  sanetioned  their  eause,  and  asserted  that 
the  premature  death  of  the  Uaek  prinee  and  the  sohsequcnt 
losses  of  the  English  were  enl  j  a  punishment  for  the  sins  of 
the  natiott.  He  exhihited  a  eontrasted  view  of  the  floariah- 
iog  state  of  England  and  the  anarehy  whieh  prevailed  iii 
Franee,  and  expatiated  on  the  advantages  presented  by  such 
a  juneture.  After  exhorting  the  king  to  exercise  the  f^reat 
talents  bestowed  on  him  by  heaven,  in  improving  anopportn- 
Bity  that  nufj^t  never  more  return,  and  to  pr^are,  without 
delay,  for  so  just  and  glorious  a  conquest^  whieh  wonM  ren- 
der him  beyond  comparison  the  most  powerfol  prmce  of  fin- 
rope,  he  concluded  hy  assaring  him,  that  if  he  would  imntior- 
talise  his  name  by  so  noble  an  enterprise,  the  clergy  wonid 
give  him  a  larger  subsidy  than  had  ever  been  granted  to  any 
of  his  predecessors,  adding  that  he  did  not  donbt  but  ttie  laity 
woaU  fi^ow  the  example. 

Thus  did  this  minister  of  the  gospel  of  peace  sound  the 
trumpet  of  war,  and  cause  nations  to  wallow  in  blood.  The 
speech  of  the  archbishop,  who  in  all  probability  acted  in 
ooacert  with  the  king,  made  so  general  an  impression,  that 
the  parliament  gave  ks  foil  approbation  to  the  measore,  and 
granted  a  liberal  subsidy  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  Tbis 
perfectly  coincided  with  the  views  of  the  clergy :  the  bill  for 
enrtattuig  their  revenues  was  no  longer  thought  of:  other 
aflbiis  attracted  the  attention  of  the  house :  the  ardour  of  the 
people  seconded  that  of  the  court  and  the  parliament;  and 
the  general  cry  of  Iho  .kingdom  was  for  the  extirpatioa  ef 
heresy  and  the  conqiMaof  Fiaiiip.   •  .  • 

.  The  remainder  of  niis  and^Bkat  part  of  the  following 
year  being  spent  in  fruitless  ^^^Mations,  in  which  both 
parties  only  sought  to  gain  time,  Henry  prepared  for  his 
grand  expedition.    But  when  he  was  ready  to  embark  at 

*  It  has,  however,  been  observed,  that  withoutthe  saUque  lav  Edward 
lU.  could  not  have  had  aay  preteasi^ns  to  the  crown  of  Fmace. 
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■ofttbanf  toBy  he  bad  iMtiee  of  a  eoiifpiraijr  twmi  tgaiiisl 
fcim  bj  the  ear}  of  Gaahrulge^  Heniy  Serojpey  lerd  treaMii«r» 
and  Sir  Thomas  Grey,  a  knight  and  priry  eounsellor.  Their 
object  was  to  plaee  the  earl  of  M areh  on  the  thfoae^and  thejr 
are  said  to  have  been  bribed  by  Franee  $  bnt  whatever  wa^ 
their  motive,  they  eimfeseed  their  guilt,  and  were  eseeut^d. 
The  king  having  thus  euppressed  a  eonephney,  which  might 
have  f  msUiited  hie  views,  nothing  remained  to  oeeasion  eny 
further  delay  to  his  embarkation. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  Henry  set  sail  with  ^ 
A.  P.  1415.  ^^^^  ^f  211^^  hmdred  transports,  on  board  of 

wfaieh  was  embarked  an  army  dT  fifty  thousand  m«i,  and 
numbers  of  the  nobility.*  Having  landed  at  Havre  do  Graee, 
he  proeeeded  to  Harfieur,  which  he  took  after  meeting  with  a 
vigourous  resistance  I  and  having  eipelled  the  iidmbitai^, 
peopled  it  with  a  colony  of  Buf^sh,  who,  on  eoudkion  of  re- 
moving thither  with  their  ftumlies,  had  houses  granted  to 
them  and  their  heirs.f  After  this  sueeess,  Henry  sent  a 
eballenge  to  the  Dauphin  to  terminate  the  dispute  by  dngfo 
combat.  But  such  a  decision  appeared  to  the  Dauphui  to  be 
nothing  less  than  staking  a  crown,  of  which  he  considered 
the  inkiilanee  as  certain,  against  the  precarious  expectations 
of  the  king  rf  England.  History  furnishes  sevm*al  insteaces 
of  such  challenges  being  given  by  princes ;  bnt  unfbrtunateiy 
something  always  intervenes  to  prevent  this  mode  of  decision^ 
whieh  would  spare  of  cans  of  blood. 

The  campaign  had  begun  too  late  to  promise  any  eztensife 
e<mquests,  and  sickness  soon  rendered  the  Euf^ish  army  in* 
capable  of  offensive  operations.  A  dysentery  had  broke  out 
among  the  troops,  and  made  such  terrible  ravages^  that  not 
more  than  a  fourth  part  was  able  to  bear  arms.  This  epi« 
demical  disease  affected  not  oidy  the  soldiers,  but  also  the 
officers.  The  bishop  of  Norwich  and  the  eari  of  Badlk 
M^ere  already  dead,  and  the  duke  of  Clarence,  the  king's 

•  Our  bistEMrisBs  difier  in  »eftid  to  the  precise  ^n^e  of  the  saOkig  jo^ 
thUsniuimeats  buttt>ey  aUagi^eetbi^Heiuy  IsodedlnFrwoesofi^ 
between  the  14ftb  aiid  224  August. 

t  In  this  tie  imitated  the  conduct  of  Edward  WL  si  Cshls. 
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Witlwrytlie  earl  •€  Anmdel,  ani  sereral  aiher  mMm  of  digw 
tiBfitioiiy  were  to  dangtroutly  UI,  at  to  be  obliged  to  retpnto 
Kaglaad.  The  Freaeh,  in  the  mean  while,  were  aasembliiig 
their  ibreesy  and  the  vast  armaments  whieh  they  were  pre- 
faring,  together  with  the  siekly  state  of  the  Ei^;Ush,  and  the 
ad^aaeed  season  of  the  year,  obl^jed  Henry  to  think  of  re- 
treating. He  niif^  it  appears,  hare  re^embarked  at  Har- 
iknr  or  Havre  de  Graeei  hot  he  resolved  to  retire  over  land 
to  Calais,  a  measnre  for  whieh  no  historian  lias  been  able  to 
aeeonnt  in  a  satisfiMtory  manner* 

The  French  b^Uig  apprised  of  his  design,  broke  down  the 
bridges  and  causeways  by  whieh  he  was  to  pass,  and  deHtsoy^ 
ed  or  removed  into  the  fortified  towns  all  the  forage  and  pro- 
visions, in  order  to  prevent  the  invaders  from  finding  subsist- 
enee.  At  the  same  time,  the  4»netable  IF Albcet,  wiUi  an  ad- 
viHieed  eorps,  eontinnally  harrassed  the  vetreatii^  army. 
The  design  of  Heliry  was  to  pass  the  &rd  of  Blanehetaqne, 
where  it  had  been  erossed  by  Edw»rd  Hi.  on  the  eve  of  the 
lii^feof  Gressy.  Bat  he  fsond  that  passage  rendered  im- 
praetieable  by  sharp  stakes  fixed  in  the  river^  besidea  being 
defended  by  a  strong  body  of  troops.  To  advanee  ta  Calais 
or  to  retreat  to  Harflenr,  now  seemed  equally  dasgerons. 
Benry,  however,  persisted  in  his  first  design^  and  resolved  to 
aiareh  higl^er  np  the  Sotnme  in  seareh  of  a  passage.  Bnt  as 
Jie  advanced,  he  every  where  found  the  bridges,  broken  down, 
and  the  fords  strongly  guarded  by  troops  encamped  on  the 
opposite  bade. 

WUIe  the  Bn^i$h  were  thus  involved  in  difficulties,  whidi 
iqppeared  almost  inswrmoiiiitable,  the  example  of  their  king, 
who  endoupcd  the  saAie  hardships  and  wants  as  the  meanest 
soldier,  inspired  thorn-  with  patience  and  resolution.  The 
eonsteUe  had  .by  this  tiiae  assembled  the  whole  foree  of 
France  i  and  being  joined  by  all  the  princes,  and  nobles  of 
the  Magdom,  eicept  die  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy,  he 
eaUed  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  unanimously  resolv- 
ed to  give  battle  to  the  fSnglish.  The  French  generals,  fhim 
a  consideration  of  the  vast  superiority  of  ^eir  foree,  beiitg 
confident  of  victory,  judged  it  to  be  the  most  eligible  plan  to 
suffer  the  king  of  England  to  pass  the  Somme,  and  to  post 


tli^Bljrifes  on  the  road  to  Cftkis,  exfiteetiiig  by  this  meammi 
to  reader  Us  adranee  to  tluitplaee,  and  his  retreat  to  Bar* 
flear^  equally  impossible. 

It  mast  be  eoaftissed  that,  by  erossing  this  rivet,  the  kittg^ 
of  Eaglaad  plaeed  himself  in  a  dangerous  situation ;  bat 
had  he  now,  instead  of  adopting  that  measure^  attempted  a 
retreat,  he  mast  have  agi^i  eneoantered  the  same  obstacles, 
whieh  he  had  not  surmonnled  without  infinite  dMeulty.  As 
the  passages  were  no  longer  guarded,  he  erossed  the  Somme. 
between  St.  Qointin  andPeronne^  and  proceeded  on  his  mareh 
towards  Calais.  The  French  army  having  taken  a  posiiion 
direetly  in  his  route,  there  was  no  pos«ihility  of  pasung  with- 
out baxardii^  a  battle,  whieh  in  his  eirenmstanees  could, 
afford  liltie  hope  of  success.  His  army  was  wasted  by  hun-. 
ger,  faUgae,  and  disease,  and,  aeeording  to  some  of  our  ac* 
eoaais  reduced  to  nine  thopsand  in  number.  The  French  and 
the  Bs^ish  historians,  perhaps  equally  influenced  by  national 
vanity,  exhibit  very  diffiBrent  statements  of  the  numbers 
broaght^ii^  the  field  on  this  memorable  oceasipn.  Aceordia§ 
to  Walsingham,  the  French  army  consisted  of  a  hundred  and 
fMrly  thonsand,  but  aeeording  to  Goodwin,  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thoatand  men,  of  whom  fifty  t|io«sand  w««  eavalry,  and 
t^n  thjMisand  of  them  lords  and  gentlemen.  This  appears  to 
he  an  exaggeration.  Father  Daniel,  one  of  the  most  eredita^ 
Ue  of  the  French  historians,  says,  that  their  forces  were  threes 
times,  but  Mezerai  says  four  times  more  numerous  than  the 
English.*  These  accounts,  however,  being  examined  and 
compared,  serve  to  shew  that  the  disparity  was  prodigious  ; 
and  the  French  were  so  eonfident  of  victory,  that  they  ara 
said  to  have  sent  to  demand  of  the  king  how  much  he  intended 
to  give  for  his  ransom. 

On  the  29th  Octobo*,  as  soon  as  it  was  liidit.  the 
two  armies  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array  near  the 
castle  of  Agittcourt.  A  narrow  ground,  flanked  on  one  sidte 
by  a  rivulet,  on  the  other  by  a  wood,  was  to  be  the  scene  of 
action.  But  hH*e  the  constable  D'Albret,  the  French  general^ 
committed  an  unpardonable  Iknlt,  whieh,  in  all  prabability, 
oceasioned  the  loss  of  the  battle.    As  the  English  were  under 

*  Wab.  p.  ^90.    Goodw.  Hen.  V.  p,  81.    Pere  Daniel  Tdm. 5.  p*  541. 
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Ae  neeetriiy  of  p^oeeediilg  t«>  Cakfe,  tli«  VMk^ih  %oiMMi- 
der  had  in  hi«  own  power  tlse  choiiee  of  tto  ^nnd^  Md  Mght 
to  hare  waited  for  them  on  some  plain  sUtt^iitly  tqpaeiom 
ftr  the  ^ydlnti'oiis  of  his  nilmeii>iM  army.  Itk  saeh  a  8if«a- 
ttoii,  hto  might  have  snitonnded  his  ettenly  ;  hut  in  teh^dwiaiiiga 
ilarrow  field  of  hattle,  he  I«st  the  advantages  that  his  slighl 
have  derived  flnote  the  superiority  of  numhetv.  8^  egi^^n^ 
an  error  eonld  only  have  proeecfded  Ursni  hii  ttnlikilMoess  in 
military  affairs,  or  from  a  blind  pre^nrnpHon. 

In  this  injadieions  position  the  eohstable  ]|*Albliet  walled 
the  approach  of  the  EngliiA.  He  divided  his  army  ih^  fkte^ 
bodies,  the  first  of  Whieh  he  eomriiafided  in  person^  vl^  the 
Attkes  of  Orleans  and  Bottrbon>  this  eonnts  of  Kb)  Yeadome^ 
ahd  Riehmont,  thfe  ftCteons  maresehal  Boneieant^  grand  nia»* 
t^r  tjf  the  cross-bow  men,  Bampier^  admiral  of  Flr^Mee,  ttttd 
^eireral  other  nobles  of  disttnelion.  The  dnke  of  lA^nfon 
Commanded  the  second  body,  having  V^fifih  him  <tlfe  dtttoe  of 
Bar,  and  the  eonnts  of  Nevieirs,  Saltnes,  Rii^ussf ,  Oraad  flf4^ 
ind  Tandembnt  Th^  coifhts  bf  BaiApmartia)  Fhn^nteliheil^ 
ind  Lauroi,  were  at  the  head  of  the  third  divMto. 

The  king  of  BngUnd,  in  drawing  up  his  aimy^A^rfncMtital^f 
two  lines,  by  risason  of  th^sdHall  fitimber  of  hili  ^tM^.  l%e 
dnke  of  York  comv^anded  the  first  line,  aifd  Henry,  hai4«ig  «i 
imperial  ero#n  of  gold  on  his  helmet^  aftd  thestandiM^ 
England  displayed  in  front  of  the  troops,  pal  hitecflf  at  die 
head  of  the  second.  In  this  postare  he  wailed  thb  attlkck  $ 
knd  riding  idoUg  the  front  of  his  battalions,  exhorted  his 
tuoops  not  to  fear  a  taaltittade  of  raw  and  nhdilicipltiied  hol<- 
diers.  He  riepi^ented  io  them  fhlit  victbries  depended  not 
bn  numbers,  bat  on^bravery ;  and,  above  all,  on  the  assistance 
of  God,  in  whom  he  admonished  them  to  pla^e  ail  their  «oh<- 
fiieuce.  FeTceiving  that  the  Flinch  did  not  advance  to  the 
ttttack,  Henry  called  his  principal  officers,  and  «aid,  <<  Since 
^  oar  enemies  have  intercepted  our  way,  let  ns  breidc  Arbn^ 
'*<  them  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity."  Hie tiiengavc  tht 
/Signal  for  battle,  and  Ae  whole  anny  mshed  forward  Irith  a 
shout  Coming  within  bow-shot  of  the  enemy,  the  arehen 
let  fly  a  shower  of  arrows,  which  did  great  execution;  and 
Oie  foremost  ranks  fixed  the  poiuted  stakes^  wliah  ihtj  had 


|fl«yMriitti«glifKrdi{^iiit  tlie  uttafela  ^f  the  enrftlry.  At 
the  ftame  time  a  eor^  of  bowmen^  vhd  had  been  placed  is 
anbuseade  in  a  low  meadotiT)  and  eetieealed  among  bnshef  |. 
ponred  voilks  of  arrews  on  the  Ffeneh  eavalry,  whieh  wan 
80bn  thrown  into  disorder^  at  thte  hbrset  4ank  op  to  the  knees^ 
by  reason  of  the  softnesB  of  the  groond.  The  fingltsh  seeing 
their  eonfiftion,  roshed  <on  sword  in  hand,  and  thongh  enfee- 
bled-hj  disease,  they  compensated  by  eonrage  their  deficiency 
in  strength.  The  impetoosity  of  their  attack  obliged  the 
enemy  to  f^ve  way^  and  a  body  of  English  horse  which  had 
been  eoneeaied  in  the  wood,  issuing  oat  at  the  same  time, 
Hanked  the  Fi'eneh  infimtry.  A  total  route  of  the  first  divis- 
iKmof  Hieirarmyensved:  the  constable  of  Franee  was  killed, 
with  a  nnmber-of  distingnished  ^rf&ecrs,  and  tnost  of  the  other 
princes  and  generals  w^re  made  prisoners. 

The  first  division  of  the  French  being  rented,  the  dnke  of 
Alenfon  led  on  the  second,  hoping  by  his  conduct  and  courago 
to  gi^e  a  favonrable  turn  to  the  battle.  Henry,  on  the  other 
hand,  brought  np  his  second  line,  and  alighting  from  his  horse, 
fought  on  foot  with  a  valout*  neyer  su!rpas)ied  by  the  most  re-^ 
howned  beiges  nvMitioned  in  history.  The  dnke  D'Alen^ii 
hanng  selected  eighteto  of  his  braYCst  cavaliers,  ordered 
Aein  to  charge  up  to  the  king  of  England,  and,  if  possible^ 
either  to  kill  liim  oY  take  him  prisoner.  Those  chosen  war- 
riors resolving  to  carry  their  point,  or  perish  in  the  attempt^ 
feiade  so  impetaous  a  charge,  that  cutting  their  way  to  Uie 
king,  one  of  them  stunned  him  with  a  BtrdLe  of  his  battle- 
tae ;  and  the  others  being  ready  to  second  the  blow,  he  must 
hi  all  probability  have  perished,  had  not  David  Gam,  a  valr 
iant  Welsh  <^cer,  with  two  others  of  the  same  nation,  pre- 
served his  life  by  the  sacrifioe  of  their  own.  The  king  re- 
eovereing  Us  senses,  and  seeing  those  brave  men  extended  at 
his  feet  and  still  breatldng,  conferred  on  them  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  the  only  reward  that  could  then  be  bestowed  on 
Iheir  courage  and  loyiJty.  The  thickest  of  the  battle  being 
how  gathered  round  the  king*s  person,  and  his  brother  the 
dnke  of  Oloncester  being  fallen  by  his  side,  stunned  with  a 
blow,  he  covered  him  fbr'  a  while,  till  the  strokes  of  his  as- 
kailants  bronght  him  down  on  his  knees.    His  danger  and 
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Ut  vOotr  imfinA  hk  troqpt  witii  a  ewtmgt  borderisg  w- 
detperation.  Tliey  rallied  lieadlmig  on  Ika  emmj^  and  kj 
tUs  impetnott*  attaek  threw  then  into  sneh  disorder,  tliat 
their  genepals  eoald  never  more  hring  them  to  the  ehai|ge» 
The  duke  of  Alen^a,  who  eommaaded  the  second  diFision, 
on  seeing  it  pat  to  ii(^t,  reselyed  by  one  desperate  strdce  to 
change  the  foitaae  of  the  day^  or  perish  in  the  attempt* 
"With  a  small  number  of  determined  companions,  he  made  a 
way  with  his  sword  through  the  English  battalions,  and 
pushing  up  to  the  king,  discharged  such  a  blow  on  his  head, 
thiit  he  cleaved  in  two  the  golden  crown  on  his  hdmet  Henry, 
in  return,  «tmek  the  duke  to  the  ground,  and,  with  repeated 
Mows,  killed  two  of  his  attendants.  In  an  instant  the  didKO 
was  killed  by  the  surrounding  crowd,  notwithstanding  the  en* 
deavours  of  the  king  to  save  him  from  their  f ary.  His  death 
totally  diseouraged  his  troops,  and  decided  the  issue  of  the 
battle.  The  third  division  of  the  French  seeing  the  ronte  of 
the  first  and  second  lines,  could  not  be  brought  to  advimee, 
hut  retired  without  fitting,  and  left  their  iyiug  companions 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  their  conquerors. 
.  The  king  now  thinking  the  victory  eertaia,  was  surprised 
on  receiving  information  that  the  enemy  had  attacked  his 
camp.  Struck  with  the  apprehension  that  the  French  had 
rallied,  and  sensible  that  the  number  of  his  prisoners  was 
greater  than  that  of  his  array,  he  instantly  ordered  all,  except 
those  of  the  highest  rank,  to  be  massacred.  This  order  beiug 
executed,  Henry  rallied  his  troops,  and  marched  back  against 
the  enemies,  who  proved  to  be  only  a  body  of  runaways,  who^ 
retiring  early  from  the  battle,  and  knowing  the  English  camp 
tp  be  weakly  guarded,  began  to  plunder  the  baggage  while 
the  two  armies  were  engaged;  but  on  seeing  themselves  about 
to  be  attacked,  they  fled  with  precipitation.  It  mast  be  con* 
sidered  as  a  matter  of  regret,  that  so  glorious  a  victory  was 
tarnished  by  the  massacre  of  the  prisoners;  but  their  great 
number,  and  the  just  apprehension  of  the  king  that  they  might 
turn  against  him  in  the  fight,  whieh  he  thought  himself  about 
to  renew,  may  serve  to  excuse  this  sanguinary  measure. 

In  this  memorable  battle,  which  was  so  fatal  to  France  and 
so  glorious  to  Eogland,  the  French  lost  their  generalissimo 


iht  ewMtttUe  lyAlbret,  Ihe^oke  tff  AlenfoB,  prinee  of  die 
Moody  the  dukes  of  BraboAt  and  Bar,  the  eoants  of  Ne^ergf 
Yandenonty  Marie,  Roowi,  and  Faaqueaberg,  who  were  all 
vlaiii,  as  well  as  many  other  officers  and  nobles,  and  ten  thons* 
and  soldiers.*  Among  the  prisoners,  wlio  would  have  been  v^  j 
nameroos,  had  not  the  massacre  taken  place  after  the  battle, 
were  the  dakes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  the  eoants  of  £o, 
Vendome,  Riehraont,  Etonville,  and  maresehal  Boneieaut. 
On  the  aide  of  the  English  were  slain  the  duke  of  York,  and 
the  earl  of  Saffiilk,  and,  aeeording  to  some  historians,  six-* 
teen  or  serenteen  hnpdred,  or  aeeording  to  others,  only  foar 
or  five  hundred  men.  But  in  this,  as  in  all  other  eases  of  a 
similar  nature,  historians  difter  so  greatly  in  their  aecouats, 
that  diere  is  no  possibility  of  aseertiuning  the  truth.f 

The  victory  of  Agincourt  was  gained  under  circumstances 
nearly  similar  to  those  in  which  were  fought  the  battles  of 
Gr(Msey  and  Poaetiers.  At  the  battle  of  Cressey  the  victory 
of  the  English  has  by  many  historians  been  attributed  to  their 
•aaaon,  with  which  the  French  were  at  that  time  unaequaint* 
ed.  At  Poictiers  and  Agincourt,  the  defeat  of  the  French 
must  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  unskilfulness  and  presumption 
of  their  commanders,  king  John  and  the  constable  D'Albret. 
But  history  scarcely  mentions  a  more  extraordinary  victory 
than  that  of  Agincourt,  if  we  take  into  consideratioii  not  only 
the  great  disparity  of  force,  but  the  different  conditions  of 
the  two  armies,  the  French  strong  and  healthful,  the  English 
CKbansted  by  fatigue  and  enfeebled  by  disease.  It  is  difficult 
to  prove  that  the  justice  of  his  cause  could  merit  a  particu- 
lar interposition  of  providence;  but  the  piety  of  Henry  as- 
cribed all  his  success  to  the  goodness  of  God.  He  had  the 
humility  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  not  obtained  the  victory 
by  the  superiority  of  his  merit,  but  because  the  Almigfaty  was 
pleased  to  make  him  his  instrument  in  punishing  the  sins  of 
tjbe  French  nation,  adding,  though  perhaps  with  no  great  de- 

*  Tide  Le  Fev.  c  64.    Goodwin  Henry  V.  p.  91. 

t  Mez^rai  reduces  the  loss  of  the  Firench  to  six  thousand^  >aad  a  note 
to  the  English  translation  of  Ftend.  Henswlt  ststes  it  at  two  thoossad 
killed  and  fearteen  thousand  prUoness. 
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gree  of  •vti»m\ff  tkilthe  «4^aiil«ge«  wUdi  lie  nrfgltt  egpwi 
from  tlus  iuee^iy  did  nM  in  (be  leait  dii|ii|iish  his  inelinatioa 
for  poaoe.* 

Froni  thiff  period  the  eontest  between  England  and  Franco 
was  earried  on  by  negociations,  plots^  and  treasons,  rather 
than  by  fbree  of  arop.  The  diflferent  French  factions  pre- 
ferring their  priYate  views  to  the  public  interest,  assiduoosly 
courted  the  alliance  of  the  English,  instead  of  uniting  agfl^t 
them.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  olMmed,  in  quality  of  prince 
of  the  blood,  and  first  peer  of  the  realm,  the  administration 
•f  affiurs;  and  knowing  that  hif  claim  would  be  ineffectna], 
unless  supported  by  force,  he  approached  Paris  with  his  amgr. 
The  Dauphin,  on  the  contrary,  called  in  the  count  D'Armag- 
nac,  the  head  of  the  Orleans  faction,  ivnd  gave  him  the  eon- 
ftaUe's  sword.  This  nobleman*  the  inveterate  Qu^my  of  the 
Burgundiaaii,  spared  none  of  thatp^rty:  many  were  hangod, 
numbers  were  imprisoned;  and  tbe  imimosity  of  the  two 
factions  was  heightened  to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing  was 
capable  of  uniting  them  agaii^t  the  common  enemy. 

The  death  of  I^uis,  the  Dauphin,  which  hap- 

A.  IX 1415.  pc^cd  about  the  end  of  the  year,  left  the  constable 

master  of  the  government  ai^d  of  the  king's  pert 

son;  and  he  refused  to  admit  John,  the  new  Dauphin,  to 

court,  unless  he  would  openly  declare  against  the  Bnrgun* 

dians.t    The  Daopbiii  thorefore  commenced  a  ncr 

A.d!^1416.  S^eiation  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  but  befors 

any  thing  could  be  concluded,  he  was  poisoned  at 

Compiegne4 

While  France  was  one  vast  theatre  of  treasons,  of  pri- 
vate mttrders,  and  public  exeeutions,  Henry,  by  his  method  of 
carrying  on  the  war,  shewed  that  his  wisdom  was  equal  to 
his  valour.  His  victory  at  Agincourt  had  been  more  glorious 
than  useful :  he  had  acquired  martial  fame,  but  had  not  gain»- 
ed  one  foot  oJT  territory.    He  prndently  eonsidered  that  by 

•Rapin  1.  p.5l5. 
Hen.  A}).  Chroiu    Rapln  8ay9  be  was  pcusonjed  December  24Ui.  Hen*, 
iuilt  does  not  mention  bis  being  poisoned. 

i  Rapin  says  on  the  16th  April.  Henault  and  all  the  French  historians 
agree  that  the  second  Dauphin  was  poisoned^ 


pnsliiiig  tiie  Freneli  tmi  iri^rouii  j,  he  ran  tlte  risk  of  ilnititig 
against  him  the  different  factions,  in  whieh  ease  he  conM 
hope  fbr  little  saeeess  in  hii  ent^iprise;  biit  by  giving  them 
some  respite,  he  affbrded  them  leisure  to  exert  their  strength 
Ih  mntiial  destmeCion.  His  grand  aim  #a6  tb  gain  the  duke 
of  Bnrgnndy,  vith  whom  he  had  eontmned  his  negoeiationi 
ever  sinee  the  eommenbement  of  the  war.  The  eritiea!  situa- 
Iron  of  that  prinee  had  eansed  Mm  to  waver  in  his  resolationi; 
btit  at  length  the  violenee  of  party  spirit  impelled  him  to  joiu 
the  enemy  of  his  eonntry. 

On  the  death  of  the  Dauphin  John,  his  brother  Charles^ 
afterwuds  Charles  VII.  heeame  Dauphin  and  heir  apparent. 
This  yonng  prinee  immediately  espoused  the  Orleans  party, 
and  the  animosity  of  the  factions  ran  so  high,  that  the  duke 
of'  Burgun^  resolved  no  longer  to  keep  any  measures  wiflk 
the  court.  He  therefbre  eonelnded  a  treaty  with  Henry,  audi 
aekttowledged  htm  as  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  France, 
promising  to  support  him  with  all  his  fiMtses,  and  to  use  hii 
utmost  endeavonro  to  place  him  on  the  throne.* 

JUt  the  commencement  of  the  war,  Henry  knew  that  he 
should  have  to  contend  with  not  more  than  a  part  of  the  for* 
eet  of  France.  But  after  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty  with 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he  began  to  think  of  recommencing 
hostilitteo,  in  the  full  assurance  of  having  the  half  of  France 
on  his  side.  His  principal  embarrassment  was  the  want  of 
money.  The  excessive  demonstrations  of  joy  with  which  he 
was  received  at  London,  on  his  return  after  the  victory  of 
Agittcourt,  shew  how  greatly  his  subjects  admired  and 
esteemed  a  prince,  who  had  rendered  the  English  name  so 
glorious.  Bat  whether  the  parliament  began  to  pereeivi^  that 
the  acquisition  of  France  must  prove  ruinous  to  England,  or 
whether  they  regarded  only  the  present  expenses,  the  sup* 
plies  granted  to  the  king  were  so  inadequate  to  the  Exigences 
of  iJie  war,  that  he  was  obliged  to  pawn  his  crown  to  the 
tohop  of  Winchester  for  a  hundred  thousand  marks,  part  of 
his  jewek  to  the  city  of  London  for  ten  thousand  pounds,  and 

*  See  ttie  articles  in  Hapin  1.  p.  $Vf  and  518. 
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the  TCft  to  diflfercnt  lorcb  and  geiiaeiiiea>  vfhotmiUkei  a  «cv« 
tain  Bumber  of  honemen  and  infaatry.* 

By  these  meant  h^eqaipped  .i^i  amy  of  twenty^fere  tlioii- 
•and  men,  a  feeble  foree  indeed  for  the  eonqiiest  of  Fraace^ 
had  he  not  been. sure  of  meeting  in  that  eonntry  mth  mMek 
Miittaaoe  and  little  om;ioiition.  With  these  forees  he  landed 
in  Normandy,  and  redueed  that  province,  wbale 
a!^D^1417.  ^^^  ^^^®  ®^  Burgondy  presenting  himself  before 
Paris,  prevoited  the  eourt  frmn  taking  any  mean* 
nres  to  repel  the  invasion.  In  the  iQean  while  the  qneoi,  Iasi«- 
jbetta,  of  Bavaria,  who  had  htlherto  'been. an  enemy  of  the 
Bnrgnndians,  was,  by  the  Dauphin,  sent  prisoner  to  Tou^n* 
Her  disgrace  was  attribute  to  the  intrigues  of  the  constable 
D'Armagnae ;  but  amidst  these  scenes  of  courtly  corraptiaii, 
it  10  in^ossiUe  to  distinguish  het%veea  the  innocent  and  the 
guil^.  The  injured  or  eriorinal  mother,  however,  eoald 
never  forgive  the  affront.  Her  resentment  surmounting  every 
father  consideration,  she  became  the  dedlered  enemy  of  hear 
son,  and  effected  a  reconciliation  with  the  duke  of  Borgmidy, 
by  whose  assistance  she  escaped  from  Tours,  and  retiring  to 
Treyes,  assumed  the  title  of  regent. 

While  France  was  a  prey  to  foreign  invasion  and  intesttne 

divisions,  the  constable  D'Armagnae  chose  rather  to  see  Uie 

state  perish  than  to  resig9  his  Authority.    The  Borgondians, 

however,  gaining  strength  ii|  Paris,  found  means  to  introduce 

..    Lisle  Adam,  governor  of  Pontoise,  into  the  eit^. 

"a.  n  1418.  ^^  ^^  whole  faoMon  taking  arras,  made  a  terrible 

slaughter  of  the  Armagnacs.    The  constable  was 

thrown  into  prison,  the  Dauphin,  escaping  from  the  Loovre 

in  his  shirt,  fled  to  Melun^  and  the  king  was  left  in  the  hands 

of  the  Burgundians*    This  commotion  was  only  a  prelude  to 

more  horrible  scenes*    The   exiled    Bnrgondians  returned 

from  all  quarters  to  Paris,  and  renewed  the  massacre.    The 

constable  was  murdered,  and<dra^$e.d  through  the 

A.D.^U18.  ^^^^^^$  and  the  chancellor,  several  bishops,  and 

other  persons,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand, 

suffered  the  same  barbarous  treatment.    Two  days  after  this 

*  Rap'm  1.  p.  51 8» 
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ttiftMaefe,  the  queen  mid  the  duke  of  BargsB^  enivsti  Ae 
metropolis,  and  having  the  kiog  in  their  power  issued,  in  his 
name,  sneh  orders  as  they  Judf^d'  to  be  eondneive  to  theiv 
interests.*  On  the  other  hand  the  Dauphin,  who  had  assumed 
the  title  of  regent,  deelkred  all  who  shonld  obey  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  guilty  of  treason.  Thus,  what  party  soever  the 
Freneh  should  espouse,  they  were  liable  to  suffer  as  reb?ls 
and  traitors. 

'  The  duke  of  Burgundy  now  being  master  of  the  pei^on  of 
the  king,  and  haring  the  government  of  the  kingdom  in  his 
hands,  had  not  the  same  interest  as  before  to  promote  the 
affairs  of  the  English.  Sinee  the  late  revolution  in  his  favour, 
his  views  had  ehanged  with  the  change  of  situation,  and 
eaused  an  ambignity  in  his  eonduet  whieh  rendered  it  diffieul.t 
to  eonjeeture  his  designs.  Henry  negoeiated  both  with  the 
dnke  and  the  Dauphin,  while  several  of  the  Preneh  noUes 
•ameastly  endeavoured  to  reeoneile  the  two  fketions,  whoo^ 
aniniosity  was  minfaig  their  country.  At  length,  in  spite  of 
ail  the  intrignes>  of  Henry,  this  reconeiUation  took  plaee, 
wUeh,  if  sincere,  must  have  firustrated  all  his  expeetailiona 
in  France.  In  a  war  of  six  years  his  acquisitions  had  been 
eoniteed  to  Normandy,  although  he  had  constantly  been  open«> 
ly  or  secretly  favoured  by  one  of  the  factions,  and>  their  umoa 
was  certainly  sufficient  to  extinguish  his  hopes  of  otaquering 
the  whole  kingdom.  But  the  vindictive  animosity  of  ptxif 
opkit,  by  which  France  had  so  long  been  divided  and  agita- 
ted, revived  with  all  its  former  violence,  and  gave  a  favoura- 
ble and  unexpected  tarn  to  his  affairs.  Tlie  dnke  of  Bnr- 
gnndy  was  murdered  at  an  interview  with  the  Dauphin  on 

the  bridge  of  Monterean,  where  they  had  motto 
A.^  1419.  ^^^^'^^'^^  on  a  plan  for  carrying  on  the  war 

against  the  English.  His  son  and  successor  resolv- 
ing to  revenge  his  death,  entered  into  a  league  with  the  king 
of  England,  and  queen  Isabella^  the  mortid  enemy  of  the 
Dauphin  her  son.    After  a  series  of  negociations  a  treatjr 

*  Ib  addition  to  the  politicid  calamities  of  Paris  at  this  time,  the  plaguo 
broke  oat  in  that  city,  and  in  the  space  of  three  months  carried  oiT  fort^ 
tjiouaand  persons.    Bnpin  1.  p.  520. 
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Wks  eolidvM  ftt  Trayet.*  Catharine,  tbe  daaghteir  of  Chiote 
VI.  was  giwen  ia  marriage  to  the  kiag  of  Eaglaody  who  waa 
deelared  regent  of  France  during  the  life  of  Charles,  and 
$neeessor  to  the  crown  at  his  deeease.    Things  being  thni 
adjusted  Henry  entered  Paris  without  opposition,  and  asssm*^ 
ed  the  administration  in  the  name  of  Charles  YL    A  hedaf 
justiee  being  soon  after  held,  all  the  persons  eon* 
j^^P^^Q^eemedin  the  murder  of  John  the  Feajrleas,  lale 
duke  of  Burgundy,  were  deelared  guilty  of  bif^ 
treason,  and  of  eourse  incapable  of  any  saecession,  a  sen* 
tenee  in  which  the  Dauphin,  although  neither  he  nor  lus  ae* 
eompliees  were  mentioned  by  name,  was  evidently  imiilieated. 
Henry  having  sueeessfuUy  settled  his  affairs  in  France,  re» 
.  turned  to  England  with  his  queen,  who  was  erown- 

^*^'^^^*edonthe  i4th  February,  and  a  parliasMt  was 
tnumoned  to  meet  on  the  2d  of  May  at  Leieeiier.t  TUs 
parliament  granted  the  king  a  subsidy  for  proseenliBg  the 
war  against  the  Dauphin,  but  at  the  same  time  preseirted  a 
remonstrance  intimating  that  the  eonqnest  of  France  mast  bo 
iainous  to  England.  From  this  it  appeitfs  that  the  Eng^h 
began  to  be  cared  of  the  infatoation  by  which  they  had  been 
misled  since  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  and  to  form  a^ jnsi  es« 
timate  of  an  acquisition  which,  how  splendid  soeror  it  might 
i^pear,  and  however  it  might  increase  thegbry  and  power  of 
the  monarch,  tended  to  transfer  the  seat  of  empire  front  Lon- 
don to  Paris,  and  to  render  England  no  more  than  an  appen- 
dage to  France* 

Henry  having  raised  a  new  airmy  of  about  twenty-oijj^t 
thousand  men,  for  the  payment  of  which,  as  theparliamenta- 
iry  supplies  were  insufficient,  he  was  forced  to  borrow  money 
of  opulent  individuals.  Having  landed  at  Calais,  the  Dauph- 
in, who  was  before  Chartres,  retired  at  his  ajiproaeh.  Dar- 
ing the  remainder  of  this  year  and  the  beginning  of  the  ncs^ 

*  The  treaty  of  Troyes  was  signed  on  the  2Ut  May^  A.  0. 1420. 

t  The  king  laid  before  this  parliament  a  statement  of  the  revenuet 
and  expenses  of  the  crown;  in  which  it  appears  that  the  revesue 
amounted  to  no  more  than  $5^431,  or  16T^239l»  of  modei;^  money.  Bspio 
1.  p.  $2Tt  on  the  authority  of  the  public  acts. 
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tkeftms'dr  Henry  were  oeettpied  by  tlie  sieges  of  "Dteut  and 
Afeaux.  After  these  transactions^  Henry^  with  his  qneen^ 
went  to  Paris,  and  was  lodged  in  the  Louvre.  On 
*  ^'  Whitsunday  the  two  kings  and  two  queens,  with 
their  crowns  on  their  heads,  dined  together  in  publie^  But 
while  Henry  eommanded  with  absolute  authority  in  Paris,  he 
reeetred  adriee  that  the  Dauphin  had  made  himself  master 
of  some  plaees  on  the  Loire«  On  this  intelligenee  he  prepar- 
ed to  take  the  field,  and  had  already  begun  his  march  when 
he  was  taken  ill  of  a  dysentery.*  Finding  himself  unalile  to 
head  his  army,  he  returned  to  Vincennes,  where  he  expired,  in 

the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  tenth  of 
£L^1422  ^^^  ^^S^9  displaying,  in  his  last  moments,  the  same 

intrepidity  that  had  marked  his  character  in  every 
transaetion  of  his  life. 

Henry  V.  has  by  several  historians  been  ranked  with  the 
greatest  of  heroes ;  but  the  battle  of  Agincourt  was  his  only 
martial  exploit  that  could  be  a  just  subject  of  panegyric; 
and  in  that  celebrated  action  he  displayed  the  valour  of  a 
soldier  more  than  the  skilfulness  of  a  general.  His  under- 
taking to  retire  over  land  to  Calais,  when  he  might,  with- 
out danger,  have  re-embarked  at  Harfleur,  and  rashly  to 
force  his  way  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  an  army  so  greatly  su- 
perior, was  an  error  which  might  have  proved  fatal,  had  not 
the  French  commander  committed  another  of  equal  or  great- 
er magnitude  in  the  choice  of  his  ground  at  Agincourt.  If,' 
however,  his  military  skill  affords  no  ground  for  applause, 
his  intrepidity  and  valour  claim  the  admiration  of  posterity ; 
and  his  prudent  management  of  the  French  factions  is  a 
proof  of  his  political  abilities.  His  warlike  achievements 
must  be  considered  as  inferior  to  those  of  Edward  III.  That 
prince  had  to  contend  with  all  France  united  against  him. 
Henry  was  opposed  only  by  a  part  of  the  kingdom.  Heniy 
eonquered  France  not  by  arms  but  by  negociations.  It  was 
to  his  good  fdrtnne  and  the  Burgundian  faction  that  he  was 
indebted  for  the  splendid  acquisition. 

*  The  contracUctoiy  acoowits  of  historians  have  left  it  uncertain  wheth- 
er his  sickness  was  dysenteiy*  a  fistula*  or  a  pleurisy.  Vide  aulhoritles 
'quoted  by  Tindal  in  Note  on  Bapin,  vol.  1  •  p.  ^» 
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The  reign  ef  Henry  V.  was  giorions  rather  than  beneieid 
(d  Bngland.  His  attaehment  to  the  elergy  led  him  to  bigotry 
and  intoieranee,  and  his  sangninarj  perseention  of  all  who 
were  branded  with  the  name  of  heretics  was  a  grieyons  op- 
pression of  his  sabjeetsy  and  a  horrid  violation  of  the  ri^^ti 
of  humanity.  The  sneeessfnl  termination  of  his  war  with 
Franee  east  a  lustre  on  his  reign;  but  it  was  the  source  of 
fliture  disgrace  and  ealamities ;  and  although  he  died  in  the 
midst  of  ^ory  the  baleful  eonsequenees  of  his  triumphs  were 
fatally  experienced  by  his  successor. 
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Hkhby^.  was. an  infknt  of  nine  months  old  when  he  sue- 
eeeded  to  the  throne  of  hn  father,  and  within  less  than  six 
^  months  after  his  aeeession,  the  death  of  Charks  VI. 
A.D.  1422.  ^c^olTed  npon  him  the  erown  of  Franee.  Intmedi* 
ately  after  the  deeease  of  that  priaee,  the  dake  of 
Bedford,  whom  Henry  V.  had,  hy  his  last  will,  eonstituted 
regent  of  Franee,  assembled  at  Paris  all  the  French  lords  of 
the  English  party,  and  exhorted  them  to  reeognize  his  ne-^ 
phew,  the  young  Henry,  for  their  sovereign.  Accordingly  the 
infant  monarch  of  England  was  proclaimed  king  of  France ; 
and  the  regent,  the  council,  and  the  city  of  Paris,  sent  depu-^ 
tics  to  London  to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession  to  the 
thrones  of  the  two  kingdoms* 

The  aext  care  of  the  duke  of  Bedfbrd  was  to  renew  the 
alliance  with  the  duke  of  Bui^undy^  and  to  take  etery  meas- 
ure that  seemed  necessary  for  securing  the  throne  of  his  ne« 
phew.  The  Dauphin^  in  the  mean  while,  was,  with  equal  ac- 
tivity, preparing  to  recover  a  crown  of  which  he  had  been 
deprived  by  a  concurrence  of  calamitotis  circumstances.  On 
the  day  alter  receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  fatht 
er,  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  France  with  all  the  solemnity 
that  the  circumstances  of  his  court  would  permit,  and  sckiit 
after  was  crowned  at  Foictiers,  the  city  of  Rheims^  the  place 
where  that  ceremony  was  usually  performed^  being  then  in 
the  han4s  of  the  English.  France  thus  beheld  the  baleful 
pheliomenon  of  two  kings  and  two  courts,  with  hostile  armies 
contending  for  her  dubious  sceptre,  and  desolating  her  finest 
provinces.  Henry  was  master  of  Paris,  and  of  most  of  the 
<iountry  fRB  far  as  that  metropolis.    Charles,  the  Dauphin, 
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Iiad  the  nneontroUed  possession  of  the  soathern  parts  of  the 
kingdom^  exeept  Guienne,  whieh  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng-* 
lish:  the  middle  part  might  be  considered  as  a  donbtfal  ter- 
ritory ;  and  many  of  the  provinces  were  divided  between  the 
two  contending  princes,  each  of  whom  had  his  fortified  towns 
and  his  garrisons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  of  his  enemy. 
But  Henry  had  greatly  the  advantage  over  his  rival ;  for  be- 
sides his  possessions  in  France,  his  cause  was  supported  by 
the  whole  kingdom  of  England  $  and  he  could  rely  on  the 
forces  of  Burgundy,  Flanders,  and  Artois,  which  belonged  to 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  his  vassal  and  ally.  His  feeble  age 
wits  amply  compensated  by  the  political  and  military  talents 
of  two  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Bedford  and  Oloueester,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  had,  according  to  the  last  directions  of  the  late 
king,  taken  the  administration  of  aflG&irs  in  France^  and  the 
latter  in  England.  The  duk^  of  Bedford  had  under  bis  or- 
ders those  celebrated  English  generals  the  duke  of  Somerset) 
the  earls  of  Warwick,  Salisbury,  and  Arundel,  the  bravo 
Talbot^  afterwards  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  several  others 
whose  names  are  famous  in  tiie  histories  of  those  days. 
Charles,  the  Dauphin,  ^ho  had  assumed  the  name  of  Chailes 
VU.  was  much  more  addicted  to  licentious  gallantry  and 
idle  diversions  than  to  politics  or  war;  and  although  he 
was  not  destitute  6t  the  courage  of  a  soldier,  he  had  none 
of  the  qualifications  of  a  general.*  But  as  fbrtune  had 
raised  up  against  him  formidable  enemies,  she  had  given 
him  prudent  counsellors  and  valiant  commanders,  who  were 
the  actors  in  those  great  scenes,  of  which  he  was  little  more 
than  a  spectator,  and  who,  almost  without  any  efiTorts  of  his, 
placed  him  on  the  throne  of  his  aneestors. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  France  at  the  accession  of 
the  two  rival  kings.  The  war  was  carried  on  with  all  the 
vigour  that  the  means  of  the  two  parties  would  allow;  hut 
France  was  weakened  by  discord  and  exhausted  by  war,  and 
England  was  considerably  drained  of  men  and  money  by 
sending  fresh  levies  and  maintaning  numerous  garrisons. 
Bat  alihough  the  English  parliament  had,  as  already  observ- 
ed, began  to  perceive  the  probable  and  indeed  almost  unavoid* 
*  3te  his  cfaaraK^ter  m  Fresld.  HensuH.  Ab.  Cbron.  Ad.  An. 


Uble  eoBseqnenees  of  the  union  of  the  two  moiiArehie»,  th« 
l^lare  of  victory  and  eonqueat  always  dazzles  the  people  $ 
and  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  eourt,  was  unwilling  to  lose  sO 
splendid  an  aoqnisition  as  France.  Bat  as  almost  every  town 
in  that  kingdom  was  fortified  and  garrisoned  hy  one  of  th6 
contending  parties,  the  armies  brou^t  into  the  field  were  fat 
from  being  nnmetons.  The  troops  on  both  sides  were,  for  the 
«iost  part,  dispersed  in  garrisons,  and  the  operatioht  of  tho 
war  eonsisted  clitefly  in  sieges,  surprises,  and  skirmishes.*  la 
the  a'etions.of  Crevant  and  Vemuiel,  the  first  of  which  was 
fought  in  14^3,  and  the  latter  in  the  following  year,  the  Bngw 
4glish  were  vietorious  $  but  during  this  dull  period  we  meet 
with  no  great  or  splendid  achievements  to  embellish  the  page* 
uf  history. 

The  siege  of  Orleans  was  the  great  and  decisive 
'  €veAt  of  this  war;  and  the  eireumstances  by  whiclk 
it  was  attended  has  rendered  it  memorable  to  posterity  and  iu^ 
teresting  to  philosophers  of  all  ages  and  nations,  by  ezhibit>i> 
ing,  in  so  striking  a  manner,  the  power  of  opinion.  ^Fhis  im- 
portant siege  was  begun  by  the  earl  of  Salisbury  with  an 
au'my  of  about  sixteen  thousand  men.  His  force  being  not 
isuffieiently  numerous  for  forming  a  complete  investment,  hi6 
surrounded  the  city  with  sixty  forts  or  redoubts.  Six  of 
the  strongest  of  these  redoubts  eommanded  the  principal 
avenues  to  the  eity,  and  upon  these,  batteries  and  forta 
were  erected,  in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  supplies 
into  the  plaee,  and  to  shelter  his  troops.  Notwithstanding^ 
however,  these  precautions,  eonvoys  frequently  found  meant 
to  enter  the  eity,  though  chiefly  by  dint  of  the  sword.  About 
the  end  of  December  the  garrison  amounted  t6  about  three 
thousand  men,  while,  by  the  frequent  supplies  sent  from  Paris 
l)y  the  regent,  the  army  of  the  besiegers  was  increased  td 
523,000.  The  siege  was  vigorously  prosecuted  during  the 
tarhole  winter  amidst  almost  continual  attacks,  sallies,  and 
tikirmishes.    The  earl  of  Salisbury  was  killed  by  a  cannon 

•JhtmVLs^vtiLt.hookWh.  F.  Daniel tom^^. end tfaeotlierF'rentfli 
and  English  historians,  it  does. not  appear  that  any^theacmiiS  Uiouelft 
li»o  tte  field  mueb  tamsded  teisiity  tluMHMad  I 
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Bhotj  at  the  attack  of  a  tower  gituated  on  the  bridge  $  but  hU 
death  did  not  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  siege.  The  earl 
•f  Suffolk  took  the  command  of  the  English  army,  and  being 
assisted  by  Sir  John  Talbot,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
generals  of  the  age,  carried  on  the  operations  with  nnabatt^d 
rigour.  i 

.  Charles,  in  the.  mean  while,  was  sensible  of  the  consequent 
«es  that  must  follow  the  loss  of  Orleans,  but  having  neither 
men  nor  money  to  carry  on  the  war^  he  began  to  think  of  re 
tiring  into  Dauphiny,  and  leaving  the  besieged  city  to  its  fate« 
His  affairs,  indeed,  seemed  desperate ;  and  the  English  ex- 
pected, in  two  or  thre<e  campaigns,  to  be  completely  masters 
•f  every  part  of  France.  At  this  critical  juncture  the  scale 
was  suddenly  turned ;  and  an  obscure  individual  became  the 
instrument  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  revolutions  re-^ 
aorded  in  history.  A  servant  maid,  named  Joan  D'Arc,  a 
native  of  the  village  of  Domremi,  near  Vaueouleurs,  in  Lor* 
rain,  imagined  herself  to  be  commissioned  by  heaven  to  re- 
move the  calamities  of  her  country,  and  to  restore  the  king 
to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  This  enthusiast  being  sent 
to  Charles,  who  was  then  with  his  court  at  Chinon,  was 
deemed  a  fit  instrument  to  revive  the  spirits  of  his  adher-^ 
ents,  who  were  dismayed  at  so  many  losses  and  misfortunes  3 
at  least,  when  affairs  seemed  desperate,  nothing  could  be  lost 
by  trying  the  expedient.  She  promised  the  kiug  to  deliver 
the  city  of  Orleans,  and  to  see  him  crowned  at  Rheims:  to 
these  two  points  she  asserted  that  her  mission  extended.  The 
courtiers  and  generals  took  every  measure  to  diffuse  an  opin« 
ion  that  -she  acted  under  the  impulse  of  divine  inspiration. 
To  confirm  this  belief,  and  render  her  more  remarkable,  a 
sword  was,  at  her  request,  brought  from  the  tomb  of  a  knight 
in  the  church  of  St  Catherine,  at  Ferbois.  Eq^pped  in 
man's  apparel  and  in  complete  armour,  she  put  herself  at  the 
head  of  a  convoy  designed  for  Orleans.  The  count  de  Du^^ 
Bois,  at  the  same  time,  making  a  desperate  sally,  the  English 
Were  defeated.  The  convoy  was  then  introduced  into  Orleans^ 
end  Joan  entered  the  city,:  accompanied  by  the  generals^ 
anidst  the  aeelamttions  of  the  people. 
This  toecesf  iifa»«ttribated  to  the  heavenly  inspirtfl  Aaids 
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Iter  eBthosiasm  animated  the  troops  :  the  generals  took  ad« 
vantage  of  this  impression,  and  without  engaging  in  any  rash 
measure,  at  the  very  time  when  she  acted  under  their  diree* 
tion,  they  appeared  to  be  led  by  her  example.  In  four  suc- 
eessive  assaults  she  carried  four  of  the  principal  forts  which 
the  besiegers  had  thrown  up  round  the  city.  In  the  last 
of  these  attacks,  although  wounded  both  in  the  neck  and 
the  shoulder,  she  continued  to  animate  the  troops  by  exhorta- 
tion and  example  $  and  on  every  occasion  displayed  a  cour- 
age and  valour  not  to  have  been  expected  from  her  sex.  The 
English  having  lost  near  8000  men  in  these  different  aetions, 
besides  being  dispossessed  of  their  principal  forts, 
A  D^ul'g  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  after  having  con- 
sumed seven  months  before  the  place. 
The  raising  of  the  siege  of  Orleans  ushered  in  the  decline 
of  the  En^ish  affairs.  The  whole  French  army  did  not  ex-« 
eeed  six  thousand  in  number,  yet  this  inconsiderable  force  fear- 
lessly pursued  the  English,  who,  although  much  superior  in 
strength,  fled  from  before  the  inanspieions  walls  in  the  great- 
est disorder.*  Their  consternation  was  indescribable,  and 
could  only  be  equalled  by  the  ardour  instilled  into  their  ene- 
mies, to  whom  the  fortified  towns  surrendered  with  an  aston^ 
ishing  rapidity,  and  many  of  them  without  making  any  resist- 
ance. Never  were  the  effects  of  superstitious  credulity  more 
conspicuous.  That  the  Maid  of  Orleans  was  an  instrument 
of  supernatural  agency  was  equally  believed  by  both  nations  $ 
but  while  the  French  were  fully  persuaded  of  her  divine  mis-i 
sion,  the  English  ascribed  her  successes  to  diabolical  pew-^ 
ers :  the  former,  therefore,  were  fired  with  military  enthusi-i 
aism,  the  latter  were  struck  mrith  an  kiexpressible  terror* 

The  maid  having  fulfilled  the  first  part  of  her  promise^ 
now  prepared  to  complete  her  work,  by  conducting  Charles 
to  be  crowned  at  Rheims,  the  usual  place  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  French  monarclis.  That  eity  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
English ;  and  Charles  had  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to 
march  through  a  oountry  filled  with  their  garrisons.  But  the 
presence  of  Joan  inspired  the  troops  with  the  same  enthusias^r 

«  M.  Le  Pres.  Renault  says,  the  siege  of  Orleans  wa3.  raised^o^  the  8tl^ 
qfSfay.    |tapn  says  on  the  l^W 
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tie  ardovr  hf  whieh  the  wb»  aotaatedj  atid  ereiy  o^ttBiritt 
speedily  vaniihed.  Tlie  English  treops  were  defeated  al 
Palajy  aad  Sir  John  Talbot,  their  general,  was  made  prison- 
er: their  garrisons  surrendered  at  the  first  aneiHions;  and 
the  duke  of  Bedford  was  oUiged  to  keep  within  the  walls  of 
Paris.  Charles  saw  the  naniber  of  his  adherents  inereaso 
with  his  prosperity ;  and  his  army  was  soon  augmented  t» 
id^OOO  men.  Haring  detached  5000  to  Normandy  and  G«i- 
enne,  he  proeeeded  with  the  remaining  iO,000  towards  Bhcims. 
Attxerre,  Troyes,  Chalons,  Soissons,  Compiegne,  &b.  were 
abandoned  by  the  enemy  at  his  approaeh.  The  inhabitants 
of  Rheims  having  expelled  the  English  garrison,  Charles  en** 

tered  the  eity  in  triumph,  and  was  erowned  with 
lL^l^ii29,  ^^^  usual  solemnity  amidst  the  aoelamatifms  of  the 

people**  After  the  eeremoay  was  performed,  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  deelaring  her  mission  fulfilled,  applied  for 
leave  to  retire;  but  by  the  persuasion  of  the  king  she  eon- 
sented  to  remain  in  his  servieo.  This  determination  proved 
fatal  to  the  heroine.  Havi^ig  imprudently  shot  herself  op  io 
Compiegne,  the  En^ish  laid  siege  to  that  place,  andidie  was 
taken  prisoner  in  making  a  sally.  Policy,  superstition,  and 
▼engeanee,  coneunred  to  promoteher  destnietion.  All  France 
helieved  that  she  was  wsni  from  God:  the  Enj^h  believed 
that,  in  fighting  against  her,  they  had  to  contend  with  the 
devil..  The  policy  of  the  dnke  of  Bedford  was  eoBcemed  to 
iremove  impressions  whieh  eonverted  the  English  into  cow* 
ards  and  rendered  t^  French  invincible.  The  measures 
which  he  took  for  this  purpose  have  disgraced  his  name  ia 
the  eyes  of  an  enlightened  posterity,  but  they  were  perfectly 
in  unison  with  the  superstitions  sporit  of  that  agcw  By  his  order 
she  was  tried  before  im  ecclesiastical  court,  devoted  to  the 

English  interest,  and  being  condemned  as  a  hervtin 
A^.^  1431.  ^^^  *  sorceress,  was  burned  alive  in  the  maricet* 

place  at  Rouen,  pursuant  to  her  sentence. 

Thus  perished  the  celebrated  Maid  of  Orieans,  whose  name 

will  for  ever  be  commemorated  in  the  hisiories  of  France  and 

England.  The  cruel  sacrifice,  which  was  not  less  disgraeefnl 

than  the  victories  of  Cressey,  Poictiers,  and  Aginconrt,  had 

•P. Daniel, Tom. 6. p. n.   Fkes.  Hsnsnlt  Ab.<%ron.sd  An.  U29i 
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'hma  ^•riow  tm  tho  EiisUah  nanie  and  nation,  lomeivhat  in- 
terropt^d^  font  did  not  turn  the  tide  of  sueeess  whieh  had  he« 
gun  to  flow  in  favour  of  Charles.  In  order  to  restore  iho 
deelining  affairs  of  the  English  in  Franee,  Henry  VI.  went 

to  Paris,  and  was  solemnly  erowned  in  the  ehureh 
A.  d!  1431.  ^^  Notre  Dame.    This  speetaele  was  intended  to 

animate  his  adherents;  but  the  eaose  was  irre« 
coverably  lost.  The  war,  however,  was  eontinoed  during  a 
series  of  years,  with  various  suoeess ;  but  the  general  result 
of  its  operatiims  was  disadvantageous  to  the  English.  In  the 
jear  1480,  their  eause  reeeived  a  mortal  blow  by  the  defeetion 
of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  abandoned  the  alliance  of 
Bngtand,  and  went  over  to  the  party  of  Charles,  and  another 
aoareely  less  fatal  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  who 
was  sueeeeded  in  the  regeney  by  Richard,  duke  of  York.    In 

the  following  year,  Charles-became  master  of  Paris* 
JLV,  1436.  '^^  eitddng  eause  of  the  En^ish  was  long  sop* 
ported  by  the  valour  of  their  soldiers  and  the  skill 
of  their  generals,  especially  the  edebrated  Talbot,  then  earl 
of  Bhrewrimry.  But  that  able  e<Nnmander  was  killed,  to- 
gether with  his  son,  at  the  battle  of  Castillonv    After  his 

death  the  French  made  themselves  masters  of  tho 
A,  D.  1453.  ^jj^j^  province  of  Gnienne,  with  Bourdeanx,  its 
eapital.  Thus  the  English  were  entirely  expelled  from  every 
part  of  France,  exeept  the  single  city  of  Calais,  the  only  re-^ 
maining  monument  of  their  former  victories.  Their  long  wars 
and  numerous  conquests  in  that  country  had  only  served  to 
deluge  its  soil  with  their  own  Mood,  and  with  that  of  its 
slaughtered  inhabitants. 

While  these  transactions  wiere  taking  place  in  France,  th^ 
court  of  England  was  a  theatre  of  intrigues,  being  agitated 
by  factions,  the  leaders  of  whieh  made  a  pretended  zeal  for 
the  public  good  a  veil  for  their  private  ambition.  The  duke 
of  Gloucester  and  the  Cardinal  of  Winchester  had  long  dis- 
puted the  administration  during  Henry's  minority.  As  the 
king  advanced  in  age,  the  credit  of^the  duke,  his  uncle,  sen-r 
sibly  declined,  and  that  of  the  eardmal  daily  increased.  No 
positive  crime  could  be  liudto  the  charge  of  the  duke;  but 
the  duchess,  his  consort,  was  accused  of  witchcraft  and  high 
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treatoQ.  In  those  dark  a^s  gueh  aceasations  were  not  «ii« 
Qommon.  It  was  pretended  that  she  had  frequent  eanleren<r 
ces  with  Roger  Bolingbroke,  a  priest  and  reputed  BeerOTaatt*t 
rer,  and  Margery  Ourdemainy  a  witeh^  and  that,  by  thetr  as-* 
distanee^  she  had  made  a  figure  of  the  king  in  wax,  whieh 
being  plaeed  befote  a  gentle  fire,  in  proportion  as  it  melted, 
the  king's  strength  was  to  waste,  and  on  its  entire  dissolution 
lift  life  was  to  terminate,*  Bolingbn^e  denied  the  wh»Ie 
charge;  but  the  duehess  eonfessed  that  she  had  employed  the 
woman  to  make  a  filtre  to  seeure  the  aSeetions  of  her  ha%^ 
band>  whose  fidelity  she  sometimes  inspected.  Though  this 
confession  did  not  prove  her  guilty  of  the  eriines  laid  to  her 
charge,  yet  the  enemies  of  the  duke  had  so  taken  their  meab- 
sures,  that  neither  innoeeaee  nor  rank  could  proteot  either  her 
Qr  her  pretended  aceompliees.  The  priest,  though  notcon* 
vieted  of  any  crime,  w%|  hanged  and  quartered,  the  woman 
was  burnt  in  Smithfield,  and  the  duehess  being  cAUged  to  d^ 
pnblie  penanee  for  three  several  days  at  St.  Paul's,  was  con* 
demned  to  perpetual  imprisonment. t 

During  these  eontests  among  the  ministers,  Henry  was  at 
$rst,  from  his  tender  age,  incapable  of  eondueting  tbe  ai&irs 
of  government ;  and  as  he  advanced  in  years,  he  shewed 
himself  equally  incfipable,  from  ignorance  and  imbecility. 
The  earl  of  Suffolk,  one  of  the  king's  favourites,  desirous  of 
raising  up  a  pew  power  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  advised  him  to  espouse  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
daughter  of  Rene,  king  of  Sicily.  She  was  a  princess  of 
great  penetration,  and  uoeomm<^  res9lutV>n  $  but  totally  des-i 
titttte  of  the  gifts  of  fortune.  The  duke  of  Gloueeater  op- 
posed th^  marriage,  but  without  being  able  to  prevent  its  tak- 
ing plaqe.  Sooii  after  her  arrival  in  England,  she  begui  to 
govern  the  king  >vith  an  absolute  sway,  and  formed  a  strict 
Vnion  with  the  earl,  now  created  marquis  of  Suffolk,  the  car- 
dinal bishop  of  Winchester,  and  others  of  that  party,  in  or- 

♦  Tliis  was  a  mode  of  witchcraft  commonly  practised  in  those  days,*  of 
which  frequent  instances  are  met  with  in  the  histories  of  both  France  ai}4 
Knglam!. 

t  Vide  Hall,  p,  146.    Stowe*s  An,  p.  381,  &c. 


Aet  to'ifeffeet  the  niiti  of  the  duke  of  Qldueiistcr,  wlidm  they 
regarded  as  their  cammon  eneiiij,  and  whose  resiintmeiit  they 
dreaded  if  ever  he  should  ascend  the  throne,  to  whieh  he  was 
the  presumptive  heir^  ill  ease  that  the  king  should  die  with* 
•ut  issue* 

His  destrnetion  was  a  nlatter  of  some  diilicniiyi  It  wa^ 
impossible  to  put  him  to  death  by  the  usual  course  of  justice^ 
as  they  eoiild  not  conviet  him  of  any  crime,  and  as  he  was 
the  favourite  of  the  nation,  they  knew  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  murder  him  in  public.  His  enemies  therefore  took  a  sore^ 
method.  They  eaused  him  to  be  apprehended  oii  a  chatge 
•f  fsrraing  a  eonspiracy  to  kill  the  king,  and  to  seice  thU 
erowDi  A  eommotion  was  immediately  raised  in  the  city^ 
bat  was  soon  appeased<  The  people  were  universally  per« 
suaded  of  his  innoeenee^  and  did  liot  doubt  that  he  would 
make  it  appear  upon  trial' brfore  his  peers^  But  he  was  not 
allowed  either  time  or  opportunity  to  make  his  defenee*  On 
the  morning  appointed  for  the  investigation^  hi&  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed^  without  any  external  marks  of  violence  on 
bis  body,  which,  in  order  to  prevent  suspicion^  iVas  shewn  i4 
botli  hodses  of  parliament,  and  afterwards  exposed  to  th^ 
view  of  the  public*  Theie  precautions  of  the  coiirt  wett! 
far  from  convincing  the  people.  The  whole  nation  believed 
that  he  was  murdered ;  and  this  outi-dge  committed  on  a 
prince  so  universally  beloved  and  esteemed,  exdited  against 
the  queen  and  the  ministers  a  hatred  that  tiiile  coilld  nevet  ef« 
faee^  The  queen  and  the  either  enemies  of  the  duke  imagia- 
edthat  his  death  had  secured  them  ffom  all  oppositiotf ;  but 
the  fatality  of  their  mistake  shews  the  shortsightednefss  of  all 
boman  policy.  Their  criminal  precaution  eventually  proved 
the  ruin  of  the  king,  the  queen,  and  all  the  parties  couceiiied  j 
for  the  death  of  this  illustrious  brother  of  Henry  V^  left  the 
duke  of  York  at  liberty  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  crdwn,  tc^ 
whieh  he  would  never  have  dared  to  aspircl,>hiid  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  been  alive  to  support  the  Lancastrian  iffterest. 
.  .The  descent  of  the  house  of  March  from  an  elder  branch 
of  the  amily  of  Edward  III.  has  already  been  noticed.  Thsp 

*  Stowe's  Amu  p.  386.   Bapln  1.  p.  5r0# 
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dake  of  York  was  the  sole  heir  of  that  hoase,  and  the  di9* 
position  of  the  people  towards  the  qaeen  and  the  ministers, 
inspired  him  with  the  hope  that  he  shouid  one  day  he  able  te 
assert  his  title  to  the  erown.  Bat  he  saw  the  necessity  of 
proeeeding  with  eirenmspection,  and  without  appearing  hini^ 
■elf  in  the  basinets,  endearonred  to  prepare  the  pnblie  mind 
by  his  seeret  emissaries,  who  indostrionsly  spread  among  the 
people  discourses  calculated  to  impress  them  with  a  favoura* 
Ue  opinion  of  his  personal  qualities,  as  well  as  to  remind  them 
•f  his  hereditary  rights. 

Notwithstanding  these  precaations,  the  queen  and  all  the 
Lancastrian  party  began  to  suspect  the  designs  of  the  duke 
of  York.  In  order,  therefore,  to  diminish  his  credit,  he  was 
recalled  from  the  regency  of  France,  and  that  office  was  con- 
ferred on  the  duke  of  Somerset.  The  marquis  of  Suffolk 
was  about  the  same  time  created  duke  of  Sufiblk,  his  inflo* 
ence  became  all-powerful  at  court ;  and  the  queen  seemed  to 
iH-aye  the  public  opinion,  by  accumulating  honours  and  fav* 
ours  on  a  minister  who  was  uniyestally  odious  to  the  nation* 
His  career,  however,  was  drawing  towards  its  termination. 
He  was  impeached  by  the  Commons,  who  exhibited  against 
him  a  charge  consisting  of  Tarious  articles,  especially  of 
being  bribed  by  the  French,  and  occasioning  the  loss  of  Nor* 
mandy.  Proofs  could  not  be  brought  sufficient  for  his  con-* 
riction ;  *aiid  probably  many  parts  of  the  accusation  might 
be  false.  But  the  queen,  perceiving  that  his  enemies  were 
bent  on  his  ruin,  persuaded  the  king  to  send  hira  into  exile, 
in  order  to  screen  him  from  their  vengeance.  The  duke  im- 
mediately embarked  for  France,  but  could  not  avoid  his  des- 
tiny. The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  met  by  a  ship  be- 
longing to  the  constable  of  the  Tower,*  the  captain  of 
which  having  seized  the  duke,  caused  him  to  be  instantly  be- 
headed. 

By  the  death  of  this  minister,  the  duke  of  York  saw  him- 
self rid  of  a  potent  enemy.  In  the  mean  while,  the  discon- 
tents of  the  people  against  the  government  daily  increased. 

*  The  constable  of  the  Tower  was^the  duke  of  Exeter.  Tiodai't  notes 
on  Rapioi  1.  p.  5r4* 
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An  Irishman^  named  Jack  Cadie,  raised  a  formidable  insor- 
reetion  in  Kent,  and  led  his  tumultuous  body  of  peasantry  to 
Loadon^  under  the  speeious  pretext  of  reforming  the  govern- 
ment.  The  Londoners  shewed  their  attachment  to  his  eause^ 
by  opening  their  gates  and  receiving  him  into  the  cityV  where 
lie  beheaded  the  lord  treasurer*  But  a  quarrel  arising  be- 
tween the  insurgents  and  the  citizens,  and  a  pardbn  being 
offered  by  royal  proclamation^  on  .  condition  of  laying  down 
their  arms,  Cade  was  deserted  by  his  followers,  and  fled  into 
Sussex,  where  he  was  discovered  and  slain.*  It  has  never 
been  doubted  that  the  duke  of  York  had  fomented  these  dis- 
tu i:banees,  and  his  subsequent  conduct  corroborated  the  con- 
jecture.  He  himself  shortly  after  took  arms,  under  the  same 
pretext  of  reforming  abuses,  and  especially  of  bringing  the  duke 
of  Somerset  to  trial  for  the  loss  of  Normandy*  Biit,  for  this 
^time,  a  civil  war  was  prevented  by  negociation.  The  king 
agreed  to  send  Somerset  to  the  Tower;  and  the  duke  of 
York  disbanded  his  troops.  But  on  coming  to  court,  he  found 
his  rival  at  liberty.  After  a  severe  altercation  between  the 
two  dukes  in  the  presence  chamber,  the  king  ordered  the 
duke  of  York  to  be  arrested.  But  the  posture  of  affairs,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  people,  rendered  it  dangerous  to  pro- 
.  eeed  against  him.  Had  the  enemies  of  the  duke  dared  to 
gratify  their  resentment,  he  could  never  have  freed  himself 
from  the  snare  into  which  he  had  fallen.  By  his  death  at 
that  juncture,  the  domination  of  the  house  of  Lancaster 
might  probably  have  been  confirmed,  and  oceans  of  English 
blood  have  been  spared.  But  the  dread  of  a  civil  war  indu« 
ced  the  queen  and  the  council  to  suffer  him  to  retire,  on 
.a  promise  of  strict  obedience  for  the  future  :  and  for  some 
time  the  duke  of  Somerset  enjoyed,  without  a  rivals  the  au-* 
thority  which  he  had  acquired  at  court 

The  duke  of  York,  however,  still  aspired  to  the  crown. 
The  king  falling  sick,  the  intrigues  of  the  duke's  secret 
friends,  who  pretended  to  be  of  the  court  party,  were  so  art- 
fully employed,  that  he  was  admitted  into  the  privy  eouncili 
together  with  the  two  Nevilles,  father  and  son^  the  former 

*  Stowe's  Aim.pfS92. 
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eurl  of  Baliiburj,  and  the  latter  earl  of  Warwick.  The 
ifather  was  emiii^iit  fbr  liis  pradenee^  the  son  was  universally 
esteemed  (br  his  Talour,  and  adored  by  the  people  for  his  en- 
fa^ng  behavionr.  With  such  colleagues  the  duke  of  York 
carried  all  befare  him.  The  duke  cf  Bom^rset,  being  im- 
peaehed  by  the  Commohs  for  the  loss  df  Normandy,  was  sent 
to  the  Tower ;  and  his  rival  was  ajj^nted  by  the  parliament 
protector  of  the  realm.  After  a  period  of  nearly  two  years 
the  king  reeovered  from  hk  indisposition,  and  resumed  the 

government.  The  first  efi^ects  of  diis  change  were 
A.  D.  1455.  ^^^  release  bf  the  duke  of  Somerset  and  the  dis- 
missal of  the  duke  of  York  from  his  office.  The  queen  and 
•the  duke  of  Somerset  had  how  an  absolute  sway  in  the  eouB- 
eil.  And  the  duke  of  York  Withdrew  from  the  court,  where 
&is  situation  was  e&tremely  preeariotts.  Being  sensible  that 
-by  having  the  king  in  their  pOwer,  the  queen  and  the  dukb 
•f  Somerset  possessed  advantages  which  could  be  wrested 
from  theul  only  by  force,  he  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  arms, 
and  soon  saw  himself  at  th6  head  of  a  considerable  body  <oi 
troops. 

From  this  period  may  be  date^  the  commeticement  of  the 
civil  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  which 
deluged  England  with  the  bbod  of  her  slaughtered  inhabi- 
tants. The  revolt  of  the  duke  of  York  obliged  Henry  to 
take  the  field  ;  and  the  impotient  monarch  was  dragged  after 
his  army  to  St.  Alban's,  wherie  the  first  battle  was  fought 

between  the  two  parties.  The  earl  of  Warwick, 
A  D^^5  ^^®  commanded  the  vanguard  of  the  Yorkists, 

began  th^  attack,  which  tke  duke  stipported  with 
the  main  l^ody.  Tn  a  few  moments  the  royal  army  was  rout- 
ed^ Und  the  duke  of  Somerset,  its  general,  was  slain,  together 
with  the  earls  of  Northnmbeiland  and  Stafford,  the  lord  Clif- 
ford, and  nmny  other  lords  and  officers  of  state,  of  whom 
forty-eight  were  burred  in  the  abbey  of  St  Alban's.*  The 
loss  in  private  soldiers  is  so  diflSerently  stated  by  historians 
that  no  credit  can  be  given  to  their  contradictory  accounts. 
The  king,  being  wminded>  took  refuge  in  a  cottage  where  he 
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WM  taken  prisoner,  and  treated.wtth  apparent  vefiip^at.  Be? 
ing  eondaoted  back  to  London  he  was  suffered  to  retain  thft 
royal  title,  but  was  obliged  to  resign  the  authority  to  the  duke, 
of  York,  who  was  appointed  protector  with  a  salary  of  four, 
thousand  marks. 

Henry  was  now  a  mere  pageant  of  state,  but  he  e^oye4. 
the  title  of  king  which  to  him  seemed  sufficient.  But  the; 
qneen  and  all  the  lords,  who  were  allied  to  the  hou^e  of  Laur 
paster,  or  attached  to  its  interests,  observing  that  the  duke  of 
York  was  making  large  strides  towards  the  throne,  began  to 
take  measures  for  stopping  his  progress.  The  duke  of  York 
li'as  obliged  to  retire,  in  order  to  oppose  their  designs.  Aflee 
irarions  cabals,  and  ineffeetual  negoeiations,  mutual  distrust 
again  bronght  the  two  parties  to  the  field**    The  earl  of 

Salisbury  defeated  the  royalists  at  Blareheath» 
A  S*i^  where  Lord  Audley,  their  general,  and  above  two 

thousand  of  his  officers  and  soldiers  were  slain* 
The  rebels  soon  after  united  all  their  forces,  and  the  earl  of 
Warwick  came  from  Calais,  and  joined  them  with  a  eonsidv 
erable  number  of  troops  from  that  garrison.  And  the  queen 
liaving,  by  extraordinary  exertions,  collected  a  numerous  army^ 
the  king  put  himself  at  its  head,  and  marched  against  the  in- 
surgents. But,  for  this  time,  the  affiur  terminated  without 
bloodshed.  The  duke  of  York  was  abandoned  by  his  soldiers^ 
and  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  Ireland.  The  eai  Is  of  Warwick 
und  Saliabnry,  with  the  earl  of  March,  eldest  son  of  the  duke 
fit  York,  fled  to  Galais.    Soon  after  the  dispersion  of  the 

rebels,  the  parliament  declared  the  duke  of  York 
A.  a  1459.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^"  adherents  gnilty  of  high  treason,  and 

confiscated  their  estates. 
The  queen  and  the  eouneil,  instead  of  using  their  success 
mth  moderation,  resolved  to  extirpate  the  Yorkists,  and  dist 
patckedeommissioners  into  the  provinces  with  orders  to  make 
•triet  inquiry  for  those  who  had  borne  arms  in  the  late  re* 
hellion,  and  to  punish  them  according  to  law.  This  violent 
proceeding  blew  up  the  spark  whieh  had  seemed  to  be  extin# 
gnished.    The  people  of  Kent  had,  on  every  oeeasaon^  shewn 

*  For  91  detail  of  these  particulars  vide  Rtipin  1.  p.  581>&c. 
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a  strong  altaehment  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  dreading  ike 
resentment  of  the  eourt,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  the  rehel 
lords  at  Calais,  inviting  them  to  make  a  descent  on  their 
eoasts,  and  assuring  tbem  of  a  general  insurrection  in  their 
favour.  This  juncture  appearing  extremely  favourable,  the 
lords  resolved  to  improve  it  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the 
success  answered  their  most  sangoine  expectation.  Having 
landed  with  only  fifteen  hundred  men,  they  were  immediately 
joined  by  a  body  of  four  thousand,  conducted  by  lord  Cobham. 
With  this  reinforcement  they  advanced  towards  London^ 
where  the  citizens  were  ready  to  open  the  gates  for  their  re- 
ception. In  their  short  march  their  army  had  increased  to 
forty  thousand  men,  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with 
the  bishops  of  London,  Lincoln,  Exeter,  and  Ely,  declared 
for  them  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  city.  The  lord  Scales, 
who  had  thrown  himself  into  the  Tower  with  a  body  of  troops, 
threatened  to  demolish  the  city  with  his  cannon,  but  he  was 
elosely  blockaded  and  soon  reduced  to  great  straits  for  want 
of  provisions. 

In  the  mean  while  the  king  and  queen,  having  assembled 
their  forces  at  Coventry,  were  advancing  towards  London. 
The  rebels,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  their  march,  immedi- 
ately took  the  field,  and  resolved  to  give  battle  to  the  royal 
army.  Between  Towcester  and  Northampton  a  decisive  ac- 
tion took  place.  On  the  side  of  the  royalists  the 
A.D^1-^.  qweenwas  the  acting  general.  She  drew  up  the 
army  in  battalia  and  gave  the  necessary  orders, 
while  the  king  was  led  about  an  involuntary  spectator  of 
those  martial  transactions.  The  rebels  were  commanded  by 
the  earl  of  Warwick.  After  an  obstinate  contest,  the  deser- 
tion of  lord  Grey,  who  commanded  a  body  of  the  king's  army, 
and  in*the  heat  of  the  action  went  over  to  the  rebels,  dedided 
the  issue.  The  royal  army  was  totally  rented  with  the  loss 
of  ten  thousand  men.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earls 
of  Shrewsbury  and  Beaumont,  and  several  other  nobles  and 
officers  of  distinction,  were  killed.  The  queen,  with  the 
young  prince  of  Wales,  aiid  the  duke  of  Somerset,  fled  to  the 
.north,  and  never  rested  till  they  reached  the  bishoprick  of 
I>urbam,  where,  not  thinking  themselves  in  safety,  they  r^ 
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tired  into- Wales^  and  afterwardg  took  refage  in  Scotland.— 
The  king  was  taken  prisoner  in  his  tent,  where  he  waited 
the  issue  of  the  battie^and  was  eondaeted  to  his  capital,  sur* 
rounded  by  his  rebellions  snbjeets. 

'  On  his  arrival  at  London  a  parliament  was  called ;  and 
the  duke  of  York,  who  was  now  returned  from  Ireland, 
openly  claimed  the  crown  as  legitimate  heir  of  the  house  of 
March,  the  elder  branch  of  the  fkmily  of  Edward  III.  >  The 
eause  of  Henry  and  the  duke  was  solemnly  debated  in  par- 
liament   At  length  it  was  determined  that  Henry  should 

enjoy  the  crown  during  his  life,  and  that  the  suc« 
A.  D.  1460.'  ^^^ioo  should  devolve  on  the  duke  of  York  and 

hi^s  posterity.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  par- 
liament  acted  on  this  occasion  with  a  freedom  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  expected  from  the  state  of  affairs  and  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  that  the  duke  of  York  shewed  great 
moderation  in  contenting  himself  with  the  reversion  of  a 
erown,  when  he  might,  have  insisted  on  the  immediate  pos- 
session, and  have  supported  the  demand  by  the  presence  and 
efforts  of  a  victorious  army. 

»  This  settlement,  which  totally  excluded  the  prince  of 
Wales  and  the  whole  house  of  Lancaster  from  the  throne, 
seemed  to  give  no  uneasiness  to  the  king.  He  gave  himself 
entirely  up  to  devotion,  and  left  the  management  of  publie 
affairs  to  the  duke  of  York,  who  was,  by  sound  of  trumpet, 
proclaimed  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  and  protector  of  the 
realm.  But  the  queen  was  not  of  the  same  passive  dispo- 
sition. Though  she  had  lost  all,  and  seemed  destitute  of 
every  resource,  she  still  retained  her  native  perseverance  and 
intrepidity.  In  order  to  procure  soldiers,  she  promised  to 
those  who  should  inlist  under  her  banners  permission  to  plun- 
der the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Trent,  and  by  this  en- 
couragement she  collected  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom an  army  of  eighteen  or  according  to  others  of  twenty- 
two  thousand  men.  The  duke  of  York  had  heard  that  she  was 
levying  troops,  but  was  not  informed  of  her  success.  How- 
ever he  thought  that  he  could  not  make  too  much  speed  to 
prevent  her  designs.  He  therefore  marched  from  London 
with  only  four  or  five  thousand  men,  ordering  his  son,  the 
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carl  of  Bfiurdi,*  to  fellow  with  Uie  re«t  of  bis  army.  HaTiag 
proceeded  to  Wakefieldt  in  Yorkshire,  he  reeeiTod  intelli- 
genee  of  the  appromsll  ^f  the  ^ueen,  and  was  there  first  io* 
formed  of  her  strength.  ^Ithooi;^  the  duke  of  York  wa9 
osteemed  an  ahle  general,  ho  fell  inio  a  fatal  error  tn  haaeard- 
JBg  a  battle  against  an  armjr  so  greatly  superior.    The  qaeen 

having  plaeed  an  anihos^ade  in  his  rear,  began  % 
AJdTiIso.  vigorous  ^taek  on  his  front*    Thi^  troops  plaeed 

in  ambush  at  the  oame  tvno  fell  on  his  rear.  This 
vne^ipeeied  attaek  threw  the  duke'9  troops  into  sueb  eonfu<» 
sion  thaifc  within  half  an  hour  l^ey  were  totally  routed.  The 
4ttke  was  slain  on  the  field  of  battle :  his  second  son,  the  eart 
of  Rutland,  who  was  only  twelve  years  of  age,  attempted  to 
ty,  but  was  overtaken  by  Lord  Clifford,  who  stabbed  him  to 
the  heart.  The  earl  of  Salisbury  being  taken  prisoner,  was 
earried  to  Pontefraet,  and  beheaded  on  a  9eafl&ild.  A»  soon 
as  the  duke's  body  was  found  tiis  bead  was  eut  off,  and,  being 
ierowned  with  a  paper«crown,  was  plaeed  on  the  walls  of 
York. 

In  this  manner  did  the  duke  of  York  terminate  his  earee^ 
when  within  one  step  of  the  throne*  His  $on  and  snoeessor, 
the  earl  of  Mareh,  was  still  at  the  head  of  above  twenty 
thousand  men,  and  instead  of  being  discouraged  by  his 
father's  defeat,  he  resolved  to  r^ v^ge  his  death.  The  vi^torr 
ions  Margaret,  in  the  moan  wbile»  was  marching  tp  {iondoot 
in  ordier  to  secure  that  metropo|i|i,  the  influence  of  which  was 
sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  either  party.  3nt  of 
reeeiviog  intelligence  that  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  with  a 
atrong  detachment  of  her  army,  had  been  defeated  by  the 
<earl  of  March,  with  the  Joss  of  almost  lour  thousand  men^ 
she  halted  at  St.  Alban's.  The  earl  of  Warwick,  who  ha4 
been  left  in,  liondon,  being  aj^rehensive  that  the  eitizesf 
might  admit  the  queen  if  «he  pre9ented  herself  with  a  vier 
iorious  army  at  their  gates,  re^obred,  if  possible^  to  prevent 
her  approach.  In  this  view  he  drew  his  troops  out  of  the 
icapital,  and  marched  directly  to  St.  Alban's,  where  a  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  victory  declared  for  the  queen.    The 

•  Afterwa-ds  Edward  IV. 
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iarl  lost  abdy^  two  thoasaml  meAi  Mid  the  qikeeii  bail  tlM 
satkfaetion  of  Hberatiag  tli6  king  whoiA  Warwick  had  hroaght 
along  with  the  army.  Sisveral  ^risofierd  of  ibBtinction  were 
^beheaded  on  the  seaffbid  ^  a^  while  the  queen  thas  exercteed 
her  cruelty,  her  tr(»op8  gratified  their  ataii^e  hy  plundering 
tiie  eUy  of  8t.  Albaa's^  d^elaHng  thai  they  had  been  induced 
to  take  arttM  solely  hy  the  j^rbinise  of  having  the  plunder  of 
UlII  the  eoantl7  lyin^  south  of  the  Treat.  This  deotaratioll 
ivas  extremely  preji^ieial  to  the  affiiifs  of  the  queen-,  as  th« 
ravages  every  where  eoitHnitted  by  her  troops  rendered  the 
Xiondoners  extremely  ntaWilling  to  admit  her  into  the  eity^ 
mnd  several  eaHs  laden  with  provisions,  which  the  mayor^  a% 
her  request,  was  going  to  send  to  the  army,  were  stopped  al 
«ne  of  the  gates  hy  the  popular. 

The  earl  of  March,  in  the  meati  while,  was  a^va^i^^ 
M^ith  all  possible  expedition  towards  London,  in  order  to  in^ 
ipire  the  citizens  with  resoliitio^  to  keep  their  gates  shat 
Against  the  queen ;  and  at  Chipping  Norton,  in  Oxlord^hire^ 
he  was  joined  by  the  r^melfis  of  the  eai4  of  Warwick's  annyw 
Margaret,  who  was  justly  apprehennve  of  not  being  admits 
4;ed  into  London,  and  of  being  obliged,  Ita  ease  she  advanced 
that  wa;f ,  to  engage  ah  ienemy  snpetior  in  strength,  at  th« 
^ales  of  a  great  ci^y  that  wois  hostile  to  her  causie,  did  not 
^neiitwreto  approach  the  m)Btrop»^isv  and  immediately  retiretf 
lowards  the  north.  The  earl  of  Miireh  entered  London  f 
mnd  his  friends,  without  waiting  the  decision  of  a  paiiiamentr 
resolved  to  place  htm  6a  the  throae  by  an  extraordinary 
eleetion,  first  hy  the  people,  and  l^en  by  tfie  nobles.  The 
«nny  heiiig  di^wn  np  in  St  Johnli  Fields,  amidst  knmenser 
crowds  of  people,  the  question  was  put  whether  they  wouM 
have  Edward,  son  of  the  late  duke  of  York,  to  reign  over 
them?  All  expressed  their  consent  in  loud  acelamations^r 
This  first  step  being  takefn,  a  great  council  was  convened,  con-<^ 
nisting  of  all  the  bishops,  lords,  magistrates,  and  gentlemen^ 
in  the  city  and  neighboarhood  of  London.  In  this  assembly, 
4iie  crown  was  nnanimoOsly  a^udged  tn  Edward.  On  the 
-morroW)  he  went  in  solemn  procession  to  St.  Panics,  and  from 
thence  was  conducted  ih  great  state  to  Westminster  HaH. 
^he  arehbishop  off  Canterbury  again  asked  the  people  if 
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they  would  hare  Edir&rd  for  their  king  ?  and  they  answered 
again  by  load  acelamationg.  The  ceremony  eoncluded  witln 
singing  ^  Te  Deum,^*  and  on  the  following  day 
AlSTi'^'l.  ^^^'^^  was  proclaimed  king  of  England,  in  Lon** 
don  and  the  neighbouring  towns. 
Queen  Margaret,  in  the  mean  while,  was  exerting  all  her 
activity  in  raising  new  levies ;  and  the  northern  counties, 
which  were  strongly  attached  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  gave 
her,  on  this  occasion,  such  proofs  of  their  affection,  that  she 
saw  herself  in  a  short  time  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men. 
Edward  was  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  immediately  opposing 
so  formidable  an  armament.  Though  he  had  acquired  the 
regal  title,  he  knew  that  it  could  be  maintained  oiOy  by 
force ;  and  neither  he  nor  the  great  men  of  his  party  could 
see  any  hopes  of  safety,  except  in  success.  Within  seven  or 
eight  days  after  being  proclaimed  king,  he  marched  from  Lon« 
don  towards  the  North.  One  of  his  detachments  fbreed  the 
pass  of  Ferrybridge,  over  the  river  Aire ;  but  this  body  was 
afterwards  defeated  by  the  queen's  troops,  who  recovered 
that  important  post.  The  earl  of  Warwick  informed  the 
king  of  this  disaster,  with  an  emotion  that  shewed  him  ap- 
prehensive of  the  consequences ;  but  to  shew  that  his.  fears 
were  not  personal,  he  stabbed  his  horse,  and  kissing  the  hilt 
of  his  sword,  which  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  swore 
that  if  the  whole  army  should  take  to  flight,  he  alone  would 
defend  the  king  and  his  cause.  Edward,  however,  trusting 
to  his  courage  and  fortune,  was  far  fromr  being  disheartened^ 
and  in  order  to  prevent  any  bad  effects  that  consternation 
might  produce  among  his  troops,  he  informed  them  by  a  pro- 
elamation,  that  all  who  desired  it  were  at  liberty  to  depart, 
promising  at  the  same  time  to  reward  those  who  should  do 
their  duty ;  but  declaring  that  no  mercy  should  be  shewn  to 
any  that  should  fly  daring  the  battle.  He  then  sent  William 
Neville,  lord  Fanconbridge,  to  pass  the  river  Aire  at  Castle* 
ford,  near  Ferrybridge,  and  to  attack  the  post  lately  lost. 
This  officer  executed  his  orders  with  such  expedition  and  se- 
crecy, that  he  attacked  the  enemy  before  they  had  any  no- 
tice of  his  march.  Lord  Clifford,  who  had  so  inhumanly, 
butchered  the  young  earl  of  Rutland  after  the  battle  of 
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Wakefield,  was  killed ;  and  his  trtibps  were  entirely  routed* 
The  important  post  of  Ferrybridge  being  thus  recovered,  Ed-^ 
ward  passed  over  the  river,  and  proceeded  in  quest  of  the 
enemy.  The  queen,  at  the  same  time,  was  equally  desirous 
of  bringing  the  affair  to  a  speedy  decision,  as  a  victory  was 
the  only  means  left  for  the  restoration  of  her  husband.  The 
duke  of  Somerset  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  her 
army,  while  she  and  Henry:  remaining  at  York,  waited  the 
issue  of  a  battle  that  was  to  determine  their  fate.    . 

The  two  armies  met  near  Towton,  a  village  in  the  lieigh'* 
liourhood  of  Tadeaster,  where  they  drew  up  in  order  of  bat* 
tle."*^  The  army  of  Henry  was  sixty  thousand  strong:  that 
of  Edward  amounted  to  forty,  or  according  to  some^  to  forty- 
eight  thonsand  men.  -  On  Palm-Sunday  the  bloody  conflict 

took  place.  It  continued  from  momine  till  nighty 
March  29,  o  «     j 

A.  D.  1461.  ^^  quarter  was  giVen,  and  never  was  victory  more 

obstinately  contested.  Neyi^r  before  had  England 
seen  so  terrible  a  day.  Never  was  there  a  more  remarkable 
instance  of  the  folly  of  the  people.  A  hundred  thousand  men 
of  the  same  nation  were  seen  fighting  for  no  interests  of  their 
own,  but  merely  to  satisfy  the  empty  ambition  of  a  few  weak, 
and  worthless  individuals,  and  butchering  one  another:  to  de*> 
termine  whether  an' idiot  or  a  boy  should  wear  a  <5r6wn  ^set 
with  diamonds.  Yet,  in  deciding  this  dispute,  above  thirty- 
six  ithousand  fell  on^the  field  of  battle,'  and  the  waters  of  the 
Wharf  were  tinged  with  blood.  Sniih  in  the  infatuation  of 
mankind:  sUch are  the  direful eohse^uenees  of  civil  dissen- 
tions.  On  this  terrible  day,  Edtvard  distinguished  himself  by 
dn  extraordinary  valour,  which  greatly  contributed  to  main- 
tain bis  troops  in  their  resolution  of  conquering  or  dying  in 
his  service.  But  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  the  acting  gene- 
iral,  and  to  his  martial  abilities  the  result  of  the  battle  must 
be  chiefly  ascribed.  Edward,  hoivever,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  gain  a  decisive  victory,  which  established  him  on  the 
throne.  And  Margaret,  with  her  son  and  her  husband,  took 
refuge  in  Scotland.    Edward  now  took  down  the  heads  of  his 

•  Stowe,  p.  415.  Rapin  says  that  the  battle  was  fought  between  Tow- 
ton  and  Saxtoo.  Towton  is  two  miles  nearly  South-East  from  Tadcasler. 
Saxton  is  one  mile  and  a  half  almost  S.  W.  from  Towton. 
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father  and  tlie^  earl  of  Balisbary  fron  the  wallf  of  Vork,  aii^ 
plaeed  in  their  stead  the  heads  of  the  vanquished  generals^ 
In  these  disastrous  eontests,  eaeh  party,  as  it  happened  to  he 
vietorions,  ealled  in  the  ezeentioner  to  complete  on  the  scaf- 
fold the  tragedy  began  in  the  field. 

Edward  haring  subdued  all  opposition  in  the  north,  re-, 
tamed  to  London,  and  called  a  parliament  to  confirm  the  re-, 
volution  which  had  placed  him  on  the  throne.  At  such  a 
juncturci  the  sanction  of  parliament  was  Hot  difficult  to  ob- 
tain. How  irregular  soever  the  election  dT  Edward  had  beeOf 
he  was  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  and  no  one  dared  to 
question  his  right.  Henry  YL  after  a  reign  of  thirty-eight 
years,  was  deemed  an  nsnrper,  and  all  that  he  had  done  while 
on  the  throne  was  annulled,  as  wanting  a  lawful  anthority,^> 
while  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Yorkists,  which  had  so  lately 
been  denominated  treasons,  were  leg^ized.  Thus  the  terms 
li^t  and  wrong  arc  generally  reversed  by  political  revo- 
Itttiom. 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  Henry  YL  one  of  the  most  disas« 
from  that  England  had  seen.  The  loss  of  all  the  En^sh 
provinces  in  France,  ought  not,  perhaps^  to  be  deemed  a  mis-^ 
fortune.  They  had  been  a  source  of  almost  continual  quar<« 
ids,  and  a  gulf  which  drained  England  of  men  and  of  money. 
It  is  certain  that  the  disasters  of  the  Engli^b  abroad,  greatly 
contributed  tit  their  anha|»piaess  at  home.  Such  is  the  folly 
of  mankind,  that  trinmpha  always  dazzle  the  eyes  of  tho 
people,  though  obtained  al  the  ^pense  of  their  blood  an£ 
their  treasures.  While  their  minds  were  infatuated  by  thcf 
glories  of  Cressey,  Poictiers,  aud  Agincourt,  they  remained 
uiicoaeerned  at  the  eshanstion  of  their  country,  $akd  eagerly 
geeonded  the  ruinous  projects  of  their  kiuga^  Henry  YL  was* 
a  prince  of  a  feeble  capacity,  but  his  life  was  inoffensive  $ 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  his  reign  was  tyrannical,  or  that 
even  the  measures  of  the  qoeenr  and  the  ministers  were  ini- 
mical to  the  r^hts  of  the  people.  Bat  the  war  in  France 
was  unsuccessful,  and  the  events  which  took  place  in  that, 
country,  excited  discontents  among  the  people  of  England, 
which  disposed  them  to  support  the  claims  of  York  against 
the  reigning  family  of  Lancaster.    On  comparing  the  state 
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•f  England  towards  the  end  of  this  reign  with  that  of  France, 
when  invaded  by  Henry  Y.  it  appears  that  a  formidable  at* 
tack  from  France  or  Scotland,  might,  at  that  juncture,  have 
been  attended  with  dreadful  consequences.  But  happily  for 
England,  Louis  XI.  discarding  ail  thoughts  of  foreign  con* 
quests,  was  wholly  employed  in  fendering  himself  master  of 
his  own  kingdom,  by  humbling  the  aristocracy  of  France,  and 
James  II.  was  prosecuting  the  same  design  with  equal  assi« 
duity  in  Seotlaud.  Notwithstanding  the  miseries  of  this 
reign,  it  proved  the  auspicious  «ra  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Urt  of  printing  into  England,  a  lastiiig  benefit,  more  thiln  mift 
ficient  to  eoonterhalanee  any  temporary  oalamitie^. 
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Edward  lY.  had  obtained  the  crown ;  bat  it  was  long  before 
he  found  it  to  sit  easy  on  his  hea^.  The  first  oppositiota  that 
he  experienced  was  from  Margaret,  his  implacable  enemj. 
No  calamities  whatever  could  overcome  the  courage  and  per- 
severance of  that  princess.  Having,  by  earnest  solicitations, 
obtained  from  the  French  king  an  inconsiderable  body  of 
troops,  she  again  resolved  to  enter  England.  But  she  was 
attended  by  her  usual  ill  fortune.  Her  little  squadron  was 
dispersed  by  a  storm :  most  of  her  ships  and  troops  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  it  was  not  without  extreme 
difficulty  that  she  found  means  to  enter  the  Tweed.  The 
Scots,  however,  espoused  her  cause,  and  she  entered  Northum- 
berland with  an  army  that  daily  increased.  Her  forces  thus 
becoming  considerable,  she  again  tried  the  fortune  of  arms, 
and  was  defeated  near  Hexham,  by  lord  Montague,  brother  of 
the  earl  of  Warwick.  She  and  her  husband  were  obliged  to 
seek  safety  in  a  separate  flight,  without  attendants  and  even 
without  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  weak  and  unfortunate 
Henry,  almost  invariably  imprudent  and  consequently  unsuc- 
cessful, hoped  to  lie  concealed  in  England  till  an  opportunity 
should  offer  of  escaping  to  the  continent :  this  project  was 
attended  with  the  obvious  consequences  :  he  was  soon  recog- 
nized, seized,  conducted  with  ignominy  to  London,  and  eon- 
fined  in  the  Tower.* 

Margaret  was  more  fortunate  ;  for  she  found  means  to 
escape,  with  the  prince  her  son,  into  Flanders,  where  the  duke 
^f  Burgundy  gave  them  a  favourable  reception.    The  dukes 

f  Rymers  foed.  tom»  11.  p,  548  ^Stowe  p.  419. 
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«f  Somerset  and  Exeter  also  took  refiige  in  the  low  eonntrieH^ 
where  they  durst  not  make  themselves  known,  lest  they  should 
he  ^elirered  to  Edward.  In  this  ohseure  exile  they  suffered 
all  the  ealaniities  that  poverty  eould  inflict  on  persons  of 
their  rank.  Philip  de  Commines  says,  that  he  saw  the  duke 
of  Exeter,  before  he  was  recognized,  following  the  duke  of 
Burgundy's  equipage  barefooted  and  in  extreme  distress. 
After  these  two  noblemen  were  known,  the  duke  granted  them 
a  trifling  pension  for  their  subsistence.  These  were  strange 
.vicissitudes  for  persons  who  had  been  bom  to^ltffluence,  who 
had  conducted  armies^  and  were  allied  to  kings  and  princes. 
Such. instances  of  the  reverses  of  fortune,  however,  are  not 
unfrequent  in  th^  history  of  civil  wars  and  national  revolu- 
tions, espeaially  in  semi-barbarous  ages. 

^ward,  being  now  .fixed  on  the  throne  in  apparent  peace 
and  security,  sent  the  earl  of.  Warwick  to. Paris  to  negociate 
a  treaty  of  marriage  between  him  and  Bona  of  SaVoy^  sister- 
in-law  of  the  French  monarch.  This  proposal  wad  ^'remely 
agreeable  to  Louis  XI»  who  desired  nothing  more  than  peace 
and  alliance  with  EngUnd,  in  order  to  prevent  any  interrup- 
tion to  his  design  of  depressing  the  feudal  system  in  France. 
The  treaty  was  therefore. concluded  without  difficulty.  But 
while  the  earl  of :  Warwick  was  carrying  on  this  negoeiation 
with  assiduity  and  success,  the  king  rendered  his  labours  in« 
effectual ;  by  espqusing  Elizabeth  Woodville,  widow  of  Sir 
John  Grey,  a  lady  of  gr^at  beauty  and  virtue,  with  whom  he 
became  acquainted  by  accident.  The  earl  was  grievously 
incensed  at  this  affront,:  and  abhored  the  ingratitude  of  the 
iponarch,  whom  he  had, placed  on  the  throne.  Edward  per- 
eeiving  him  to  be  greatly  disgusted,  began  to  consider  him  as 
a  secret  enemy,  and  widened  the  breach  by  totally  with* 
drawing  his  confidence,, while  he  accumulated  favours  on  the 
relatives  of  the  queen,  and  raised  them  to  the  highest  hon- 
purs.  The  earl  of  Warwick  was  filled  with  indignation  on 
seeing  bia  credit  sunk  and  his  services  disregarded.  He  wm 
the  proudest  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  baron  of  England, 
hut  his  prudence  was  equal  tor  his  pride,  aiid  he  dissembled 
his  resentment  till  he  had  takenrfniq^ef^tlieasures  for  exeeu- 
^in§  his  designs.  By  representing  to  the  king's  eldest  brother, 
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Hm  iwke  of  ClarcMe^  the  dangeroM  mtaenee  of  tlie  tptttm 
«mI  her  fftinilj,  be  found  neans  to  sednee  that  prioee,  and  in 
order  to  attaeh  him  firmly  to  hio  intereott,  he  gave  htm  his 
dUttghter  in  marriage.  Ao  soon  as  his  plot  was  ripe  for  exe- 
evtion,  Warwiok  and  Clarenee  ereeted  the  standard  of  re- 
hellioa.  NegooiatioBS  and  stratagems  followed  one  another 
in  rapid  sneeession.  The  earl  of  Warwiek  being  oompletel  j 
Torsed  with  the  arts  of  diesinnilation,  proved  too  snhtlefor  the 
young  monareh.*  Having  amnsed  him  for  some  time  with 
negociatioas,  he  suddenly  attadbed  his  eamp  in  the  night. 
The  troops,  being  thus  surprised,  were  thrown  into  eorfusion } 
and  the  king  saw  himself  in  the  hands  of  his  enewes  before 
ho  eould  take  any  measures  either  for  defenee  or  eseape.  Ed- 
ward, being  thus  made  prisoner,  was  eondueted  to  Wanriek, 
and  the  eari  afterwards  eommjlted  iMm  to  the  enstody  of  his 
brother  the  arehbishop  of  Tork.t 

Edward,  aJthoogh  he  had,  through  a  flitat  ^vanl-  of  vigiN 
anee^  soflRered  himself  to  be  thus  surprised,  socm  shewed  him- 
self not  inferior  to  his  enemies  in  subtlety ;  and  eompensated, 
by  stratagem,  his  former  imprudenee.  By  his  inainusting  be- 
haviour, or  perhaps  by  bribery,  he  obtained  leave  of  the  ftreb^- 
htshop  to  hunt  in  the  park,  with  a  feeble  guard  ;  and  impro- 
ved this  Ifterty  so  well  that  he  found  meauff  to  eSeet  his  es- 
ospe.  In  a  very  short  time  he  arrived  ftt  Lfondon,  where  he 
was  received  without  diAieuIty,  as  the  earl  of  Warwiek,  not 
oxpeeting  such  a  turn,  had  taken  no  measures  ftr  securing 
the  metropolis.  It  is  easy  to  eoneeive  the  siHTrise  with 
whieh  tlie  earl  of  Warwiek  and  the  duke  of'Clareneere- 
eetved  itttelligenee  of  the  king's  unexpected  escape.  The  earl 
ordered  Sir  Robert  Wells^  one  of  his  partisans,  to  levy  troops 
in  the  eounty  of  Lincoln,  where  his  interest  was  very  eonoid* 
'eraMe ;  and  the  king  having  also  raised  an  army,  both  par« 
tie*  prepared  to  decide  the  contest  by  arms.  Edward  resolv- 
ed  to  attack  Wells  befbre  he  should  be  joined  by  Warwiek 
and  Clarence,  who  w^re  raising  men  in  other  parte  of  the 

f  Georgrc  NcrUle,  brotber  of  tlic  carl  of  Wtrwici:,  \ra»  promoted  to 
Oie'arclibblwpripk  of  Votk  by  EdwiOd  IV.  in  the  year  1454, 
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kittgdom.    A  battle  was  fought  near  Stamferd^  in 
A.  D.  U70.  ^jjj^jj  ^^  i^^g  ^^^  victorioM.    The  rebels  kft 

ten  thonsand  men  dead  on  the  ield ;  and  Wells^  their  generals 
lost  his  life  on  the  seaffold^  a  fate  whieh  his  fhther,  lord 
M^ells,  had  reeently  etperieaeed. 

This  defeat  broke  all  the  'measures  of  the  earl  of  War-' 
wiok  and  the  duke  of  Glarenee*  The  king  was  liiarehing  to 
attaek  them,  and  they  were  not  yet  prepared  for  aetion.  In 
lhi»  extremity  they  were  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  an4 
with  great  difficulty  made  their  eseape  into  S^ranee,  when* 
they  were  kindly  received  by  Louis  XL  whp  was  then  at  Am-* 
boise.  That  prince  had  refused  to  intermeddle  with  the  af<i 
fairs  of  England,  while  Edward  and  Henry  were  conlendinjj 
for  the  erown }  but  political  views  are  as  variable  as  the  wind 
w  the  weather,  and  constantly  changing  with  circumstances^ 
He  was  not  only  exasperated  at  the  afih>ttt  received  from  £d^ 
ward  m  the  affair  of  his  marriage,  but  jealous  of  the  alU-* 
anee  which  the  English  monarch  had  lately  concluded  with 
the  dukes  of  Bretagne  and  Burgundy*  Apprehensive  tha€ 
the  French  princes  and  nobles,  whom  he  intended  to  humblei 
might  be  protected  by  Edward,  he  resolved  to  find  him  suek 
employment  in  his  own  kingdom,  as  might  prevent  him  fronr 
interposing  in  the  affairs  of  his  neighbours.  Nothing,  itf 
fine,  eould  be  more  desireable  to  the  French  monarch  than  M 
see  the  eivil  war  rekindled  in  England*  These  ednsiderationf 
ittdueed  him  not  only  to  receive  the  fugitive  English,  but  to 
promise  them  his  assbtanee*  He  also  sent  for  queen  Mar« 
garet,  who  had  retired  to  her  father,  the  king  of  Sicily.  Hertf 
was  another  of  these  unexpected  turns  which  frequently  taki^ 
place  in  political  alliances.  The  earl  of  Warwick  had  been 
the  chief  author  of  the  misfortunes  of  that  princess^  and  he^ 
en  his  part,  considered  her  as  his  mortal  enemy.  But  thtf 
earl  wanted  a  plausible  pretext  for  dethroning  Edward,  a^.xt 
nothing  could  answer  thb  purpose  so  well  as  the  restoration 
of  Henry.  On  the  other  hand,  Margaret  could  have  no  hopo 
of  recovering  the  splendour  from  which  she  had  fallen,  Init 
by  an  union  with  Warwick.  In  these  circumstances,  Louis  XJ« 
found  no  diffienUy  in  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  these 
two  formerly  implaeable  adversaries-}  and  the  alliance  was 
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eemented  by  the  marriage  of  the  prinee  of  Wales  with  thi» 
(laughter  of  Che  earl  of  Warwick.  Thu§  the  duke  of  Clar- 
ence, brother  of  king  Edward,  became  brother-in-law  to  the 
gon  of  Henry  and  Margaret;  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  was 
equally  allied  to  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
.  In  the  mean  while,  the  duke  of  Burgundy^  who  had  faith- 
ful and  vigilant  spies  at  the  court  of  France,  informed  the 
king  of  England  of  all  these  transactions.  But  Edward, 
relying  on  the  affections  of  the  people, .  who  had  hitherto  so 
zealously  supported  his  cause,  appreheaded  nd  danger  from^ 
the  fugitive  lords,  whom  he  considered  as  totally  destitute  of 
power  and  credit.  The  union  of  the  duke  of  Clarence  with 
his  tcnemies  gaye  him  some  uneasiness;  and  a  female  domes- 
tic of  the  ducbcds  was.  employed  to  bring  him  back  to  his  al- 
legiance. This  woman  artfully  and  successfully  executed  her 
commissioti.  She  represented  to  the  duke  that  his  conduct, 
in  supporting  the  house  of  Lancaster  against  his  own  family, 
must  end  in  his  ruin.  The  case  was  plain,  and  the  arguments 
were  obvious.  The  Lancastrian  family,  when  replaced  on 
the  throne,  could  never  put  confidence,  in  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  York.  Nor  was.it  forgotten  th4t  the  king  having 
only  an  infant  daughter,  if  death  should  match  her  from  the 
world,  the  duke  of  Clarence  would  be  the  next  heir  to  the 
crown ;  but  that  in  case  the  honse  of  Lancaster  should  be  re- 
stored, his  hopes  must  be  for  ever  extinguished.  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  yield  to  these  considerations ;  and  the  duke 
promised  to  declare  for  Edward  as  soon  as  he  could  do  it  with 
safety,  and  with  the  probability  of  rendering  him  a  considera- 
ble service. 

The  earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  mean  ^hile,  was  preparing 
to  return  into  England.  But  Louis  XI.  whose  principal 
view  wds  to  foment  discord  among  the  English,  at  little  ex- 
pense^ supplied  him  very  sparingly  with  money  and  troops.- 
The  duke  of  Burgundy  sent  a  fleet  to  block  up  the  port  of 
Havre  de  Grace,  in  order  to  prevent  the  English  rebels  from 
sailing;  but  the  Flemish  ships  being  dispersed  by  a  storm, 
the  earl  of  Warwick  and  the  duke  of  Clarence 
A.  D.  1470.  ^^^^  ^^*^  opportunity  of  potting  to  sea,  and  arriv- 
ed in  safety  at  Dartmouth,  from  which  port  they 
had,  above  five  months  before,  embarked  for  France. 


'  Tk«  landing  of  the  rebellious  lords  was  so  far  from  gilding 
Edward  any  eoneem,  that  he  rather  rejoiced  at  having  thi 
eaii  of  Warwick^  as  he  thought,  in  his  power ;  and  he  de*- 
sired  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  keep  a  fleet  at  sea,  in  order  to 
inlereept  him  if  he  should  attempt  to  return  to  France.  But 
he  soon  perceived  his  enmr,  in  relying  too  mueh  on  popular 
favour.  The  earl  of  Warwick  was  joined  by  sueh  numbers^ 
that  he  soon  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men. 
With  this  force,  he  cdnsidered  himself  as  superior  to  all  op« 
position,  and  immediately  proclaimed  Henry  YI.  issuing,  at 
the  same  thne,  an  order  in  his  name,  requiring  all  his  subjects " 
from  sixteen  to  sixty  years  of  age' to  take  arms  and  expel  Ed- 
ward, who  was  declared  a  tyrant  and  usurper. 

An  events  so  unexpected,  shewed  Edward  the  fallacy  of  his 
calculations.  He  levied  seme  troops ;  but  his  army  not  bet- 
ing sufficiently  strong  to  meet  that  of  the  enemy,  he  retired 
towards  the  coast.  Having  encamped  near  Lynn,  in  Nor* 
folk,  he  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  castle.  The  earl  of  War^ 
wiek  pursued  with  celerity,  and  as  soon  as  he  made  his  ap^ 
|iear«ince,  the  cause  of  Edward  was  abandoned  by  the  army 
that  was  raised  for  its  support.  .  The  name  of  king  Henry 
resounded  through  the  camp,  and  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers 
being  heard  ^t  the  castle,  announced  to  Edward  the  general 
ilefeetion.^  Having  no  time  to  deliberate,  and  seeing  no  safe* 
ty  but  in  flight,  he  embarked  with  seven  or  eight  hundred 
faithful  troops  pn  board  of  three  vessels  that  were  lying  in 
the  harbour,  being  accompanied  by  his  brother  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  and  others  of  his  adherents**  Not  knowing 
whither  to  retire^  except  into  the  dominions  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he  steered  direietly  for  Holland  $ 
and  after  having  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  by  some  eor-^ 
saits^  reached  the  coast.  Having  made  signals  to  implore  thii 
protection  of  the  country,  the  lord  of  Oruthuyseeame  on  boards 
and  having  eotiduet^d  Edward  to  the  Hagiie,  maintained  him 
at  his  own  expense^  till  he  could  receive  orders  from  the  dukei 
of  Burgundy  relative  to  the  disposal  of  the  royal  fiigitivcf 

•  •  PhUi  de  Comm.  lib.  11,  c.  5. 

f  HoUaiid,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Xetberbtnds,  were  then  nndtr  tkt 
dominioil  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy; 

jii 
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Tke  qofien,  with  a  Bwnber  of  ToriEiiti,  mi  heariaff  «f  Ibcf 
kiag'i  iif^t,  took  MMietoary  m  Weatminster  abbey,  where  sher 
waf  deliyered  of  a  ion,  named  Edward.  In  the  beginning  o£ 
A  D  1470  ^^^^^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Warwick  attd  the  dnke  jsf 
Ckrenee  entered  London.  Henry,  after  being; 
f  riioner  six  yearn  in  the  Tower,  was  released  from  his  eon-^ 
«  finenKBt,  and  solemnly  proelaimed  king,  amidst 
a!  D^ura '  ^^  aeelamations  of  the  popnlaee.  Thus,  the  earl 
of  Warwiek  having  restored  Henry  whom  he  haA 
i^osed,  and  pulled  down  Edward  whom  he  hid  placed  onr  ther 
throne,  obtained  the  title  of  king^maker. 
-  On  the  2$ih  November  a  parliament  was  sailed  to  eonfimt 
this  new  revolutisn.  The  vietorioas  party  had  reeonrse  t# 
the  same  eipedieat  when  Edward  ascfendcNl  Ae  throne.  For^ 
malities,  indeed^  are  requisite  to  satisfy  the  people;  bat  thtf 
ooatradietory  resolutions  of  parliaments,  during  the  eontaita 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  shew  that  these 
assemblies  always  adhered  to  the  strongest  But  if  they  did 
not  act  with  freedom  they  acted  with  prudence.  The  quarrel 
had  its  origin  and  existence  in  the  royal  family,  and  eoiUl 
seareelyhe  called  national.  The  nation  had  alt^tiately  re^ 
cognized  Ihe  rights  of  both  houses :  all  the  revolutions  were 
effected  by  intrigue  and  by  violence  $  and  if  the  parliament 
had,  in  these  calamitous  times,  refused  to  confirm  ^e  acts  of 
tlie  victors,  their  fortitude  might  probably  have  only  served  to 
kicrease  the  piAlie  calamities^  Thus  Edward,  in  his  fum^ 
ivas  declared  by  parliament  a  traitor  and  an  usurper,  as  Henry 
had  formerly  been  by  the  same  authority. 

The  earl  of  Warwick  now  exercised  the  royal  authority  itt 
the  name  of  the  king.  Henry  possessed  the  regal  title ;  bat 
the  queen  having  engagements  which  detained  her  in  France, 
the  earl  of  Warwick  and  the  duke  of  Clarence  were  appoint-* 
ed  governors  of  the  kingdom,  and  all  who  had  borne  arms  ia 
defence  of  Edward's  right,  wiere  declared  rebels  and  traitors. 
The  mutual  severities  of  the  two  parties,  by  alternately  toTt" 
ing  each  other  into  desperate  measures,  seem  to  have  greatly 
contributed  to  prolong  the  contest  and  to  produce  so  many 
successive  revolutions. 

While  these  transactions  took  place  in  England^  tfte  f  ogi-' 
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fire  woBareh  experteneed  yarionfl  mortifieatiofls  at  the  eonrt 
•f  Borgond^.  The  dake,  indeed,  found  himself  placed  in  a 
dsffienlt  predicament.  He  knew  the  designs  of  Louis  XI. 
against  his  donunions:  he  was  aetoally  involved  in  a  war 
siith  that  piinee,  and  had  already  lost  some  strong  plaees* 
Jie  had,  therefore,  every  reason  to  believe,  that  if  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  Edward,  the  earl  of  Warwick  would  join  the 
Ibrees  of  England  to  those  of  France,  in  order  to  diect  his 
destruGtion.*  On  the  other  hand  he  eould  scarcely  hope  to 
resist  the  arms  of  France  without  the  assistance  of  Englandp 
which  was  to  be  expected  only  from  the  restoration  of  Edwards 
Every  thing,  therefore,  depended  on  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking, which,  if  it  miscarried,  would  serve  the  earl  of  War* 
wick,  yiAko  ruled  over  England  with  sovereign  authority,  as  a 
« plausible  pretext  for  joining  with  Louis  in  attacking  tin 
Burgundian  domimonii.  In  this  perplexity  the  duke  devised 
an  expedient  for  coneealing  his  views  and  saving  appearances^ 
by  publicly  disclaiming  all  connexion  with  Edward,  and 
giving  him  secret  assistance.  He  employed  private  persons 
lo  hire  ships  fbr  conveying  the  fugitive  king  and  his  adh^*enti 
to  England ;  and  he  also  ftimished  him  with  the  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  florins.  These  preparatory  measures  being  taken, 
Edward  set  sail  from  Flushing,  and  after  his  departure,  the 
duke,  in  order  te  throw  a  veil  over  his  part  of  the  transaction^ 
issued  a  proclamation,  forbidding  his  subjects,  under  the  pen- 
alty of  death,  to  give  him  any  kind  of  assistance. 

ISdward  disembarked  his  forces,  consisting  of  only  two 
thousand  men,  at  Ravenspur,  in  Yorkshire,  the 
A.  D.  1^.  place  where  Henry  IV.  had  formerly  landed,  when 
'  he  came  to  wrest  tiie  sceptre  from  Richard  II.  Ha 
expected  to  be  received  with  aedamations ;  but  in  this  ha 
feund  himself  greatly  deceived.  The  people  were  divided 
in  sentiment,  and  those  even  who  were  well  ailbcted  to  the 
house  of  York,  seeing  him  attended  by  so  slender  a  Ibrce^ 
were  afraid  of  openly  espousing  his  cause.    Edward,  there« 

*  Rftpin  sftys  that  the  earl  had  already  sent  4000  English  trpopt  to  Cav 
lais  for  that  purpose ;  but  Commines,  tlie  best  informed  historian  of  those 
times,  asserts,  that  he  liad  only  formed  that  desi^  ami  assigns  the  reason^ 
4;f  its  non-ei^ecution.    Comm.  lib.  &.  c.  6. 
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fore^^in  order  to  exeite  their  eompaMion  txxd  veil  his  d^gns^ 
followed  the  eiample  of  Henry  IV.  in  eircum»taiiee8  nearly 
similar.  Withoot  mentioning  his  pretensions  to  the  orown^ 
he  caused  a  report  to  be  spread  that  he  was  come  only  as 
duke  of  Yoric  to  claim  his  paternal  inheritance,  which  bad. 
heen  confiscated;  and  this  deviee  operated  so  powevfnUy  in 
his  favoar,  that  the  magistrates  of  York  conld  not  prevent 
the  people  ftom  receiving  hifn  into  the  city.  Edward  prom-^ 
ised  not  only  to  do  no  damage  to  the  citizens  but  always  to 
remain  the  king's  faithfol  subject,  and,  on  his  entering  tho 
eity,  he  went  to  the  cathedral  and  confirmed  the  engagemesil 
with  an  oath.  Bnt^  in  the  business  of  pidiilcs,  e^ecially 
amidst  civil  dissensions,  promises  and  oaths  are  used  only  as 
ladders  to  facilitate  some  difficult  ascent.  Having  thus  con- 
ducted his  al&irs  at  York,  Edward  borrowed  solne  money  of 
the  wealthy  inhabitants,  and  his  army  being  greatly  increased 
during,  his  short  stay  in  that  city,  he  left  a  garrison  and  de- 
parted for  London. 

In  the  mean  while  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  the  duke  of 
Clarence  separated  themselves  i^i  order  to  assemble  their  for- 
ces. It  was  now  that  Edward  relied  en  the  duke,  his  brother^ 
for  the  performance  of  his  proioise.  The  earl,  who  little 
suspected  what  mischief  was  lurking,  sent  successive  express 
ses  desiring  the  duke  of  Clarence  to  join  him  near  Coirentry. 
But  the  duke  having  gained  the  principal  offic^^  of  his  anoy, 
caused  Edward  to  be  proclaimed  in  his  camp,  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  joined  him  with  his  forces.  This  was  a 
stunning  b!ow  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  enough  to  hav\e 
totally  discouraged  any  other  commander.  But  the^arl,  be- 
sides groat  experience  in  war,  possessed  a  mind  fertile  in  re- 
sources, and  a  fortitude  not  to  be  overcome  by  dtfficqlties. 

To  be  master  of  the  metropolis,  and  to  have  Henry  in  h|S 
power,  were  considered  by  Edward  as  objects  of  the  greatest 
importance.  He  was  no  sooner  joined  by  the  duke,  Jilsbrothv- 
er,  than  he  began  ^s  march  towards  London.  The  earl  of 
Warwick  hoping  that  the  Londoners  would  shut  their  gates 
against  Edward,  immediately  foHowed,in  the  design  of  oblig- 
ing him  either  to  retire,  or  to  hazard  a  battle  before  the  walla 
^  the  city  under  gneat  disadvantages.  His  expectation^  h<^w-. 


ev^  prevf  A-  AiUaeJoqs.  When  the  news  iv^aeb^  Loiidoii^ 
that  Edward  and  his  brother  had  juned  their  forces^  and  were 
in  full  raareh  for  the  eity,  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  given  np 
as  Itst.  This  belief  inspired  the  people  wiUi  a  tennr^  whieh 
the.partizans  of  JBdward  qarefally  eherished,  by  aggravating 
the  dai^er  of  the  eity  in  being  exposed  to  the  offsets  of  his 
indignation,  unless  it  was  preyented  by  a  speedy  submission. 
The  Yorkists  who,  on  Edward's  flight,  had  taken  refuge  in 
Westminster  abbey,  now  came  out  and  supported  his  interests, 
while  the  opposite  party  dared  not  to  open  their  mouths.  The 
people,  without  wilting  the^  decision  of  the  magistrates,  re- 
solve to  open  the  jpUes,  and  the  archbishop  of  York  and  the. 
duke  of  Somerset,  whom  the  earl  of  Wai^wiek  had  left  in  tha 
metropolis,  could  not  be  heard.  Edward  therefore  entered 
.  London  amidst  the  aeelamatlons .  of  the  inhabi- 
A.  ^I4fl.  ^^^^ »  ^^^  ^^  passive  Henry  was  again  impris^^ 

oned  in  the  Tower,  from  whence  he  had  been  taken 
seven  months  before  to  be  replaeed  on  the  thrq^ne. 

Edward  hnd  not  time  to  make  a  long  »tay  at  London.  Two 
<days  after  his  arrival  he  departed  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  urmy,  on  receiving  intelligence  that  the  earl  of  War^ 
wiek  hud  i|.dvanced  as  far  as  St.  Alban^s.  The  earl  was  ex- 
tremely embarrassed :  he  saw  the  metropolis  lost,  and  the 
\i^hole  kingdom  ready  to  declare  for  his  enemy :  his  force  was 
inferior  to  that  of  Edward,  whpip  army  wasgrently  aug-* 
mented  since  his  entrance  into  London ;  and  he  suspected  the 
fidelity  of  his  own  brother  the  marquis  of  Montague,  who 
commanded  a  corps  of  his  army,  and  whose  eonduct  had  been 
somewhat  m^terious.  In  this  perplexing  situation,  he  had 
no  other  alternative  than  victory  or  ruin.  And  he  nobly  re^ 
solved  to  conquer  or  perish.  With  this  determination  he 
advf need  to  Bamet,  on  the  north  road,  about  ten  miles  from 
London,  where  a  mos)  sanguinary  conflict  took  place.    The 

battle  began  early  in  the  morning  and  lasted  till 
A. D.  1471.  noon:  no  quarter  was  given,  and  never  did  two 

armies  contend  with  greater  obstinacy.  In  th^se 
bloody  civil  wars,  frequent  revolutions  and  alternate  massacresi. 
had  carried  animosity  to  the  highest  pi|^eh,  and  no  mercy  was 
ever  either  shewn  or  expecte^.    fld^yard  displayed  f^l  the 
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•omrttfje  and  jmUMe  of  mind  of  a  eoMnmmaCe  general.  l!%e 
aari  of  Wanriek^  htvoTer,  had  for  some  time  so  grieatljr  the 
advmntagey  that  the  news  of  his  Tietorjr  was  earried  to  JLon« 
don.  The  palm  indeed  appears  to  have  heen  snatched  front 
him  by  aeeident.  The  earl  of  Oxford  here  on  his  arms  and 
his  jDolonrs  a  star,  and  the  doTiee  of  Bdward  was  a  son*  A 
mist  which  arose  during  the  hattle,  preventing  the  troops^  led 
by  the  earl  of  Warwiek,  from  pereeiying  the  difimnce,  they 
made  an  impetoons  attack  on  the  corps  commanded  by  the 
earl  of  Oxford,  who  had  repulsed  an  attack  on  his  flank,  and 
was  wheeling  back  to  hb  post,  which  had  been  left  too  mneh 
exposed.*  This  mistake  caused  an  extreme  confusion  in  the 
army,  as  those  who  saw  themselTCS  thus  attacked  by  their 
own  comrades,  imagined  it  to  be  the  effect  of  treachery.  £d* 
ward  seeing  the  disorder,  seized  this  important  moment,  and 
made  an  impetnous  charge.  The«arl  of  Warwick  did  all 
that  was  possible  to  rectify  the  mistake ;  but  finding  the  day 
irrecoverably  lost,  he  rushed  on  foot  amdng  the  thickest  ii 
liis  enemies,  and  qnickly  fell  coyered  with  wonnds.  The 
naninis  of  Montague,  his  brother,  perished  by  his  side.  The 
earl  of  Oxford  and  the  dnke  of  Somerset  escaped  into  Wales 
to  the  earl  ^  Pembroke.  And  the  dake  of  Exeter  being 
sererdy  wounded  and  left  among  the  slain,  crawled  to  a 
neigbbonring  cottage,  from  whence  he  found  means  to  be  eon* 
feyed  to  London,  and  tool^sanctaary  in  Westminster  aUiey. 

Thus  terminated  4he  bioody  and  decisive  battle  of  Bametf 
All  historians  concur  in  representing  the  conflict  as  extremely 
obstinate  and  sanguinary,  but  entirely  disagree  in  their  state- 
pkentfi  of  the  nnmbers,  both  of  those  that  were  engaged  and 
l»f  those  that  w«*c  slain.  Hollingshed  says  that  the  army  of 
Edward  did  not  exceed  nine  thousand :  of  that  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick  we  have  no  aeeoiint  that  can  be  considered  as  au- 
thentic. Rapin  says  that  10,006  of  the  earPs  troops  wero 
olain.    According  to  Hall's  account,  ten  thousand  fell  on  both 

*  The  earl  of  Oxford  and  the  marquis  of  Montague  conunanded  tho 
light  wingy  the  earl,  of  Warwick  and  the  ^uke  of  Exeter  commanded 
the  left. 

I  In  commemoration  of  this  battle,  a  monument  is  erected  near  the  side 
«f  the  road  leading  from  B^UDet  to  Hatfield. 
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sides,  and  Stowc  redoees  the  nimiber  ik4mt  tb^vsand,  wUeh 
seems  to  be  too  low  an  estimate.  Sneh  is  the  diffieultj  thai 
ahnost  always  oeeurs  in  the  aseertainment  of  nombers.  But 
the  battle  of  Barnet  is  memorable,  not  Only  from  its  effeets  itt 
reestablishing  Edward  on  the  throne,  but  for  the  death  of  thd 
earl  of  Warwiek,  the  greatest  general  at  that  time  in  England^ 
or  probably  in  Europe.  Exeeedingly  artful  and  extremely 
brave,  equally  skilful  in  the  eouneil  and  in  the  field,  he  was 
peeuliarly  formed  for  times  of  trouble,  and  set  up  and  turn*' 
bled  down  kings  at  his  pleasure. 

Margaret,  in  the  mean  while,  was  just  returned  from 
France.  Within  two  days  after  the  battle,  she  reeeived  the 
disastrous  intelligence  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  and  instantly  perceived  the  inevitable  consequent 
eies.  Though  she  bad  hitherto  supported  with  undaunted 
courage  the  vicissitudes  of  her  fortune,  she  lost  on  this  ocea* 
sion  the  firmness  by  which  her  character  was  so  gloriously 
distinguished,  and,  yielding  to  her  grief,  fell  into  a  «woony 
from  which  she  was  reeoyered  with  diifienlty.  As  she  couldf 
not  discover  on  any  side  the  least  encouraging  prospect,  shcr 
resolved  to  consult  the  safety  of  her  son,  and  foi*  that  purpose 
took  refuge  in  a  monastery.  Here  the  duke  of  Somerset  and 
his  brother,  with  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Devjmshire,  and 
some  other  lords,  came  and  offered  her  their  services.  The 
least  dawn  of  hope  was  sufficient  to  revive  her  courage ;  an  J 
the  remembrance  of  her  numerous  misfortunes  gave  way  tw 
tbe  flattering  prospect  of  a  successful  efibrt.  The  earl  of 
Pembroke  immediately  departed  for  Wales,  in  order  to  levy 
troops,  and  the  other  lords  separating  themselves  went  into^ 
the  western  connties  for  the  same  purpose.  The  expeditiotf 
with  which  men  were  raised  on  this  occasion  appears  aston*- 
ishing,  and  liiast,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attributed  to  the  vin-^ 
dietive.  animosity  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  people  by  a  long 
series  of  eiyil  wars,  and  the  mutual  cruelties  of  the  tiii*o  par- 
ties. It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  the  remains  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick^s  af  my  being  dispersed  without  a  leader, 
after  the  battle  of  Barnet,  and  expecting  no  mercy,  chose 
rather  to  venture  their  lives  again  in  the  field,  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  perishing  oivthe  gibbet  or  the  scaffold.    Suck  was  tbcr 
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agitation  of  mind  among  the  English,  that  altfaongh  the  I^an- 
^strian  cause  appeared  4o  be  desperate,  yet  within  a  few  days 
after  the  battle  of  Barnet,  the  lords  of  that  party  had  assem. 
hied  a  new  army. 

Edward  having  notice  of  their  preparations,  lost  not  a  mo- 
ment.   He  pat  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops  and  set  out 

from  London,  in  order  to  give  battle  to  the  duke  of 
A.  d!^  1471.  ^on^^v'scty  ^^o  commanded  the  Lancastrian  army, 

and  was  expecting  to  be  joined  by  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke. The  duke  having  intelligence  of  his  march,  was  de- 
sirous of  avoiding  an  action  till  the  intended  junction  should 
be  effected,  and  for  that  purpose  resolved  to  retire  into  Wales. 
The  great  object  was  to  pass  the  Severn  before  Edward  should 
arrive  with  his  army.  Gloucester  was  the  plaee  where  the 
queen  and  the  duke  had  intended  to  effect  their  passage ;  but 
that  city  having  shut  its  gates  against  them,  they  resolved  to 
eress  the  river  near  Tewksbury.  But  the  sudden  appearance 
of  Edward  left  them  only  the  alternative  of  passing  the 
Severn  In  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  exposing  their  rear 
to  certain  destruction,  or  of  intrenching  themselves  tiU  the 
arrival  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke  from  Wales.  The  qaeen, 
anxious  for  the  preservation  of  the  young  prince  het  son,  waa 
desifons  of  adopting  the  former  measure ;  but  the  duke  of 
Somerset  inclined  to  the  latter,  and  in  a  eouncil  of  the  gen-* 
erals  his  opinion  prevailed.  This  resolution  being  taken,  the^ 
whole  night  was  employed  in  throwing  np  the  intrenchments. 
Edward,  observing  the  assiduity  of  the  Lancastrians  in 
fortifying  their  camp,  judged  it  highly  expedient  to  attack 
them  beibre  it  should  be  rendered  impregnable,  and  their  ar- 
my be  reinforced  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke^  whose  arrival  wa9 
hourly  expected.  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards 
Richard  IIL  who  commanded  the  first  line  of  Edward's 
array,  began  the  attack,  but  was  vigorously  repulsed.  The 
precipitation  with  which  he  retired  induced  the  dokeof  Som- 
erset to  suppose  that  the  Yorkists  were  routed.  He  instantly 
pursued^  and  ordered  Lord  Wenlock  to  support  him  with  the 
second  division.  But  this  nobleman  disobeying  his  injune* 
tions,  and  Edward  making  an  imp'^tuous  charge  with  his 
>vltoltf  sif-my,  Sousrset  was  soon  overpowered  by  numbers^- 


RHildriyeii  baek  to  bis  eamp,  wbere  he  found  Wenloek^  who 
had  not  moved  from  hui  post.  The  duke,  geeing  all  vfw  lost 
through  the  inactivity  of  that  lord^  was  unable  to  govern  hif 
rage,  and  running  furiously  on  the  eoward,  dashed  out  hii 
i»f aitts  with  a  blow  of  his  hattle-ax.  The  Lancastrians  being 
toew  thrown  into  eonfusion,  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Glou^ 
isester  forced  an  entrance  into  their  camp,  and  made  a  terri- 
ble slaughter.  The  earl  of  Devonshire  and  sevie- 
A  D?^1471.  ^^'  o^her  persons  of  note  were  slain.  The  quee% 
the  prince  of  Waled,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and 
the  prior  of  St.  John's  were  taken  prisoners.*  The  prince 
behig  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  Tictor,  appeared  be* 
fbre  him  with  an  undaunted  countenance.  On  being  ai^ed^ 
by  Edward,  why  he  had  been  so  rash  as  to  enter  his  kingdom 
til  arms,  he  boldly  replied,  <<  I  have  entered  the  dominions  of 
my  father,  to  revenge  his  injuries  and  assert  my  own  rights." 
7he  barbarous  monarch,  enraged  at  this  answer,  struck  him 
t>n  the  month  with  his  gauntlet.  This  seemed  to  be  the  signal 
for  his  death :  the  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester,  with 
^he  earl  of  Dorset  and  lord  Hastings,  rushing  up^  the  un*> 
mrmed  youth,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  with  their  daggers.f 
On  the  following  day  the  duke  of  Somerset  and  the  grand 
prior  of  St.  John  were  executed  on  the  seafiR»ld,  and  none 
were  spared  who  had  been  taken  in  arms  except  queen  Mar* 
garet,  who,  in  all  probability,  owed  her  life  to  the  expectation 
that  Louis  XI.  whose  queen  was  her  aunt,  would  pay  a  large 
vumfor  her  ransom*  She  was,  therefore,  confined  in  the 
Tower,  and,  after  remaining  about  fbur  y^rs  a  prisoner,  the 
S'reneh  monarch  paid  Edward  fifty  thousand  c|:owns  for  her 
fn*edom.  Thus  terminated  the  political  career  of  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  who  had  supported  the  cause  of  her  husband  in 
twelve  battles,  and  experienced  the  greatest  vicissitudes.  Af* 
ter  having  survived  her  fortune  and  her  Aildren,  she  died 
in  privacy  in  France.  The  courage  with  which  she  foced 
dangers,  and  the  firmness  with  whidi  she  suppMted  adversity^ 

•  HolUngshed  dates  the  battle  of  Tewksbury  on  the  4th  May.snd  Hall 
^ntheSd.    Vide  HaU,  221. 

t  This  unfortunate  young  prince  Was  eighteen  years  of  age  iHien  be 
Was  thus  cruelly  butchered.    Bapin  1.  pr  615. 
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eommand  admiration ;  bat  the  torrents  of  English  blood  #hie& 
her  intriguing  ambition  eansed  to, be  shed^  leave  her  no  elaint 
to  pity. 

The  death  of  the  unfortunate  Henry  completed  the  tragedy«r 
The  inoffensive  life  of  that  prince  had  hitherto  screened  him 
from  the  vengeance  of  his  victorious  rival.  Edward  had 
twice  spared  his  life,  but  at  length  thought  it  requisite  to  sac- 
rifice him  to  his  policy,  as  his  name  might  again  serve  as 
a  pretext  for  rebellion.  The  duke  of  Gloucester  is  said  to 
have  been  his  executioner,  and  .to  have  stabbed  him  with 
his  own  hand  in  the  Tower.*  Thus  died  Henry  VI.  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  hi^  age,  having  reigned  thirty-eight  years  he- 
fore  he  was  dethroned,  and  seven  months  after  his  restora- 
tion. He  appears  to  have  been  equally  destitute  of  virtues 
and  vices:  as  a  man  his  life  was  innocent ;  but  as  a  sovereign 
his  natural  incapacity  rendered  him  totally  unfit  to  govern  his 
kingdom.  Had  Henry  been  a  private  gentleman,  he  might 
have  been  beldved  and  respected :  his  great  misfortune  was^ 
that  of  being  a  king^ 

The  twelve  battles  which  had  been  fought  since  the  eom^- 
Inencement  of  the  civil  war  in  1450,  and  the  bloody  eieeu- 
tions  by  which  they  had  been  followed,  had  greatly  diminish-^ 
ed  the  number  of  the  princes  descended  from  Edward  III. 
The  house  of  Lancaster  was  reduced  to  only  two  persons,. 
Margaret,  wife  of  Edmund  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond,  and 
Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  her  son,  who  was  destined  to  as- 
cend the  throne  of  England.  After  the  battle  of  Tewksbory 
had  apparently  extinguished  the  hopes  and  almost  the  exl 
istence  of  his  family,  the  young  earl  of  Richmond,  with  his 
uncle  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  retired  into  Bretagiie.  .  Edward 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  duke  of  Bretagne  to  salicit  the  de- 
livery of  these  two  lords  into  his  hands ;  but  the  proposal  wa» 
rejected.  The  duke,  however,  in  consideration  of  a  largg 
annual  pension,  which  Edward  agreed  to  pay^  engaged  t» 
keep  them  at  prisoners,  and  assigned  them  the  town  of 
Yannes  for  their  residence,  where  they  had  an  honourable  al- 
lowanee,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  liberty,  being  oidy 

•  This,  howeve^y  is  uncertain' 
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watehed  to  prevent  their  escape.  Edivard  liaving  nothing 
more  to  fear  after  the  death,  imprisonment,  or  exile  of  the 
principal  adherents  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  proceeded  to 
the  punishment  of  those  of  inferior  note :  the  gibbets  were 
hung  with  the  bodies  of  his  adversaries,  and  their  estatefii 
were  confiscated  to  his  use. 

By  these  severities  Edward  rendered  himself  terrible  to 
his  enemies,  and  extinguished  every  thought  of  opposition  to 
bis  authority.  England  now  enjoyed  a  temporary  calm, 
which,  however,  was  soon  interrupted  by  troubles  which  arose 
on  the  continent.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  having  seized  the 
duchy  of  Oueidres,  this  acquisition  inspired  him  with  the  de- 
sign of  enlarging  his  dominions  on  the  side  of  Germany.*  A 
dispute  between  Robert  of  Bavaria  and  the  brother  of  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  furnished  the  pretext  that  he  wanted* 
His  project  was  to  erect  Burgundy  into  a  kingdom,  and  to 
mCke  himself  master  of  all  the  German  territory  to  the  west 
of  the  Rhine,  as  far  as  Basil,  in  Switzerland.!  He  there- 
fare  declared  for  Robert  of  Bavaria,  and,  under  colour  of  sup- 
porting that  prince,  began  his  operations  by  the  siege  of 
Nuitz.  This  undertaking  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  German 
princes.  Louis  XI.  was  not  less  alarmed ;  and  by  his  in-i 
trigues  he  brought  the  emperor,  the  duke  of  Lorain^  and  the 
Swiss,  into  a  league  against  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  to 
free  himself  from  this  embarrassment,  had  recourse  to  tha 
king  of  England,  to  whom  he  represented  the  opportunity  as 
favourable  for  reviving  the  claims  of  his  predecessors  to  the 
erown  of  France.  He  offered  to  join  Edward  with  all  hit 
forces,  as  soon  as  he  should  land  in  Picardy,  and  assured 
him  of  the  aid  of  the  Constable  de  St.  Pol  find  th^  duke  of 
Bretagne, 

*  Commines  lib.  4.  c.  l.^— Philip  de  Comminen  is  one  of  the  best  authoci. 
ties  that  can  be  consulted  on  the  transactions  b^^tween  Edward  IV.  Louis 
XL  and  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy.  He  was  bom  a  subject  of 
tlie  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  in  the  year  1472  quitted  his  service,  and  enter-i 
cd  into  that  of  Louis  XI.  Under  these  two  princes  he  was  long  employed 
in  the  most  important  transactinos  both  in  the  ci^binet  and  the  fiel^  an() 
possessed  excellent  means  of  information. 

t  Pres.  Hen.  Ab.  Cbron.  An.  1474r. 
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This  was  prteiselj  the  opportunity  for  whieh  Edwani  int- 
patientlj  waited.  He  expected  to  find  Franee  in  the  same 
•tate  of  .eonfusion  as  when  inraded  by  Henry  Y.  He  there- 
fore immediately  concluded  with  the  duke  of  Bur^ndy  a 
treaty,  hy  which  they  partitioned  the  whole  kingdom  of  Franee 
according  to  their  interests  and  inelin'ttions.  But  it  is  easier 
to  make  a  division  of  provinces,  by  agreement,  than  to  take 
possession  hy  arms.  Edward,  how  ever,  enjoyed  in  imagina- 
tion his  expected  acquisition.  The  nation,  not  yet  enred  of 
its  madness  in  desiring  to  unite  France  to  England,  or  rather 
to  annex  England  to  France,  and  unable  to  see  the  ruinous 
tendency  of  the  project,  partook  in  the  extravagant  hopes  of 
the  king.    The  pariiament  grfinted  a  subsidy ;  and  Edn-ard 

passed  over  to  Calais  with  a  considerable  force. 
A.*D?  wrs.^"  his  arrival  he  found  himself  betrayed  by  the 

Constable  of  St.  Pol,  and  deserted  by  the  dnke  o^ 
lEiorgundy,  who  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  fulfil  his  en-' 
gagements.*  Edward  finding  himself  in  a  situation  whieh  he 

had  little  expeeted,  concluded  a  treaty  at  Amiena 
a!^\^$.  with  the  French  monarch  :  a  truce  of  seven  years 

was  agreed  on ;  and  a  contract  of  marriage  was 
settled  hetween  the  Dauphin  and  Elizabeth  the  daughter  of 
Edward.  Louis  also  engaged  to  pay  annually  to  Edward  the 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  crowns  during  the  lives  of  the  two 
kings,  besides  seventy -five  thousand  crowns  in  ready  monej.f 
This  treaty  was  ratified  hy  the  two  kings  at  an  interview 
which  they  had  at  Picquigney ;  and  so  extremely  desirous  was 
Louis  of  seeing  the  English  army  leave  France,  that  he  secret-' 
}y  bribed  the  principal  courtiers  of  Edward,  and  established 
with  them  a  secret  eorrespondenee,  which  cost  him  sixteen 
thousand  crowns  a  year  in  pensions.t  For  this  paltry  sum 
the  eourtiers  of  Edward  sold  the  interests  of  their  master ; 
and  the  politic  Louis  considered  it  as  well  employed  in  pur* 
ehasing  the  ministers  of  a  powerful  kingdom. 

•  Renault  says  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  deserted  by  Edward,  which 
appeara  scarcely  probable.    An.  1475. 

t  It  was  at  this  treaty  that  the  ransom  and  liberation  of  Mai^^ai^  ^f 
Anjou  was  agreed  on. 

^  Phil«  de  Comm.  lib.  6.  cap.  2. 
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Edward  now  retanied  to  England  to  riot  in  rolnptooasness, 
to  which  he  was  excessirely  addicted.  But  while  he  and  his 
kingdom  remained  in  tranquillity,  the  continent  witnesseil 
events  of  which  the  consequences  were  felt  by  England,  bat 
uiach  more  by  France  and  Germany.  Charles  the  Bold,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  being  killed  at  the  battle  of  Nanei,  left  only 
one  daughter,  named  Maria,  who  m  as  sole  heiress  of  his  ex* 
tensive  dominions.*  This  young  princess  was  immediately 
attacked  by  the  French  monarch,  who  seized  on  the  province 
of  Artois,  and  prepared  to  dispossess  her  of  the  rest  of  her 
territories^  In  this  distressful  situation  she  implored  the 
aid  of  England,  but  her  solicitations  were  ineffectual.  Ed- 
4¥ard  acted,  on  this  occasion,  in  direct  contrariety  to  the  inter- 
ests of  England,  in  suffering  the  aggrandizement  of  France 
at  the  expense  of  the  house  of  Burgundy.  But  different 
eauses  are. assigned  for  his  conduct.  He  was  grown  corpu- 
lent and  heavy,  and  no  longer  fit  to  support  the  hardships  of 
war :  he  was  unwilling  by  any  proceeding  to  obstruct  the 
intended  marrmge  of  his  daughter  with  the  Dauphin ;  and 
above  all  his  principal  counsellors  were  pensioners  of  France. 

But  while  Edward  thus  neglected  his  interests  abroad,  he 
did  not  fail  to  exercise  his  tyranny  at  home.  His  brother^ 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  who  had  assisted  him  in  recovering  the 
erown,  had  been  for  some  time  treated  with  indifference  and 
disrespect.  Clarence  thought  his  services  merited  a  different 
recompense,  and,  being  of  a  hasty  and  inconsiderate  temper, 
often  indulged  himself  in  the  liberty  of  invective  in  the  king's 
absence.  The  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  is  supposed  even  at 
this  time  to  have  formed  the  design  of  seizing  the  erown  after 

*  The  battle  of  Nanci  was  fought  by  Charles  Uie  Bold  against  the  duke 
of  Lorrain.  He  was  slain  by  the  treachery  of  a  Neapolitan  officer,  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  who  commanded  a  body  of  Italians  in  the  duke's  serr 
vice.  He  went  over  to  the  enemy  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  leaving  some 
desperadoes,  to  whom  he  had  given  orders  to  kill  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
Comm.  lib.  5.  cap.  8. 

t  The  death  of  Charles  (he  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  source  of  all  the  wars  between  France  and  the  house  of  Austria, 
for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  in  which  most  of  the  powers  of  Europe 
^ve  often  been  implicated.    Vide  Rapin  1.  p.  622.    Henault  ad  An.  1477. ' 
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Edward^s  death,  and  who  knew  it  to  be  impraetieable  whilo 
iiift  elder  brother  was  alive,  endeavoured  to  render  him  odious 
to  the  king,  to  whom  he  represented  him  as  a  secret  enemj^ 
who  was  privately  iabonring  to  supplant  his  ehildren.*  Ty- 
rants are  always  jealous :  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the 
enormities  which  had  been  so  frequent,  in  this  and  the  pre- 
eeeding  reign,  rendered  every  suspicion  admissible :  Edward 
readily  listened  to  the  insinuations  of  Gloucester,  which  were 
y  eeeonded  by  the  queen,  who  had  conceived  an  aversion  for 
Clarence.  While  snch  was  the  posture  of  affairs  the  kin^ 
happened  to  kill  a  favourite  deer  belonging  to  Mr.  Burdet,  a 
friend  of  the  duke  of  Clarence.  Burdet  dropping  some  hasty 
expressions  against  the  king,  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  ae* 
eordingly  executed.  The  duke  incensed  at  the  death  of  his 
friend,  vented  his  grief  and  indignation  in  renewed  reproaches 
against  the  king  his  brother.  Among  other  imprudent  ex- 
pressions, he  is  said  to  have  intimated  that  Edward  was  a 
Ittstard,  and  consequently  had  no  right  to  the  crown.  Nothing 
eoold  be  more  agreeable  to  the  desires  of  his  enemies  than  te 
see  him  thus  run  into  a  snare.  They  so  exasperated  thekin^ 
again^  him  that,  unmindful  of  the  ties  of  kindred  or  the  debt 
oif  gratitude,  he  caused  him  to  be  arraigned  before  the  parv. 
liament.t  His  trial  was  conducted  with  a  precipitancy  that 
evinced  a  determination  to  find  him  guilty :  he  was  condemir- 
ed  to  death,  and  the  sentence  was  almost  immediately  execii* 
ted  by  drowning  him  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey. 

Edward  having  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  amidst  the 
alarms  and  the  dangers  of  war,  now  abandoned  himself  te 
Tolnptuottsness,  and  seemed  resolved  to  pass  the  residue  of 
his  days  in  effeminate  ease.  But  his  luxurious  pleasures  emp- 
Ited  hts  coffers,  which  lie  endeavoured  to  fill  by  various  modes 
•f  exaction,  f^nd  frequently  caused  men  of  opulence  to  be 
accused  of  treason  in  order  to  confiscate  their  estates  or  ex-^ 

*  If  the  duke  of  Gloucester  had  already  formed  this  design  the  proa« 
pect  must  have  been  distant,  as  the  king  was.  but  thirty-eight  years 
9f  age. 

-^  Stowe  p.  4S0.^Dugdale  thinks  that  he  was  not  arrs^gned  befere 
{^Uan)^ent  till  after  his  executioa— Vide  Dugd.  Qaron.  2,  p.  |6^ 
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fort  large  sttms  for  their  pardon^  While  SdM^ard  thus  revel-' 
led  in  luxury  and  oppressed  his  subjects  hj  his  tyrannjy 
Louis  XI.  earried  on  a  successful  war  against  Maximillian, 
of  Austria,  who  had  married  the  heiress  of  Burgundy.  The 
great  aim  of  his  policy  was  to  prevent  the  king  of  England 
from  taking  a  part  in  the  quarrel.  A  new  treaty  was  there^ 
ibre  concluded  between  Louis  and  £dward.*  The  truce  and! 
alliance  were  prolonged  for  the  period  of  a  hundred  y^ars^ 
and  the  marriage  cont^'act  between  the  Dauphin  and  the 
princess  Elizabeth  was  to  be  fulfilled  without  delay*  Louis, 
liowever,  found  yarious  excuses  for  deferring  the  perfbrvnance 
of  his  promise  in  regard  to  the  marriage ;  and  while  he  wair 
thus  amusing  Edward,  an  ^accident  happened  which  totally 
tthanged  the  state  of  affairs. 

Maria^  duchess  of  Burgpndy,  being  killed  by  a  fall  froia 
iter  horse,  in  March,  1481,  her  consort^  the  archduke  Maxi« 
millian  had  so  little  authority  over  the  Flemings,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  children  inta  the  hands  of  the  citizens 
of  Gaunt.  Louis  exerted  all  his  policy  to  inspire  the  Gan^ 
tois  with  a  dread  of  the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and 
managed  so  dexterously  that  he  obtained  their  consent  to  give 
to  the  Dauphin,  his  son,  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  their  de^ 
ceased  duchess,  with  the  provinces  of  Artois,  Burgundy,  Ma-* 
^onnois,  Auxerre,  and  Charallois.  The  treaty  was  conclu* 
ded  with  such  secrecy  that  the  first  intelligence  of  it  did  not 
reach  England  till  after  the  arrival  of  the  Dauphiness  at 
Paris,  in  April,  1483.  She  was  then  only  two  years  old,  and 
the  nuptials  were  celebrated  in  July.  This  was  a  great  dis« 
appointment  and  a  most  outrageous  affront  to  Edward,  whe 
had  Caused  his  daughter  to  be  stiled  Madame  la  Dauphin« 
esse*  The  desire  of  revenge  roused  him  from  the  lethargy 
into  which  he  had  been  lulled  by  voluptuousness*  Louis,  iit 
order  to  find  him  employment,  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with 
Scotland ;  but  this  war,  which  was  successfully  conducted  by 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  was  only  of  short  continuance;  and 
after  its  termination  Edward  resolved  on  the  invasion  of 

'       *  M.  Le  Pres.  Henault  considers  this  treaty  as  a  piece  of  consuttmatc 
policy  in  Louis.    Vide  his  remarks  ah.  chroQ.  ad  aa.  14r& 
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France.  The  mention  of  the  conquest  of  France  revived 
the  romantic  expectations  of  the  English :  th^  parliament^ 
%vhich  was  only  the  minister  of  the  king's  will^  encouraged 
the  attempt,  at  a  moment  when  it  could  not  possibly  succeed  : 
the  lords  unanimously  declared  the  war  to  be  just  and  neees-i^ 
sary ;  and  such  is  the  folly  of  nations,  that  the  people  rejoie-  - 
ed  as  if  they  had  already  obtained  the  victory.*  But  amidst 
bis  preparations  for  thi^  important  enterprise,  tSdward  was 
seized  with  a  fo'cr,  of  which  he  died  in  the  forty - 

AD  1483.  ^^^^'^^  y®*^  ®^  ^^*  *S^J  ^  month  after  having 
completed  the  twenty  ^second  of  his  reign. 
The  person  as  well  as  the  character  of  Edward  has  been 
tarefully  described  by  historians.  It  has  been  universally 
acknowledged  that  before  he  grew  bloated  and  corpulent,  be 
was  the  handsomest  man  in  England,  or  perhaps  in  all  £a« 
Tope.  His  countenance  was  equally  sweet  and  majestic,  and 
bis  free  and  easy  air,  wilh  the  affability  of  his  manners,  pre« 
possessed  every  one  in  his  favour.  The  quality  that  cbiefly 
distinguished  his  character  was  a  dauntless  courage,  wbich 
gained  him  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  people,  and  was 
extremely  serviceable  to  him  in  various  circumstances  of  bis 
life.  He  also  appears  to  have  been  perfectly  skilled  in  the 
military  art,  so  far  as  it  was  known  in  that  age ;  and  in  every 
battle  that  he  fought  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  victorious. 
His  genius  was  far  ft'om  being  contemptible,  and  his  judg- 
ment was  solid.  The  conBdence  which  he  placed  in  persons 
sold  to  France,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  was  repeatedly 
deceived  by  Louis  XI.  seem  to  impeach  his  prudence ;  bat  tbe 
wisest  prince  cannot  always  guard  against  corrupt  ministers, 
and  Louts  was  the  most  crafty  politician  of  the  age.  Some 
liistorians  have  concisely  described  his  qualities  and  character 
as  consisting  of  beauty  and  courage,  in  conjunction  with 
every  vice  that  degrades  human  nature.  But  the  portrait  ap- 
pears to  be  somewhat  distorted.  The  crimes  with  which  be 
is  principally  charged,  are  cruelty,  perjury,  and  incontinence. 
But  his  cruelty  may  be  considered  as  the  vice  of  the  times, 
and,  in  some  measure,  excusable  by  circumstances.    A  great 

•  Rapin  1.  p.  627. 
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l^amlieF  6f  pHaeei  and  Ipf^^  whom  lie  tooll^  priaonerfliy  wer^ 
put  to  dei^tli  on  the  seaffpld ;  but  \t  ^ks^^^  be  obsenred  tha( 
bi^  Edward  fallen  into  the  hands  pf  hi^  ei^emiesj  he  woul^ 
have  experienced  a  siqiilar  fate,  as  i|i  these  disastrous  eiy)! 
w^rs,  neither  part;  shewed  any  merey.  Of  the  charge  of 
perjnry,  ho  eannpt  be  exeutpatc4  even  bj  tboi^p  whjq  are  inos( 
layourable  to  his  rcputaiioii.  Several  instances  of  his  breacli 
of  faith  are  found  in  his  history.  Q|it  few  stiitesmen  are  fa^ 
moiis  for  their  adhercQoe  to  (treaties,  or  observanee  of  oatl|s» 
J^erfidy,  indeed,  is  too  often  e^eusied  by  reasons  of  state—* 
weak  argnments  when  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  honour  an# 
religion*  In  regard  to  the  chnrge  of  incontinence,  his  wholp 
life  was  a  scene  of  licei^tipu^  anionrs ;  but  he  shewed  in  hi^ 
^haviour  to  his  consort,  the  queen,  th^t  his  heart  was  not 
wholly  deprf^yed :  .although  unfaithful  to  l^er  bed,  he  treate^ 
her  with  a  constant  aud  tender  aiSection,  and  even  carried  his 
indulgence  so  far,  as  to  allow  her  an  updue  influence  in  the 
istate*  Edward  affected  a  great  veneration  for  religion,  an^ 
ascribed  all  his  victories  to  the  favour  of  he^^ven.  Notwith- 
ataiding  his  severity  to  the  rest  of  his  enemies,  he  pardoned 
several  bishops  who  had  declared  for  the  opposite  party.  Bu€ 
If  we  place  his  morals  in  conltrajst  with  his  religion,  we  shall 
be  ready  to  conclude  that  his  9:eal  for  the  church,  f^d  hift 
favours  to  the  clergy,  were  dictated  by  policy  rather  than 
piety.  The  good  fortune  of  this  prince  appears  almost  mir^ 
aculous.  He  was  raised  to  the  throne  after  the  loss  of  two 
battles,  one  by  his  father,  the  duke  of  York,  the  other  by  the 
earl  of  Warwick.  And  the  head  of  the  father  remained  still 
exposed  on  the  walls  of  York,  when  the  son  was  proclaimed 
king  in  London.  In  all  the  subsequent  vicissitudes  of  his 
life,  fortunate  coincidences  concurred  with  his  courage  and 
military  talents  to  extricate  him  from  his  difficulties. 

A  reign  so  turbulent  as  that  of  Edward  lY.  eould  not  be 
propitious  to  the  arts  of  peace  or  the  civilization  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  commercial  interests  of  the  nation  were  not,  how- 
ever, wholly  forgotten.  We  read  of  an  act  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  foreign  cloth,  and  of  treaties  of  commerce 
ebnelnded  between  England  and  the  low  countries.*    But  a 

•  SUU  4.  Edward  IV.  Rym.  Foed.  Tom.  12.  p.  66,  &c. 
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reign>  of  whieli  so  gteat  a  part  was  spent  in  eivil  wars,  eonid 
tot  be  favourable  either  to  trade,  agrieultare,  or  letters.  The 
manners  of  the  court  give  the  ton  to  those  of  the  people. 
The  king  would  at  onee  gallant  a  mistress  and  inspect  an  exe* 
eution ;  and  the  same  palace  which  one  day  smoked  with 
blood,  was  on  the  foUoiving  daj  the  scene  of  a  ball  or  a  mas- 
querade. A  spirit  of  gallantry,  mixed  with  cruelty,  reigned 
in  the  court,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  these  times  of  civil  discord,  in  which  enorffioOs  crimes  were 
to  common  that  lewdness  might  well  be  regarded  as  a  trivial 
Vie^.  The  lower  orders,  inured  to  scenes  of  blood  and  crn« 
elty,  were  become  unfeeling  and  ferocious ;  and  the  facility 
with  which  armies  were  raised  by  both  parties  on  every  occa- 
sion, shews  the  martial  disposition  as  well  as  the  madness  of 
the  people,  who  were  ever  ready  to  take  arms  in  a  quarrel 
with  which  they  had  no  concern,  and  to  sacrifice  their  lives 
for  the  interests  of  the  weakest  or  the  most  worthless  of  man^ 
kind.  Yet  these  calamitous  scenes  were  ultimately  beneficial : 
the  dissentions  of  the  great  constantly  obliged  them  to  appeal 
to  the  inferior  classes  for  their  assistance  in  deciding  the  con- 
test ;  and  while  the  aristocracy  was  weakened  by  bloody  bat- 
tles and  barbarous  executions,  the  people  were  proportiona* 
bly  rbing  to  power  and  influence* 
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Sdward  IY.  left  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  being  only 
twelve  years  of  age,  was  proelaimed  king  by  tho 
A.D^X4^.  ^^^^  0^  Edward  Y.  His  reign  was  short  and  un- 
fortunate, and  its  history  has  no  other  subject  thaa 
the  dark  plots  and  intrigues  of  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, to  deprive  him  of  his  crown.  The  victories  of  Edward 
IY.  had  established  the  house  of  York  on  the  ruins  of  that  of 
Lancaster  i  and  th$  latter  beipgcoiapletely  depressed  and  near- 
ly annihijatf^d,  no  further  danger  was  f^pprehended  from  that 
q  uarter.  Factions,  however,  still  subsisted  in  the  court,  and 
parties  divided  the  aristocracy.  The  queen,  whp  had  been 
fortuitously  raised  to  a  station  to  which  n<sither  her  birth 
or  her  fortune  gave  her  any  pretensions,  seemed  willing 
to  hide*  the  obscurity  of  her  former  condition  among  % 
namber  of  new  promotions.  By  her  agreeable  temper  and 
artful  conduct,  she  had  gained  an  entire  ascendency  over  her 
eonsort,  and  an  almost  unlimited  influence  in  public  af<* 
fairs.  Though  Edward  was  so  frequently  unfaithful  to  her 
bed,  he  was  aever  exposed  to  h^r  reproaches }  and  he  repaid 
lier  moderation  and  patience  with  every  kind  of  condescen- 
sion. The  queen  carefully  improved  these  advantages. 
Her  father,  her  brother,  and  her  sons  by  her  former  hus* 
band,  were  honoured  with  titles  and  enriched  by  lucrative 
offices ;  and  numbers  of  peers  were  created  who  could  have 
had  no  pretensions  to  that  rank  had  they  not  been  supported 
by  her  favour.  This  occasioned  a  distinction  between  the  an-* 
^ient  and  the  new  nobility ;  and  if  the  latter  were  accounted 
Jess  honourable,  this  defect  was  amply  eompensated  by  th^ 

•  Bapin  J.  p.  629. 
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places  of  tratt  and  emolument  procured  for  them  by  the 
queen.  By  degrees,  she  had  almost  banished  the  ancient  no- 
bilitj  from  the  court,  where  scarcely  any  were  seen  but  lord* 
of  the  new  creation,  attached  to  her  interests ;  and  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom  the  most  considerable  posts  were  filled 
by  her  creatures.  The  aim  of  the  queen  was  not  only  to  pre- 
serve  her  ascendency  during  (he  life  of  the  king,  but  also,  ia 
ease  of  his  death,  to  secure  for  herself  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  name  of  her  son.  But  by  a  fatality,  very 
common  to  political  projects,  the  schemes  which  she  had  lai4 
for  securing  her  authority,  occasioned  the  ruin  of  herself  and 
ber  family. 

The  queen  having  declared  against  the  ancient  Mobility,  it^ 
ft  easy  to  conceive  that  they  would  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  opposing  her  power.  Edward  had  seen,  with  some  con- 
cern, the  two  parties  which  were  formed  in  his  court;  but  his 
affection  for  the  queen  prevented  hihi  from  guarding  against 
the  consequences.  Besides  he  did  not  expect  to  be  cut  off  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  and  so  long  as  he  remained  in  health, 
he  did  not  doubt  that,  during  his  lifb,  his  steady  and  vigoroiia 
hand  would  be  able  to  hold  the  balance,  and  that  by  strength- 
ening the  new  nobility,  he  should  deprive  the  ancient  harona 
of  the  power  of  disturbing  his  children  after  his  death.  Bat 
"When  he  saw  his  dissolution  approaching,  be  cotitemplated 
the  division  in  a  different  light.  He  considelred  that  he  left 
for  the  support  of  his  house  only  new  families,  whose  autho* 
rity  was  not  established  by  time  and  prescription,  and  whose 
credit  and  influence  were  wholly  derived  from  his  favour,  an 
advantage  of  which  they  were  going  to  be  deprived  by  his 
death.  Troubled  at  the  thought,  and  percehring  the  storm 
that  was  ready  to  burst  over  his  tomb,  he  sent  for  the  heads  of 
the  two  opposite  parties,  in  order  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  It 
could  scarcely  be  expected  that  regard  fbr  a  dying  king,  who 
was  so  little  beloved  by  the  ancient  nobility,  should  extinguish 
their  hatred  to  the  queen  and  her  favourites ;  but  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  seemed  to  comply  with  his  desires,  gave 
him,  in  his  last  moments,  the  satisfaction  to  imagine  that  he 
had  attained  his  object. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  court  and  the  aristocracy  at  llie 
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Aeiitb  of  Edbmrd  TV.  But  the  eyes  of  tbat  monareh  were  no 
•ooner  closed,  than  tke  two  parties  forgetting  their  miitaal 
protestations  of  friendship,  began  to  eonsnlt  on  the  measnres 
for  diminishing  eaeh  other's  authorHy.  They  nnanimously 
agreed  to  proclaim  Edward  Y.  bat  the  great  point  of  contest 
was  which  of  the  two  parties  should  become  master  of  tbo 
king's  person,  in  order  to  govern  in  his  name. 

The  qneen,  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  king,  her 
husband,  transmitted  the  news  of  that  event  to  her  brother 
the  earl  of  Rivers,  together  with  an  order  to  levy  an  army  in 
Wales  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  to  march  directly 
to  London.  On  the  other  side,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and 
the  lord  Hastings,  who  were  both  of  the  ancient  nobility,  sent 
an  express  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  then  at  York, 
to  inii^rm  him  of  the  death  of  the  king,  and  the  measures 
that  were  taking  by  the  queen.  They  represented  to  him  that, 
being  the  king's  uncle  by  his  father's  side,  the  government  be* 
longed  to  him  during  the  minority,  and  offered  to  assist  him 
in  asserting  his  right  The  sole  intention  of  lord  Hastings 
was  to  take  the  government  out  of  the  hands  of  the  que^n 
and  her  relations  ^  and  though  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of 
Bttckhingham  appears  more  ambiguous,  historians  do  not 
impute  to  him  at  this  period  any  designs  prejudiciiU  to  tbo 
king. 

The  generality  of  criminal  contrivances,  but  especially 
those  of  intriguing  courtiers,  are  covered  with  a  mysterioua 
Teil,  which  conceals  them  fi*om  the  public  eye ;  and  the  efr 
forts  of  historians  for  their  developement  often  amount  to  no 
more  than  idle  conjecture.  Whether  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
bad  before. the  death  of  Edward  lY.  formed  the  project  of 
placing  himself  on  the  throne,  is  a  question  which  writersf 
liave  vainly  attempted  to  determine.  But  from  the  moment 
that  he  heard  of  his  brother's  decease,  all  his  proceedings  in- 
dicate an  intention  of  wresting  the  sceptre  from  the  hand  of 
his  nephew.  Aided  by  Buckingham  a.nd  Hastings,  he  seized 
the  earl  of  Rivers,  the  queen's  brother,  with  the  lord  Grey 
and  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  her  sons  by  her  first  husband,  and 
«ent  them  prisoners  to  Pootefract  castle,  in  Yorkshire.  This 
violent  procieediag  gave  to  the  queen  just  cause  of  alana^ 
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Bhe  began  to  saspeet  that  the  doke  of  Oloueester  meditated 
designs  destructive  to  the  royal  family ;  and  in  order  to  avoid 
the  impending  danger,  she,  with  the  king's  brother,  the  duke 
of  York,  and  the  rest  of  her  children,  took  refuge  in  West- 
minster  abbey.    The  duke  of  Gloueester,  in  the  mean  while, 
spared  neither  dissimnlation,  nor  artifice,  nor  oaths,  to  pro« 
eure  for  himself  the  custody  of  the  king's  person,  and  the 
government  of  the  realm  during  his  minority.     A  great  coun- 
cil was  called,  consisting  oi  his  friends  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
ancient  nobility;  and  this  assembly,  usurping  a  privilege  which 
belonged  only  to  the  Parliament,  declared  Richard,  doke  of 
Gloueeater,  protector  of  the  king  as  well  as  of  the  kingdom. 
Richard  thns  became  master  of  the  king's  person  ;  but,  in 
4irder  to  accomplish  his  designs,  it  was  necessary  to  have  also 
in  his  power  the  duke  of  York,  brother  of  the  monarch,  and 
the  next  heir  to  the  crown.    This  young  prince,  only  seven 
years  of  age,  being  with  his  mother  in  the  sanctuary  of  West« 
minster,  the  cardinal  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  employ* 
cd  to  prevail  on  the  dowager  queen  to  deliver  her  son  into 
his  hands.     But  the  eloquence   of  the  prelate  could  not  re- 
move-the  fears  of  that  prineess,  who  too  clearly  perceived  the 
ruin  that  menaced  her  family.    She  did  not  conceal  her  sus- 
picions that  the  d|ike  of  Gloucester  had  formed  designs  which 
he  could  not  execute  without  having  both  the  brothers  in  his 
power ;  and  she  declared  her  decided  opinion   that  the  only 
means  of  preserving  the  king,  was  to  keep  the  duke  ^f  York 
out  of  the  reach  of  their  uncle.     The  cardinal,   who  did  not 
suspect  the  protector's  design,  assured  her  that  all  her  apprei- 
bensioas  were  groundless.     His  arguments  and   assertions, 
however,  were  far  from  convincing  the  queen.    But  the  pre- 
late having  informed  her  that  the  council,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  protector  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  had  resolved 
to  force  the  young  prince  from  the  sanctuary,  in  case  that  she 
remained  obstinate ;  the  queen,  after  clasping  her  child  to  hn* 
breast,  delivered  him   up  with  a  shower  of  teara.     The  car- 
dinal brought  him  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  took  him 
in  his  arms,  and  kissing  him  with  feigned  affection,  said 
"  Welcome,  my  lord,  with  all  my  heart ;".  adding,  that  while 
h«  himself  was  alive,  he  shonld  never  want  a  fatten    He 
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was  then  brought  to  the  yoang  king,  who  rejoiced  to  have  hif 
brother  for  a  companion ;  but  alas  !  the  two  royal  youths  did 
not  consider  the  fatal  intention  of  these  pleasing  prepa^ 
rations.  A  few  days  after,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  under 
some  pretext,  conveyed  them  both  to  the  Towen 

Historians  suppose  that  the  protector  had  not  eommunica^ 
ted  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham  his  treacherous  scheme,  until 
lie  had  the  two  princes  in  his  power.  However  this  may  be, 
the  duke  being  a  man  of  profligate  principles,  it  was  easy  to 
engage  him  in  the  plot  by  the  promise  of  reward.  The  pro<* 
tector  and  his  friends  now  formed  the  plan  on  which  they 
were  gradually  to  proceed.  In  the  first  place  it  was  resolvt 
ed  to  dispatch  the  prisoners  in  Pontefract  castle^  in  order  to 
deprive  the  royal  family  of  their  support.  This  design  was 
imparted  to  Lord  Hastings,  who  approved  the  measure,  but 
was  ignorant  of  the  real  motive*  Sir  Richard  Ratcliffe,  gov- 
ernor of  Pontefract,  having  received  orders  for  that  purpose^ 
beheaded  the  lords  committed  to  his  custody^  The  protector 
next  applied  himself  to  gain  Sir  Edmund  Shaw,  mayor  of 
liondon,  and  succeeded  to  his  wish.  The  mayor  engaged  in 
the  plot  his  brother  John  Shaw,  a  celebrated  preacher,  and 
Pinker,  a  monk,  both  of  whom  were  highly  esteemed  by  the 
people.  To  these  the  protector  joined  a  profligate  wretch  of 
the  name  of  Catesby,  a  confidential  friend  of  Lord  Hastings.* 
A  number  of  emissaries  were  now  employed  to  spread  among 
the  people  a  report  of  the  illegitimacy  of  the  children  of  the 
late  king.  Three  princes  and  six  princesses,  the  posterity  of 
Edward  lY.  and  of  the  late  duke  of  Clarence,  stood  between 
the  protector  and  the  throne.  But  he  and  his  iniquitous  coun« 
cil  devised  an  expedient  to  annihilate  their  rights :  this  wasto 
intimate  that  his  own  mother  was  an  adulteress,  and  that  his 
brothers,  Edward  lY.  and  the  duke  of  Clarence,  were  not  the 
real  sons  of  the  late  duke  of  York.  Uopriiicipled  agents 
w^re  employed  to  disseminate  these  reports ;  and  some  ser» 
vants  of  the  late  duke  of  York  were  suborned  to  declare,  that 
the  duchess,  his  spouse,  had  taken  to  her  bed  men  whom  £d« 
ward  1Y«  and  the  duke  of  Clarence  perfectly  resembled  in 
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feature  and  eountenanee)  and  that  the  duke  of  Oloueesler 
alooe  wai  his  real  soil  and  legitimate  heir. 

The  pictures  whieh  impartial  history  is  obliged  to  exhibit^ 
are  too  often  disgusting  to  the  eye  of  religion  and  humanity. 
These  sentiments,  indeed,  seldom  enter  the  labyrinth  of  po*^ 
litteal  intrigue.  But  never  did  the  crimes  of  a  court  appear 
in  blacker  colours  than  those  which  throw  a  gloomy  shade 
over  the  short  and  unhappy  reign  of  Edward  V.  The  duke 
of  Oloucester,  pretended  to  prepare  for  the  coronation  of  the 
young  monarch,  but  constantly  found  some  excuse  for  delay- 
ing the  performance  of  the  ceremony.  In  the  mean  while,  as 
he  knew  that  lord  Hastings  had  a  very  great  influence  over 
the  people  of  London,  he  considered  him  as  able  either  to 
facilitate  or  impede  the  execution  of  his  designs,  and  there* 
fore  resolved  either  to  gain  him,  or  to  effect  his  destruction. 
Catesby,  his  treacherous  friend,  was  chosen  to  sound  him  on 
the  subject  of  the  projected  usurpation.  Hastings  appeared 
immoveable  in  his  adherence  to  the  king;  and  Richard  there* 
fore  resolved  on  his  death. 

In  order  to  carry  his  design  into  execution,  the  protector 
called  a  council  in  the  Tower,  under  the  pretext  of  comple- 
ting the  arrangements  for  the  king's  coronation. 
A.  d!^1483.  ^^  ^^^®  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  came  thither 
with  a  cheerful  countenance,  saluting  the  members 
with  the  greatest  affability,  and  with  the  appearance  of  unu- 
sual good  humour :  then  going  out,  he  desired  that  his  absence 
might  not  interrupt  their  deliberations.  In  about  an  hour  he 
returned,  with  an  entire  alteration  in  his  looks,  knitting  his 
brows,  biting  his  lips,  and  shewing  every  sign  of  an  inward 
perturbation.  Remaining  some  time  without  speaking,  he 
at  length  expressed  himself  in  these  words :  ^'  My  lords, 
^^  what  punishment  do  they  deserve  who  have  conspired  against 
*•  my  life.*^  Lord  Hastings  replied,  **  Whoever  is  guilty  of 
^  such  a  crime  ought  to  be  punished  as  a  traitor."  After  a 
short  pause,  the  protector,  with  a  stem  countenance,  unbut- 
toned his  left  sleeve,  and  shewed  the  council  his  arm,  which 
was  dried  and  withered,  saying  with  extreme  emotion,  ^  See 
"  what  that  sorceress  the  queen,  my  sister-in-law,  and  Shore's 
<*  wife,  have  done  by  their  witchcraft!    They  have  reduced 


^  oiy  arm  as  you  see,  and  my  whole  body  wonM-have  been  in 
<^  the  same  state,  if,  by  God's  merey,  their  infamods  plot  had 
'^  not  been  discovered."  At  these  words  the  memberaof  the 
council  were  struck  with  astoaisliment,.  as  they  knew  thai  his 
arm  had  been  long  in  that  state.  For  some  time  all  were  A- 
lent,  till  lord  Hastings  said,  that  ^  if  they  had  committed  snoh 
^^  a  crime  they  deserved  punishment.*'  The  protector  then 
raising  his  voice,  cried  ^  What,  dost  thou  answer  me  with  ift  ? 
^  I  tell  thee  that  they  have  conspired  my  death;  and  that 
^^  thou,  traitor,  art  the  accomplice  of  their  crime."  He  then 
struck  the  table  twice  with  his  hand,  and  the  room  wits  in*- 
ataatly  filled  with  armed  men.  As  soon  as  they  were  entered, 
the  protector  turning  to  Ibrd  Ha$tingS9.8aid,  ^^  I  arrest  Uieie 
**  for  high  treason."  "  Who,  me,  my  lord,"  answered  Has- 
tings. ^^  Yes,  thee,  traitor,"  replied  the  protector,  and  imme- 
diately ordered  the  sddiers  to  take  him  into  custody.* 

The  council  room  was  now  filled  with  tumult ;  ajid,  although 
no  rescue  was  attempted,  the  soldiers  cawred  a  bustle)  as  if 
they  apprehended  some  danger^  One  of  tbem  was  very  near 
cleaving  the  head  of  lord  8tanley  with  his  battle-axe  i  but 
that  nobleman  dexterously  avoided  the  blow  by  slipping  him- 
self under  the  table.  Lord  Sta^nley  was  one  of  the  firmest 
adherents  to  the  young  king  :  he  possessed  a  profound  pene- 
tration ;  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  Jsnowing  that  he  had 
discovered  all  his  designs,  had,  in  all  probability,  given  or* 
ders  to  kill  him,  as  it  were  by  accident,  amidst  the  confusion 
<>cea8£oned  by  this  affair.  But  this  sch^se  having  failed,  9taa-* 
ley  wiUB  arrested,  together  with  the  archbishop  of  York  and 
the  bishop  of  Ely.  As  these  two  prelates  were  zealously 
^tached  to  the  king,  and  possessed  great  influence  over  the 
people,  the  protector  resolved  to  secure  their  persons,  in  ordisr 
ta  prevent  them  from  opposing  his  designs.  As  to  lord  Has- 
tings, he  would  iwareely  allow  him  time  to  make  his  confe<- 
aion  t!o  the  first  priest  that  could  be  procured,  swearing  that 
'<  he  would  not  dine  till  he  saw  the  head  of  the  traitor  struek 
^<  off."  He  was  therefore  beheaded  on  a  log  that  was  found 
»n  the  green  before  the  Tower  chapel,  as  the  Ume  fixed  by 
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the  proteetor  was .  too  short .  for  ereeting  a  seaffold.  It  may 
not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  this  nobleman  died  on  the  same 
day,  and  at  the  same  hour,  in  whieh  the  lords  in  Pontefract 
rastle  were  executed.  He  had  greatly  contributed  to  their 
destruction;  but  while  he  promoted  that  act  of  injustice,  he 
WAS  far  from  apprehending  that  he  himself  was  so  soon  to 
perish  by  a  sentence  equally  unjust  and  tyrannical.  In  atten- 
tively observing  the  alternate  success  and  misfortunes  of  the 
wicked,  we  eannot  but  frequently  perceive  the  just  retribu- 
tions of  povidence. 

These  illegal  proceedings,  howe^^er,  required  some  justifi- 
cation before  the  great  tribunal  of  public,  opinion.  A  proe* 
lamation  was  accordingly  published  in  London  withiii  two 
l^ours  after  lord  Hastings  was  executed.  The  king,  in  whose 
name  it  was  issued,  was  made  to  say,  that  the  lord  Hastings 
had  formed  a  conspiracy  for  seizing  his  person,  and  murdering 
the  dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Buckingham,  and  that  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  his  nefarious  design,  he  had  been  obliged,  by 
the  advice  of  his,  council,  to  inflict  immediate  .punishment  on 
the  criminaL  A  series  of  other  charges  were  exhibited 
against  him,  relative  to  his  conduct  during  the  late  reign,  and 
the  proclamation' expatiated  on  every  particular  that  could 
tend  to  vilify  his  character,  and  lessen  the  esteem  in. which  he 
was  held  by  the  people.* 

The  CjBlebrated  Jane  Shore,  the  concubine  of  the  lateking^ 
was  in  too  obscure  a  station  to.  endanger  the  protector  or  im- 
pede his  designs.  Yet  as  he  had  accused  her  of  being  the  ac- 
complice of  the  queen  and  lord  Hastings,  he  judged  it  expe- 
dient to  bring  her  to  trial.  This  unhappy  woman,  whose  mis- 
fortunes have  been  commemorated  by  Shakespear's  muse,  as 
well  as  by  Moor's  histarieal  pen,  had  been  formerly  deluded 
from  her  husband,  a  goldsmith,  in  Lombardnstreet,  and  had 
lived  with  Edward  lY.  the  most  guiltless  nustress  in  his  lux- 
urious and  profligate  court.  Charitable,  humane,  and  gene- 
rous, she  always  interceded  for  the  distressed,  and  was  ever 
supplied  to  as  a  mediator  for  mercy.  Her  intercession  in  favour 
fit  the- unfortunate  was  seldom  rejected. by  Edward,  who  wa« 
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fii)t  l^ss  delighted  with  the '  charms  of  her  conTeraation  than 
with  her  beauty ;  and  both  together  are  said  to  have  been  irHs- 
Bistable.  After  the  decease  of  that  monareh,  she  lived  in 
privacy ;  and  a  person  of  so  inoffensive  a  character,  in  go  ^ 
bumble  a  statibn/ could  not  give  the  protector  any  cause  of 
appiehensioii.  But  h%r  prosecution  seemed  necessary  to  pre- 
yent  the  death  of  lord  Hastings  from  being  considered  as  an 
act  of  injustice ;  and,  perhaps,  he  might  think,  that  by  pun- 
ishing lewdiiess,  he  should  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  people 
an  exalted  idea  of  his  own  religion  and  mOrals.  On  being 
examined  before  the  council  as  a  sorceress  and  an  accomplice 
of  lord  Hastings,  she  fully  exculpated  herself  of  these  char- 
ges. But  being  found  blameless  in  every  other  respect,  the 
protector  ordered  her  to  be  tried  for  adultery.  On  this  head 
her  guilt  was  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  and  she  was  con* 
demned  by  the  ecclesiastical  court  to  do  penance  in  St.  Paul's 
church,  in  a  white  sheet>  with  a  wax  taper  in  her  hand,  before 
crowds  of  spectators.* 

The  late  executions  at  Londoto  and  Pontefract,  without  any 
legal  process,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  archbishop  of  York, 
the  bishop  of  Ely^  and  the  lord  Stanley,  left  no  room  to  ques- 
tion the  protector's  intentions.  Every  one  saw  that  these 
measures  must  end  in  the  destruction  of  the  king  ;  but  such 
was  the  general  consternation^  that  few  people  dared  to  dis- 
cover their  thoughts.  Those  who  would  have  been  the  most 
able  to  oppose  the  protector,  were  dead  or  in  prison  ;  and  if 
there  were  any  yet  left  that  might  have  been  willing  to  check 
his  ambition,  the  terrible  example  of  those  who  had  fallen 
the  victims  of  his  cruelty  ^was  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  act 
with  circumspection. 

The  kingdom  being  thrown  into  a  lethargic  apathy  by  the 
general  consternation,  Richard  laid  aside  the  mysterious  veil 
under  which  he  had  hitherto  concealed  his  designs,  and  open* 
ly  aspired  to  the  crown.  Terror  had  seized  the  great  men,  and 
from  that  quarter  he  had  no  apprehensions  of  meeting  with 
any  opposition.  But  one  difficulty  was  yet  to  be  surmounted : 
tV»  was  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Londoners  to  the  projec- 
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ted  rev4»Iotioii.  8aeb  an  nndertaking  required  tome  politieftl 
maiMBiiTre.  Indiridiials  nay  be  easily  ibormpted,  or  if  fovnd 
ineorniplable,  may  be  removed  oot  of  the  way  like  lord  Has* 
tings  aiid  the  noblemen  executed  at  Pontefraet.  But  to  direet 
tbe  pnblie  mind  requires  other  methods,  whieh  erafly  states- 
met  well  onierstand.  Of  all  kinds  of  political  mancenvres, 
those  whieh  appear  to  be  eonneeted  with  religion,  and  sane- 
Cloned  ^y  itk  authority,  are  the  most  effieaeious.  '^  CorrupHtk 
^  opttmi  fit  p^mimoj^'^  is  an  axiom  of  natural  philosophy 
whiiih  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  applied  to  e^ies*  Re> 
*ligfOB  was  given  to  man  by  his  maker  for  the  best  of  all  pos- 
'Oible  purposes  ;  but  It  has  too  often  been  converted  into  an  en- 
gine of  power  and  policy.  When,  indeed,  we  consider  the 
influence  whieh  it  has  ever  had,  and  must  ever  have  over  the 
*miind  of  nan,  we  ought  not  to  wonder  that  crafty  profligates 
ishovM  regard  an  ostensible  veneration  for  its  dictates  and  its 
^orms,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  deceiving  the  worid. 
The  reports  of  the  illegitimacy  of  Edward  IV.  and  the  late 
duke  of  Clarence,  had  already  produced  a  considerable  degree 
of  agitation  among  the  people ;  and  it  was  therefore  resolved 
that  these  rumours  should  be  ^supported  by  a  sermon  of  Dr. 
•Shftw,  whose  eloquence  was  admired  by  the  whole  city. 

This  plan  being  formed,  the  doctor  ascended  the  pulpit  at 
St.  Paul's  cross,  and  preached  from  these  words  in  the  wis- 
^dom  of  Solomon,  ^^  Bastard  slips  shall  take  no  deep  root." 
He  began  his  sermon  with  shewing  the  blessings  which  heav- 
jen  usually  bestowed  on  a  legitimate  progeny,  and  the  calami- 
ties which  fall  on  the  offspring  of  adultery,  ransacking  bodi 
sacred  and  profane  history  for  examples  to  support  hia  ar- 
gument. He  next  enlarged  on  the  noble  qualities  of  the  duke 
of  York,  who  Hvas  killed  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  and 
shewed  how  happy  England  might  have  been  under  a  sove- 
reign of  the  race  of  that  illustrious  prince.  He  dien  hinted 
^his  fears  that  the  reign  of  Edward  Y.  would  be  fittal  to  the 
kingdom,  by  reason  of  his  spurious  descent,  and  laboured  to 
prove  that  neither  Edward  lY.  nor  the  late  duke  of  Clarence 
were  the  sons  of  the  great  duke  of  York,  asserting  that  the 

•  »  The  corruption  of  the  best  thing  readers  it  the  worst" 


dMtfViiy  eollld  be  proved  bythe  M^^n  of  Us  lieusdkold,  wlio 
were  wkmsgeg  of  the  fleandajoiis  lifc  of  the  duehess  tiis  eon- 
tort.  From  thenee  he  inferred  that  the  real  posterity  of  dial 
prinee,  4^e  illmtrious  deseendant  of  Edward  HI.  was  not  to 
be  looked  form  the  oispring  of  Edward  IV.  or  the  duke  of 
Ciarenee^  and  that  their  raee  would  lalhllibly  perish ;  beeaosey 
•aid  he,  repeating  the  words  of  his  text,  <^  Bastu^  slips  shall 
take  no  deep  root."  ^  But  mj  lord,  the  protector,*'  eontinued 
lie,  raising  his  voiee,  ^^  that  noble  prince,  the  pattern  of  eve« 
^  Fj  T^ae,  carries  in  his  eoontenanee,  in  his  air,  in  his  car* 
^  riage,  in  his  soul,  the  perfect  image  of  his  illustrious  fatfa- 
^  er.''  At  these  words  it  was  designed  that  the  duke  of 
Gtoneester  should  enter,  in  the  expectation  that  the  people^ 
moved  by  the  'eloquence  of  the  preacher,  would  salute  him 
king.  The  duke  delayed  his  eoraing  a  few  moments  too  long  $ 
bnt^as  soon  as  the  holy  sycophant  saw  Mm  appear,  ke  re* 
peatediihe  jame  words.  Instead,  however,  of  hearing  the 
cry  of  '^  Long  live  king  -Richard,"  as  both  the  duke  and  the 
preacher  expected,  they  eould  readily  pereeiye,  from  the  sul«* 
len  silence  of  the  people,  that  the  tenor  of  the  sermon  did 
not  meet*  the  piriblic  approbation. 

But  the.protector  was  determined  to  carry  his  point,  and, 
indeed,^he  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  The  lord  mayor  wat 
ividereid  to  eonvene  the  aldermen,  common  council,  and  prin^ 
-aipal  citiEcns  $  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  av 
«loqiient  speaker,  undertook  to  harangue  the  assembly.  He 
-expatiated  on  the  'calamities  of  the  late  reign  and  the  illegitio 
i«naey  of  the  king :  he  recapitulated  the  heads  of  Dr.  BhawV 
-sermon,  and  added  a  variety  of  arguments  to  those  adduced 
-by  that  preacher.  He  inveighed,  with  vehemence,  against  the 
eruelty,  avarice,  and  incontinence  of  Edward  IV.  and  ag^^ 
gravaled  his  vices  in  order  to  render  his  memory  odious.  He 
'Intimated  to  the  assembly  that  the  lords  of  the  council  and  the* 
eommons  of  the  realm  had  declared  that  a  bastard  should  not 
-sit  on  the  throne  of  England,  but  that  the  crown  should  be 
adjudged  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  He  expi'essed  his  ap- 
prehension that  the  magnanimous  protector  would  refuse  the 
offer,  but  hoped  that  all  the  people,  especially  the  citizens  of' 
London,  uniting  with  one  accord,  might  prevail  on  him  to  un-' 
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dertake  the  buiden  of  royalty,  and  eotaeladed  by  desiring  hif 
wditory  to  declare  freely  their  sentiments.  The  eitlzens^ 
surprised  at  this  nnjust  proposal,,  were  silent;  and  the  doke^ 
imagining  that  he  had  not  been  well  understood,  raised  his 
Toiee,  and  repeated  the  sense  of  his  harangue  in  other  words^ 
with  a  graeefulness  and  eloquence  worthy  of  a  better  subject. 
But  the  people  still  remained  silent,  till  some  of  the  duke's 
servants,  who  had  slipped  in  among  the  crowd,  cried  out 
^^  Long  live  Icing  Richard."  The  cry  was  seconded  by  some 
of  the  citizens,  who  had  been  previously  bribed ;  and  the 
rabble,  collected  at  the  door,  following  their  example,  threw 
up  their  caps,  and  shouted  ^^  king  Richard,  king  Richard." 
Although  the  duke  of  Backinghara  perceivied  that  these  aC' 
elamations  came  from  the  mob  and  not  from  the  respectable 
citizens,  he  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  and  declaring 
his  joy  at  seeing  so  unanimous  an  approbation  of  his  proposal, 
he  requested  them  to  accompany  him  the  next  day  to  petition 
the  protector  to  accept  of  the  crown. 

On  the  following  day,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  with  the 
mayor  and  aldermen,  and  many  other  persons  of  the'  eabaly 
waited  on  the  protector,  with  an  offer  of  the  crown.  Rich- 
ard appeared  in  the  gallery,  between  two  bishops,  and,  with 
profound  hypocrisy,  pretended  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  the 
matter,  and  surprised  at  the  concourse.  When  he  was  infor- 
med that  they  came  to  offer  him  the  crown,  he  declined  accept* 
ing  it,  alleging  his  respect  for  the  late  king,  his  brother,  and 
his  tender  affection  for  the  children  under  his  care,  and  de- 
claring that  with  him  these  considerations  outweighed  all  the 
royal  diadems  in  the  world.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  ap- 
parently dissatisfied  at  his  aiiswer,  told  him  that  all  the  peo-* 
pie,  and  especially  the  citizens  of  London,  had  unanimously 
resolved  on  making  him  king,  and  that  in  case  of  his  refu- 
sal, they  should  be  obliged  to  offer  the  crown  where  it  would 
meet  with  a  more  ready  acceptance.  On  this  representation 
of  the  resolution  of  the  people,  the  protector  graciously  con^ 
descended  to  comply  with  their  request,  and  addressed  them 
in  these  terms :  ^  Since  I  see  the  whole  kingdom  resolved  not 
<^  to  suffer  Edward's  children  to  reign,  a  circumstance  whieli 
<<  gives  me  extreme  concern,  I  am.  fully  eonviaced  that  the 
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^^  erown  ean  of  rigbt  belong  only  to  me,  who  am  the  undoubted 
^^  son  of  the  late  duke  of  York.  To  this  title  is  now  joined 
*^  the  free  election  of  the  lords  and  commons  of  the  realm, 
<<  which,  of  all  titles,  I  shall  consider  as  the  chief  and  most 
<^  effectual.  From  these  considerations,  I  graciously  reeeivo 
^^  your  petition.  I  therefore,  from  this  moment,  take  upon 
^'  me  the  sovereignty  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and 
<<  France,  resolving  to  govern  and  defend  the  one,  and  by  tho 
<^  help  of  God  and  the  valour  of  my  people,  to  subdue  tho 

^^  other."  At  the  close  of  his  speech  was  heard  a 
^f^^^l^ general  cry  of  "Long  live  king  Richard  DI." 

Such  was  the  dark  and  mysterious  train  of  politic 
eal  machiiiations  by  which  Edward  V.  was,  after  a  reign  of 
only  two r  months  and  twelve  days,  hurled  from  a  throne  to. 
which  his  father  Edward  lY.  had  waded  through  oceans  of 
blood.  The  comedy  was  here  concluded ;  but  it  was  soon  to 
h^  succeeded  by  a  horrible  tragedy. 
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The  dake  of  Gloueester  Iiaving  in  so  extraordiimry  a  man* 
net  sttrmounted  all  the  ohstaeles  that  opposed  hip 
j^^  0^  {^<}  anibitioB,  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  name  of 
Riehard  HI.  but  he  deferred  his  eonmatioa  tifl 
the  arriral  vt  five  thousand  troops  from  the  north,  as  he  did 
not  entirely  eonfide  in  the  eitizens  of  London.  In  the  mean 
If  hile  ho  made  some  promotions^  and  conferred  some  titles  on 
persons  of  noble  descent  He  released  from  prison  the  aroil- 
bishop  of  York  and  lord  Stanley,  the  latter  of  whom  he  made 
lord  steward  of  his  household.  The  honour,  conferred  on 
this  nobleman,  however,  was  not  the  efteetof  aftection  or  con- 
fidence, but  was  rather  extorted  by  fear.  His  son,  the  lord 
Strange,  had  already  begun  to  levy  troops,  and  the  new  king 
judged  it  expedient  to  gain  the  father  in  order  to  prevent  the 
son  Arom  raising  commotions  that  might  endanger  his  recent- 
ly acquired  throne.  He  gave  the  great  seal  to  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  one  of  his  creatures ;  but  the  bbhop  of  Eily,  whom 
he  mortally  hated,  was  taken  out  of  the  Tower  and  commit- 
ted to  the  custody  of  tlie  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  sent  tim 
to  the  castle  of  Brecknock,  in  Wales.  At  length  the  troops, 
expected  from  the  north,  being  arrived  at  London,  the  corona- 
tion of  the  king  and  queen  was  performed|with  great 
A.  D^l^.  ^<^lc°^"i^y*  -^^^  the  peers  of  the  realm  took  care 
to  be  present  lest  their  absence  shcfuldbe  eonstrued 
into  a  mark  of  disaffection. 

Richard  had  now  no  other  care  than  that  of  supporting 
himself  on  the  throne.  Circumstances,  indeed,  appeared  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  his  views.  The  Lancastrian  family 
was  quite  extinct  in  England.  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond, 
Ae  only  remaining  branch  of  that  house  wim  iu  the  bands  of 
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i)xt  ^nke  of  Bretagtie,  ^bo  feceived  a  pension  for  keeping 
kim  as  a  prisoner.  Margaret^  hid  mother,  shewed  no  inclina-* 
tion  to  prosecute  her  claims ;  and  besides,  she  was  married  to 
lord  Stanley,  whom  Richard  had  appointed  to  one  df  the  most 
considerable  oiliees  at  court;  As  to  the  princes  and  princes- 
ses of  Portugal  and  Castile^  descended  from  Philippa  and 
Catharine  of  Lancaster,  daughters  of  John  of  Gaunt,  thej 
were  too  remote  to  give  any  disturbance.  '  The  que6n  dowa- 
ger and  her  five  daughters,  dared  not  to  stir  from  their  sanc- 
tuary. Edward  Y.  and  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  were 
in  the  Tower,  where  Ricbard  had  placed  Sir  Robert  Bracks 
Anbury,  his  ereature,  as  goVeruon  Of  the  Yorkists  attached 
to  the  family  of  Edward  lY.  some  were  already  dispatched-^ 
and  others  were  fled.  The  civil  wars  having  swept  away  great 
numbers  of  the  nobility,  and  entirely  destroyed  many  ancient 
families^  tliie  power  of  the  aristocracy,  \Vhich  used  to  be  so 
formidable  to  the  sovereign,  was  very  considerAbly  diminished  ; 
and  every  thing  seemed  to  promise  the  new  monarch  a  tranquil 
and  prosperous  reign. 

But  mistrust  and  apprehension  always  haunt  the  minds  of 
usurpers  and  tyrants.  Richard  did  not  think  his  throne 
firmly  established,  so  long  as  his  two  nephews,  Edward  Y« 
and  the  dnke  of  York,  were  alive,  and  he  therefore  resolved 
on  their  destruction.  In  order  to  avoid  suspicion  by  absence^ 
he  departed  from  London  to  make  a  progress  through  the 
kingdom,  tinder  the  pretext  of  reforming  certain  abuses  whiek 
were  found  to  be  detrimental  to  the  people.  From  Glouces- 
ter, he  dispatched  ah  order  to  Brackenbtiry^  the  governor  of 
the  Tower,  to  murder  the  two  young  princesi  Although  the 
governor  was  entirely  the  creature  of  Richard,  yet  he  had 
Tirtue  enough  to  refuse  the  horrid  commission,  and  submis* 
sively  answered  that  he  could  not  imbrue  his  hands  in  their 
blood.  A  fit  instrument,  however,  was  easily  found.  James 
Tyrrel  was  sent  by  the  king^  with  a  written  order,  empower- 
ing hith  to  take  tbe  command  of  the  Tower  for  one  night  ; 
and  Brackenbury,  in  consequence,  delivered  to  him  the  keys. 
That  Very  night,  while  all  w^re  asleep, Tyrrel,  with  two  oth- 
er assassins,  went  to  the  room  where  the  two  princes  lay,  and 
after  Smothering  them  in  bed^  buried  them  under  the  stairease* 
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Notwitbsiakding  tfae  iecreey  -with  which  this  nrnrder  wa9 
^MiDiitted,  yet  as  neither  of  the  prinees  were  ever  more  heard 
•f  after  the  day  that  Tyrrel  entered  the  Tower,  the  pahiie 
nerer  doabted  of  their  having  fallen  victims  to  the  cruel  pol- 
iey  dr  the  tyrant.  Vengeance  at  length  overtook  the  regi- 
aide  :  he  was  exeeuted  for  this  fact  in  the  succeeding  reign^ 
aft;er  aonfessing  his  crime,  and  the  mode  of  its  prepetration.* 
Thus  ended  the  life  of  the  nnfortonate  Edward  Y.  it  had  not 
heca  svffieiently  long  tb  develope  his  character ;  and  his  reign 
kad  been  too  short  to  effect  any  alteration  in  the  soeial  state 
t>f  the  kingdom. 

The  fears  of  the  tyrant  being  in  a  great  measure  removed 
by  the  death  of  his  nephews,  he  proceeded  to  York.  Sensible 
of  the  influence  of  pageantry  and  shew  on  the  minds  of  tho 
people,  he  resolved  to  be  crowned  in  that  city  as  he  had  al* 
ready  been  at  London  ;  and  the  ceremony  was  performed  with, 
great  solemnity  in  the  cathedral.  He  also  endeavoured  ta 
aeeure  the  clergy  in  his  interests  by  every  kind  of  indulgence, 
as  well  as  by  an  ostensible  veneration  and  zeal  for  religion* 
His  next  care  was  to  secure  his  usurpation  by  foreign  allian- 
aes.  ¥w  this  purpose  he  commenced  negociettions  with  Cas* 
tile  and  Portugal,  with  the  airchduke  Maximilian,  who  gov* 
emed  the  Netherlands  in  the  name  of  Philip,  his  son,  and 
vith  France  and  Bretagne,  f^om  whence  he  apprehended  that 
domestic  revolt  might  derive  external  support.  In  all  these 
negociatioiis,  he  succeeded  according  to  his  wish*  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  who  had  united  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Ar-> 
ragon,  having  no  other  object  in  view  than  the  conquest  of 
the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Grenada,  were  far  from  desiring,  to 
intermeddle  in  the  claims  of  the  honses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter, and  gladly  renewed  the  ancient  alliance  between  Castile 
and  England.  The  king  of  Portugal  adopted  with  equal 
facility  the  same  line  of  conduct.  Maximilian  was  unwil- 
ling to  involve  himself  in  unnecessary    embarrassraents.t 

♦  Rapin,  vol.  1.  p  658. 

I  Tbe  king  of  Portugal,  Isabella,  queen  of  Castile,  and  the  archdnkc- 
Maximilian»  were  all  descendants  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  by  Catharine 
and  Philippa,  daughters  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  consequently  had  preten- 
sions to  the  crown  of  England. 
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AudTranee,  under  a  minority,  disturbed  by  intettine  divLsr* 
ions,  was  not  in  a  state  to  give  the  new  king  of  England  any 
great  eause  of  apprehension.  In  short,  nothing  appeared  ca- 
pable of  shaking  the  blood-stained  throne  of  the  usurper. 

Divine  providence,  however,  had  decreed  that  he  should 
not  long  wear  a  crown  obtained  by  treachery  and  murder* 
The.  danger  by  which  he  was  first  menaced,  arose  from  a 
vquarter  from  which  it  had  been  least  expected.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  had  been  the  principal  instrument  in  pla-> 
cing  him  on  the  throne,  retired  in  disgust,  and  resolved  to 
hurl  down  the  tyrant  whom  his  efforts  had  raised.  The 
«ause  of  this  change  in  the  duke  has  not  been  ascertained  by 
historians.  It  has  generally  been  ascribed  to  Richard's  refu- 
sal to  grant  him  some  lands,  to  which  he  pretended  a  claim ; 
hut  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake,  and  an  eminent  writer  aa« 
cribes  the  conduct  of  the  duke  either  to  an  impulse  of  eoBf 
science,  or  to  some  neglect  of  the  king  in  not  rewarding  him 
as  h^  expected:*  the  latter  seems  rather  to  have  been  the  cpise: 
conscience  has  little  infiueiice  on  men  of  his  character,  and 
ambitious  courtiers  seldom  think  any  reeompense  sufficiently 
great  for  their  services. 

'  Whatever  was  the  motive  by  which  the  duke  of  Bucking* 
ham  was  actuated,  he  formed  the  design  of  depriving  Rich<f 
ard  of  his  crown.  It  appears  to  have  been  at  first  his  desire 
and  intention  to  place  it  on  his  own  head ;  but  eonsideritt|^ 
that  such  an  attempt  would  be  opposed  by  all  the  adherents 
of  the  houses  both  of  York  and  Lancaster,  that  is  by  the 
whole  kingdom  which  was  divided  between  the  two  factions, 
be  altered  his  plan,  and  resolved  to  declare  for  Henry,  eari 
ef  Richmond,  who  was  then  in  Bretagne.  In  concerting  with 
the  bishop  of  Ely  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  design, 
they  both  concluded  that  all  hope  of  success  oug^t  to  be  foun- 
ded on  the  marriage  of  the  earl  of  Richmond  with  the  prin- 
ees^lizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  and  a  se« 
eret  negociation  was  entered  into  with  the  dowager  queen  for 
that  purpose.  The  duke,  in  the  mean  while,  engaged  in  the 
plot  several  persons  of  great  eredit  and  Influence  in  Waleji 

•  Vide  Dugdflle*s  Baron,  vol.  J.  p.  168. 
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and  the  western  counties,  who  undertook  to  inli»t  soldiers 
privately,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  bring  an  army  suddenly 
into  the  field.  These  arrangements  being  made,  the  countesa 
of  Richmond  sent  two  expresses  by  different  routes,*  to  in-* 
Ibrm  her  son  of  the  project  formed  in  his  favour,  and  of  the 
measures  taken  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  These  ex- 
presses having  reached  Henry  within  an  hour  of  each  other, 
detailed  the  particulars  of  the  confederacy,  and  indicated  the 
place  that  was  thought  the  most  proper  for  his  landing. 

The  earl  of  Richmond  was  then  in  a  difficult  situation. 
Though  not  under  strict  confinement,  the  duke  of  Bretagne 
had  by  his  treaty  with  Edward  IV.  engaged  to  prevent  him 
from  leaving  his  dominions.  If  the  duke  should  disapprove  of 
the  enterprise,  he  might  make  him  close  prisoner,  and  a  pri- 
vate escape  could  not  answer  his  purpose,  as  unless  that  prince 
should  assist  him  with  money,  troops,  and  ships,  he  found  it 
impracticable  to  take  measures  requisite  for  accomplishing  his 
design.  While  difficulties  thus  presented  themselves  on  eve- 
ry side,  Henry  resolved  to  discover  the  secret  to  the  duke  of 
Bretagne,  and,  if  possible,  to  engage  him  in  the  confederacy. 
He  found  the  duke  more  ready  to  favour  his  views  than  he 
could  have  expected,  and  he  agreed,  on  certain  conditions,  to 
furnish  htm  with  ships  and  troops.  Henry  being  thus  secure 
of  assistance  from  Bretagne,  sent  back  the  expresses  to  the 
countess,  his  mother,  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  reques- 
ting them  to  be  ready  with  their  forces  about  the  beginning  of 
October^ 

The  conspirators  were  instantly  in  motion.  Every  one  re- 
paired to  the  post  assigned  him,  in  order  to  levy  troops  and 
organize  the  insurrection.  These  things,  however,  could  not 
he  transacted  so  secretly  as  to  be  concealed  from  the  knowr 
ledge  of  Richard,  who  was  then  at  York,  where  he  received 
intelligence  that  some  plot  was  certainly  in  agitation,  although 
the  authors  were  unknown.  The  king  immediately  suspected 
the  duke  of  Buckingliam,  whom  he  considered  not  only  as 
a  dissatisfied  person,  but  as  the  only  lord  in  th^  kingdom  that 
possessed  wealth,  credit,  and  talents,  sufficient  for  the  exeenr 

*  One  from  Plymouth,  the  other  by  way  of  Kent  and  CalM8.r-Hollin|[< 
0icd,  UOO. 
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tion  of  liny  great  projeet.  In  order  to  be  convineed  of  the 
matter,  Richard  sent  for  him  to  court ;  but  the  duke  excused 
himself  on  the  plea  of  indisposition.  This  confirmed  the 
suspicions  of  the  king,  who,  in  order  to  be  more  fully  con- 
Tinced,  sent  him  positive  orders  to  repair  to  court,  declaring 
that  he  could  not  admit  of  any  excuse  or  delay.  The  duke, 
finding  dissimulation  of  no  farther  utility,  and  expecting  the 
speedy  arrival  of  the  earl  of  Richmond,  sent  the  king  an  open 
defiance,  and  immediately  collected  the  troops  which  he  and 
his  friends  had  privately  inlisted  in  Wales.  With  these  h& 
began  his  march  towards  Salisbury,  where  he  was  to.  be 
joined  by  those  that  were  ready  to  take  arms  in  the  counties 
of  Cornwall,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Wilts,  as  well  as  by  the 
earl  of  Richmond,  who  was  daily  expected  to  arrive  from 
Bretagne. 

Richard  in  the  meanwhile,  having  assembled  bis  forces  at 
Leicester,  put  himself  at  their  head,  resolving  to  give  battle 
to  his  enemies.  But  for  this  time  fortune  favoured  his  cause, 
and  rendered  his  preparations  unnecessary.  Buckingham 
having  advanced  towards  Gloucester,  where  he  intended  to 
pass  the  Severn,  found  that  river  so  greatly  swoln,  that  the 
country  on  both  sides  was  flooded,  and  great  damage  done  by 
the  waters.  The  inundation,  which  was  the  greatest  ever 
known  in  that  country,  lasted  ten  days,  during  which  time 
the  duke  could  neither  pass  the  river  nor  find  subsistence  for 
his  army.  And  the  Welsh  soldiers,  weary  of  suffering  the 
calamities  of  hunger,  as  well  as  of  being  exposed  to  the  heavy 
rains  and  other  hardships,  returned  home  in  spite  of  the  ear- 
nest intreaties  of  their  commander.  Seeing  himself  thus  de* 
serted  by  his  army,  without  any  prospect  of  safety  except  in 
/concealment,  the  duke  retired  to  the  house  of  a  man  named 
Bannister,  who  had  been  his  servant,  and  had  received  many 
favours  from  him  and  his  family.  But  the  consequences  veri* 
fied  the  maxim,  that  there  is  no  friendship  among  the  wicked. 
The  duke  of  Buckingham  having  first  been  false  to  his  legit- 
imate sovereign,  and  afterwards  to  Richard,  the  monarch 
whom  he  himself  had  set  up,  was  little  entitled  to  expect  fi- 
delity from  others.  A  reward  of  one  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling, or  a  pension  of  a  hundred  per  ann*  was  promised  to  any 
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one  that  shonld  deliver  up  the  duke  to  justice.*  Banmster, 
mable  to  resist  so  strong  a  temptation,  belrayed  his  master  to 
the  sheriff  of  Shropshire,  who  seized  the  duke  in  the  dress  of 
a  peasant,  and  eonducted  him  to  Shrewsbury,  where  he  was 
beheaded  by  the  king's  orders,  without  any  triaLf 

While  these  things  were  transacting  in  England,  the  earl 
of  Riehmond  sailed  from  St.  Maloe,  with  fire  thoo- 
A.^  1^  *""^  troops,  embarked  on  board  forty  ships,  which 
were  furnished  by  the  duke  of  Bretagne.  But  his 
fleet  being  dispersed  by  a  storm,  his  own  ship  alone  reached 
the  English  coast,  where  he  descried  some  troops,  who,  by 
signals,  encouraged  him  to  land.  Henry,  however,  having 
diseovered  that  they  were  placed  there  by  Richard  for  the 
purpose  of  decoying  him  on  shore,  immediately  stood  out  to 
sea,  and  arrived  soon  after  in  Normandy. 

Richard  being  now  A'eed  from  the  danger  by  which  he  had 
been  menaced,  proceeded  to  extirpate  his  enemies.  Several 
persons  of  note  had  fled  into  Bretagne :  others  were  seized 
and  sacrificed  to  his  vengeance,  among  whom  was  Sir  Thorn- 
as  St.  Leger,  his  brother-in-law ;  and,  in  order  to  expedite 
these  sanguinary  measures,  he  gave  to  Sir  Ralph  Ashton  aa 
unlimited  power  to  condemn  and  execute  on  the  spot  such  as 
were  by  him  deemed  guilty  of  treason,  or  even  suspected  of 
that  crime.|  By  virtue  of  this  commission,  Ashton  went  into 
the  western  counties,  where  he  signalized  his  zeal  for  the  in* 
^rest  of  Richard  by  a  number  of  bloody  executions. 

Thus  passed  the  first  six  months  of  the  r^ign  of  Richard 
in.  The  authority  of  parliament  was  still  Wanting  to  give 
A  sanction  to  his  injustice  and  tyranny.  But  in  these  times 
of  general  profligacy  that  was  easily  procured.  The  junc- 
ture, indeed,  was  favourable.  The  duke  of  Buckingham's 
conspiracy  being  apparently  crushed  by  the  death  of  that 
nobleman  and  the  retreat  of  the  earl  of  Richmond,  theris  was 
not  a  person  in  the  kingdom  that  dared  to  resist  the  royal 

*  Several  others  were  proscribed  as  well  as  the  duke  of  Buckinghtm. 
Vide  Rymer*sFcBd.  Tom.  12.  p.  204. 
t  Rapin,  1.  p.  641.    Hollingshed,  p.  1403. 
%  Vide  Bymer's  Fad-  Tom,  12.  p.  205, 
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^uthorit  J.  In  this  moment  of  his  higbest  prosperiij^  Rieh- 
_  ard  summoned  a  parliament,  which  approved  all 
A.  U.  1484.  ^^*  proceedings,  declared  the  children  of  Edward 
IV.  illegitimate,  passed  an  act  of  attainder  against 
the  earl  of  Richmond  and  all  his  adherents,  and  on  the 
inrhole  appeared  as  much  disposed  to  slavery  as  the  king  was 
ta  tyranny.  The  destruction  of  his  rival,  however,  was  stilt 
wanting  to  complete  his  security.  To  effect  this,  he  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  seemingly  on  public  busi- 
ness, bat  in  reality  to  treat  with  Landais,  the  prime  minister 
of  that  prince,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  deliver  up  the  earl 
of  Richmond.  The  duke  at 'that  time  labouring  under  an  in- 
disposition which  rendered  him  incapable  of  governing,  Lan- 
dais exercised  without  control  the  sovereign  authority  ;  and 
that  unprincipled  minister  being  bribed  by  Richard,  had  the 
baseness  to  agree  to  the  proposal.  But  the  earl,  having 
timely  notice,  fled  into  France,  and  had  only  just  time  to  pass 
the  frontier  before  he  was  overtaken  by  his  pursuers.*  The 
duke  was  greatly  incensed  at  the  conduct  of  his  minister, 
and  generously  permitted  the  English  malcontents  who  had 
taken  reftige  in  Bretagne  to  follow  the  earl  into  France. 

Richard  being  thus  balBed  in  his  design  of  seizing  the  per- 
$0Q  of  his  rival,  redoubled  his  precautions  for  frustrating  the 
attempts  which  he  might  yet  be  enabled  to  make.  He  knew 
that  he  was  not  beloved  by  his  subjects,  and  considering  hi»' 
power  as  precarious,  he  grew  every  day  more  suspicious  and' 
erael.  Lord  Stanley  being  the  husband  of  the  countess  or 
Richmond,  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  suspicion  ^ 
and,  in  order  to  secure  his  fidelity,  Richard  obliged  him  ity 
deliver  up  his  son  as  an  hostage.  His  spies,  who  were  placed' 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  informed  him  of  certain  move- 
ments among  the  people  which  indicated  some  mischief ;  but 
all  their  vigilance  could  not  discover  the  particulars  of  the 
plot,  nor  who  were  the  principal  persons  coneemed.    At 

*  The  [mservation  of  the  earl  of  Riehmond  was  almost  miraculous* 
The  duke  of  Bretagne  had  once  been  prevuled  on  to  deliver  him  and 
the  earl  of  Pembroke  into  the  hands  of  the  ambassadors- of  Edward  IV. 
i)iil  repenting  of  his  compliance,  sent  for  them  back  at  the  moment  they- 
were  entering  the  Tfssel  that  wasto  carry  them toEngland.— Ball  p.  277' 
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length  he  foilnd  that  the  projects  in  favour  of  the  earl  of 
Riehmond,  were  founded  on  his  intended  marria^  with  the 
daughter  of  Edward  lY.  and  heiress  of  the  house  of  Lancas- 
ter. This  diseovery  led  him  to  pereeive  that  the  Yorkists 
and  the  Lancastrians  were  about  forming  an  union^  which 
eould  not  but  end  in  the  subversion  of  his  throne.  The  only 
expedient  that  Richard  could  devise  for  rendering  this  pro^ 
ject  abortive,  was  to  espouse  the  princess,  his  niece,  to  prevent 
her  marriage  with  his  enemy.  But  one  great  obstacle  stood 
in  his  way,  which  he  found  means  to  remove.  He  had  al- 
ready a  wife,  the  widow  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  whom  he 
himself  had  cruelly  butchered  after  the  battle  of  Tewksbury. 
Allured  by  ambition,  she  had  given  her  hand  to  the  murderer 
of  her  husband ;  but  her  ingratitude  to  the  deceased  prince 
was  punished  hy  the  inhumanity  of  him  whom  she  had  sub^ 
Btituted  in  his  place.  Richard  is  said  to  have  treated  her 
with  so  much  contempt,  that  she  died  of  grief,  according  to 
his  desire ;  but  this  is  one  of  the  secret  articles  in  the  black 
catalogue  of  political  crimes,  of  which  historians  are  unable 
to  give  any  authentic  account.  It  is  certain  that  the  death 
of  the  queen  happened  at  the  critical  juncture,  which  exactly 
coincided  with  the  king^s  expectation  and  desire. 

Richard,  with  his  usual  hypocrisy,  endeavoured  to  demon- 
strate an  extraordinary  sorrow  for  his  loss,  and  ordered  the 
obsequies  of  his  queen  to  be  performed  with  great  pomp  and 
solemnity.  His  feigned  grief,  however,  had  not  the  desired 
eifect  in  deceiving  the  people,  who  accused  him  of  murderiiig 
his  queen,  as  he  had  murdered  his  nephews.  But  whatever 
was  his  guilt  in  this  respect,  it  did  not  procure  him  the  advan- 
tages which  he  expected.  Previously  to  the  death  of  his 
consort,  he  had  carried  on  a  negociation  with  the  queen  dow- 
ager, who  had  agreed  to  the  projected  marriagie.  That  prin- 
cess was  weary  of  being  confined  to  her  sanctuary  $  and  since 
the  failure  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  conspiraey,  she  re- 
garded  the  cause  of  the  earl  of  Richmond  as'hopeie^  Her 
rejection  of  Richard's  proposal  could  only  prep«^'jL  more 
rigorous  fate  for  herself  and  her  daughters ;  but  ^^^#tepli- 
ance  promised  to  open  to  them  and  her  brothers  abroad  to 
riches  and  honours.    But  above  all,  the  Idng  being  left  child- 
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less  hy  the  death  of  his  son,  the  prince  of  Wal^s,  the  union 
proposed  aiforded  to  the  queen  the  hope  of  seeing  the  crown 
transmitted  to  her  posterity.  From  these  considerations,  th^ 
widow  of  Edward  IV.  consented  to  marry  her  daughter  to 
the  murderer  of  her  sons,  and  to  forget  all  the  injuries  which 
her  family  had  received  from  the  tyrant.  Historians  pretend 
that  the  yonng  princess  was  not  equally  compliant,  and  that 
she  treated  his  proposal  with  the  contempt  which  it  merited. 
This,  however,  is  uncertain,  as  it  is  highly  improbable  that, 
in  her  circumstances,  she  would  publish  to  the  world  her  aver- 
«ion.*  But  as  she  was  afterwards  married  to  Henry  VII.  the 
aifair  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  related. 

The  assertions  of  historians  are  left  in  uncertainty  by  events 
Avhich  soon  put  an  end  to  the  project.  While  Richard  was 
endeavouring  to  strengthen  his  throne  by  a  marriage  with  his 
niece,  the  earl  of  Richmond  having,  by  earnest  solicitation, 
obtained  from  Charles  VIII.  king  of  France,  a  body  of  two 
thousand  men,  sailed  with  that  feeble  force  to  conquer  the 
kingdom  of  England.  Expecting  to  meet  with  assistance  in 
Wales,  he  steered  for  Milford  haven,  where  he  arrived  jn 
safety,  and  was  joyfully  received  by  a  number  of 
A.  d5i485.  ^^*  friends.  Prom  this  place  he  immediately  be- 
gan his  march  towards  London ;  hut  as  he  could 
not  pass  the  Severn  without  being  in  possession  of  some  town 
«n  that  river,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  crossing  almost  all 
Wales,  in  order  to  reach  Shrewsbury,  where  he  was  assured 
lie  should  be  readily  received.  Being  joined  by  several  of  his 
friends^  his  army  was  augmented  to  between  five  and  six  thou- 
sand men ;  and  the  whole  country  supplying  him  liberally  with 
Necessaries,  he  arrived  in  a  few  days  at  Shrewsbury,  where 
he  was  received  without  opposition.  Lord  Stanley  had  assu- 
red his  son-in-law,  that  he  would  assist  him  at  a  convenient 
^opportunity  ;  but  as  his  own  son  was  an  hostage,  could  not 
openly  declare  in  his  favour.     Pretending,  therefore,  to  act 

*  l^aplti  observed  that  every  disgrateful  story  of  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  York,  related  by  historians  who  wrote  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
vn.  and  Henry  VIIC  ought  not  to  be  implicitly  believed.  Rapixi  1  p.  615 
jHid  627,  and  this  circumstance  must,  from  its  nature>be  involved  in  m- 
certainty. 
*  O  0  0 
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for  the  king,  he  raised  a  body  of  fire  thoasand  men,  as  if 
for  his  serviee ;  and  his  brother.  Sir  William  Stanley,  collec- 
ted two  thoasand  under  the  same  pretext. 

The  king,  in  the  mean  while,  assembled  his  forees  at  Not- 
tingham, where  he  heard  that  his  rival  was  directing  his 
march  towards  London,  and  that  his  army  daily  increased. 
Prudently  judging,  that  at  so  important  a  crisis,  any  appear- 
ance of  timidity  or  hesitation  on  his  part  would  be  fatal  to 
his  cause,  he  resolved  to  bring  the  affair  to  a  speedy  decis- 
ion by  a  battle.  The  earl  of  Richmond,  notwithstanding  the 
inferiority  of  his  force,  was  equally  desirous  to  engage,  as  he 
relied  on  being  joined  by  Lord  Stanley  and  his  brother  at  the 
last  crisis.  Having  advanced  as  far  as  Litchfield,  he  went^ 
privately  to  Stafford,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  Sir 
"William  Stanley,  in  which  were  concerted  the  measures  that 
decided  the  contest.  The  king  and  the  earl  of  Richmond 
continuing  to  advance,  the  two  hostile  armie»  met  about  three 
miles  from  Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire,  a  place  rendered  fa- 
mous by  the  battle  which  finally  decided  the  quarrel  between 
the  two  contending,  houses  of  York  and  l^aneaster.. 

Richard  drew  up  his  army,  consisting,  of  between  tweFve^ 
and.  thirteen  thousand  men,  in  order' of  battle.  He  gave  the 
command  of  the  vangiiard  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  led 
the  main  body  himself,  with  the  crown  on  his  head,  apparent- 
ly to  encourage  his  soldiers,,  by  reminding  them  that  they 
fought  for  their  king.  The  earl  of  Richmond's  army  amoun- 
ted to  only  five  thousand  men.  It  was  drawn  up  in  two  lines, 
of  which  the  earl  of  Oxford  commanded  the  first,  and  the 
earl  of  Richmond  himself  the  second.  While  the  two  rivals 
were  thus  preparing  for  battle,  Lord  Stanley  and  his  brother, 
who  had  just  arrived,  the  former  from  Atherstone,  and  the* 
latter  from  Stafford,  posted  themselves  opposite  against  each 
other,  fronting  the  space  between  the  two  armies.  This  posi- 
tion strengthened  the  suspicion  which  Richard  had  conceived 
of  Lord  Stanley's  fidelity.  But,  in  order  to  be  more  fully  con- 
vinced, he  sent  him  positive  ordess  to  |oin  the  line.  Lord 
Stanley  returned  for  answer,  that  he  should  join,  him  as  soon 
as  he  could  see  it  convenient.  This  ambiguous  answer  having, 
fully  convinced  Richard  of  the  justness  of  his  suspicions,  he 
gave  orders  for  putting  the  son  of  that  nobleman  to  death.. 
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Bat  liig  generals  represented  the  aetion  as  too  rash,  and  ad- 
vised him  rather  to  wait  the  issue,  especially  as  in  the  pres- 
ent eircumstances  the  death  of  the  young  lord  eould  not  pro- 
cure him  any  advantage. 

The  battle  commenced  with  a  shower  of  arrows, 
A.  I?  1485.  *^®^  which  the  royal  army  moved  forwards  to  en- 
gage in  close  fight.  At  this  moment,  lord  Stanley 
joined  tl^e  earl  of  Richmond.  Itichard  spurred  up  his  horse 
into  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  while  the  earl,  on  his  part, 
quitting  his  station  in  the  second  line,  posted  himself  in  the 
front,  in  order  to  encourage  his  troops  by  his  presence.  Rich- 
ard being  desirous  of  ending  the  dispute  by  one  blow,  rushed 
furiously  to  attack  his  rival.  In  an  instant  he  slew  Sir  Wil- 
liam Brandon,  the  earl's  standard  bearer.  Sir  John  Cheney, 
having  taken  Brandon's  place,  was,  in  opposing  the  furious 
•efforts  of  the  king,  thrown  to  the  ground.  The  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, without  advancing,  stood  firm  to  receive  the  attack  ; 
but  a  crowd  of  his  soldiers,  interposing,  prevented  a  personal 
eombat  between  the  two  rivals.  At  the  same  moment,  Sir  W. 
Stanley  following  the  example  of  his  brother,  joined  the  first 
line  of  the  earl  of  Richmond,  which  was  beginning  to  give 
way,  but  being  thus  seasonably  reinforced,  vigorously  repuls- 
ed the  king's  troops.  This  unexpected  turn,  at  so  critical  a 
moment,  decided  the  contest.  Richard,  perceiving  his  army 
ey«ry  where  yielding  or  flying,  and  finding  that  all  was  lost, 
rushed  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  and  soon  fell  covered 
with  wounds.  Thus,  perished  the  usurper,  at  about  thirty-three 
or  thirty-four  years  of  age,  after  having  wore  no  more  than 
two  years. and  two  months  his  ensanguined  crown. 

The  battle  and  pursuit  lasted  only  two  hours  ;  and,  as  the 
greatest  part  of  the  king's  army  fled  without  fighting,  the 
earnage  was  not  very  considerable.  On  the  king's  side,  the 
number  of  slain  amounted  to  about  two  thousand  men,  among 
whom  was  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  fell  valiantly  fighting 
by  the  side  of  the  king,  besides  many,  other  persons  of  dis- 
.tinetion.  The  earl  of  Richmond  lost  not  above  a  hundred, 
of  whom  the  only  pei:son  of  note  was  Sir  William  Brandon* 
Richard's  crown  being  found  on  the  field  of  battle,  was 
brought  to  lord   Stanley,  who  immediately  plaeed  it  on  the 
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head  of  the  earl  of  Riehmondy  and  saluted  him  king*  The 
hody  of  Richard  being  found  among  the  slain,  and  eovered 
with  blood  and  dirt,  was  in  that  eondition  thrown  across  a 
horse,  and  carried  to  Leicester,  where,  after  lying  two  days 
exposed  to  public  view,  it  was  burieil  without  ceremony  in 
8t.  Mary's  church,  belonging  to  a  monastery  of  grey  friars 
in  that  city. 

Richard  was  deformed  in  shape,  being  crook-backed,  and 
having  his  left  arm  dried  and  withered.  If  we  may  credit 
historians,  the  deformity  of  his  soul  exceeded  even  that  c^ 
of  his  body.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  those  who 
wrote  in  the  succeeding  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  jand  Henry 
YIU.  have  betrayed  a  studied  design  of  painting  his  char- 
acter in  the  blackest  colours.  His  radical  vice  was  a  bound- 
less ambition,  which  led  him  to  crimes  of  the  deepest  dye ; 
and  the  generality  of  historians  have  laboured  to  prove 
that  their  enormity  was  not  diminished  by  a  contrast  with 
any  good  actions  or  qualities.  His  usurpation  of  the  erown, 
and  his  murder  of  his  nephews,  are  deeds,  which  although 
far  from  being  unexampled,  are  shocking  to  humanity* 
But  lord  Yerulam,  the  first  English  historian^  who  ap^ 
pears  to  have  been  solicitous  to  do  justice  to  the  character  of 
this  monarch,  says,  that  he  possessed  great  abilities  both  for 
war  and  government.  It  is  evident  from  the  history  of  hia 
reign,  that  his  judgment  was  solid  and  his  penetration  acute* 
His  measures,  hofwever  criminal^  were  almost  always  judi- 
ciously planned  ;  and,  on  several  occasions,  but  especially  in 
the  battle  in  which  he  was  slain,  he  displayed  an  extraordina- 
ry valour.  He  was  also  a  good  legislator,  and  caused  justice 
io  be  impartially  administered  to  all  his  subjects,  without  dis- 
tinction. From  his  care  to  check  immorality,  and  to  promote 
sobriety  and  virtue,  as  proved  by  his  circular  letters  to  the 
hishops,  it  appears  that  he  possessed  many  of  the  essential 
qualifications  of  a  good  king.  The  unprincipled  and  cruel 
-manner  in  which  he  obtained  and  endeavoured  to  preserve  his 
crown,  is  that  alone  which  drew  upon  him  the  detestation  of 
his  cotemporaries,  and  exposed  his  name  to  the  reprobation 
of  posterity.  While  any  sentiments  of  justice,  religion,  or 
humanity  exist  upon  earth,  a  conduct  like  his  can  never 
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meet  with  the  approbation  of  any  people.  The  disaffection 
of  the  English  to  the  government  of  Richard,  was  the  only 
hasis  on  which  the  earl  of  Richmond  could  found  any  hope 
of  success.  Had  he  not  been  well  informed  of  the  state  of 
the  public  mind,  it  must  have  been  the  very  height  of  mad- 
ness to  attempt  the  conquest  of  England  with  so  slender  a 
band  as  two  thousand  foreigners.  But  the  event  clearly  prov- 
ed how  greatly  the  English  abhorred  the  yoke  of  the  usur- 
per. His  short  and  turbulent  reign,  filled  with  plots  and  con- 
spiracies, could  not  operate  any  great  change  in  the  state  of 
the  nation.  But  the  character  and  the  crimes  of  Richard  III. 
have  furnished  an  ample  subject  to  the  tragic  poet,  as  well  a» 
to  the  historian. 
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Ov  the  bloody  field  of  Bosworth,  where  tlie  death  of  kin^ 
Riehard  terminated  the  fatal  contest  between  the  two  roses,* 
the  earl  of  Riehmond,  as  soon  as  the  battle  was  ended,  caused 
^  Te  Deuni^^  to  be  sung,  and  all  his  troops  falling  on  their 
knees,  returned  thanks  to  God  for  the  victory.  No  sooner 
was  this  solemn  act  of  thanksgiving  performed,  than  the  whole 
army  made  the  air  resound  with  the  cry  of  ^  Long  live  king 
Henry."  Thus,  Henry  acquired  the  crown  by  a  kind  of  mil- 
itary election.  His  hereditary  claim,  indeed,  was  extremely 
disputable.  The  crown  had  been  alternately  adjudged  by  the 
parliament  to  each  of  the  contending  houses  ;  but  the  house 
of  York  was  the  elder  branch ;  and  Henry  was  descended 
from  a  bastard  branch  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  The 
grand  object  of  his  policy  was  to  unite  the  claims  of  the  two 
houses,  by  espousing  the  princess  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter 
of  Edward  lY.  but  lest  he  should  seem  to  found  his  preten- 
sions on  that  alliance,  he  resolved  to  postpone  the  marriage 
till  his  own  title  should  be  confirmed  by  parliament.  But  he 
did  not  wait  the  decision  of  that  assembly  to  authorise  his 

coronation,  which  was  performed  with  great  solem- 
AD  1485  "'^3^  ^y  ^^^  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  made 

no  inquiry  into  his  title  ;  and  the  same  day,  Henry 
instituted  a  body  guard  of  fifty  archers,  covering,  with  an 
appearance  of  grandeur  and  majesty,  a  precaution  which  he 
deemed  necessary  for  his  security.f 

The  parliament  being  soon  after  assembled,  confirmed  the 
title  of  the  new  king,  and  settled  the  succession  upon  his  pos- 

•  The  arms  of  the  house  of  York  was  a  red  rose,  those  of  the  house 
fo  Lancaster  a  white  rose. 

f  Tliis  was  the  first  institution  of  the  body  guards  in  England. 
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teritj.  The  next  step  was  to  pass  acts  of  attainder  against 
llichard  III.  and  all  his  prineipal  adherents,  some  of  whom 
had  been  killed  at  Bosworth,  and  others  executed  after  the 
battle.  The  eoufiseation  of  their  estates  brought  immense 
sums  into  the  eoffers  of  the.  new  king,  and  rendered  unneees- 
sary  the  demand  of  &  subsidy.  Having  thus  euriehed  him« 
self  with  the  spoils  of  his  enemies^  he  proceeded  to  reward 
his  friends,  and  took  every  measure  that  prudenee  could  sug- 
gest,  to  establish  himself  on  hi»  newly-acquired  throne.  The 
principal  of  these  was  his  marriage  with  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth, which  was  no  sooner  solemnized,  than  he  published  a 
general  pardon  to  all  who  had  borne  arms  for  Richard,  on 
condition  of  their  immediate  submission.  Some  of  the  lords^ 
however,  rejected  this  favourable  offer,  and  attempted  to  or- 
ganize a  revolt.  But  the  duke  of  Bedford  being  sent  to  op-* 
pose  the  insurgents,  lord  Lovel,  apprehensive  of  being  deser- 
ted by  hi»  troops,  made  his  escape  into  Flanders.  The  two* 
Staffords,  Humphrey  and  Thomas,  took  refuge  in  a  churchy 
which  enjoying  no  peculiar  privileges,  was  not  regarded  as  a 
sanctuary  sufficient  for  their  protection  $  and  being  dragged 
from  their  retreat,  the  elder  of  the  brothers  was  executed, 
the  younger  received  a  pardon. 

One  rebellion  seemed  to  be  extinguished  only  to  give  rise* 
to  another.  The  extreme  aversion  which  Henry  entertained 
for  the  house  of  York,  led  him  into  measures  which  can  hard- 
ly be  reconciled  with  the  maxims  of  a  judicious  policy* 
Those  who  had  called  him  into  the  kin^om  and  placed  him 
on  the  throne,  had  expected  that  the  titles  of  the  two  houses 
being  united  by  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  there  would  no 
longer  be  any  distinction  between  the  Yorkists  and  the  Lan ' 
eastrians,  but  that  all  might  equally  aspire  to  the  royal  &•* 
vour.  These  hopes  were  further  corroborated  by  the  birth  of 
a  prince,  named  Arthur,  in  whose  person  were  united  the  li' 
tigious  elairos  of  both  houses*.  But  it  was  seen  with  surprise 
and  concern  that  the  king  stUl  regarded  the  house  of  York 
as-  a  rival,  and  that  his  jealousy  even  reached  the  queen, 
whose  eoronation  he  deferred,  lest  he  should  seem  to  reign* 
by  her  right.  Such  a  conduct  could  not  fail  of  exasperating^ 
the  Yorkists,  who  were  far  more  numerous  than  the  Laneas'^ 
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trians ;  and  to  this  cause  historians  have  referred  most  of  the 
plots  and  eonspiracies  that  perplexed  his  reign.* 

But  historians  are  not  always  acquainted  with  the  causes 
of  events,  and  the  motives  which  actuate  the  conduct  of  kings. 
After  the  multiplied  revolutions  which  had  alternately  eleva- 
ted and  depressed  the  two  houses,  Henry  might  probably 
think  that  he  could  not  be  too  mistrustful.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  the  nation,  long  agitated  by  civil  wars, 
would  have  eagerly  grasped  the  blessings  of  peace ;  but  the 
people  were  grotvn  so  turbulent,  that  no  king  nor  government 
could  give  satisfaction,  and  their  discontents  were  artfully 
fomented  by  persons  who  expected  to  derive  advantage  from 
the  commotions  of  the  state. 

One  male  heir  of  the  house  of  York  yet  remained. 
*  This  was  the  earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  late 
^uke  of  Clarence,  and  nephew  of  Edward  lY.  He  was  only 
fifteen  years  of  age,  three  of  which  had  been  spent  in  prison.f 
The  name  of  this  harmless  and  unhappy  boy  was  made  an 
instrument  to  deceive  an  ignorant  people.  A  priest  of  Ox* 
ford,  named  Richard  Simon,  trained  up  Lambert  Simnel,  a 
baker^s  son,  to  personate  the  young  earl  of  Warwick,  whom 
he  greatly  resembled  in  person  and  countenance.  This  youth 
was  taught  to  talk  with  propriety  of  the  court  of  Edward 
I Y.  and  of  the  lords  and  ladies  by  which  it  was  frequented ; 
and  his  knowledge  of  all  these  particulars  excited  a  suspicion 
that  the  priest  had  not  been  his  only  instructor.  The  come- 
dy being  arranged,  it  was  resolved  to  act  the  first  part  jn  Ire- 
land, where  the  imposture  could  not  be  so  readily  discovered 
as  in  England ;  and  its  successful  commencement  shews  that 
the  conspirators  had  judiciously  taken  their  measures.  A 
report  being  previously  spread  that  the  earl  of  Warwick  had 
escaped  out  of  the  Tower,  ^imnel  no  sooner  appeared  in  lie- 
land  than  he  was  received  with  universal  applause.  The 
deputy  governor,  the  earl  of  Kildare,  and  his  brother  the 
chancellor,  both  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  in  the  plot, 

•  Vide  Uapin,  1.  p.  656  and  eST- 

•J-  He  had  been  imprisoned  by  XUchard  111.  and  was  still  kept  in  con- 
fintment  by  Henry. 


HbktioWle^geii  him  as  their  sovereign ;  and  ih^  pretended  earl 
t^f  Warwiek  was  prodaimed  in  l)ublin,  king  of  England  and 
lord  of  Ireland,  by  the  name  of  Edward  VI. 

iThe  news  of  so  unexpected  an  event  gave  Henry  ho  small 
degree  of  uneasiness.  It  wat  evident  that  the  plot  was  deep^^ 
]y  laid ;  and  its  execution  appeared  so  far  to  be  skilfully 
conducted.  His  suspicions  chiefly  fell  on  the  queen  dowager^ 
bis  mother-in-law,  whom  he  knew  to  be  extremely  intriguing^ 
as  well  as  highly  olTendedj  because  her  daiightei*  had  not  been 
(browned.  He  therefore  imagined  that  she  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  affair,  and  consequently  order'bd  her  to  be  iioniined  ill 
the  nunnery  of  Bermondsey,  and  Jher  estate  to  be  seized  f6r 
his  use.  But,  in  order  to  wipe  off  the  aspersion  of  treason 
from  one  to  whom  he  was  sb  nearly  allied,  he  pretended  that 
she  was  punished  for  delivering  up  her  daughter  to  Richard 
III.  This  frivolous  pretext,  so  contrary  to  that  prudent  poU 
icy  by  which  the  measures  of  Heni^  were  generally  charae^ 
terized,  nnly  served  to  increase  the  number  of  his  enemies* 
The  people  abhorred  his  ingratitude  towards  a  person  who 
had  been  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  placing  him  on  the 
throne ;  and  this  treatment  of  the  queen  dowager,  for  the 
alleged  crime  of  hot  having  been  able  or  willing  to  resist  the 
tyranny  of  the  late  king,  struck  terror  into  the  whole  body  of 
the  nobility.  Most  of  the  great  families  in  the  kingdom 
might  be  considered  as  guilty  of  assisting  Richard,  or  of  not 
having  sufficiently  opposed  him,  and  every  one  was  afraid  of 
being  called  to  account  for  crimes  whiek  had  been  supposed 
to  be  buried  in  oblivion^ 

The  next  care  of  Henry  was  to  undeeeive  the  t)eople  in 
Iregard  to  the  impostot*,  who  was  attempting  to  wrest  the  seep^ 
tre  from  his  hand.  For  this  purpose^  he  caused  the  earl  of 
Warwiek  to  be  shewn  in  public.  The  unfortunate  youth  was 
conducted  in  solemn  procession  from  the  Tower  to  St.  Paul's^ 
Vhere  he  was  made  to  converse  \vith  those  who  best  knew 
his  person^  and  where  the  people,  who  were  assembled  in 
crowds,  were  allowed  to  view  him  with  the  greatest  attention^ 
The  earl  was  then  re-eohducted  to  the  Tower,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  convinced.  But  the  case  was  different  in  Ireland* 
There  it  was  maintained  and  universally  believed^that  theper^^ 
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ton  ffhewQ  in  London  was  an  impostor,  and  that  the  trne  earl 
was  at  Dublin.  The  king,  however,  took  every  measure  that 
prudenee  could  suggest :  he  proclaimed  a  general  pardon  to 
all  who  should  quit  the  rebels  :  he  promised  great  rewards 
to  those  who  should  discover  the  secrets  of  the  plot,  and 
gave  orders  for  guarding  the  ports^  and  preventing  the  mal- 
eontents  of  England  from  passing  over  to  join  those  of  Ire-^ 
land. 

Events  now  began  to  make  it  appear  that  the  conspiracy 
had  been  long  ago  planned  in  England,  and  that  one  single 
prtv'st  had  not  alone  formed  the  project.  As  soon  as  the  im- 
postor was  proclaimed  in  Ireland,  the  earl  of  Lincoln  em- 
barked for  Flanders,  to  concert  with  the  duchess  dowager  of 
Burgundy  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  difficult  under- 
taking. Since  the  death  of  Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy^ 
Margaret  of  York,  his  widow,  sister  of  Edward  IV.  and 
Richard  III.  lived  in  Flanders,  where  her  dower  was  assign- 
ed. She  had  seen,  with  extreme  concern,  the  revolution 
which  had  raised  the  house  of  Lancaster  to  the  English 
throne,  and  resolved  to  use  every  means  to  prevent  its  estab- 
lishment. Whether  she  had  any  concern  in  Simnel's  plot, 
before  the  earl  of  Lincoln's  arrival,  is  not  known  f  but  it  is 
certain  that  she  endeavoured,  to  promote  its  success.  Hay- 
ing consulted  with  the  earl,,  lord  LoveM,  and  soma  other  Eng- 
lish fugitives,  she  agreed  to  furnish  them  with  20d0  German 
troops,  under  Martin  Swart,  an  officer  of  distinguished  repu- 
tation. In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  two  Eng- 
'  lish  lords,  with  their  German  auxiliaries,  arrived 
at  Dublin,  where  the  coronation  of  the  counterfeit  king  wa» 
soon  after  solemnly  performed,  in  presence  of  the  earl  of 
Kildare,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  rest  of  the  great  officers^. 

After  the  coronation  of  Simnel,  a  conncil  was  called  to 
consult  on  the  measures  that  were  next  to  be  taken.  The 
principal  question  was,  whether  they  should  stand  on  the  de- 
fensive in  Ireland,  or  attack  Henry  in  England,  where  they 
expected  to  meet  with  a  great  number  ctf  friends.  As  the  ob- 
ject of  the  conspirators  was  to  dethrone  the  king,  and  the 
Irish  and  Germans  hoped  to  acquire  fortunes  in  Ene^and,  it 
was  resolved  to  carry  their  arms  across  the  channel  y  and  the 
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«ftrl  of  Lincoln  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  their 
forces.  Soon  after  they  were  landed  in  Lancashire^  Sir 
Thomas  Broughton  joined  them  with  a  small  body  of  Eng- 
lish. The  earl  of  Lincoln  then  began  his  march  towards 
York,  in  the  expectation  of  being  joined  by  great  nambers 
of  the  English  -;  bat  except  those  whom  Broughton  had 
brought,  not  a  man  took  arms  in  his  favour.  The  rebel 
general  finding  himself  thus  disappointed,  resolved  to  come 
to  action  as  soon  as  possible,  lest  his  army,  which  was 
no  more  than  eight  tl^u^and  strong,  should  diminish  instead 
of  increase.  Changing,  therefore,  his  route,  he  marched  to- 
wards Newark,  in  hopes  of  making  himself  master  of  that 
place  before  .the  arrival  of  the  royal  army. 

Henry,  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  the  earl 
of  Lincoln  with  his  German  forces  in  Ireland,  had  assembled 
bis  forces  at  Coventry,  and  waited  in  that  central  position 
the  further  movements  of  the  rebels.  On  hearing  of  their 
landing  in  Lancashire,  and  of  their  march  towards  York,  he 
pnt  his  army  in  motion,  and  advanced  to  Nottingham,  where 
he  held  a  council  of  war.  As  he  had  not  collected  above 
six  thousand  men,  several  of  his  officers  advised  him  to  de- 
cline an  engagement  till  the  arrival  of  some  troops  that  were 
daily  expected.  Henry,  however,  was  extremely  desirous  of 
speedily  crushing  the  rebellion,  and  considering  delay  as  dan- 
gerous, deemed  it  expedient  to  give  battle  to  the  earl  of  Lin- 
coln, before  he  should  receive  any  accession  of  strength.  His 
own  army  being  two  days  afterwards  nearly  doubled  by  the 
arrival  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  lord  Strange,  and  a  great 
number  of  knights  and  gentlemen,*  with  between  five  and  six 
thousand  troops,  he  resolved  to  intercept  the  enemy,  and 
bring  him  immediately  to  action.  In  this  view,  he  marched 
with  great  expedition,  and  posted  himself  on  the  road  by 
which  the  rebels  were  to  approach  Newark.  On  the  same 
day,  the  earl  of  Lincoln  advanced  to  the  village  of  Stoke, 
where  he  encamped  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  the  next 

morning  the  two  armies  drew  up  in  order  of  battle. 
X^^l%r.  The  narrow  extent  of  the  field  greatly  diminished 

th^  advantage  which  the  king  might  hare  derived 

•  Lord  Bacon,  p.  587- 
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from  hii  great  saperioritj  in  numbers,  and  obliged  him  t« 
draw  up  his  army  in  three  lines,  the  first  of  which,  eon»iftto 
ing  of  his  best  troops,  sustained  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy, 
The  contest  was  extremely  obstinate.  The  earls  of  Lineolii 
find  Kildare,  and  the  German  general  were  slain  on  the  field  | 
and  most  of  the  Germans  being  either  killed  or  wounded,  the 
Irish  were  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  Qight.  No  less  than  four 
thousand  of  the  rebels,  and  half  of  the  king's  first  line,  are  said 
to  have  perished  in  this  sanguinary  conflict,  The  impostor 
Simnel,  and  the  priest  his  instructor,  i^ere  made  prisoners* 
Henry,  either  through  generosity  or  policy,  gave  Simnel  hia 
life,  and  conferred  on  him  the  office  of  turnspit  in  his  kitcfa-r 
en  ^  and  some  time  after,  he  was  preferred  to  the  f^ee  of 
falconer,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death.  The  priest  was 
committed  to  prison,  and  heard  of  no  more.  As  for  lord  Lev-* 
el,  his  fate  was  unknown.  Some  say  that  he  was  killed,  oth- 
ers that  he  was  drowned  in  swimming  the  Treat,  and  some 
even  have  affirmed  that  he  spent  the  residue  of  his  life  as  a, 
hermit.  But  it  is  certaia  tha.t  he  wa^  never  heard  of  aflei; 
^he  battle. 

This  affair  being  ended,  the  next  care  of  Henry  was  to  bfin|) 
to  trial  those  who  were  accused  of  holding  intelligence  with  the 
rebels.  But  on  thi^?  as  on  other  occasions,  his  eonduct  was  ae^ 
tuated  by  avarice  rather  than  by  veqgeance ;  and,  as  his  prinei^ 
pal  aim  was  to  fill  his  coffers,  he  spared  the  lives  of  the  goiltj, 
hut  punished  them  severely  by  pecuniary  fines.  Perceiving  a^ 
length  that  his  enipity  to  the  house  of  York,. and  his  injuriona 
treatment  to  the  queen,  in  not  permitting  her  to  be  crowned^ 
were  the  main  springs  of  the  national  discontent,  be  resolved^ 
against  his  inclination,  ^o  do  her  justice,  in  order  to  prevent 
future  troubles.  Having  visited  Lincoln  and  York,  and  set-^ 
tied  all  his  affiiirs  in  the  north,  he  returned  to  London,  where 
lie  made  a  triumphant  entry,  and  the  next  day  went  in  solemn 
procession  to  St.  Paul's,  where  ^  Tb  Ihum^  was  sung,  in 
thanksgiving  for  his  victory  over  the  rebels.  The  eoronation 
of  the  queen  was  soon  after  performed  with  the 
A.  d/  1487.  ^^"^1  solemnities  ;  but,  after  being  so  long  delays 
ed,  it  was  considered  as  a  measure  originating  iq 
fear,  and  ad^>pted  with  regret* 
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From  thb  period,  the  kingdom  enjoyed,  daring  the  spaee 
of  six  years,  a  degree  of  internal  tranquillity  to  which  it  had 
peldombeen  aeeustomed ;  and  the  king  was  ehiefly  occupied  in 
Begociations  with  the  different  powera  of  Europe,  exhibiting 
im  intricate  series  of  political  intrigue  and  diplomatic  finesse.* 
In  all  these  trti^nsactions,  the  character  of  Henry  appears  in 
its  distinguishing  dress  of  avarice  and  circumspection.  He 
pretended  to  assist  the  duke  of  Bretagne  against  the  French 
monarch ;  hut  his  only  aim  was  to  obtain  money  from  the 
parliament,  after  which  he  no  longer  thought  of  supporting 
his  ally.  But  his  grand  expedient  for  filling  his  coffers,  was 
to  make  pr^arations  for  the  conquest  of  France.  He  was 
far  from  entertaining  a  thought  of  engaging  in  such  an  enter-: 
prise ;  but  he  knew  that  this  scheme  for  raising  money  would 
be  promoted  by  the  folly  of  the  nation.  To  give  an  ostensi- 
ble appearance  to  bis  plan,  he  entered  into  a  strict  alliance 
with  Maximilian,  king  of  the  Romans,  and  with  Ferdinand 
imd  Isabella,  king  and  queen  of  Arragon  and  Castile,  all  of 
whom  professed  their  readiness  to  join  him  in  subjugating 
IPranee.  Ferdinand  only  wanted  to  intimidate  Charles  YIIL 
in  order  Ui  procure  a  restitution  of  the  Rqqssillon.  Maxi- 
milian threatened  to  carry  fire  t^nd  sword  into  the  heart  of 
J*ranee,  but  was  far  from  being  able  to  execute  his  menaces. 
And  Henry,  whose  only  aim  was  to  obtain  money  from. his 
fuibjeets,  knew  that  the  defection  of  his  allies  would  afford 
bira  a  plausible  pretext  for  abandoning  his  military  projects. 
He,  however,  prepared  for  war  with  great  ostentation.  Hav- 
ing assembled  the  parliament,  he  communicated  to 
'  both  houses  his  determination  to  exert  his  utmost 
endeavours  for  the  recovery  of  the  crown  of  France,  which 
he^t^alled  the  lawful  inheritance  of  his  ancestors.  He  re- 
minded them  of  the  glorious  battles  of  Cressey,  Poie tiers, 
and  Agincourt,  in  each  of  which  a  small  number  of  troops 
bad  vanquished  the  strongest  armies  of  France.  The  parlia- 
ment took  fire  as  the  king  had  expected,  and  granted  him  a 
very  considerable  sum,  which  was  levied  *on  the  rich  by  way 
of  benevplenee,  pf  which  upwards  of  9680?.  were  paid  by 

•  Vide  Rapin,  1.  book  14 
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the  eity  of  London.*  Wild  sebemes  of  war  and  conqaeit 
are  always  promoted  by  the  madness  of  nations.  But  Henry 
was  too  crafty  for  the  parliament  and  the  people,  and  never 
intended  to  squander  his  money  in  hazardous  enterprises* 

Amidst  the  preparations  for  war,  Charles  sent  his  ambas- 
sadors to  London,  and  Henry  sent  others  to  Paris.  All  that 
was  transacted  in  these  negociations  remained  a  profound 
secret ;  but  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  terms  of  peace 
were  adjusted  before  the  commencement  of  the  war.  But  it 
was  necessary  to  save  appearances ;  and  after  a  long  delay, 
Henry  embarked  late  in  the  season  for  Calais,  where  his  whole 

army  being  assembled,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
A.  D.  1492  ^^^D^y-fi^c  thousand  infantry  and  sixteen  hundred 

cavalry,  a  force  extremely  inadequate  to  the  con- 
qnest  of  France,  which  at  this  time  was  not  rent  with  fac- 
tions as  it  was  when  invaded  by  Henry  Y.  but  entirely  united, 
and  able  to  resist  any  attack. 

Henry  was  scarcely  arrived  at  Calais  before  his  ambassadors, 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  king  of  the  Romans,  returned  with 
the  intdlligence,  that  Maximilian  was  wholly  unprepared  for ' 
entering  France  with  an  army.  Letters  arrived  at  the  same 
time  from  Spain,  importing  that  Ferdinand  had  concluded  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  French  monarch.!  Henry  knew  all 
this  before,  but  had  so  ordered  the  business,  that  all  these  ad* 
vices  should  arrive  at  such  a  moment,  as  to  furnish  a  plausi* 
hie  pretext  for  the  peace  which  he  intended  to  make.:(  He 
seemed,  however,  to  be  greatly  surprised,  and  immediatelj 
entered  into  a  negociation.  In  order  to  save  appearances, 
he  invested  Boulogne  |  but  had  only  been  eight  days  before 
that  place,  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded.  The 
term»  were  exactly  such  as  the  king  of  England  desired  :  the 
king  of  France  was  to  pay  him  the  arrears  of  the  annual 

•  Stowe,  p.  474. 

I  Charles  VIII.  restored  to  Spain,  Cordaigne,  and  Rousillon,  without 
demanding  the  300,000  crowns  for  which  these  provinces  had  been  mort- 
gaged to  Louis  XI.     Pi-esid.  Henault,  Ab.  Chron  An.  1493. 

i  This  account  from  Rapin  is  contradicted  by  M.  Le  Pres.  Henault,  who 
places  the  treaty  between  Cliarles  and  Ferdinand  in  the  following  year. 
Vide  Hen.  ubi  supra. 
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pension  granted  by  Louift  XL  to  Edward  lY.  amounting  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  crowns,  besides  other  debts 
which  amounted  to  six  hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 

Charles  was  punctual  in  paying  the  money  according  to 
agreement ;  and,  in  imitation  of  Louis  XL  assigned  conside- 
rable pensions  to  Henry's  principal  couneellors.*  Thus  the 
king  of  England  terminated  the  farce  according  to  his  wish. 
He  frightened  the  French  monarch  into  the  payment  of  his 
debts  :  he  completely  duped  the  English  parliament  and  th« 
whole  nation,  and  filled  his  eoffers  with  the  money  both  of  his 
enemies  and  his  subjects. 

Henry  had  now  every  reason  to  expect  a  tranquil  reign. 
He  was  at  peace  with  all  his  neighbours  ^  and  his  sub- 
jects ^shewed  no  disposition  to  revolt.  There  was  net  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  York  that  was  in  a  condition  to  assert  the 
elaims  of  his  family ,t  nor  any  lord  of  that  party  that  appear- 
ed to  possess  credit  sufficient  to  excite  any  commotions.  And 
in  the  seven  years  and  a  half  that  he  had  sat  on  the  throne, 
he  had  accumulated  such  large  sums  of  money  as  none  of  his 
predecessors,  since  William  the  Conqueror,  had  ever  posses- 
sed. But  while  he  seemed  to  be  in  the  meridian  of  his  pros- 
perity, a  storm  was  gathering  in  his  politieal  horizon,  which 
threatened  the  subversion  of  his  throne. 

Within  less  than  a  year  after  Henry's  aecession,  a  report 
had  been  spread  that  Richard,  duke  of  York,  second  son  of 
Edward  lY.  had  escaped  the  cruelty  of  his  uncle  Richard 
III.  and  was  still  alive.  As  the  people  are  always  ready  to 
listen  to  marvelous  tales,  the  rumour  was  rapidly  propagated, 
and  obtained  no  small  degree  of  credit  On  this  basis,  the 
duchess  dowager  of  Burgundy  laid  the  plan  of  a  conspiracy 
for  wresting  the  crown  of  England  from  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster. Though  the  affair  of  Simnel  had  failed,  she  attribu- 
ted its  ill  success  to  mismanagement  in  the  execution,  rather 
than  to  any  defect  in  the  plan  |  and  she  resolved  on  a  second 
experiment.    After  a  diligent  search,  she  found  a  youth  wh» 

*  Bacon^  p.  605. 

t  The  earl  of  Warwick,  the  only  male  heir  of  the  house  of  York,  wa» 
a  prisoner  in  the  Tower. 
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seemed  perfectly  gaitable  to  her  parpdsii.  Ais  Bftmewatf 
Perkin  Warbeek^  sou  of  a  Jewish  convert  of  Toarnay,  who 
had  lived  a  Iod^  time  in  London.  He  was  about  the  same  SLg6 
as  the  duke  of  York,  and  appeared  to  possess  all  the  quali"" 
ties  requisite  for  representing  the  person  of  that  prinee.  He 
had  spent  part  of  his  time  among  his  relations  at  Antwerp^ 
and  in  other  cities  of  Flanders  |  and  having  been  partly  edu- 
cated in  London,  he  spoke  th^  English  language  with  elegance 
and  fluency. 

This  young  man  being  selected  by  the  dachdss  of  tinrgnn^ 
dy  to  act  a  conspietious  part  on  the  public  theatre,  i^as  pri^ 
vately  brought  to  her  court,  where  she  carefblljr  instructed 
him  with  respect  to  every  circumstance  relating  to  the  per-> 
son  whom  he  was  to  represent.  By  often  describing  the  per-^ 
sons  of  Edward  lY .  and  his  queen,  of  Edward  Y.  thdr  eldest 
son,  the  princesses  their  daughters,  and  other  distingaished 
^rsonages,  and  by  relating  td  him  a  variety  of  anecdotes,  she 
taught  hini  to  discourse  very  pertinently  of  the  court  of  his 
pretended  father,  as  also  of  his  residing  in  the  sanctuary  with 
the  queen,  and  of  the  maniier  in  which  he  was  dtawb  from 
thence  by  the  Contrivance  of  Richard  HL  But  above  all^ 
she  was  careful  to  employ  all  her  iugenuit|^in  framing  a 
i^robable  relation  of  his  escape  ft*om  the  assassins  who  mur- 
dered Edward  Y.  in  the  Tower,  and  impressing  it  on  his 
tiiemory  by  frequent  repetitions.  She  also  tadght  him  to  as- 
sume the  air  and  manner  df  a  Prince  ;  and  Perkin  profited 
lio  well  by  her  iUstriictions,  that  he  seemed  to  have  lived  in  a 
bourt  from  his  infancy. 

When  the  duchess  fouiid  her  pupil  qualified  to  be  brought 
into  action,  she  Sent  him  under  the  care  of  an  English  lady  to 
Portugal,*  where  he  remained  linknown  for  the  space  of  a 
.jrear.  This  wAs  done  with  a  view  to  th6  better  concealment 
bf  her  plaii ;  for  shi^  apprehended  that  if  he  made  his  first 
appearance  in  the  Netherlands,  the  whole  would  be  regarded 
as  a  plot  of  her  own  contrivance.  At  length,  in  1492,  when 
Ihe  war  between  England  and  France  appeared  unavoidable^ 
slie  considered  il  as  a  fit  opportunity  for  carrying  her  sehemft 

♦  Bacon,  [h  606. 
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hilto  exeention,  and  sent  orders  to  Perkin  to  repair  immedi^ 
«tely  to  Ireland,  where  she  had  taken  measures  with  her  cor- 
respondents for  his  reception.  On  his  arrival  at  Cork,  he 
assumed  the  title  of  duke  of  York,  in  which  he  was  eounte- 
jianced  by  the  mayor.  The  French  monarch  hearing  that  the 
duke  of  York  was  in  Ireland,  invited  him  to  Paris,  promising 
htm  protection  and  assistance.  Whatever  opinion  Charles 
YIII.  might  have  of  this  pretender,  he  gave  him  an  honour- 
able reception  ;  but  when  he  began  to  negociate  a  peace  with 
£ngland,  he  jndged  it  requisite  to  dismiss  him,  lest  his  resi- 
dence at  the  court  of  France  should  prove  an  obstacle  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty. 

On  quitting  Paris,  Perkin  jretired  into  Flanders  to  the 
duchess  of  Burgundy,  taking  care  not  to  discover  thai  he  had 
ever  seen  that  princess  before.  At  tlie  first  interview  Mar- 
garet and  her  pupil  acted  their  parts  with  admirable  policy. 
She  treated  him  very  roughly,  and  pretended  to  be  surprised 
that,  in  her  presence,  he  should  dare  to  call  himself  the  duke 
«f  York,  adding  that  having  been  once  imposed  on  by  a  coun- 
terfeit earl  of  Warwick,  she  should  be  more  upon  her  guard, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  deceive  her  a  second  time. 
In  fine  she  advised  him  to  retire  lest  he  should  meet  with  the 
punishmenAue  to  his  presumption.  Perkin,  not  in  the  least 
disconcerted,  replied,  that  she  was  certainly  right  in  not  giv- 
ing too  easy  credit  to  a  stranger,  but  still  persisted  in  affirm- 
ing that  he  was  the  duke  of  York,  her  nephew.  The  duch- 
ess, feigning  a  desire  of  convicting  him  of  imposture  before 
her  whole  court,  asked  him  a  number  of  questions,  to  which 
she  had  formerly  taught  him  to  make  pertinent  answers.  Ac- 
cordingly he  replied  in  so  natural  and  unembarrassed  a  man- 
ner that  the  duchess  seemed  astonished  and  confounded ;  and 
pretending  that  she  could  not  resist  such  evident  proofs,  she 
owned  him  for  her  nephew,  the  duke  of  York,  and  assigned 
'him  a  guard  for  his  person.*  The  duchess  and  her  pupil 
having  acted  their  parts  in  this  farce  with  such  exquisite  skill, 
the  whole  court  was  fully  persuaded  that  Perkin  was  the  i^eal 
duke  of  York,  and  thereport,being  rapidly  propagated  through 
the  Netherlands,  soon  spread  itself  throughout  Europe. 
♦  Bapin  1.  p.  673. 
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As  soon  as  the  news  was  brought  into  England  that  tire 
duke  of  York  was  in  Flanders,  and  acknowledged  by  the 
dnehess  of  Burgundy,  it  caused  an  uneommon  agitation  in  the 
kingdom.  The  story  was  credited  by  infinite  numbers  orf 
people  ;  and  all  those  who  were  disatisfied  with  the  king  or 
greedy  of  novelty,  with  all  men  of  desperate  fortunes,  desired 
a  change  of  government.  The  covetous  temper  of  the  kin^ 
had  alienated  from  his  interests  several  who  had  shown  the 
strongest  attachment  to  his  person  and  to  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster. The  lord  chamberlain.  Sir  William  Stanley,  who, 
with  his  brother,  had  so  greatly  contributed  to  Henry's  victory 
at  Bosworth,  formed,  with  lord  Fitzwalter,  Sir  Robert  Clif- 
ford, and  several  others,  a  conspiracy  to  subvert  his  throne. 
Clifford  and  Barley,  another  of  the  conspirators,  went  into 
Flanders  to  concert  measures  with  the  duchess  of  Burgundy, 
who  deemed  it  a  favourable  omen  that  the  professed  enemies 
of  the  house  of  York  were  tho  first  to  offer  their  service.  In 
the  mean  while  the  ^ads  of  the  conspiracy,  in  England, 
spared  no  pains  in  gKitihig  adherents  to  the  pretender. 

The  king  was  no  less  intent  on  devising  means  to  prevent 
the  impending  storm.  He  caused  the  ports  and  coasts  to  he 
strictly  guarded,  in  order  to  prevent  any  person  jrom  entering 
or  quitting  the  kingdom  without  examination.*  But  above  all 
it  was  necessary  to  undeceive  the  people.  To  prove  that  the 
duke  of  York  was  not  living,  it  was  requisite  to  produce  the 
testimonies  of  those  who  had  put  him  to  death.  Four  per- 
sons only  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder.  These  were 
Sir  J.  Tyrrel,  John  Dighton,  Miles  Forest,  and  the  priest  who 
buried  the  two  princes.  As  the  priest  and  Forest  were  dead, 
there  remained  only  Tyrrel  and  DightoO.  These  two  were 
apprehended  by  the  king's  order,  and,  after  a  private  exami- 
nation, their  depositions  were  published,  and  made  to  agree  in 
every  particular  relating  to  the  murder  of  the  two  sons  of 
Edward  lY.  Tyrrel  was  executed,  but  Dighton  was  releas- 
ed, probably  for  the  purpose  of  being  ready  to  corroborate  his 
own  testimony.  These  proceedings,  however,  failed  of  pro- 
ducing the  effect  which  the  king,  had  expected ;  for  a  confes- 
sion-taken at  a  private  examination,  and  published  by  him, 
whose  interest  it  was  to  make  it  appear  to  his  advantage, 
•  Bacon  p.  60T» 
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was  &r  from  being  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  fact  which  he 
wished  the  world  to  believe.  Henry  finding  this  method  inr 
sufficient  to  sway  the  public  opinion,  ransacked  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  policy  to  discover  who  this  impostor  was  that 
personated  the  duke  of  York.  For  this  purpose  he  employ- 
ed several  persons  who  repaired  to  the  pretended  duke  under 
eolour  of  offering  him  their  service.  These  spies  had  in-* 
structions  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  impostor  f^om  his  birth 
to  the  time  that  he  came  to  the  duchess  uf  Burgundy,  to  dis- 
cover his  correspondents  in  England,  and  to  endeavour,  by 
every  possible  means  to  gain  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  who  was 
supposed  to  know  all  the  secret.  In  order  to  procure  greater 
credit  to  these  spies  in  Flanders,  Henry  caused  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  to  be  pronounced  against  them  by  name 
as  rebels  and  traitors  every  Sunday  at  St.  Paul's.  From 
these  spies  he  had,  or  pretended  to  have,  perfect  information 
relative  to  the  birth  of  the  impostor  and  to  every  circumstance 
of  his  life.  This  information  was  immediately  divulged 
throughout  the  kingdom,  but  as  the  particulars  were  published 
by  the  king,  the  principal  party  concerned,  his  account  ob- 
tained little  credit. 

Henry,  however,  having,  by  means  of  his  emissaries,  gain- 
ed Sir  Robeif  Clifford,  procured  exact  information  of  the  plot 
that  was  formed  in  England,  and  of  the  persons  concerned. 
Resolving  to  crush  the  mischief  in  embryo,  he  caused  to  be 
arrested  in  one  day,  and  almost  at  the  same  instant,  Lord 
Fitzwalter,  Sir  Simon  Montfort,  Sir  Robert  Rateliffe,  and 
Sir  William  D'Aubeney,  who  were  all  convicted  of  high 
treason,  and  executed  on  the  scaffold.  Henry  also  took  care 
for  the  preservation  of  Ireland  ^*  and,  in  order  to  gain  the 
affections  of  the  Irish,  he  granted  a  pardon  to  the  earls  of 
Desmond  and  Kildare,  with  all  the  other  adherents  of  the 
pretended  duke  of  York.  But  if  Ireland  experienced  the 
lenity  of  the  king,  England  felt  the  weight  of  his  oppressive 
hand  ;  and,  by  numerous  forfeitures,  he  brought  large  sums  of 
money  into  his  treasury.  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  returning  from 
Flanders,  impeached  the  lord  chamberlain.  Sir  William  Stan- 
ley, of  high  treason,  in  holding  a  correspondence  with  the 
..pretended  duke  of  York  and  the  duchess  ef  Burgundy.  Stan- 
•Sir  J.  Ware,  c.  10. 
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ley  being  tried  and  eondemned,  every  one  supposed  that  Henry 
wonld  pardon  a  nobleman,  who  had  so  greatly  eontributed  ta 
plaee  him  on  the  throne.  But  his  immense  riehes,  whieb 
promised  a  plentiful  eonfiseation,  extinguished  in  the  mind  of 
the  king  every  sentiment  of  mercy  and  gratitude ;  and  th* 
person  to  whom  he  was  in  a  great  measure  in. 
JlD  1^5  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^'  crown,  suffered  dea^  on  the  seaf- 
'  fold.* 

The  duchess  of  Burgundy  conid  not  think  to  relinquish  her 
hopes  of  deriving  some  advantage  from  the  theatrical  king, 
whom  she  had  taken  so  great  pains  to  create.  She  therefore 
resolved  to  send  Perkm  into  England  to  sound  the  affections 
of  the  people,  without  depending  any  Junger  on  the  aid  of  the 
great  men,  who,  finding  themselves  narrowly  watched  by  the 
king,  were  become  extremely  cautious.  He  accordingly  made 
his  appearance  on  the  coast  of  Kent;  but  his  reception  was 
sufficient  to  extinguish  his  hopes  of  success  in  that  quarter* 
The  people  rising  in  arms,  invited  him,  by  signals,  to  land ; 
but  Perkin,  suspecting  some  artifice,  sent  only  a  few  men  oir 
shore,  who  being  attacked,  were  all  killed  except  aboat  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  who  being  taken  prisoners,  were  hanged 
by  the  king's  order.  His  next  attempt  was  in  Ireland ;  but 
the  state  of  affairs  in  that  country  was  changed.  Perkin, 
therefore,  not  finding  the  people  inclined  to  countenance  hi& 
design,  set  sail  for  Scotland,  where  it  appear»  that  he  was  as- 
sured of  a  favourable  reception. 

Oshis  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  he  announced  himself  as  the 
ditke  of  York,  and  demanded  an  audience  of  the  king.  Jame» 
IV.  affecting  an  extreme  surprise,  gave  him  a  formal  recep- 
tion in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court.  The  adventurer 
made  a  long  and  impressive  speech,  recounting  the  particu- 
lars of  his  pretended  escape  from  the  cruelty  of  Richard  HI. 
and  imploring  the  aid  of  the  Scottish  monarch  in  expelling  the 
English  usurper,  adding,  that  he  should  never  omit  any  op- 
portunity of  demonstrating  his  gratitude. 

James  appeared  to  be  moved  with  Perkin's  recital  of  his  ad- 
ventures and  misfortunes,  and  told  him  that  whoever  he  was, 
he  should  not  repent  of  putting  himself  into  his  hands.  Short- 
ly after,  he  publicly  acknowledged  him  as  dUke  of  York,  and 
♦Bacon, p.  610. 
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gave  faim  in  marriage  Catharine  Gbrdon,  daughter  of  the  earl 
of  Huntley,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  aeeomplished 
ladies  in  Scotland.     But  James  did  not  limit  his  generosity 
to  these  favours :  he  also  undertook  to  place  him   on  the 
throne  of  England.    The  Scottish  king,  in  company  M'ith  the 
Flemish  adventurer,  having  entered  England  with  an  army^ 
the  pretended  duke  of  York  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which 
Henry  was  stigmatized  with  the  opprobrious  names  of  usurp* 
«r,  tyrant,  and  murderer ;  and  liberal  rewards  were  promised 
to  all  who  should  assist  the  lawful  heir  in  expelling  him  from 
the  throne.    This  proclamation,  however,  proved  ineffectual^ 
as  none  of  the  English  joined  the  standard  of  the  pretender* 
The  king  of  Scotland,  therefore,  unwilling  to  retire  without 
reaping  some  fruits  from  his  expedition,  ravaged  Northum- 
berland, and  obtained  a  considerable  booty.    On  this  occasion^. 
Perkin  made  use  of  an  excellent  artifice  to  make  himself  ap-^ 
pear  to  be  the  real  son  of  Edward  lY.  he  affected  an  extreme 
concern  for  the  calamities  of  the  English,  and  conjured  the 
Scottish  monarch,  to  spare  his  miserable  subjects.    The  ap^ 
proaeh  of  an  English  army  obliged  James  to  retire  into  his* 
own  kingdom,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  expose  his  plunder  ta 
the  hazard  of  a  battle.    This  invasion,  at  a  time  when  a 
truce  subsisted  between  the  two  kingdoms,  «ffofded  Henry  an 
excellent  pretext  fbr  4emanding  money  of  the  parliament,  inr 
order  ta  prosecute  the  war  against  Scotland,  and  a  subsidy 
was  accordingly  granted.    But  the  king  being  desirous  of 
peace,  entered  into  a  negocia^ion  with  James,  at  the  samer 
time  that  he  caused  the  subsidy  for  carrying  on  the  war  to^ 
be  levied  with  the  greatest  rigour.    The  -commissioners  ap^ 
pointed  for  that  purpose  proceeded  to  the  different  counties  ^ 
but  in  Cornwall  they  met  with  an  unexpected  opposition.  The 
people,  headed  by  Thomas  Flammock,  a  lawyer,  and  Michaef 
Joseph,  a  farrier,  took  arms,  in  order  to  carry  a  petition  to 
the  king,  praying  him  to  desist  from  the  tax,  and  to  dismiss 
his  evil  counsellors.  At  Wells  they  were  joined  by  lord  Aud- 
ley,  a  restless  and  discontented  nobleman,  whom  they  joyfully 
jreceived  as  their  general.      Andley  led  them  through  the 
southern  counties  into  Kent,  and  at  last  they  encamped  ou 
Blackheatlu 
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The  king  seeing  the  insurgents  so  near  London^ 
resolved  to  march  against  them  without  delay  $ 
and  as  he  was  greatly  superior  both  in  number  of  troops  and 
military  skill,  he  took  such  dispositions  as  left  little  to  haz- 
ard or  fortune.  Having  divided  his  army  into  three  bodies, 
he  ordered  lord  Oxford,  who  commanded  the  first,  to  take  a 
circuitous  route  behind  the  hills,  and  to  fall  on  their  rear, 
while  the  second,  commanded  by  lord  D'Anbeney,  was  to 
charge  them  in  front.  The  king  himself  with  the  third  di- 
vision, or  body  of  reserve,  remained  in  St.  George's  Fields  to 
support  the  second  division,  or  to  secure  the  metropolis.  From 
the  unskilfulness  of  the  rebels,  the  plan  which  Henry  had 
formed  succeeded  according  to  his  wish.  Being  attacked 
both  in  front  and  rear,  they  were  easily  defeated.  Their  ar- 
my consisted  of  sixteen  thousand  men,*  of  whom  two  thous- 
and were  slain,  and  the  rest  surrendered  at  discretion.  Lord 
Audley  was  beheaded,  Flammock  and  Joseph  were  hanged 
and  quartered :  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  were  given  to  the 
captors,  who  had  liberty  to  compound  with  them  as  thej 
pleased  for  their  ransom. 

While  Henry  was  menaced  by  this  insurrection,  the  Scot- 
tish king  seized  the  opportunity  of  making  another  incursion 
inlo  England ;  but  this  second  expedition  was  not  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  first.  The  earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  then  in 
Yorkshire  with  an  army,  not  only  obliged  him  to  retire,  but 
followed  him  into  Scotland.  Before  the  expiration  of  the 
year,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between 
'  Henry  and  James,  in  consequenee  of  which  the  lat- 
ter dismissed  the  pretended  duke  of  York  5  but  he  conveyed 
him  and  his  wife  into  Ireland. 

The  Cornish  rebels  having  compounded  with  their  captors, 
and  returned  to  their  respective  homes,  soon  began  to  re-as- 
semble ;  and  hearing  that  Perkin  Warbeck  was  in  Ireland, 
invited  him  to  come  among  them,  assuring  him  that  he  would 
meet  with  a  powerful  support.  The  pretender  being  without 
any  refuge  in  Ireland,  and  expecting  no  further  assistance 
from  Scotland,  France,  or  the  Netherlands,  gladly  accepted 
the  invitation.  He  landed  at  Whitsand  bay,  with  a  liundred 
•  Bacon,  p.  619.    Rapin  says  only  6000.— 1.  p.  630. 
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and  and  twenty,  or  a  hundred  and  forty  men.*  He 
A  0^1498.  ^^^"  proceeded  to  Bodmin,  where  he  mastered 
about  three  thousand,  and  published  a  manifesto 
filled  with  invectives  against  Henry,  and  magnificent  promises 
to  such  as  should  assist  in  dethroning  the  usurper.  After 
publishing  this  proclamation,  his  next  object  was  to  make 
himself  master  of  Exeter.  Finding  that  the  inhabitants 
were  not  to  be  intimidated  by  threats,  nor  allured  by  prom- 
ises, he  resolved  to  storm  the  city.  As  he  was  destitute  of 
artillery,  he  could  adopt  no  other  mode  of  assault  than  sea- 
ling the  walls  ;  but  in  this  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  lost  two 
hundred  men  in  the  attempt. 

Henry  hearing  that  Perkin  was  before  Exeter,  immediately 
dispatched  lord  D'Aubeney  to  the  relief  of  that  place,  caus- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  report  to  be  spread,  that  he  himself 
was  about  to  follow  with  a  numerous  army.  Perkin,  on  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  the  preparations  making  against  him, 
raised  the  seige  of  Exeter,  and  soon  after  losing  all  hope  of 
success  or  of  safety,  took  refuge  in  a  monastery.!  His  troops, 
who  were  about  six  thousand  in  number,  seeing  themselves 
abandoned  by  their  chief,  submitted  to  the  king's  mercy.  The 
wife  of  Perkin  was  then  brought  away  from  her  retreat  at 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  lest  if  she  was  pregnant  and  should 
escape,  her  offspring  might  prove  the  source  of  fresh  troubles. 
This  virtuous  lady  demonstrated  an  unbounded  affection  for 
her  husband ;  and  her  modesty  and  engaging  address  made 
such  an  impression  on  the  king,  that  he  gave  her  a  gracious 
reception,  and  assigned  her  an  honourable  allowance,  which 
she  enjoyed  daring  his  reign,  and  many  years  after  his  deatli. 

The  king  being  come  to  Exeter,  conferred  many  marks 
of  distinction  on  the  mayor  and  citizens.  He  then  proceeded 
to  punish  the  rebels  :  some  of  the  ringleaders  were  hanged : 
to  the  rest,  who  had  submitted  to  his  mercy,  he  granted  their 
lives,  but  imposed  on  them  such  heavy  fines  as  if  he  had  in- 
tended to  leave  them  to  starve  after  freeing  them  from  the 
gallows.  After  many  consultations  with  his  council,  in  regard 
to  the  pretended  duke  of  York,  it  was  determined  to  engage 
him  by  an  offer  of  pardon  to  make  a  full  confession  of  his 

•Stowe,  p.  480.  Bacon,  p.  622.  Bapin  says  only  70.  Vol.  1.  p.  681. 

j-  Bacon,  ibid. 
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imposturer  Perkin,  seeing  himself  without  hope  after  so 
many  trials  and  so  narrowlj  watched  as  to  preclude  a  possi- 
hility  of  eseape,  gladly  accepted  the  offer.  The  king  then 
ordered  him  to  be  conducted  to  court,  but  although  he  seemed 
to  be  entirely  at  liberty  he  was  attended  by  persons  appointed 
to  preyent  his  escape.  In  his  journey  to  London  he  was  ex- 
posed to  the  insults  and  derision  of  the  people,  which  he  bore 
with  great  magnanimity,  and  never  acted  the  prince  better 
fhan  on  this  trying  occasion. 

On  his  arrival  he  was  conducted,  on  horseback,  twice  through 
the  metropolis.  He  was  afterwards  privately  examined,  and 
his  confession  was  published,  giving  an  account  of  all  his 
actions,  and  the  places  where  he  had  lived  ever  since  his  in< 
fancy.  But  the  world  was  surprised  to  find  no  particulars  of 
the  conspiracy,  nor  any  mention  of  its  authors,  not  even  of 
the  duchess  of  Burgundy.  This  mysterious  silence  confirmed 
many  in  the  opinion  that  Perkin  Warbeck  was  the  real  duke 
of  York.  It  was  strongly  suspected  that  the  king  had  dic- 
tated this  pretended  confession,  and  that  he  had  studiously 
Avoided  the  mention  of  any  circumstances  relating  te  foreign 
princes,  lest  he  should  be  publicly  contradicted  by  persons 
who  would  not  have  for  him  the  same  regard  as  his  own  sub- 
jects. 

The  restless  adventurer  was  not  long  before  he  attempted 
to  make  his  escape.  He  first  took  the  road  for  Kent,  hoping 
to  find  some  vessel  to  carry  him  out  of  the  kingdom ;  but  dis- 
covering that  orders  were  every  where  sent  to  apprehend  him, 
he  took  sanctuary  in  a  monastery  at  Shene,  now  Richmond, 
in  Surrey.  Having  again  surrendered  on  condition  that  his 
life  should  be  spared,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  After  re- 
maining some  time  in  his  prison,  he  gained  four  servants  of 
8ir  J.  Digby,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  formed  the  design 
of  killing  their  master,  seizing  the  keys,  and  making  his 
escape,  together  wilh  the  young  earl  of  Warwick,  who  for 
the  sake  of  regaining  that  liberty  of  which  he  had  been  so 
long  and  so  unjustly  deprived,  readily  engaged  in  the  plot. 
Various  circumstances,  however,  excited  a  suspicion  that  this 
conspiracy  originated  from  Henry  himself,  who  had  artfully 
contrived  to  draw  them  into  a  snare.  All  the  reasons  alleged 
for  fixing  this  imputation  on  the  king  amount  to  no  more  than 
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rague  eonjeetare  ;  bat  it  is  eertain  that  the  affair  famished 
him  with  a  plaasihle  pretext  for  freeing  himself  from  all  unea- 
siness on  the  subjeet  of  the  pretended  duke  of  York  and  the 
earl  of  Warwick.  Both  of  them  were  eondemned  and  exe- 
cuted.   The  earl  of  Warwick  was  twenty-four 

A  "D    lilQQ 

years  of  age,  during  fifteen  of  which  he  had  been 
kept  a  close  prisoner.  This  unfortunate  prince  who  had  been 
so  long  debarred  from  all  communication  with  the  world,  that ' 
he  is  said  to  have  not  known  the  difference  between  a  goose 
and  a  hen,  was  the  last  male  of  the  house  of  York,  which 
was  indeed  his  chief  Crime :  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill. 
Perkin  Warbeek  terminated  on  the  gallows  a  life  of  roman- 
tic adventure  :*  he  had  been  acknowledged  as  lawful  king  in 
Ireland,  Flanders,  France,  and  Scotland,  and  even  in  some, 
parts  of  England ;  nor  has  all  the  artifices  of  Henry  fully 
convinced  posterity  that  this  extraordinary  person  was  not  the 
real  duke  of  York. 

To  examine  the  pretensions  of  Perkin  Warbeek  in  every 
point  of  view,  and  under  the  various  shades  of  probability! 
which  present  themselves  on  each  side  of  the  question,  would 
require  a  long  dissertation.  It  sulB&ces  here  to  remark,  that 
while  the  house  of  Lancaster,  or  rather  of  Tudor,  sat  on  the 
throne,  no  writer  thought  fit  to  affront  the  reigning  family,  by 
vindicating  the  claims  of  a  person  who  was  laid  In  the  grave 
and  had  left  no  representative. '  All  the  historians  of  those 
times  have  re-echoed  the  same  story.  But  the  writers  of  the 
present  age,  in  which  the  same  interests  no  longer  exist, 
have  indulged  themselves  in  the  liberty  of  free  investigation.f 
In  glancing  at  the  probabilities  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
question,  the  reader  will  observe  that  every  thing  published 
by  the  king,  the  party  the  most  interested,  Was  taken  front 
private  examinations,  and  falls,  in  many  respects,  extremely 
short  of  that  kind  of  evidence  which  forces  conviction  on  the 
mind  of  an  impartial  inquirer.    On  the  other  hand  his  escape 

•  The  chief  authorities  for  the  history  of  Perkin  Warbeek,  as  here 
•'  related,  are  Bacon,  p.  604  to  p.  63r  ;  HaU  fol.  31  to  fol.  50 ;  Hollingshed 
p.  783,  &c. 

f  A  recent  author,  of  conudereble  abilities,  appears  to  be  decidedly 
«f  opinion  that  Perkin  Warbeek  was  the  real  duke  of  York.  Vide  Jonss 
Hist  of  Brecknock,  vol.  1.  cb.  7th. 
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from  the  murderers  of  Edward  Y.  is  not  yery  probable,  if  we 
eontider  the  diffiealtj  of  the  attempt.  Or  had  this  eseape 
been  reallj  affeeted,  why  was  the  dnke  of  York  so  long  eon* 
cealed  when  in  the  daehess  of  Burgundy's  eoart,  and  the  ra- 
moor  of  his  being  alive  propagated  in  so  dark  and  elandea^ 
tine  a  manner  P  The  whole  affair  is  extremely  mysterioos^ 
and  whether  this  adventurer  was  or  was  not  the  person  whose 
name  and  title  he  assumed,  is  one  of  those  historieal  prob^^ 
lems  whieh  ean  never  obtain  a  solution. 

Henry,  being  wholly  freed  from  his  domestic  troubles  and 
apprehensions,  employed  the  remainder  of  hi»  re%n  in  nego- 
eiating  alliances  with  foreign  powers,  in  filling,  his  eoffersy 
and  in  depressing- the  aristoeraey.  While  he  thus  en- 
joyed external  and  internal  tranquiUUy,  the  Pope,  Alexander 
TI.  eommunieated  to  him  a  project  whieh  he  had  formed  for 
undertaking  a  croisade  against  the  Turks.  The  plan  pro- 
posed was  grand  and  extensive.  The  Bohemians,  Poles,  and 
Hungarians,  were  to  attack  the  Turks  in  Thrace,  the  French 
and  Spaniards  in  Greece,  and  the  Pope  himself,  with  the 
king  of  England,  the  Yenetians,  and  the  other  states  and 
princes  of  Italy  were  to  combine  their  maritime  forces  and 
attack  Constantinople.  The  sovereign  pontiff,  although  not 
ignorant  that  the  ardour  of  the  princess  of  Europe  for  these 
romantic  wars  had  long  ago  subsided,  expressed  an  extraordi- 
nary desire  of  exciting  all  Christendom  to  this  pious  enterprise. 
But  the  character  of  Alexander  YI.  whieh  was  well  known, 
authorised  a  strong  presumption  that,  on  this  occasion,  he  did 
not  act  solely  from  motives  of  religion  and  zeal  for  the  glory 
of  Ood.  On  the  contrary  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
great  design  of  the  oroisade  was  to  fill  the  papal  treasury 
with  the  contributions  of  both  sovereigns  and  subjects.  The 
genius  of  Henry  was  far  from  being  favourable  to  romantic 
and  hazardous  undertakings }  but  forseeiug  that,  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  Europe,  this  project  would  meet  with  such  obsta- 
cles as  would  never  {lermit  it  to  be  carried  into  execution,  he 
considered  the  proposal  as  affording  him  an  opportunity  of 
shewing  his  zeal  for  religion,  and  accordingly  answered  the 
Pope^s  nuncio  that  no  prince,  in  Christendom,  would  be  more 
desirous  than  himself  of  promoting  this  affair  for  the  glory  of 
9od  and  the  good  of  the  church  $  but  at  the  same  time  he 
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clogged  his  oiFers  of  service  with  so  manj  eonditioos  that  it 
was  easy  to  discover  his  intention.  The  Pope  readily  per- 
ceived the  drift  of  his  answer,  and  finding  that  expeditions  of 
this  kind  were  no  longer  in  unison  with  the  polities  of  Europe 
and  the  spirit  of  the  times,  abandoned  his  project. 

Among  the  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  by  which  Henry 
•ndeavoured  to  establish  his  throne  and  secure  it  to  his  pos- 
terity, are  those  which  stipulated  the  marriage  of  prince 
Arthur,  his  eldest  son,  with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  that  of  Margaret,  his  eldest 
daughter,  with  James  IV.  king  of  Scotland.  Arthur  dying 
within  less  than  two  years,  Henry  was  obliged,  by  treaty,  to 
restore  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  already  received  as  half  of 
her  portion,  and  if  she  remained  in  England  to  give  her  one 
third  of  the  principality  of  Wales,  as  also  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  and  earldom  of  Chester.*  Henry  could  not  in- 
fHnge  these  engagements  without  coming  to  a  rupture  with ' 
Ferdinand,  and  such  a  measure  was  inconsistent  with  his  in- 
terests, as  the  deference  shewn  him  by  the  other  princes  of 
Europe,  and  especially  by  the  king  of  France,  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  owing  to  his  strict  alliance  with  the  Spanish  mon- 
arch. He  therefore  devised  an  expedient  for  preserving  the 
friendship  of  Ferdinand  without  reminding  the  money,  and 
oven  to  procure  the  other  half  of  Catherine's  portion  that  re- 
mained unpaid.  This  was  to  marry  that  princess  to  hi9  son 
Henry,  now  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown.  The  king  of 
of  Spain  agreed  to  the  proposal :  The  Pope  granted  a  dispen- 
sation ;  and  the  prince  of  Wales  was  married  to  his  brother's ' 
widow,  a  transaction  which  gave  rise  to  events  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  following  reign.  The  marriage  of  Margaret,  with 
the  Scottish  monarch,  was  ultimately  productive  of  effects 
highly  beneficial  to  posterity,  as  it  proved  the  means  of  unit* 
ingthe  two  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland*! 

•  Rym.  feed.  torn.  13.  p.  84.  ^ 

j-  One  of  Henry's  counsellors  having  represented  to  him  that  this  mar- 
liage  might  eventually  give  to  £nghmd  a  Scotch  sovereign,  the  king  re- 
pHed»  that  should  this  be  the  case,  the  weakest  would  follow  the  strong^ 
est  that  Scotland  would  be  annexed  to  England,  not  England  to  Scot- 
la|id.    Bapin  1.  p.  §S$,    This  rcpark  has  been  verified. 
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Henry  was  now  in  the  xeniili  of  Us  prosperity.  Breiy 
thing  had  saeceeded  aeeording  to  his  desire.  His  whole  stady 
was  now  to  acenmulate  wealth ;  and  the  affair  of  Perkin  War- 
beek  was  a  plentiful  fountain  that  was  not  yet  exhausted. 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  make  a  strict  inquiry  after 
ail  who  had  abetted  or  refused  to  oppose  the  late  rebellions. 
All  those  who  were  found  guilty  were  punished  by  heavj 
fines,  which  were  rigorously  exacted.  Two  of  his  principal 
instruments  in  this  affair,  were  Sir  Riehard  Empson  and  Ed- 
mund Dudley,  the  former  a  man  of  Ikmilyy  the  latter  a  sieve- 
maker's  son.*  These  two  ministers  appear  to  hare  executed 
their  commission,  not  only  with  extreme  rigour,  but  with  the 
most  oppressive  injustice,  by  which  they  drew  on  themselves 
the  popular  odium,  and  cast  a  gloomy  shade  over  the  closing 
reign  of  their  sovereign. 

While  his  agents  were  using  every  method  of  extorting 
money  from  the  people,  the  king?  after  frequent  attacks  of 
the  gout,  was  seized  with  a  disorder  of  the  lungs,  which  an- 
nounced his  approaching  dissolution.  He  prepared  £»r  death 
by  acts  of  generosity  of  which  he  would  never  have  thought 
while  any  prospect  of  life  remained  :  he  granted  a  general 
pardon,  and  liberated,  at  his  own  expense,  all  prisoners  th«t 
were  confined  for  debts  under  408.  in  the  metropolis  and  its 
vicinity.  After  thiese  preparations  for  his  entrance 
A.  D^isob.  '^^^  eternity,  Heniy  died  at  Richmoiid,  in  the  03d 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fonrtfa  of  his  reign. 

The  character  of  Henry  YII.  like  that  of  most  other  prin- 
ces and  statesmen,  has  been  variously  estimated';  and  his  vi- 
ces as  well  as  his  virtues  appear  to  have  been  exaggerated. 
Historians  condemn  his  insatiable  avariee,  while  they  extol 
his  prudence.  During  the  whole  period  of  his  reign,  he  is 
said  to  have  had  only  two  objects  in  view :  the  first  was  to 
preserve  a  crown  acquired  by  an  extraordinary  stroke  of  good 
fortune,  the  second  to  accumulate  money.  The  successive 
revolutions  which  had  taken  place  since  the  death  of  Edward 
III.  rendered  him  sensible  that  the  throne  of  England  was  a 
precarious  tenure  ;  and  he  observed  that  the  want  of  money 
was  one  great  cause  of  the  trouUes  and  misfortunes  oi  his 
predecessors.  These  consideration  seem  to  have  actuated  liH 
*  Bacon  p.  629. 
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biB  nteasures.  tt  has  been  observed,  (hat  although  he  saved 
the  lives  of  many  whose  erimes  were  deserving  of  death,  he 
never  was  known  to  e^reise  an  aet  of  graee  in  regard  to  fines 
and  confiseations.  On  this  sttb|eet  he  was  always  inflexible. 
Among  his  nnraerons  plans  for  depressing  the  aristocracy,  he 
liad  procared  several  acts  of  parliament,  which  forbade,  un- 
der severe  penalties,  the  giving  of  liveries  to  any  but  menial 
servants,  and  this  law  he  enforced  with  the  greatest  rigour. 
On  a  visit  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  who  had  rendered  him  both 
in  war  and  peace  the  most  eminent  services,  he  was  entertain- 
ed in  the  most  splendid  manner.  When  Henry  was  about  to 
depart,  he  saw  a  great  number  of  men  dressed  in  very  rich 
liveries,  and  ranged  so  as  to  form  a  lane  through  which  he 
ivas  to  pass.  If  the  earl  had  forgotten  the  law,  it  was  re- 
membered by  the  king  :  "  What !  my  lord  of  Oxford,"  said 
he,  '^  are  these  fine  gentlemen  all  your  menial  servants." 
The  earl  replied  that  he  did  not  keep  so  many  domestics ; 
bnt  that  they  were  his  retainers,  who  came  to  do  him  honour 
on  extraordinary  occasions.  ^^  My  lord,"  said  the  king,  ^'  I 
^^  thank  you  for  your  good  cheer ;  but  I  must  not  suffer  my 
^  laws  to  be  broken  i  my  attorney-general  must  talk  with  you." 
Lord  Yerulam,  the  historian  of  Henry's  reign,  informs  us 
that  the  earl  of  Oxford  was  obliged  to  atone  for  this  trespass 
by  paying  a  fine  of  fifteen  hundred  maiks. 
-  This  monareh  has,  indeed,  been  taxed  with  extreme  sever- 
ity $  but  although  a  great  part  of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by 
plots,  treasons,  and  insurrections,  it  was  marked  with  few 
executions.  Fines  and  confiseations  were  more  eongenial  to 
Henry's  disposition  than  capital  punishments.  And  it  must 
be  observed  that  in  his  reign  scarcely  any  person  suffered  for 
t^ason,  that  would  not  in  the  present  age  have  met  with  the 
same  treatment.  If,  therefore,  he  was  somewhat  too  greedy 
of  the  money,  he  was  sparing  of  the  biood  of  his  subjects. 
He  was  both  from  inclination  and  -  policy  a  lover^of  peace, 
and  usually  expressed  his  idea  of  its  value,  by  saying  that 
^^  when  Christ  came  into  the  world  peace  was  sung,  and  when 
<^  he  went  out  of  the  world,  peace  was  bequeathed.'*  In  re- 
gard to  his  military  talents,  they  were  never  put  to  a  fair 
trial.  His  victory  at  Bosworth  was  owing  to  the  desertion  of 
Iftichard's  troops,  rather  than  to  his  own  martial  abilities^ 
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and  in  tbe  battles  of  Stoke  and  Blaekheath,  he  had  a  greal 
aoperiority  of  numbers,  betides  the  advantage  of  havini^ 
troops  better  armed  and  disciplined  than  those  of  the  rebelf . 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  deficient  either  in  courage  <•  , 
skill ;  for  when  his  crown  and  his  life  were  at  stake,  he  fn^^ 
the  danger  with  a  dauntless  composure,  although  not  withoi^j| 
taking  every  possible  precaution. 

His  religious  and  moral  character  appears  extremely  ambig- 
uous. He  politically  professed  an  implii^t  submission  to  the 
Pope,  and  the  greatest  veneration  for ^ the  clergy;  but  ho 
never  suftered  them  to  direct  his  conduct.  He  was  eonstont 
in  tbe  exercises  of  religion ;  but  in^^e  sham  excommuniea* 
tion  of  his  own  spies,  as  well  as  in  some  other  instances,  ho 
made  no  scruple  of  prostituting  tl^e  ordinances  of  the  chnreh 
to  the  views  of  his  policy.  He  was  a  strict  observer  of  jus* 
tice,  where  his  own  interest  was  not  concerned ;  but  his  ava* 
rice  often  made  him  unjust.  The  fear  of  losing  his  crown^ 
induced  him  to  consider  as  lawful  every  means  that  could  tend, 
to  its  preservation ;  and  the  death  of  the  innocent  earl  of 
Warwick  will  ever  be  a  stain  on  his  memory.  As  a  skil- 
ful legislator  and  a  refined  politician,  his  name  stands  con- 
spicuous in  history,  and  his  prudence  has  procured  him 
the  title  of  the  English  Solomon.  His  constant  aim  was 
to  depress  tbe  nobility,  and  to  exalt  and  humanize  the  people^ . 
To  the  restless  ambition  of  the  former,  and  the  servile  depen- 
denee  of  the  latter,  all  tbe  ^roubles  of  the  procediag  reigns 
might  be  traeed  ;  and  Henry  had  not  ikiled  to  make  the  ob- 
aervation.  Every  baron  had  a  number  of  subjects,  over 
whom  he  exercised  an  absolute  power,  and  upon  eveTy  occa- 
sion could  inflq^nee  numbers  to  join  him  in  a  revolt  against 
the  ^Qvereign*  Henry  considered,  thftt  to  give  these  petty 
nionarchs  the  power  of  selling  their  estate^,  would  he  a  sure 
means  of  weakening  their  interests.  It  has  already  been 
observed,  that  the  croisades  and  the  increase  of  luxury,  had. 
long  ago  introduced  the  alienation  of  landed  property,  till  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  law  of  entails  was  devised,  in 
order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice.  Henry  procured  an  act 
of  parliament,  which  granted  to  the  nobility  apower  of  alien* 
ating  their  possessions.  This  law  was  extremely  pleasing  to 
the  eommons,  and  not  disagreeable  to  the  nobles,  as  it  aSordfid 


tbein  aii  immediate  regonree  for  supplying  the  demands  of 
prodtgalitj.  The  blow  reached  their  posterity  alone,  and 
their  views  were  not  so  extensive  as  to  foresee  remote  eonse- 
q.i    :ces« 

But  the  greatest  efforts  of  this  monarch  were  directed  to 
the  advaQeement  of  commerce,  because  this  naturally  tended 
to  introduce  a  spirit  of  liberty  among  the  people,  and  disen« 
gaged  them  from  their  dependence  on  the  nobilily.  His  avarice 
and  extreme  caution,  however,  in  refusing  to  incur  the  trifling 
expense  of  equipping  Columbus  for  the  search  of  a  new 
world,  eaused  him  to  lose  the  most  glorious  opportunity  of 
immortalizing  his  name,  and  extending  the  navigation  and 
trade  of  his  kingdom  that  any  monarch  could  ever  enjoy.  Ho 
endeavoured  to  atone  for  his  error  by  sending  out  Sebastiao 
6abM  on  a  similar  expedition  $  hot  it  was  then  too  late,  and 
the  favourable  opportufiity  was  fbr  ever  lost.*  But  .parrow 
views  of  commercial  affairs  were  not  peculiar  to  Henry : 
they  were  common  to  all  the  princes  ami  states  of  that  age. 
The  vast  projects  and  magnificent  views  of  Columbus  were 
treated  with  contempt,  or  at  least  with  neglect,  in  other  coun- 
ties as  well  as  in  England ;  and  it  was  only  after  eight  years, 
«f  solicitations,  seconded  by  the  exertion  of  public  spirited 
individuals,  that  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  queen  Isabella 
in  Spain.t 

The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was,  on  the  whole,  extremely  ben- 
eficial to  England,  and  produced  one  of  the  most  important 
'  •The  question  might  here  be  proposed  ;  What  Vroiild  have  been  the 
consequences  had  the  English,  instead  of  the  Spaniards,  discovered  and 
conquered  Mexico,  Peru  ?  &c.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  possession  of 
the  American  nunes  haa  been  foUoved  by  the  decline  of  industry  and  the 
decrease  of  population  in  Spain,  and  that  the  same  effects  might  have 
been  produced  in  England.  But  the  sublequent  circumstances  of  thes« 
two  kingdoms  have  been  eztreinely  difTerent,  and  the  question,  consid- 
ered in  all  its  bearingst  might  furnish  matter  for  a  curious  and  interesting* 
dissertation.  Here  it  suffices  to  observe  that  when  America  was  con- 
quered, Spain  was  sinking  into  despotism :  fingland  was  rising  to  libert} « 
For  a  view  of  the  causes  which  prevented  Spain  from  deriidng  such  ad^ 
Vantages  as  might  have  been  expected,  vide  Hist  of  .Spain,  published  by. 
Long^man  andCow  London,  1810. 

t  The  republic  of  Genoa  refused  to  patronize  the  enterprise  of  Colum* 
bus  i  and  in  Portugal  he  was  undermined  by  an  interested  party.    VideT 
BObertsOn's  Hist  Amer.  vol.  1.  and  authoriUes  quoted. 
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KTolations  that  ever  took  plaee  in  any  ednntry.  An  kideiit 
and  faetioos  aristoeraey  was  humbled :  a  nation^  addicted  to 
tumult  and  eonvulsed  with  ineessant  rebellions,  was  reduced 
to  eiril  subordination.  These  effects,  however,  were  not  to 
be  aseribed  sdely  to  the  prudence  'and»  patriotism  of  the  king ; 
but  in  part  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  The  sovereigns 
of  Europe  had  long  made  the  depression  of  the  nobles  and 
the  exaltation  of  the  people  one  of  the  great  objeets  of  their 
policy ;  but  their  endeavours  had  often  been  attended  with 
little  suecess.  It  was  only  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century  that  human  reason,  after  a  lethargy  of  ten  ^r^inrieB, 
began  to  exert  itself  with  success  for  the  happiness  of  th^ 
species.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  statutes,  %v7iie'?  *. .-.  - 
mitted  the  alienation  of  estates,  prohibited  the  giving  of  1. 
eries  to  retainers,  &c.  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  t)ie  feudal  sw  r\ 
in  England;  but  the  'vayfor  thi>»  revolrlioa  was  j>icvio«'  '. 
prepared  by  the  cok  '  Wv%ec?i  the  houses  of  York  e-  *  Lu..- 
caster,  in  which,    4  ^ti^i  vcd,  many  of  ih^r  prmcip  '• 

families  had  been  *  battlei*  and  e^ecutioii«     &*! 

the  rest  deprived  oi  ,  in0'     ^e  by  f  ^ 

confiscations.  The  civil  «vml  Ueiefore,  had  coal  r.  y 
more  effectually  than  all  the  poliey  of  Henry  to  the  d' 
•ion  of  the  aristocratical  order.  The  subsequent  exiex" 
sion  of  commerce  excited  the  industry  and  increased  tho 
wealth  and  consequently  the  influence  of  the  people:  while 
an  increasing  luxury  multiplied  the  wants  and  exhausted  the 
wealth  of  tbe  great :  the  baronial  estates  were  gradually  dis- 
membered, and  a  considerable  part  of  them  dispersed  among 
the  commons,  and  the  baronial  power  was,  in  process  of  time, 
wholly  extinguished.  Various  circumstances,  therefore,  con- 
curred to  pi'oduce  one  great  effect.  It  must  be  allowed  that 
whatever  the  character  of  Henry  might  be  as  a  man,  he  was 
one  of  the  best  of  the  English  kings  ;  his  reign  if  not  the 
most  brilliant  was  the  most  beneficial  that  England  had  seen; 
and  it  most  be  regarded  as  the  era  in  which  was  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  our  present  system  of  society. 
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